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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

LYEIC  POETRY.— THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN. 

THE  interval  between  776-560  B.C.  presents  to  us  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the  creation  of  their 
elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  choric,  and  gnomic  poetry,  which 
was  diversified  in  a  great  many  ways  and  improved  by 
many  separate  masters.  The  creators  of  all  these  different 
styles — from  Kallinus  and  Archilochus  down  to  Stesichorus 
— fall  within  the  two  centuries  here  included;  though 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  ''the  proud  and  high-crested  bards," l 
who  carried  lyric  and  choric  poetry  to  the  maximum  of 
elaboration  consistent  with  full  poetical  effect,  lived  in  the 
succeeding  century,  and  were  contemporary  with  Age  and 
the  tragedian  ^Eschylus.  The  Grecian  drama,  duration 
comic  as  well  as  tragic,  of  the  fifth  century  Greek  lyric 
B.C.,  combined  the  lyric  and  choric  song  with  the  poetry. 
living  action  of  iambic  dialogue — thus  constituting  the  last 
ascending  movement  in  the  poetical  genius  of  the  race. 
Reserving  this  for  a  future  time,  and  for  the  history  of 
Athens,  to  which  it  more  particularly  belongs,  I  now  pro- 
pose to  speak  only  of  the  poetical  movement  of  the  two 
earlier  centuries,  wherein  Athens  had  little  or  no  part. 
So  scanty  are  the  remnants,  unfortunately,  of  these  earlier 

1   Himerius,     Orat.    iii.     p.    420,  Wernsdorf — dfepiu^rji.     xot'     u'!13"- 
jrevs?. 
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poets,  that  we  can  offer  little  except  criticisms  borrowed 
at  second-hand,  and  a  few  general  considerations  on  their 
workings  and  tendency. l 

Archilochus  and  Kallinus  both  appear  to  fall  about 
Epical  age  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  it  is 
preceding  with  them  that  the  innovations  in  Grecian  poetry 
the  lyncai.  commence<  Before  them,  we  are  told,  there 
existed  nothing  but  the  Epos,  or  Daktylic  Hexameter 
poetry,  of  which  much  has  been  said  in  my  former  volume 
— being  legendary  stories  or  adventures  narrated,  together 
with  addresses  or  hymns  to  the  gods.  "We  must  recollect, 
too,  that  this  was  not  only  the  whole  poetry,  but  the  whole 
literature  of  the  age.  Prose  composition  was  altogether 
unknown.  Writing,  if  beginning  to  be  employed  as  an 
aid  to  a  few  superior  men,  was  ut  any  rate  generally 
unused,  and  found  no  reading  public.  The  voice  was  the 
only  communicant,  and  the  ear  the  only  recipient,  of  all 
those  ideas  and  feelings  which  productive  minds  in  the 
community  found  themselves  impelled  to  pour  out;  and 
both  voice  and  ear  were  accustomed  to  a  musical  recitation 
or  chant,  apparently  something  between  song  and  speech, 
with  simple  rhythm  and  a  still  simpler  occasional  accom- 
paniment from  the  primitive  four-stringed  harp.  Such 
habits  and  requirements  of  the  voice  and  ear  were,  at  that 
time,  inseparably  associated  with  the  success  and  popularity 
of  the  poet,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  restrict  the  range 
of  subjects  with  which  he  could  deal.  The  type  was  to  a 
certain  extent  consecrated,  like  the  primitive  statues  of 
the  gods,  from  which  men  only  ventured  to  deviate  by 
gradual  and  almost  unconscious  innovations.  Moreover, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  that  genius 
which  had  once  created  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  was  no 
longer  to  be  found.  The  work  of  hexameter  narrative  had 
come  to  be  prosecuted  by  less  gifted  persons — by  those 
Cyclic  poets  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
volumes. 

1  For  the  whole  subject  of  this  be  found  highly  valuable — chap- 
chapter,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  tors  abounding  in  erudition  and 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  ingenuity,  but  not  always  within 
of  O.  Muller's  History  of  the  Li-  the  limits  of  the  evidence, 
terature  of  Ancient  Greece,  where-  The  learned  work  of  Ulrici  (Ge- 
in  the  lyric  poets  are  handled  schichte  der  Griechischeu  Poesie 
with  greater  length  than  consists  —Lyrik}  is  still  more  open  to  the 
with  the  limits  of  this  work,  will  same  remark. 
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Such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amidst  very  un- 
certain evidence,  was  the  state  of  the  Greek   wider 
mind  immediately  before  elegiac  and  lyric  poets    r;in.?e  of 
appeared;  while  at  the  same  time  its  experience   poetry—  OI 
was  enlarging  by  the  formation  of  new  colonies,   new  metres 

j    X-L  •  •  l      —enlarged 

and  the  communion  among  various  states  tend-  musical 
ing  to  increase  by  the  freer  reciprocity  of  scaie. 
religious  games  and  festivals.  There  arose  a  demand  for 
turning  the  literature  of  the  age  (I  use  this  word  as 
synonymous  with  the  poetry)  to  new  feelings  and  purposes, 
and  for  applying  the  rich,  plastic,  and  musical  language  of 
the  old  epic,  to  present  passion  and  circumstance,  social 
as  well  as  individual.  Such  a  tendency  had  become  obvious 
in  Hesiod,  even  within  the  range  of  hexameter  verse.  Now 
the  same  causes  which  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  subjects 
of  poetry  inclined  men  also  to  vary  the  metre.  In  regard 
to  this  latter  point,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
expansion  of  Greek  music  was  the  immediate  determining 
cause.  For  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  musical  scale 
and  instruments  of  the  Greeks,  originally  very  narrow, 
were  materially  enlarged  by  borrowing  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  and  these  acquisitions  seem  to  have  been  first 
realized  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
through  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander — the  Phrygian  (or 
Greco-Phrygian)  flute-player  Olympus — and  the  Arkadian 
orBoeotiari  flute-player  Klonas.  Terpander  made  improve- 

tlie  important  advance  of  ex  changing  the  original    ment  of  the 
i-         j.  •        -i    i  f  e  L  •  harP  by 

lour-stringed    harp    ior    one    01  seven    strings,    Terpander 

embracing  the  compass  of  one  octave  or  two  :rof  th® 
Greek  tetrachords;  while  Olympus  as  well  as  oiympus 
Klonas  taught  many  new  nomes  or  tunes  on  the  and  others- 
flute,  to  which  the  Greeks  had  before  been  strangers — 
probably  also  the  use  of  a  flute  of  more  varied  musical 
compass.  Terpander  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize 
at  the  first  recorded  celebration  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
festival  of  the  Karneia,  in  fiTfi  B.C.  This  is  one  of  the  best- 
ascertained  points  among  the  obscure  chronology  of  the 
seventh  century;  and  there  seem  grounds  for  assigning 
Olympus  and  Klonas  to  nearly  the  same  period,  a  little 
before  Archilochus  and  Kallinus. l  To  Terpander,  Olympus, 

1  These  early  innovator*  in  Ore-  century  B.C.,  \vere  very  imperfectly 
cian  music,  rhythm,  metre  and  known  ovon  to  those  contempo- 
jioetry,  belonging  to  the  seventh  raries  of  Tlato  ami  Aristotle,  who 

B   2 
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and  Klonas,  are  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  earliest 
musical  nomes  known  to  the  inquiring  Greek  of  later 
times;  to  the  first,  nomes  on  the  harp;  to  the  two  latter, 
on  the  flute — every  nome  being  the  general  scheme  or  basis 
of  which  the  airs  actually  performed  constituted  so  many 
variations,  within  certain  defined  limits. l  Terpander  em- 
ployed his  enlarged  instrumental  power  as  a  new  accom- 

tried  to    get   together   facts   for  a  Klonas:   Alkman   is   said  to   have 

consecutive  history  of  music.  The  mentioned  Polymngstus   in  one  of 

treatise    of  Plutarch,    De    Musica,  his    songs    (p.    1133-1135).      It    can 

shows    what    contradictory    state-  hardly  be  true  that  Terpander  gain- 

ments  he   found.    He  quotes    from  ed    four    Pythian     prizes ,     if   the 

four    different    authors — Heraklei-  festival  was  octennial  prior  to  its 

d&s,  Glaukus,  Alexander,  and  Aris-  reconstitution  by  the  Amphiktyons 

toxenus,  who  by  no  means  agreed  (p.    1132).     Sakadas    gained    three 

in  their  series  of  names  and  facts.  Pythian   prizes  after  that   period, 

The  first    three  of  them   blend  to-  when  the  festival  was  quadrennial 

gether    mythe    and    history.      The  (p.  1134). 

Anagraphe     or    inscription    at    Si-  Compare  the  confused  indications 

kyon,    which    professed    to    give   a  in  Pollux,  iv.  65,   66,    78,   79.     The 

continuous   list  of   such  poets  and  abstract  given  by  Photius   of  cer- 

musicians  as  had  contended  at  the  tain  parts  of  the  Chrestomathia  of 

Sikyonian    games,    began    with    a  Proclus    (published    in    Gaisford's 

large   stock    of   mythical    names —  edition  of  Hephsestion,  p.  375-S89), 

Amphion,  Linus,  Pierius,  <tc.  (Plu-  is  extremely  valuable,  in   spite  of 

tarch,  Music,  p.  1132).  Some  auth-  its    brevity   and    obscurity,    about 

ors,     ac-cording     to     Plutarch    (p.  the    lyric    and    choric     poetry     of 

1133),  made  the  great  chronological  Greece. 

mistake  of  placing  Terpander  as  '  The  difference  between  NOJJLOC 
contemporary  with  Hipp&nax;  a  and  MeXo?  appears  in  Plutarch, 
proof  how  little  of  chronological  De  Musica,  p.  1132 — Ksl  -tov  Tip- 
evidence  was  then  accessible.  itavopov,  xi(Jspq>5ixu>v  -ciTjTrjM  ovTa 
That  Terpander  was  victor  at  vojxiov ,  xaTavofiov  Ixastov  Toi«  Irsai 
the  Spartan  festival  of  the  Kar-  TOI<;  ia'JToO  xai  Tot?  'Ojj.r;po'J  !A^)-7J 
neia  in  676  B.C.,  may  have  been  r.tpi-i'li-m,  -xSiivsv  TO?<;  itfuxu-  d^o- 
learnt  by  Hellanikus  from  the  or] -111  6k  TGUTOV  XsyEl  ovofictTa  rpib- 
Spartan  registers:  the  name  of  the  TOV  TO!?  xtQspuuOtxoT?  v6|ioic. 
Lesbian  harper  Perikleitas  as  ha-  The  nomes  were  not  many  in 
ving  gained  the  same  prize  at  some  number;  they  went  by  special 
subsequent  period  (Plutarch,  De  names;  and  there  was  disagreement 
Mus.  p.  1133)  probably  rests  on  of  opinion  as  to  the  persons  who 
the  same  authority.  That  Archi-  had  composed  them  (Plutarch, 
lochus  was  rather  later  than  Ter-  Music,  p.  1133).  They  were  mo- 
pander,  and  Thaletas  rather  later  nodic,  not  choric— intended  to  be 
than  Archilochus,  was  the  state-  sung  by  one  person  (Aristot. 
ment  of  Glaukus  (Plutarch,  De  Problem,  xix.  15).  Herodot.  i.  23, 
Mus.  p.  1134).  Klonas  and  Polym-  about  Arion  and  the  Nomus  Or- 
nestus  are  placed  later  than  Ter-  thius. 
pander;  Archilochus  later  than 
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paniment  to  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  to  certain  epic 
prooemia  or  hymns  to  the  gods  of  his  own  composition. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  departed  from  the  Hexameter 
verse  and  the  Daktylic  rhythm,  to  which  the  new  accom- 
paniment was  probably  not  quite  suitable;  and  the  idea 
may  thus  have  been  suggested  of  combining  the  words 
also  according  to  new  rhythmical  and  metrical  laws. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  (670-600)  immedi- 
ately succeeding  Terpander — comprising  Archi-    . 

•i       i  TJT    iv  m  T      A  11  i  Archilo- 

lochus,  Kallmus,  lyrtaeus  and  Alkman,  whose   Chus, 
relations  of  time  one  to  another  we  have  no  cer-   Kallinus, 
tain   means   of  determining, 1  though  Alkinan   and  "AI-' 
seems  to  have  been  the  latest — presents  a  re-   kl!}aiJ.T 
markable  variety  both  of  new  metres  and  of  new 
rhythms,  superinduced  upon  the  previous  Daktylic  Hexa- 
meter.   The  first  departure  from  this  latter  is  found  in  the 
elegiac  verse,  employed  seemingly  more  or  less  by  all  the 
four  above-mentioned  poets,  but  chiefly  by  the  first  two, 
and  even  ascribed  by  some  to  the  invention  of  Kallinus. 
Tyrtseus  in  his  military  march-songs  employed  the  Ana- 
prestic  metre,  while  in  Archilochus  as  well  as  in  Alkman 
we  find  traces  of  a  much  larger  range  of  metrical  variety — 
Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anapasstic,  Ionic,  &c. — sometimes  even 
asynartetic  or  compound  metres,  Anapaestic  or  Daktylic 
blended  with  Trochaic  or  Iambic.  What  we  have  remaining 

1  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  ad  to  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the 
ann.  G71,  (iG5,  044)  appears  to  me  Ptolemaic  age  (or  shortly  after 
noway  satisfactory  in  his  chrono-  300  B.C.),  we  may  see  by  the  mis- 
logical  arrangement  of  the  poets  takes  noted  in  Athena:us,  xiii.  p. 
of  this  century.  I  agree  with  O.  5"9.  Hermesianax  of  Kolophon, 
M tiller  (Hist,  of  Literat.  of  Ancient  the  elegiac  poet,  represented  Ana- 
Greece,  ch.  xii.  9)  in  thinking  that  kreon  as  the  lover  of  Sappho; 
he  makes  Terpander  too  recent,  this  might  perhaps  be  not  absolute- 
and  Thaletas  too  ancient;  I  also  ly  impossible,  if  we  supposed  in 
believe  both  Kallinus  and  Alkman  Sappho  an  old  age  like  that  of 
to  have  been  more  recent  than  the  Ninon  de  1'Enclos  ;  but  others 
place  which  Mr.  Clinton  assigns  to  (even  earlier  than  Hermesianax, 
them;  the  epoch  of  Tyrtrcus  will  since  they  are  quoted  by  Cliamw- 
depend  upon  the  date  which  we  leon)  represented  Anakreon,  when 
assign  to  the  second  Messenian  in  old  age,  as  addressing  verses  to 
war.  Sappho  still  young.  A  pain,  the 

How  very  imperfectly   the  chro-  comic   writer  Diphilus    introduced 

nology  of  the  poetical  names  even  both    Archilochus     and    llippunax 

of  the  sixth  century   B.C. — Sappho,  as  the  lovers  of  Sappho. 
Anakreou,    Hipponax — was  known 
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from  Mimnermus,  who  comes  shortly  after  the  preceding 
four,  is  elegiac.  His  contemporaries  Alkseus  and  Sappho, 
besides  employing  most  of  those  metres  which  they  found 
existing,  invented  each  a  peculiar  stanza,  which  is  familiarly 
known  under  a  name  derived  from  each.  In  Solon,  the 
younger  contemporary  of  Mimnermus,  we  have  the  elegiac, 
iambic,  and  trochaic:  in  Theognis,  yet  later,  the  elegiac 
only.  Arion  and  Stesichorus  appear  to  have  been  innova- 
tors in  this  department,  the  former  by  his  improvement  in 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  or  circular  song  and  dance  in  honour 
of  Dionysus — the  latter  by  his  more  elaborate  choric  compo- 
sitions, containing  not  only  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  but 
also  a  third  division  or  epode  succeeding  them,  pronounced 
by  the  chorus  standing  still.  Both  Anakreon  and  Ibykus 
likewise  added  to  the  stock  of  existing  metrical  varieties. 
We  thus  see  that  within  the  century  and  a  half  succeeding 
Terpander,  Greek  poetry  (or  Greek  literature,  which  was 
then  the  same  thing)  became  greatly  enriched  in  matter  as 
well  as  diversified  in  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
connexion  between  the  two.  New  forms  were  essential 
for  the  expression  of  new  wants  and  feelings — though  the 
assertion  that  elegiac  metre  is  especially  adapted  for  one 
set  of  feelings,1  trochaic  for  a  second,  and  iambic  for  a 
third,  if  true  at  all,  can  only  be  admitted  with  great  lati- 
tude of  exception,  when  we  find  so  many  of  them  employed 
by  the  poets  for  very  different  subjects — gay  or  melancholy, 
bitter  or  complaining,  earnest  or  sprightly — seem- 

>ew  metres    .       ,          .,,    I-AJ.I      j-        •      •      ±-  T>    j.  /!          i 

superadded  mgiy  with  little  discrimination.  ±>ut  the  adop- 
to  the  ^  tion  of  some  new  metre,  different  from  the  per* 
-Elegiac"  petual  series  of  hexameters,  was  required  when 
iambic,  the  poet  desired  to  do  something  more  than  re- 
count a  long  story  or  fragment  of  heroic  legend 
— when  he  sought  to  bring  himself,  his  friends,  his  enemies, 

1  The  Latin  poets  and  the  Alex-  viii.   p.   45,    Gaisf.)   that   the   Ana- 

andrine  critics  seem   to  have  both  psestic  march-metre  of  Tyrtasus  was 

insisted  on  the   natural  mournful-  employed    by     the    comic     writers 

ness    of  the    elegiac    metre    (Ovid,  also,    for    a   totally    different  vein 

Ileroid.    xv.  7;    Horat.    Art.    Poet,  of  feeling.  See  the  Dissertation  of 

75):   see  also  the  fanciful  explana-  Franck,    Callinus,    p.    37-48    (Lips- 

tion     given     by     Didymus     in    the  1816). 

Etymologicon    Magnum,    v.    "EX;-  Of  the  remarks  made  by  O.  3Ii:.l- 

•,'o<;.  ler  respecting  the   metres  of  these 

\Ve   learn   from    Hephajstion   (c.  early  poets  (History  of  the  Litera- 
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his  city,  his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  matters  recent 
or  impending,  all  before  the  notice  of  the  hearer,  and  that 
too  at  once  with  brevity  and  animation.  The  Greek  hex- 
ameter, like  our  blank  verse,  has  all  its  limiting  conditions 
bearing  upon  each  separate  line,  and  presents  to  the  hearer 
no  predetermined  resting-place  or  natural  pause  beyond.  1 
In  reference  to  any  long  composition,  either  epic  and  dra- 
matic, such  unrestrained  licence  is  found  convenient,  and 
the  2ase  was  similar  for  Greek  epos  and  drama  —  the  single- 
linel  Iambic  Trimeter  being  generally  used  for  the  dia- 
logus  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  the  Daktylic  Hexa- 
meter had  been  used  for  the  epic.  The  metrical  changes 
introduced  by  Archilochus  and  his  contemporaries  may  be 
comjared  to  a  change  from  our  blank  verse  to  the  rhymed 
couplet  and  quatrain.  The  verse  was  thrown  into  little 
systems  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines,  with  a  pause  at  the 
end  )f  each;  and  the  halt  thus  assured  to,  as  well  as  ex- 
pecttd  and  relished  by,  the  ear,  was  generally  coincident 
with  a  close,  entire  or  partial,  in  the  sense  which  thus 
cairn  to  be  distributed  with  greater  point  and  effect. 

The  elegiac  verse,  or  common  Hexameter  and  Penta- 
meter (this  second  line  being  an  hexameter  with  the  third 
and  ;ixth  thesis,2  or  the  last  half  of  the  third  and  sixth 
foot  suppressed,  and  a  pause  left  in  place  of  it),  as  well  as 

ture  (f  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xi.  s.  *  I  employ,  however  unwillingly, 
8-12,  ic.;  ch.  xii.  s.  1,  2,  &c.),  many  the  word  thesis  here  (arsis  and 
appear  to  me  uncertified  and  dis-  thesis)  in  tho  sense  in  which  it  is 
putalle.  used  hy  G.  Hermann  ("Illud  tem- 

TV  some  good  remarks  on  the  pus,  in  quo  ictus  est,  arsin;  ea 
falirility  of  men's  impressions  tempora,  qua;  carent  ictu,  thesin 
respcting  the  natural  and  inherent  vocamus,"  Element.  Doctr.  .Metr. 
vjGocof  particular  metres,  see  Adam  sect.  15),  and  followed  by  Boeckh, 
Smili  (Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Metres 
Part  v.  ch.  i.  p.  329),  in  the  of  Pindar  (i.  4),  though  I  agree 
ed'tion  of  his  works  by  Dugald  with  Dr.  Bar!  am  (in  the  valuable 
Scwart.  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Hephses- 

See  the  observations  in  Aris-  tion,  Cambridge,  1843,  pp.  5-8)  that 
the  opposite  sense  of  the  words 
would  be  the  preferable  one,  just 
as  it  was  the  original  sense  in 
which  they  were  used  by  the  best 
Greek  musical  writers  :  Dr.  Bar- 
ham's  Preface  is  very  instructive 
on  the  difficult  subject  of  ancient 
OUTTJV  xai  rhythm  generally. 


X'TS:;Tp7.|j.|jiivTj'—  Xj;i?     £ipof/.£vr; 
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the  Epode  (or  Iambic  Trimeter  followed  by  an  Iambic 
Dimeter)  and  some  other  binary  combinations  of  verse 
Archiio-  which  we  trace  among  the  fragments  of  Arcbi- 
chus.  lochus,  are  conceived  with  a  view  to  such  increase 

of  effect  both  on  the  ear  and  the  mind,  not  less  than  to 
the  direct  pleasures  of  novelty  and  variety.  The  lanbic 
metre,  built  upon  the  primitive  Iambus  or  coarse  and 
licentious  jesting1  which  formed  a  part  of  some  Grecian 
festivals  (especially  of  the  festivals  of  Demeter  as  well  in 
Attica  as  in  Paros,  the  native  country  of  the  poet),  is  only 
one  amongst  many  new  paths  struck  out  by  this  inveative 
genius.  His  exuberance  astonishes  us,  when  we  consider 
that  he  takes  his  start  from  little  more  than  the  simple 
Hexameter,2  in  which  too  he  was  a  distinguished  composer 


1  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cererem,  202 ; 
Hesychius,  v.  FscpupU;  Herodot.  v. 
83 ;  Diodor.  v.  4.  There  were  va- 
rious gods  at  whose  festivals  scur- 
rility (tu)9ao(j.6<;)  was  a  consecrated 
practice,  seemingly  different  festi- 
vals in  different  places  (Aristot. 
Politic,  vii.  13,  8). 

The  reader  will  understand  bet- 
ter what  this  consecrated  scurri- 
lity means  by  comparing  the  des- 
cription of  a  modern  traveller  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  (Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  Mr. 
ICeppel  Craven,  London,  1821,  ch. 
xv.  p.  287):— 

"I  returned  to  Gerace  (the  site 
of  the  ancient  Epizephyrian  Iiokri) 
by  one  of  those  moonlights  which 
-are  known  only  in  these  latitudes, 
and  which  no  pen  or  pencil  can 
portray.  My  path  lay  along  some 
corn-fields,  in  which  the  natives 
•were  employed  in  the  last  labours 
of  the  harvest,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  i.nd  myself  sa- 
luted with  a  volley  of  opprobrious 
epithets  and  abusive  language, 
Tittered  in  the  most  threatening 
voice,  and  accompanied  with  the 
most  insulting  gestures.  This  ex- 
traordinary custom  is  of  the  most 
jemote  antiquity,  and  is  observed 


towards  all  strangers  durhg  the 
harvest  and  vintage  seasons;  those 
who  are  apprised  of  it  wil  keep 
their  temper  as  well  as  thrir  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  the  loss  of  either 
would  only  serve  as  a  sigial  for 
still  louderinvectives,  and  prolong 
a  contest  in  which  success  would 
be  as  hopeless  as  undesiraile." 

1  The  chief  evidence  Dr  the 
rhythmical  and  metrical  tanges 
introduced  by  Archilochus.s  to  be 
found  in  the  28th  chapter  >f  Plu- 
tarch, De  Musica,  p.  1140—141,  in 
words  very  difficult  to  undirstand 
completely.  See  Ulrici  Geahichte 
der  Hellenisch.  Poesie,  vo.  ii.  p. 
381. 

The  epigram  ascribed  to  Theo- 
kritus  (No.  18  in  Gaisford's  'oetse 
Minores)  shows  that  the  pod,  had 
before  him  Hexameter  composi- 
tions of  Archilochus,  as  we\]  as 
lyric — 

IicEa  TS  TOiEtv,   rpo?  Xupav  T'  Ui- 

See  the  article  on  Archilochu,  in 
Welcker's  Kleine  Scbriften,  p.71- 
82,  which  has  the  merit  of  showng 
that  iambic  bitterness  is  far  fom 
being  the  only  marked  featurein 
his  character  and  genius. 
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— for  even  of  the  elegiac  verse  he  is  as  likely  to  have  been 
the  inventor  as  Kallinus,  just  as  he  was  the  earliest  popular 
and  successful  composer  of  table-songs  or  Skolia,  though 
Terpander  may  have  originated  some  such  before  him. 
The  entire  loss  of  his  poems,  excepting  some  few  fragments, 
enables  us  to  recognise  little  more  than  one  characteristic 
— the  intense  personality  which  pervaded  them,  as  well  as 
that  coarse,  direct,  and  outspoken  license,  which  afterwards 
lent  such  terrible  effect  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athens. 
His  lampoons  are  said  to  have  driven  Lykambes,  the  father 
of  Neobule,  to  hang  himself.  Neobule  had  been  promised 
to  Archilochus  in  marriage,  but  that  promise  was  broken, 
and  the  poet  assailed  both  father  and  daughter  with  every 
species  of  calumny. l  In  addition  to  this  disappointment, 
he  was  poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  an  exile  from 
his  country  Paros  to  the  unpromising  colony  of  Thasos. 
The  desultory  notices  respecting  him  betray  a  state  of 
suffering  combined  with  loose  conduct  which  vented  itself 
sometimes  in  complaint,  sometimes  in  libellous  assault. 
He  was  at  last  slain  by  some  whom  his  muse  had  thus 
exasperated.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  finds  but 
one  voice  of  encomium  throughout  antiquity.  His  triumphal 
song  to  Herakles  was  still  popularly  sung  by  the  victors  at 
Olympia,  near  two  centuries  after  his  death,  in  the  days  of 
Pindar;  but  that  majestic  and  complimentary  poet  at  once 
denounces  the  malignity,  and  attests  the  retributive  suffer- 
ing, of  the  great  Parian  iambist.2 

Amidst  the  multifarious  veins  in  which  Archilochus 
displayed  his  genius,  moralising  or  gnomic  poetry   Simonidaa 
is  not  wanting;  while  his  contemporary  Simoni-    of  A™°F~ 

-,  *         c    A  j          .         ,  i       T        i  •  j.  £os,  Kal- 

aes  or  Amorgos  devotes  the  Iambic  metre  espe-    limis, 
cially  to  this  destination,  afterwards  followed   Tyrta-us. 
out  by  Solon  and  Theognis.     Kallinus,  the  earliest  celebra- 
ted elegiac  poet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  few 
fragments,  employed  the  elegiac  metre  for  exhortations  of 
warlike  patriotism;  and  the  more  ample  remains  which  we 
possess  of  Tyrtseus  are  sermons  in  the  same  strain,  preaching 

1  See  Meleager,    Epigram,    cxix.  epigram    of  Theokritus    (above  al- 

3,   Herat.  Epist.  19,    2:;,  and  Epod.  luded    to)   conveys    a   striking  tri- 

vi.  13,  with  the  Scholiast;  JElian,  bute  of  admiration  to  Archilochus  : 

V.  H.  x.  13.  compare  Quintilian,  x.  1,  and  Lie- 

7  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  55  :  Olymp.  ix.  bel,  ad  Archilochi  Fragmenta,  sect. 

1,  v:ith  the  Scholia  ;  Euripid.  Her-  5,  0,  7. 
cul.  Furens,  583-683.  The  eighteenth 
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to  the  Spartans  bravery  against  the  foe,  and  unanimity 
as  well  as  obedience  to  the  law  at  home.  They  are 
patriotic  effusions,  called  forth  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  sung  by  single  voice,  with  accompaniment 
of  the  flute, l  to  those  in  whose  bosoms  the  flame  of  courage 
was  to  be  kindled.  For  though  what  we  peruse  is  in  verse, 
we  are  still  in  the  tide  of  real  and  present  life,  and  we  must 
suppose  ourselves  rather  listening  to  an  orator  addressing 
the  citizens  when  danger  or  dissension  is  actually  impending. 
It  is  only  in  the  hands  of  Mimnermus  that  elegiac  verse 
comes  to  be  devoted  to  soft  and  amatory  subjects.  His 
few  fragments  present  a  vein  of  passive  and  tender  senti- 
ment, illustrated  by  appropriate  matter  of  legend,  such  as 
would  be  cast  into  poetry  in  all  ages,  and  quite  different 
from  the  rhetoric  of  Kallinus  and  Tyrtaeus. 

The  poetical  career  of  Alkman  is  again  distinct  from 
Musical  that  of  any  of  his  above-mentioned  contempora- 
and  poeti-  ries.  Their  compositions,  besides  hymns  to  the 
dencies  at  gods,  were  principally  expressions  of  feeling 
Sparta.  intended  to  be  sung  by  individuals,  though 
sometimes  also  suited  for  the  Komus  or  band  of  festive 
volunteers,  assembled  on  some  occasion  of  common  interest: 
those  of  Alkman  were  principally  choric,  intended  for  the 
song  and  accompanying  dance  of  the  chorus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  least  his  family  were  so : 
and  he  appears  to  have  come  in  early  life  to  Sparta,  though 
his  genius  and  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  discounte- 
nance the  story  that  he  was  brought  over  to  Sparta  as  a 
slave.  The  most  ancient  arrangement  of  music  at  Sparta, 
generally  ascribed  to  Terpander,2  underwent  considerable 
alteration,  not  only  through  the  elegiac  and  anapaestic 
measures  of  Tyrtseus,  but  also  through  the  Kretan  Thaletas 
and  the  Lydian  Alkman.  The  harp,  the  instrument  of 
Terpander,  was  rivalled  and  in  part  superseded  by  the  flute 
or  pipe,  which  had  been  recently  rendered  more  effective 
in  the  hands  of  Olympus,  Klonas,  and  Polymnestus,  and 
which  gradually  became,  for  compositions  intended  to  raise 
strong  emotion,  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  two — being 
employed  as  accompaniment  both  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtseus, 
and  to  the  hyporchemata  (songs  or  hymns  combined  with 

1  Athenfrus,  xiv.  p.  C30.  Republica,   Fragm.    xi.    p.  132,   ed. 

2  Plutarch,  De  Musica,  pp.  1134,     Xeumann;   Plutarch,   De  Sera  Nu- 
1135;     Aristotle,    De    Lacedasmon.      min.  Vindict.  c.  13.  p.  558. 
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dancing)  of  Thaletas;  also,  as  the  stimulus  and  regulator 
to  the  Spartan  military  march.1  These  elegies  (as  has 
been  just  remarked)  were  sung  by  one  person  in  the  midst 
of  an  assembly  of  listeners,  and  there  were  doubtless  other 
compositions  intended  for  the  individual  voice.  But  in 
general  such  was  not  the  character  of  music  and  poetry  at 
Sparta;  everything  done  there,  both  serious  and  recreative, 
was  public  and  collective,  so  that  the  chorus  and  its  per- 
formance received  extraordinary  development. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  chorus,  with  song 
and  dance  combined,  constituted  an  important  part  of  divine 
service  throughout  all  Greece.  It  was  originally  a  public 
manifestation  of  the  citizens  generally — a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  actively  engaged  in  it,2  and  receiving  some 
training  for  the  purpose  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education. 
Neither  the  song  nor  the  dance  under  such  conditions  could 
be  otherwise  than  extremely  simple.  But  in  process  of 
time,  the  performance  at  the  chief  festival  tended  to  be- 
come more  elaborate  and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons 
expressly  and  professionally  trained — the  mass  of  the 
citizens  gradually  ceasing  to  take  active  part,  and  being 
present  merely  as  spectators.  Such  was  the  practice  which 
grew  up  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens, 
where  the  dramatic  chorus  acquired  its  highest  perfection. 
But  the  drama  never  found  admission  at  Sparta,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  Spartan  life  tended  much  to  keep  up  the 
popular  chorus  on  its  ancient  footing.  It  formed  in  fact 

1    Thucyd.     v.     (19-70,     with     the  TO-J?    (xsv    Oeo'j?     iXeuu?    auT(T>    rapa- 

Scholia—  |jUT<k  tiiv  zoXsij-ixibv  VOJJLIOV  oxi'J^Utv  CUSTOM  sivai,  1X0. ;  compare 

.     .     .  AaxeSaifj/jviot  6s    ppaosim  xal  p.  799;  Maxinuis  Tyr.  Diss.  xxxvii. 

br.ii  7'j).r,Tcov  ->-j>.A<i>-(   vi[x(|j  ifnyJha-  4;  Aristophan.  Kan.  050-975;  Athe- 

TIOICUV,    O'j    TOO    'jEio'J     "/.'*;•  i'',     iXX'  nccus,    xiv.   p.    626;    Polyb.   iv.   :.0; 

tvct    6|AaX(b?   |AJT<X    i/'j'J[Aorj    3'j.t-jouv,  Lucian,    De    Saltatione,   c.   10,    11, 

xsi  |J.7)  SusitacrOur)  OUTOI?  7]  Ta;i?.  16,  31. 

Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qu.  ii.  Ifi.  "Spar-          Compare  Aristotle  (Problem,  xix. 

tiatarum    quorum     procedit    Mora  15)  about   the    primitive    character 

ad    tibiam,    iieque    adhibetur   ulla  and     subsequent     change     of    the 

sine  anaprcstis  peilibus  liortatio.:I  chorus ;    and    the    last    chapter   of 

The  flute  was  also  the  instrument  tho    eighth    book   of  his   Folitica: 

appropriated  to  Komus,  or  the  ex-  also  a  striking  passage  in  Plutarch 

cited  movement  of  half-intoxicated  (De    Cupidine   Divitiarum,    c.  8.  p. 

revellers     (Hesiod,     Scut.    Ilercul.  527)   about     the    transformation    of 

80;  Athente.  xiv.  p.  617-G18).  the  Dionysiac  festival  at  Cli.-eroneia 

*  Plato,  Leg£.  vii.  p.  -03.  fj'jovTa  from  simplicity  to  costliness. 
xai    aSovTa     xal     6py_o'Ja;/o  •(,     UJJTE 
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one  element  in  that  never-ceasing  drill  to  which  the  Spartans 
were  subject  from  their  boyhood,  and  it  served  a  purpose 
analogous  to  their  military  training,  in  accustoming  them 
to  simultaneous  and  regulated  movement — insomuch  that 
the  comparison  between  the  chorus,  especially  in  its  Pyrrhic 
or  war-dances,  and  the  military  enomoty,  seems  to  have 
been  often  dwelt  upon.1  In  the  singing  of  the  solemn 
paean  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakiuthia, 
king  Agesilaus  was  under  the  orders  of  the  chorus-master, 
and  sang  in  the  place  allotted  to  him;2  while  the  whole 
body  of  Spartans  without  exception — the  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  youth,  the  matrons  and  the  virgins — were 
distributed  in  various  choric  companies,3  and  trained  to 
harmony  both  of  voice  and  motion,  which  was  publicly  ex- 
hibited at  the  solemnities  of  the  G-ymnopsedia.  The  word 
dancing  must  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  is  now  employed,  and  as  comprising  every  variety 
of  rhythmical,  accentuated,  conspiring  movements,  or 
gesticulations,  or  postures  of  the  body,  from  the  slowest 
to  the  quickest;4  cheironomy,  or  the  decorous  and  expres- 
sive movement  of  the  hands,  being  especially  practised. 

We  see  thus  that  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Krete  (which 
approached  in  respect  to  publicity  of  individual  life  most 
nearly  to  Sparta)  the  choric  aptitudes  and  manifestations 

1  Athenarus,  xiv.  p.  628;    Suidas,      Pindar,  Hyporchemata,  Fragm.  78, 
vol.  iii.  p.  716,  ed.  Kuster;  Plutarch,      ed.  Bergk. 

Instituta    Laconica,   c.    32— x(O(io>-  Aixouva  (isv  irapOsvtov  5:75X01. 

SICK;    xat    TpafwSicK    O'JX    T)Xp6tovTO,  Also      Alkraan,     Fragm.      13,     ed. 

Z-UK  (j-TjTE  EV  oro'jSf,,    IA^TE   EV   nai-  Bergk;      Antigon.     Caryst.      Hist. 

8ia,  dxouujai  TU>-<   dvTi).EY"v'r*uv  T0^  Mirab.  c.  27. 

vojioi?— which  exactly    corresponds  4    How    extensively    pantomimic 

with  the   ethical   view    implied  in  the  ancient  orchesis   was,   may   be 

the  alleged   conversation  between  seen  by  the  example  in  Xenophon, 

Solon  and  Thespis  (Plutarch,  Solon,  Symposion  vii.  5,  ix.  3-6,  and  Plu- 

c.  29  :  gee  above,  ch.  xi.  vol.  III.  p.  tarch,    Symposion,    ix.    16,    2:    see 

147),    and    with    Plato,    Legg.    vii.  K.     F.     Hermann,     Lehrbuch     der 

p.  817.  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthumer  der 

2  Xenophon,    Agesilaus,    ii.    17.  Griechen,  ch.  29. 

o'xaSe    arEX9ti)v     E'I;    TOC     Taxivflia,  "Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltare- 

orco'j  iTa/ty?)  u~6  TO-J    yopoitoioO)  TOV  tur,    hsec  ratio    est:    quod    nullam 

•Kiia-ii  T<j)  ^£«)  avizr.i-z'kzi.  majores     nostri     partem      corporis 

"  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  14,  Ifl,  21;  ease   voluerunt,   qua;   non   sentiret 

Athenceus,   xiv.    p.   631-632,    xv.    p.  religionem:     nam    cantus    ad    ani- 

678;   Xenopbon,    Hellen.  vi.  4,  15;  mum,  saltatio  ad  mobilitatem  cor- 

I'o     Republic.     i,stcdu;ni.    ix.    6;  poris  pertinet."  (Servius  ad  Virgil. 

Jiclog.  v.  73.) 
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occupied  a  larger  space  than  in  any  other  Grecian  city. 
And  as  a  certain  degree  of  musical  and  rhythmical  variety 
was  essential  to  meet  this  want,1  while  music  was  never 
taught  to  Spartan  citizens  individually,  we  farther  under- 
stand how  strangers  likeTerpander,  Polymnestus,  Thaletas, 
Tyrtaeus,  Alkman,  &c.,  were  not  only  received,  but  acquired 
great  influence  at  Sparta,  in  spite  of  the  preponderant 
spirit  of  jealous  seclusion  in  the  Spartan  character.  All 
these  masters  appear  to  have  been  effective  in  „  . 
their  own  special  vocation — the  training  of  the  training- 
chorus — to  which  they  imparted  new  rhythmical  Aikman, 

,.  -i  r          -i  •   -i    ••>  j  •        Thaletas. 

action,  and  lor  which  they  composed  new  music. 
But  Alkman  did  this,  and  something  more.  He  possessed 
the  genius  of  a  poet,  and  his  compositions  were  read  after- 
wards with  pleasure  by  those  who  could  not  hear  them 
sung  or  see  them  danced.  In  the  little  of  his  poems  which 
remains  we  recognise  that  variety  of  rhythm  and  metre  for 
which  he  was  celebrated.  In  this  respect  he  (together 
with  the  Kretan  Thaletas,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
a  more  vehement  style  both  of  music  and  dance,  with  the 
Kretic  and  Paeonic  rhythm,  into  Sparta2)  surpassed  Ar- 
chilochus,  preparing  the  way  for  the  complicated  choric 
movements  of  Stesichorus  and  Pindar.  Some  of  his  frag- 
ments, too,  manifest  that  fresh  outpouring  of  individual 
sentiment  and  emotion  which  constitutes  so  much  of  the 
charm  of  popular  poetry.  Besides  his  touching  address 
in  old  age  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  over  whose  song  and 
dance  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preside,  he  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  of  his  hearty  appetite,  satisfied  with  simple  food 
and  relishing  a  bowl  of  warm  broth  at  the  winter  tropic.3 

1  Aristot.   Politic,   viii.  4,    6.     01  whom  Lilian    (V.  H.   xii.  50)    puts 

Aoix(jL>v£<; — 06    |xav  9  av  OVT  £?    "  |i  u)  <;  in  juxtaposition  with  Thaletas  and 

SuvavTai  xpi.-/siv  op'Jto;,  iu«  oaot,  T<X  Terpander,  nothing  is  known. 
^pTju-ra  v.ii  TO  jjiY)  7<1>M  jjLJXiov.  After  what   is  called  the  second 

1  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll.  340.  Oioi  fashion  of  music   (xctTaataan;)  had 

TS  KpT|Tiuv  icaiy/.riss,  *c. :  seeBoeckh,  thus  been   introduced  by  Thaletas 

He    Metris   Pindari,    ii.    7,    p.    143;  and    his    contemporaries— the   first 


Sp: 

given      much     instructive     matter  theus,   after  the  Persian  war: 

(Kreta,    vol.   iii.    p.    340-377).      Ke-  Plutarcn,  Agis,  c.  10. 

ejecting    Nymphajus    of   Kydonia,  •  Alkman,  Fragm.  13-17,  ed.  Bergk, 
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He  has  attached  to  the  spring  an  epithet,  which  comes 
home  to  the  real  feelings  of  a  poor  country  more  than 
those  captivating  pictures  which  abound  in  verse,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern.  He  calls  it  "the  season  of  short  fare" 
— the  crop  of  the  previous  year  being  then  nearly  consumed, 
the  husbandman  is  compelled  to  pinch  himself  until  his 
new  harvest  comes  in. l  Those  who  recollect  that  in  earlier 
periods  of  our  history,  and  in  all  countries  where  there  is 
little  accumulated  stock,  an  exorbitant  difference  is  often 
experienced  in  the  price  of  corn  before  and  after  the  har- 
vest, will  feel  the  justice  of  Alkman's  description. 

Judging  from  these  and  from  a  few  other  fragments 
of  this  poet,  Alkman  appears  to  have  combined  the  life  and 
exciting  vigour  of  Archilochus  in  the  song  properly  so 
called,  sung  by  himself  individually — with  a  larger  know- 
ledge of  musical  and  rhythmical  effect  in  regard  to  the 
choric  performance.  He  composed  in  the  Laconian  dialect 
— a  variety  of  the  Doric  with  some  intermixture  oL/Eolisms. 
And  it  was  from  him,  jointly  with  those  other  composers 
who  figured  at  Sparta  during  the  century  after  Terpander, 
as  well  as  from  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  choric 
muse2  in  Argos,  Sikyon,  Arcadia,  and  other  parts  of  Pelo- 
Doric  ponnesus,  that  the  Doric  dialect  acquired  per- 

diaiect  manent  footing  in  Greece,  as  the  only  proper 

intlth°yed  dialect  for  choric  compositions.  Continued  by 
choric  com-  Stesichorus  and  Pindar,  this  habit  passed  even 
positions.  to  ^  Attic  dramatists,  whose  choric  songs  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  Doric,  while  their  dialogue  is 
Attic.  At  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,3 the  musical  and  rhythmical  style  appears  to  have 

6   Tauooqo?   'AXx[i7.v:    compare   Fr.  '  Alkman,  Frag.  64,  ed.  Bergk. 

63.    Aristides  calls  him  6  TUVJ  nap-  *^p«i;  8'  sayjxi  rpsit;,  fjjprjq 

flivcuv  ETCCct-iEtr;?   xal   96(1.^00X0;  (Or.  Kai.  /£i|J.a  x'oj-oopav  Tptrav 

xlv.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  Dindorf).  Kai  TETpccrov  TO  ^o,  'Ixa 

Of    the    Parthcneia    of   Alkman  SaXXit  (xev,  saQisiv  8'  aoocv 

(songs,    hymns,    and  dances,   com-  Olx  EJTI. 

posed    for    a    chorus    of    maidens)  *  Plutarch,    De   Musica,   c.    9.   p. 

there    were    at    least    two     books  1134.    About  the  dialect  of  Alkman, 

(Stephanus    By/ant,    v.    'Epujtyrj).  sen  Ahreiia,    De   Dialecto   jEolicfi, 

He  was  the  earliest   poet  who  ac-  sect.  2,  4;  about  his  differentmetres, 

quired   renown   in   this   species   of  "\YeIcker,  Alkman.  Fragm.  p.  10-12. 

composition,  afterwards  much  pur-  *  Plutarch,    De  Musica,    c.  32.  p. 

sued  by  Pindar,   Bacchylidos,   and  1142,  c.  37.  p.  114-t ;  Athenreus,  xiv. 

SimonidSs  of  Ke6s ;    see  "Welcker,  p.  r>32.    In   Krete   also,    the   popu- 

Alkman.  Fragment,  p.  10.  larity    of    the     primitive    musical 
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been  fixed  by  Alkman  and  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have 
been  tenaciously  maintained,  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
with  little  or  no  innovation;  the  more  so,  as  the  flute-players 
at  Sparta  formed  an  hereditary  profession,  who  followed 
the  routine  of  their  fathers. 1 

Alkman  was  the  last  poet  who  addressed  himself  to 
the  popular  chorus.  Both  Arion  and  Stesichorus  composed 
for  a  body  of  trained  men,  with  a  degree  of  variety  and  in- 
volution such  as  could  not  be  attained  by  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  people.    The  primitive  Dithyrambus  was    .  . 
a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  honour  of  stesichorus 
Dionysus, 2  common  to  Naxos,  Thebes,  and  seem-    —substitu- 
ingly  to  many  other  places,  at  the  Dionysiac   the  pro- 
festival — a  spontaneous  effusion  of  drunken  men  fessionai 
in  the  hour  of  revelry,  wherein  the  poet  Archi-   Of  the 
lochus,  "with  the  thunder  of  wine  full  upon  his   popular 
mind,''  had  often  taken  the  chief  part.3  Its  ex- 
citing character  approached  to  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Mother  in  Asia,  and  stood  in  contrast  with  the  solemn  and 
stately  paean  addressed  to  Apollo.     Arion  introduced  into 
it  an  alteration  such  as  Archilochus  had  himself  brought 
jibout  in  the  scurrilous  Iambus.     He  converted  it  into  an 
elaborate  composition  inhonour  of  the  god,  sung  and  danced 
by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons,  not  only  sober,  but  trained 
with  great  strictness;  though  its  rhythm  and  movements, 
and  its  equipment  in  the  character  of  satyrs,  presented  more 
or  less  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  licence.     Born  at 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  Arion  appears  as  a  harper,  singer, 
and  composer,  much  favoured  by  Periander  at  Corinth,  in 
which  city  he  first  "composed,  denominated,  and  taught  the 
Dithyramb,"  earlier  than  any  one  known  to  Herodotus.4 

composers  was  maintained,  though  corum  Reliquias,  pp.  171-183  (Ber- 

along    with   the    innovator    Timo-  lin  1845). 

theus :  see  Inscription  No.  3053,  ap.  3  Archiloch.  Fragm.  72,  ed.  Berg'k. 

TJoeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  'Q;  AIIOV'JJOU  avocxToi  y.t.\'n  i;ap;oii 

1  Ilerodot.  vi.  GO.  They  were  prob-  [ii/.o; 

ably  a  f^oc;   with    an   heroic   pro-  Oioa  5ifj'jpot|A3ov,  otviu  £'JYx£P'zu''t!J~ 

genitor,  like  the  heralds,  to  whom  Ssl?  tppi-/7c. 

the  historian  compares  them.  The  old  oracle  quoted  in  Demos- 

2  Pimlar,    Fragm.  44,    ed.  Bergk,  then.    cont.    Meidiam,     about    the 
Fchol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.   xiii.  25  ;  Dionysia  at  Athens,    enjoins — Ato- 
3'roclus,    Chrestomathia,    c.    12-14,  v'Jso)  8rJtj.r.,TiX7j  Upa  T:>,EIV,  i.  a!  x  pa- 
ad    calc.    Hephrrst.    Gaisf.    p.    382:  f/jpa  xspijai,  xal  yopoo;  ia-i'i'M. 
compare  W.  M.  Schmidt,  In  Ditliy-  '  Ilerodot.  i.  23  ;  Suidas,  v.'Apiiov  ; 
srambum  Poctarumque  Dit'iyrambi-  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  25. 
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He  did  not,  however,  remain  permanently  there,  but  travel- 
led from  city  to  city  exhibiting  at  the  festivals  for  money, 
— especially  to  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greece,  where  he  ac- 
quired large  gains.  We  may  here  again  remark  how  the 
poets  as  well  as  the  festivals  served  to  promote  a  sentiment 
of  unity  among  the  dispersed  Greeks.  Such  transfer  of  the 
Dithyramb,  from  the  field  of  spontaneous  nature  into  the 
garden  of  art, J  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  refinement 
of  Dionysiac  worship ;  which  will  hereafter  be  found  still 
farther  exalted  in  the  form  of  the  Attic  drama. 

The  date  of  Arion  seems  about  600  B.C.,  shortly  after 
Alkman:  that  of  Stesichorus  is  a  few  years  later.  To  the 
latter  the  Greek  chorus  owed  a  high  degree  of  improvement, 
and  in  particular  the  final  distribution  of  its  performance 
into  the  Strophe,  the  Antistrophe,and  theEpodus:  the  turn, 
the  return,  and  the  rest.  The  rhythm  and  metre  of  the 
song  during  each  strophe  corresponded  with  that  during 
theantistrophe,  butwasvariedduringtheepodus, 
tioi^oTthe  an(l  again  varied  during  the  following  strophes, 
chorus  by  Until  this  time  the  song  had  been  monostropliic, 
^ItrophP13  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  one  uniform 
— Antistro-  stanza,  repeated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
dus'~Ep6~  of  the  composition;2  so  that  we  may  easily  see 
how  vast  was  the  new  complication  and  difficulty 
introduced  by  Stesichorus — not  less  for  the  performers  than 
for  the  composer,  himself  at  that  time  the  teacher  and 
trainer  of  performers.  Both  this  poet,  and  his  contem- 
porary the  flute-player  Sakadas  of  Argos, — who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  first  three  Pythian  games  founded  after  the 
Sacred  War, — seem  to  have  surpassed  their  predecessors 
in  the  breadth  of  subject  which  they  embraced,  borrowing 
from  the  inexhaustible  province  of  ancient  legend,  and  ex- 
panding the  choric  song  into  a  well-sustained  epical  narra- 
tive.3 Indeed  these  Pythian  games  opened  a  new  career 
to  musical  composers  just  at  the  time  when  Sparta  began 
to  be  closed  against  musical  novelties. 

1  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  6.     i-ji-t-ir^i-i  from  the  first  seven    (Hephsestion, 

•rijv  Toir,3iv  ex   -u>->    auTotr/^totspLi-  c.  xv.  p.  134  Gaisf.  ;  Hermann,  Ele- 

Ttuv;  again,  to  the  same  effect,  ibid,  menta    Doctrin.   Metrics,    c.    xvii. 

c.  9.  sect.  595).    'AXxfxavixrj  xaivoTop.ia  X7t 

1  Alkman  slightly  departed  from  2-:v;3i/6pcio;  (Plutarch,  De  Musica, 

this  rule  :   in    one  of  his  composi-  p.  1135). 

tions  of  fourteen  strophes,  the  last  *  Pausanias,    vi.    14,    4;    x.  7,    3. 

seven  were  in   a    different    metre  Sakadas,    as   well   as  Stesichorus, 
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Alkseus  and  Sappho,  both  natives  of  Lesbos,  appear 
about  contemporaries  with  Arion  B.C.  610-580. 
Of  their  once  celebrated  lyric  compositions,  ^apph0S.aUd 
scarcely  anything  remains.  But  the  criticisms 
which  are  preserved  on  both  of  them  place  them  in 
strong  con-trast  with  Alkman,  who  lived  and  composed 
under  the  more  restrictive  atmosphere  of  Sparta — and 
in  considerable  analogy  with  the  turbulent  vehemence  of 
Archilochus, l  though  without  his  intense  private  malig- 
nity. Both  Alkeeus  and  Sappho  composed  for  their  own 
local  audience,  and  in  their  own  Lesbian  ^Eolic 
dialect;  not  because  there  was  any  peculiar  fitness  in  that 
dialect  to  express  their  vein  of  sentiment,  but  because  it 
was  more  familiar  to  their  hearers.  Sappho  herself  boasts 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  Lesbian  bards;2  and  the  celebrity 
of  Terpander,  Perikleitas,  and  Arion,  permits  us  to  suppose 
that  there  may  have  been  before  her  other  popular  bards 
in  the  island  who  did  not  attain  to  a  wide  Hellenic  cele- 
brity. Alkteus  included  in  his  songs  the  fiercest  bursts 
of  political  feeling,  the  stirring  alternations  of  war  and 
exile,  and  all  the  ardent  relish  of  a  susceptible  man  for 
wine  and  love.3  The  love-song  seems  to  have  formed  the 

composed   an  'D.io'j    r.ip-i^   (Athe-  turn    of  Ancient    Greece,    cli.   xiv. 

nreus,  xiii.  p.  60f>).  sect.  5. 

"Stesichorum    (observes    (k'uinti-  The  musical  composers  of  Argos 

lian,  x.  1)  quam  sit  ingenio  validus,  are  affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have 

materiro  quoque  ostendunt,  maxima  been  the  most  renowned  in  Greece, 

bella  et  clarissimos  canentem  du-  half  a  century  after  Sakadas  (Her. 

ces,    et    epici    carminis    onera  lyrft  iii.  131). 

sustiucntem.  Reddit  enim'  personis  '  Horat.  Epistol.  i.  19,  23. 

in  agendo  simul  loquendoque  debi-  2  Sappho,  Fragm.  !>3,    ed.  Bergk. 

tam    dignitatem:     r.c    si    temiisset  See  also  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp.  145- 

modurn,  videtur  rcmulari  proximus  165.      Respecting     tlie     poetesses, 

Homerum  potuisse:  sed  redundat,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  noted, 

atque  eftunditur:  quod,  ut  est  re-  contemporary     witli    Sappho,    sco 

prehendc'iidum,    ita    copirc   vitiuui  Ulrici,  Gesch.    der  Hellcn.  Poesic, 

est."  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

Simonides  of  Keos  (Frag.  19,  ed.  3  Dionys.    Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  v.  ^2; 

Bergk)  puts  Homer   and  Stcsicho-  Horat.  Od.   i.  32 ;    Cicero,    De    Nat. 

i-us  together:    see  tlie    epigram    of  Deor.  i.    28;    the    striking   passage 

Autipatcr  in  the  Anthologia,    t.  i.  in    Plutarch,     Symposion    iii.  1,    3, 

p.  32S,    ed.   Jacobs,    and  Dio  Chry-  ap.  Bcrgk.  Fragm.  42.   In   the  view 

sostom,  Or.  55.  vol.  ii.  p.  284,  Reisk.  of    Dionysius,    the    zl^oljc    dialect 

Compare  Kleine,    Stesichori    Frag-  of  Alkanis  and  Sappho  diminished 

ment.    p.  30-34    (Berlin    1S2^\.    and  the    value    of   their  compositions: 

0.  Milller,    History   of  the  Litera-  the    JEolic    accent,    analogous    to 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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principal  theme  of  Sappho,  who,  however,  also  composed 
odes  or  songs1  on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  serious 
as  well  as  satirical,  and  is  said  farther  to  have  first  employed 
the  Myxolydian  mode  in  music.  It  displays  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  metrical  and  rhythmical  novelty,  that  Alkseus 
and  Sappho  are  said  to  have  each  invented  the  peculiar 
stanza,  well-known  under  their  respective  names — combi- 
nations of  the  dactyl,  trochee  and  iambus,  analogous  to  the 
asynartetic  verses  of  Archilochus.  They  by  no  means 
confined  themselves  however  to  Alkaic  and  Sapphic  metre. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  composed  hymns  to  the  gods; 
indeed  this  is  a  theme  common  to  all  the  lyric  and  choric 
poets,  whatever  may  be  their  peculiarities  in  other  ways. 
Most  of  their  compositions  were  songs  for  the  single  voice, 
not  for  the  chorus.  The  poetry  of  Alkseus  is  the  more 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Muse  in  actual  political  warfare,  and  shows 
the  increased  hold  which  that  motive  was  acquiring  on 
the  Grecian  mind. 

The  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists  in  verse,  approach 
Gnomic  or  ^v  ^ne  tone  of  their  sentiments  more  to  the 
moralising  nature  of  prose.  They  begin  with  Simonides 
poets.  Q£  Amorgos  or  of  Samos,  the  contemporary 

of  Archilochus.  Indeed  Archilochus  himself  devoted 
some  compositions  to  the  illustrative  fable,  which  had 
not  been  unknown  even  to  Hesiod.  In  the  remains  of 

the     Latin,     and     acknowledging  something    remarkable    which    in- 

scarcely   any    oxyton  words,  must  duced  him  to  single  out  this  event; 

have    .rendered     them     much    less  but    we   do    not   know   what,    nor 

agreeable  in  recitation  or  song.  can  we   trust  the  hints    suggested 

1    See    Plutarch,    De    Music,    p.  by  Ovid  (Heroid.  xv.  51). 

1130;  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Comp.  Verb  Nine    books    of   Sappho's   gongs 

c.    23.    p.    173,    Reisk.,    and    some  were  collected  by  the  later  literary 

striking  passages    of  Himerius,  in  Greeks,  arranged  chiefly  according 

respect    to    Sappho    (i.   4,    16,    1M  ;  to  the  metres  (B.  F.  Neue,  Sappho- 

Maximus    Tyrius,     Dissert,     xxiv.  nis   fragment,    p.   11,  Berlin  1827). 

7-9),    and    the    encomium     of   the  There  were  ten  books  of  the  songs 

critical     Dionysius     (De    Compos,  of  Alkseus   (Athenreus,  xi.  p.  481), 

Verborum,  c.  23,  p.  173).  and  both  Aristophanes  (Grammati- 

The  author  of  the  Parian  marble  cus)    and     Aristarchus    published 

adopts  as  one  of  his  chronological  editions    of   them   (Heph.Tstion,  c. 

epochs    (Epoch    37)    the    flight    of  xv.    p.    134,     Gaisf.).      Dika»archus 

Sappho,    or   exile,    from    Mitylen&  wrote     a    commentary     upon    his 

to     Sicily,      somewhere      between  songs  (Athenceug,  xi.  p.  461). 
G04-596    B.C.     There    probably    was 
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Simonides  of  Amorgos  we  trace  nothing  relative  to  the 
man  personally,  though  he  too,  like  Archilochus,  is  said 
to  have  had  an  individual  enemy,  Orodcekides,  whose 
character  was  aspersed  by  his  Muse.1  His  only  consider- 
able poem  extant  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  charac- 
ters of  women,  in  iambic  verse,  and  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  various  animals — the  mare,  the  ass,  the 
bee,  &c.  This  poem  follows  out  the  Hesiodic  vein 
respecting  the  social  and  economical  mischief  usually 
caused  by  women,  with  some  few  honourable  exceptions. 
But  the  poet  shows  a  much  larger  range  of  observation 
and  illustration,  if  we  compare  him  with  his  predecessor 
Hesiod;  moreover  his  illustrations  come  fresh  from  life 
and  reality.  "We  find  in  this  early  iambist  the  same 
sympathy  with  industry  and  its  due  rewards,  which  is 
observable  in  Hesiod,  together  with  a  still  more  melan- 
choly sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  events. 

Of  Solon  and  Theognis  I  have  spoken  in  former 
chapters.  They  reproduce  in  part  the  moralising 
vein  of  Simonides,  though  with  a  strong  xheognu? 
admixture  of  personal  feeling  and  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  passing  events.  The  mixture  of  political  with 
social  morality,  which  we  find  in  both,  marks  their  more 
advanced  age:  Solon  bears  in  this  respect  the  same  relation 
to  Simonides,  as  his  contemporary  Alkaeus  bears  to  Archi- 
lochus. His  poems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  frag- 
ments remaining,  appear  to  have  been  short  occasional 
effusions,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic  poem  respecting 
the  submerged  island  of  Atlantis ;  which  he  began  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  but  never  finished.  They  are  elegiac, 
trimeter  iambic,  and  trochaic  tetrameter:  in  his  hands 
certainly  neither  of  these  metres  can  be  said  to  have  any 
special  or  separate  character.  If  the  poems  of  Solon  are 
short,  those  of  Theognis  are  much  shorter,  and  are  indeed 
so  much  broken  (as  they  stand  in  our  present  collection), 
as  to  read  like  separate  epigrams  or  bursts  of  feeling, 
which  the  poet  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  incorporate 
in  any  definite  scheme  or  series.  They  form  a  singular 
mixture  of  maxim  and  passion — of  general  precept  with 
personal  affection  towards  the  youth  Kyrnus — which  sur- 
prises us  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  literary  composition, 
but  which  seems  a  very  genuine  manifestation  of  an 

1  Welcker,   Simonidis   Ainorgini  Iambi  qui  supersunt,  p.  9. 

C  2 
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impoverished  exile's  complaints  and  restlessness.  What 
remains  to  us  of  Phokylides,  another  of  the  gnomic  poets 
nearly  contemporary  with  Solon,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
few  maxims  in  verse — couplets  with  the  name  of  the 
author  in  several  cases  embodied  in  them. 

Amidst  all  the  variety  of  rhythmical  and  metrical  in- 
novations which  have  been  enumerated,  the  ancient  epic 
continued  to  be  recited  by  the  rhapsodes  as  before.  Some 
new  epical  compositions  were  added  to  the  existing  stock: 
Eugammon  of  Kyrene,  about  the  50th  Olympiad  (580  B.C.), 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  series.  At  Athens,  especially, 
both  Solon  and  Peisistratus  manifested  great  solicitude 
as  well  for  the  recitation  as  for  the  correct  preservation  of 
the  Iliad.  Perhaps  its  popularity  may  have  been  diminished 
by  the  competition  of  so  much  lyric  and  choric  poetry, 
more  showy  and  striking  in  its  accompaniments,  as  well  as 
Subordina-  more  changeful  in  its  rhythmical  character. 
tion  of  "Whatever  secondary  effect,  however,  this  newer 
ancTor-1  species  of  poetry  may  have  derived  from  such 
chestricai  helps,  its  primary  effect  was  produced  by  real 
Sfeat'S^the  intellectual  or  poetical  excellence — by  the 
•words  and  thoughts,  sentiment  and  expression,  not  by  the 
meaning.  accompaniment.  For  a  long  time  the  musical 
composer  and  the  poet  continued  generally  to  be  one  and 
the  same  person;  and  besides  those  who  have  acquired  suf- 
ficient distinction  to  reach  posterity,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
there  were  many  known  only  to  their  own  contemporaries. 
But  with  all  of  them  the  instrument  and  the  melody  con- 
stituted only  the  inferior  part  of  that  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  music — altogether  subordinate  to  the  "thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn."  1  Exactness  and  variety 
of  rhythmical  pronunciation  gave  to  the  words  their  full 
effect  upon  a  delicate  ear;  but  such  pleasure  of  the  ear 
was  ancillary  to  the  emotion  of  mind  arising  out  of  the 
sense  conveyed.  Complaints  are  made  by  the  poets,  even 
so  early  as  500  B.C.,  that  the  accompaniment  was  becoming 
too  prominent.  But  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  the  comic 
poet  Aristophanes,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  that  the  primitive  relation  between  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  and  the  words  was  really  reversed — and 
loud  were  the  complaints  to  which  it  gave  rise.2  The  per- 

1  Aristophan.  Xubes,  536.  T:'JVJ-'   gXr^.yQ;.,. 

'A XV     crit-J)    xcci    7di;    S-ZTIV  mo-          *    See    I'ratinas    ap.    Athenaeum, 
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formance  of  the  flute  or  harp  then  became  more  elaborate, 
showy,  and  overpowering,  while  the  words  were  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  show  off  the  player's  execution.  I  notice 
briefly  this  subsequent  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth,  by  contrast,  the  truly  intellectual  character  of  the 
original  lyric  and  choric  poetry  of  Greece;  and  of  showing 
how  much  the  vague  sentiment  arising  from  mere  musical 
sound  was  lost  in  the  more  definite  emotion,  and  in  the 
more  lasting  and  reproductive  combinations,  generated  by 
poetical  meaning. 

The  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short  maxims 
or  sayings  of  Phokylides,  conduct  us  to  the  men-  Seven  Wise 
tion  of  the  Seven  "Wise  men  of  Greece.  Solon  Men- 
was  himself  one  of  the  seven,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  poets  or  composers  in  verse. l  To  most  of  them  is 
ascribed  also  an  abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together 
with  one  short  saying  or  maxim  peculiar  to  each,  serving 
as  a  sort  of  distinctive  motto.2  Indeed  the  test  of  an  ac- 
complished man  about  this  time  was  his  talent  for  singing 

xiv.    p.    C17,    also  p.    G3G,    and    the  of  the  last    three    centuries.     The 

striking  fragment  of  the  lost  comic  character  of  Greek  poetry  certainly 

poet  Pherekrates,   in  Plutarch,  De  tended  to    degenerate    after  Euri- 

Musica,    p.    1141,     containing     the  pities. 

bitter  remonstrance  of  Husic  (Moo-  *  Bias  of  Priene  composed  a 
oixr,)  against  the  wrong  which  she  poem  of  200)  verses  on  the  con- 
had  suffered  from  the  dithyrambist  rlitiou  of  Ionia  (Diogen.  Laert.  i. 
Melanippides:  compare  also  Aristo-  85),  from  which  perhaps  Herodotus 
phanes,  Tsubes,  951-972  ;  AthenfflUB,  may  have  derived  (either  directly 
xiv.  p.  C17;  Horat.  Art.  Poetic,  or  indirectly)  the  judicious  advice 
2^5;  and  W.  M.  Schmidt,  Diatribg  which  he  ascribes  to  that  philo- 
in  Dithyrambum,  ch.  viii.  p.  250—  gopher  on  thp  occasion  of  the  first 
2C5.  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia  (Herod. 

To      ao^pov      xr.      i^pi—ov— the  i.  170). 

character  of  the  newer  music  (Plu-  Not      merely     Xenophanes     the 

tarch,    Age,    c.    10)— aa    contrasted  philosopher    (Diogen.     Laert.    viii. 

with    TO    <j£|A'KJv    y.t'i.    a-2sUpyov    of  36,    ix.    20),    but     long    after    him 

the  old  music  (Plutarch,  De  Musica,  Parmenides  and  Empedokles,  com- 

t('  sup."):    ostentation  and   affected  posed  in  verse. 

display,  against  seriousness  and  2  See  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
simplicity.  It  is  by  no  means  cer-  dotus  (vi.  12^-129)  of  the  way  in 
tain  that  these  reproaches  against  which  Kleisthenes  of  Pikyon  test- 
tlie  more  recent  music  of  the  ed  the  comparative  education 
Greeks  wore  well-founded;  we  (rai^y -tc)  of  the  various  suitors 
may  well  be  rendered  mistrustful  who  came  to  woo  his  daughter — 
of  their  accuracy  when  we  hear  ol  Si  ii-ir^-r^n  Iprj  Ji/ov  a;j/fi  TS 
similar  remarks  and  contrasts  ad-  [xovur/f  X7.i  TUJ  X=y,p.iva)  et  "6 
vanced  with  regard  to  the  music  (LZWI. 
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or  reciting  poetry,  and  for  making  smart  and  ready  answers. 
Respecting  this  constellation  of  Wise  Men — who  in  the 
next  century  of  Grecian  history,  when  philosophy  came  to 
be  a  matter  of  discussion  and  argumentation,  were  spoken 
of  with  great  eulogy  — all  the  statements  are  confused,  in 
part  even  contradictory.  Neither  the  number,  nor  the 
names,  are  given  by  all  authors  alike.  Dikaearchus  num- 
bered ten,  Hermippus  seventeen :  the  names  of  Solon  the 
Athenian,  Thales  the  Milesian,  Pittakus  the  Mitylenean, 
and  Bias  the  Prienean,  were  comprised  in  all  the  lists -and 
the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato l  were,  Kleobulus 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  Myson  of  Chense,  and  Cheilon  of 
Sparta.  "We  cannot  certainly  distribute  among  them  the 
sayings  or  mottos,  upon  which  in  later  days  the  Amphik- 
tyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription  in  the  Delphian 
temple — Know  thyself — Nothing  too  much — Know  thy 
opportunity — Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.  Bias 
is  praised  as  an  excellent  judge:  while  Myson  was  de- 
clared by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  be  the  most  discreet  man 
among  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  satirical 
poet  Hipponax — this  is  the  oldest  testimony  (540  B.C.) 
which  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  any  of  the  Seven.  But 
Kleobulus  of  Lindus,  far  from  being  universally  extolled, 
is  pronounced  by  the  poet  Simonides  to  be  a  fool.2 

Diksearchus,  however,  justly  observed, that  these  Seven 
or  Ten  persons  were  not  Wise  Men  or  Philosophers,  in  the 
sense  which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but  persons  of 
practical  discernment  in  reference  to  man  and  society3 — 
of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as  their  contemporary  the  fabulist 
^Esop,  though  not  employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration. 
Their  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  inas- 

1  Plato,     Protagoras,    c.    28.    p.      an  opinion  delivered  by  him  (Fragm. 
343.  8,    ed.    Bergk ;    Plato,   Protagoras, 

2  Hipponax,    Fragm.    77,   34,    ed.      c.  26.  p.  339). 

Bergk — xcii  otxdjoajflat  Biavros  -oO  *  Dikaearchus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert. 

npf/ivioi;  xpiiTtajv.  i.  40.    cuve-oy?  xal  vojjLoSETixoix;  OEI- 

Kit   MuatOV,   "j'i  ti>  'itG).),(I>v  V07r,7a  zo).tTiX'yj-<  xai  5po;jTr,piOv  O'jvs- 

'Avstxev  dv&pfbv  0u>?povi0TaTOv  itch-  aiv.    Plutarch,   Themistokles,  c.  2. 

tiov.  About   the    story   of  the   tripod, 

Simonid6s,    Fr.    6,    ed.    Bergk—  which    is    said   to   have    gone    the 

(xtosou  «<o"oi;    aSs   fo'j\&.     Diogen.  round  of  these  seven  wise  men,  s"e 

Laert.  i.  6.  2.  Menage    ad   Diogen.    Laert.    i.    i.r. 

Simonides   treats   Pittakus   with  p.  17. 
more  respect,   though    questioning 
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much  as  they   are  the  first  persons  who  ever   They  were 
acquired  an  Hellenic  reputation  grounded  on   the  first 
mental  competency  apart  from  poetical  genius   ^eq°ai7ed°an 
or    effect — a    proof   that  political   and  social   Hellenic 
prudence  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and   wUhouV0"' 
admired  on  its  own  account.     Solon,  Pittakus,   poetical 
Bias,  and  Thales,  were  all  men  of  influence — the   e 
first  two  even  men  of  ascendency  * — in  their  respective  cities. 
Kleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  and  Periander  (by  some 
numbered  among  the  seven)  of  Corinth.     Thales  stands 
distinguished  as  the  earliest  name  in  physical  philosophy, 
with  which  the  other  contemporary  Wise  Men  are  not  said 
to  have  meddled.  Their  celebrity  rests  upon  moral,  social, 
and  political  wisdom  exclusively,  which  came  into  greater 
honour  as  the  ethical  feeling  of  the  Greeks  improved  and 
as  their  experience  became  enlarged. 

In  these  celebrated  names  we  have  social  philosophy 
in  its  early  and  infantine  state — in  the  shape   Earl 
of  homely  sayings  or  admonitions,  either  supposed  infestation 
to  be  self-evident,  or  to  rest  upon  some  great   of  J>hll°.- 

,        . ,       ,.    .  i  ,     ,  sophy— in 

authority  divine  or  human,  but  neither  accom-   the  form  of 
panied  by  reasons  nor  recognising  any  appeal  to    maxims- 
inquiry  and  discussion  as  the  proper  test  of  their  rectitude. 
Prom  such  incurious  acquiescence,  the  sentiment  to  which 
these  admonitions  owe  their  force,  we  are  parti  ally  liberated 
even  in  the  poet  Simonides  of  Keos,  who  (as  before  alluded 
to)  severely  criticises  the  song  of  Kleobulus  as  well  as  its 
author.     The  half-century  which  followed  the 
age  of  Simonides  (the  interval  between  about   g^ti-Tof** 
480-430  B.C.)  broke  down  that  sentiment  more    dialectics 
and  more,  by  familiarising  the  public  with  argu-   cusLfcm" 
mentative  controversy  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  popular  judicature,  and  even  on  the  dramatic  stage. 
And  the  increased  self-working  of  the  Grecian  mind,  thus 
created,  manifested  itself  in  Sokrates,  who  laid  open  all 
ethical  and  social  doctrines  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and 
who  first  awakened  among  his  countrymen  that  love  of 
dialectics  which  never  left  them — an  analytical  interest  in 
the  mental  process  of  inquiring  out,  verifying,  proving  and 
expounding  truth.  To  this  capital  item  of  human  progress, 
secured  through  the  Greeks — and  through  them  only — to 

1  Cicero,    De  Republ.  i.   7;   1'lu-      Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Littera- 
tarch,  in  Delpb.  p.  385;  Bernharuy,      tur,  vol.  i.  sect.  60.  not.  3. 
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mankind  generally,  our  attention  will  be  called  at  a  later 
period  of  the  history.  At  present  it  is  only  mentioned  in 
contrast  with  the  naked,  dogmatical,  laconism  of  the  Seven 
"Wise  Men,  and  with  the  simple  enforcement  of  the  early 
poets — a  state  in  which  morality  has  a  certain  place  in  the 
feelings,  but  no  root,  even  among  the  superior  minds,  in  the 
conscious  exercise  of  reason. 

The  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Solon  (660-580 
in  r  se  of  B'°')  seems>  as  nas  been  remarked  in  my  former 
the  babit  of  volume,  to  be  the  period  in  which  writing  first 
writing—  came  to  be  applied  to  Greek  poems — to  the 

commence-      -,-,-  ,,  ,  * 

ment  of  Homeric  poems  among  the  number;  and  shortly 
prose  com-  after  the  end  of  that  period,  commences  the  sera 

positions.  p  ...  ..,    r  ,  ml 

oi  compositions  without  metre  or  prose.  The 
philosopher  Pherekydes  of  Syros,  about  550  B.C.,  is  called 
by  some  the.  earliest  prose-writer.  But  no  prose-writer  for 
a  considerable  time  afterwards  acquired  any  celebrity — 
seemingly  none  earlier  than  Hekatseus  of  Miletus, l  about 
510-490  B.C. — prose  being  a  subordinate  and  ineffective 
species  of  composition,  not  always  even  perspicuous,  and 
requiring  no  small  practice  before  the  power  was  acquired 
of  rendering  it  interesting.2  Down  to  the  generation 
preceding  Sokrates,  the  poets  continued  to  be  the  grand 
leaders  of  the  Greek  mind.  Until  then,  nothing  was  taught 
to  youth  except  to  read,  to  remember,  to  recite  musically 
and  rhythmically,  and  to  comprehend,  poetical  composition. 
The  comments  of  preceptors  addressed  to  their  pupils  may 
probably  have  become  fuller  and  more  instructive,  but  the 
text  still  continued  to  be  epic  or  lyric  poetry.  These  were 
the  best  masters  for  acquiring  a  full  command  of  the  com- 
plicated accent  and  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language,  so  essen- 
tial to  an  educated  man  in  ancient  times,  and  so  sure  to  be 
detected  if  not  properly  acquired.  Not  to  mention  the 
Choliambist  Hipp&nax,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
with  the  devil  of  Archilochus,  and  in  part  also  with  his 
genius — Anakreon,  Ibykus, Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Simonides, 
and  the  dramatists  oi  Athens,  continue  the  line  of  eminent 
poets  without  intermission.  After  the  Persian  war,  the 

1  Pliny,  H.  X.  vii.  57.    Suidas  v.  obscurity  of  the  early  Greek  prose- 
'Exatcuo;.  writers,  in  reference  to  the  darkness 

2  H.  Sitter  (Geschichte   der  Phi-  of  expression  and  meaning  univer- 
losophie,    ch.  vi.  p.  243)   has   some  sally  charged  upon  the  philosopher 
good  remarks  oil  the  difficulty  and  Herakleitus. 
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requirements  of  public  speaking  created  a  class  of  rhetorical 
teachers,  while  the  gradual  spread  of  physical  philosophy 
widenedthe  range  of  instruction;  so  that  prose  composition, 
for  speech  or  forwriting,  occupied  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  attention  of  men,  and  was  gradually  wrought  up  to 
high  perfection,  such  as  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  Hero- 
dotus. But  before  it  became  thus  improved,  and  acquired 
that  style  which  was  the  condition  of  wide-spread  popu- 
larity, we  may  be  sure  that  it  had  been  silently  used  as  a 
means  of  recording  information,  and  that  neither  the  large 
mass  of  geographical  matter  contained  in  the  Periegesis 
of  Hekatseus,  nor  the  map  first  prepared  by  his  contem- 
porary Anaximander,  could  have  been  presented  to  the 
world,  without  the  previous  labours  of  unpretending  prose 
writers,  who  set  down  the  mere  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. The  acquisition  of  prose-writing,  commencing 
as  it  does  about  the  age  of  Peisi stratus,  is  not  less  remark- 
able as  an  evidence  of  past,  than  as  a  means  of  future, 
progress. 

Of  that  splendid  genius  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
which  shone  forth  in  Greece  after  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  first  lineaments  only  are  discover-    gmnings 
able  between  600-560  B.C.,  in  Corinth,  J3gina,    ?f  Grecian 
Samos,  vjiiios.  Ephesus,  &c. — enough  however 
to  give  evidence  of  improvement  and  progress.     Grlaukus 
of  Chios  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  welding  iron, 
and  Hhoekus  or  his  son  Theodoras  of  Samos  the  art  of 
casting  copper  or  brass  in  a  mould.  Both  these  discoveries, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  appear  to  date  a  little  before 
GOO  B.C.  '     The  primitive  memorial  erected  in  honour  of 

1  See  O.  Miiller,  Archiiologie  dor  school  —  compare  xxxv.  12.  and 

Ktinst,  sect.  61  ;  Sillig,  Catalogus  xxxvi.  R),  and  moreover  intrinsi- 

Artificum — under  Theod&rus  and  cally  improbable.  Herodotus  (i. 

Teleklos.  51)  speaks  of  "the  Samian  Theodo- 

Thiersoh  (Kpochen  derBildenden  rus,"  and  seems  to  have  known 

Kunst,  p.  182-190,  2nd  edit.)  places  only  one  person  so  called;  Dio- 

Ehoekus  near  the  beginning  of  the  dorus  (i.  9-)  and  Pausanias  (x.  38, 

recorded  Olympiads;  and  supposes  3)  give  different  accounts  of.  Theo- 

two  artists  named  Theod'orus,  one  dorus,  but  the  positive  evidence 

the  grandson  of  the  other;  but  this  does  not  enable  us  to  verify  thr 

seems  to  mo  not  sustained  by  any  genealogies  either  of  Thiersch 

adequate  authority  (for  the  loose  or  ().  M  tiller.  Herodotus  (iv.  152) 

chronology  of  Pliny  about  the  Sa-  mentions  the  'Hpilov  at  Samos  in 

inian  school  of  artists  is  not  more  connexion  with  events  near  Olvmp. 

trustworthy  than  about  the  Chiau  37 ;  but  this  docs  not  prove  that 
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a  god  did  not  even  pretend  to  be  an  image,  but  was  often 
nothing  more  than  a  pillar,  a  board,  a  shapeless  stone,  a 
post,  &c.,  fixed  so  as  to  mark  and  consecrate  the  locality, 
and  receiving  from  the  neighbourhood  respectful  care  and 
decoration  as  well  as  worship.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
real  statue,  though  of  the  rudest  character,  carved  in 
wood;  and  the  families  of  carvers — who  from  father  to  son, 
exercised  this  profession,  represented  in  Attica  by  the 
name  of  Daedalus  and  in  ^Egina  by  the  name  of  Smilis — 
adhered  long  with  strict  exactness  to  the  consecrated  type 
Restricted  °^  eacn  particular  god.  Gradually  the  wish  grew 
character  up  to  change  the  material,  as  well  as  to  correct 
f/o'nTreii-*'  the  rudeness,  ofsuch  primitive  idols.  Sometimes 
gious  asso-  the  original  wood  was  retained  as  the  material, 
ciations.  bu£  covere(j  in  part  with  ivory  or  gold — in  other 
cases  marble  or  metal  was  substituted.  Dipoenus  and 
Skyllis  of  Krete  acquired  renown  as  workers  in  marble 
about  the  50th  Olympiad  (580  B.C.).  From  them  down- 
wards, a  series  of  names  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished; moreover  it  seems  about  the  same  period  that 
the  earliest  temple-offerings,  in  works  of  art  properly  so 
called,  commence — the  golden  statue  of  Zeus,  and  the  large 
carved  chest,  dedicated  by  the  Kypselids  of  Corinth  at 
Olympia. l  The  pious  associations,  however,  connected 
with  the  old  type  were  so  strong,  that  the  hand  of  the 
artist  was  greatly  restrained  in  dealing  with  statues  of  the 
gods.  It  was  in  statues  of  men,  especially  in  those  of  the 
victors  at  Olympia  and  other  sacred  games,  that  genuine 
ideas  of  beauty  were  first  aimed  at  and  in  part  attained, 
from  whence  they  passed  afterwards  to  the  statues  of  the 


tho  great  temple  which  he  himself  in  which  the   infant  Kypselus  had 

saw,   a   century    and  a  half  later,  heen     concealed,     believing     this 

had  been  begun  before  Olymp.  37,  story  as  told  in  Herodotus  (v.  92). 

as  Thiersch  would  infer.  The  state-  In   this   latter   belief  I  cannot    go 

ment  of  0.  Milller,  that  this  temple  along   with   him,    nor  do    I   think 

was   begun   in   Olymp.   35,    is   not  that  there  is  any  evidence   for  be- 

authenticated     (Arch,    der    Kunst,  lieving  the  chest    to   have  been  of 

sect.  53).  more  ancient  date  than  the  persons 

1  Pausanias     tells    us    distinctly  who  dedicated  it — in  spite    of  the 

that    this   chest  was    dedicated    at  opinions  of  O.  Miiller  and  Thiersch 

Olympia  by  the  Kypselids,  descend-  to    the    contrary    (O.   Muller,    Ar- 

ants  of  Kypselus;    and   this  seems  chaol.  der  Kunst,  sect.  57;  Thiersch, 

credible  enough.    But  he  also  tells  Epochen   der   Griechischen  Kunst, 

ua  that  this  was  the  identical  chest  p.  169,  2nd  edit. :  Pausan.  v.  17,  2). 
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gods.     Such  statues  of  the  athletes  seem  to  commence 
somewhere  between  Olympiad  53-58  (568-54S  B.C.). 

It  is  not  until  the  same  interval  of  time  (between 
600-550  B.C.)  that  we  find  any  traces  of  these 

.  .  <  .       J   ,  .   ,       ,  Monumen- 

architectural  monuments  by  which  the  more  tai  oma- 
important  cities  in  Greece  afterwards  attracted  !?entiyn  _ 
to  themselves  so  much  renown.  The  two  greatest  begin  in  tha 
temples  in  Greece  known  to  Herodotus  were  sixth  cen- 
the  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Herseon  at  ury 
Samos.  Of  these  the  former  seems  to  have  been  com- 
menced, by  the  Samian  Theodorus,  about  600  B.C. — the 
latter,  begun  by  the  Samian  Rhcekus,  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  any  higher  antiquity.  The  first  attempts  to  decorate 
Athens  by  such  additions  proceeded  from  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons,  near  the  same  time.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  too, 
in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  the  temples  of 
Pgestum  in  Italy  and  Selinus  in  Sicily  seem  to  fall  in  this 
same  century.  Of  painting  during  these  early  centuries, 
nothing  can  be  affirmed.  It  never  at  any  time  reached 
the  same  perfection  as  sculpture,  and  we  may  presume 
that  its  years  of  infancy  were  at  least  equally  rude. 

The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art  subsequently, 
and  the  great  perfection  of  Grecian  artists,  are  importance 
facts  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  of  Grecian 
human  race;  while  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  means  of 
themselves,  these  facts  not  only  acted  powerfully  Hellenic 
on  the  taste  of  the  people,  but  were  also  valuable  u 
indirectly  as  the  common  boast  of  Hellenism,  and  as 
supplying  one  bond  of  fraternal  sympathy  as  well  as  of 
mutual  pride,  among  its  widely-dispeised  sections.  It  is 
the  paucity  and  weakness  of  such  bonds  which  renders 
the  history  of  Greece,  prior  to  560  B.C.,  little  better  than 
a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated  threads,  each  attached  to 
a  separate  city.  The  increased  range  of  joint  Hellenic 
feeling  and  action,  upon  which  we  shall  presently  enter, 
though  arising  doubtless  in  great  measure  from  new  and 
common  dangers  threatening  many  cities  at  once — also 
springs  in  part  from  those  other  causes  which  have  been 
enumerated  in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on  the  Grecian  mind. 
It  proceeds  from  the  stimulus  applied  to  all  the  common 
feelings  in  religion,  art,  and  recreation — from  the  gradual 
formation  of  national  festivals,  appealing  in  various  ways 
to  such  tastes  and  sentiments  as  animated  every  Hellenic 
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bosom — from  the  inspirations  of  men  of  genius,  poets, 
musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied  more  or  less 
in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the  youth,  training  for 
the  chorus,  and  ornament  for  the  locality — from  the  gradual 
expansion  of  science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  during  the 
coming  period  of  this  history,  which  rendered  one  city  the 
intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and  brought  to  Isokrates 
and  Plato  pupils  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Grecian 
world.  It  was  this  fund  of  common  tastes,  tendencies, 
and  aptitudes,  which  caused  the  social  atoms  of  Hellas  to 
gravitate  towards  each  other,  and  which  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  become  something  better  and  greater  than  an 
aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities  like  the  Thracians 
or  Phrygians.  And  the  creation  of  such  common,  extra- 
political,  Hellenism,  is  the  most  interesting  phsenornenon 
which  the  historian  has  to  point  out  in  the  early  period 
now  under  our  notice.  He  is  called  upon  to  dwell  upon  it 
the  more  forcibly  because  the  modern  reader  has  generally 
no  idea  of  national  union  without  political  union — an 
association  foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  find  a  song-writer  put  forward  as  an  active  in- 
strument of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  those  poets,  whom  we  have  briefly  passed 
in  review,  by  enriching  the  common  language  and  by  cir- 
culating from  town  to  town  either  in  person  or  in  their 
compositions,  contributed  to  fan  the  flame  of  Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  circumstances 
to  co-operate  with  them,  and  when  the  causes  tending  to 
perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the  ascendant. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PEISISTRATUS  AND  HIS  SONS  AT  ATHENS. 

WE  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  period 
of  Grecian  history,  beginning  with  the  rule  of  Peisistratus 
at  Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made 
himself  despot  of  Athens  in  560  B.C.  He  died  in  peisistra. 
527  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hippias,  tus  and  his 
who  was  deposed  and  expelled  in  510  B.C.,  thus  Athens.-. 
making  an  entire  space  of  fifty  years  between  the  B.C.  500-510 
first  exaltation  of  the  father  and  the  final  expul-  ^^olo^y 
siou  of  the  son.  These  chronological  points  are  as  to  PeiJi- 
settled  on  good  evidence.  But  the  thirty-three  stratus- 
years  covered  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  are  inter- 
rupted by  two  periods  of  exile,  one  of  them  lasting  not  less 
than  ten  years,  the  other,  five  years;  and  the  exact  place 
of  the  years  of  exile;  being  nowhere  laid  down  upon  author- 
ity, has  been  differently  determined  by  the  conjectures  of 
chronologers. !  Partly  from  this  half-known  chronology, 
partly  from  a  very  scanty  collection  of  facts,  the  history  of 
the  half-century  now  before  us  can  only  be  given  very 
imperfectly,  ^or  can  we  wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when 
we  find  that  even  among  the  Athenians  themselves,  only  a 
century  afterwards,  statements  the  most  incorrect  and  con- 
tradictory respecting  the  Peisistratids  were  in  circulation, 
as  Thucydides  distinctly,  and  somewhat  reproachfully, 
acquaints  us. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
promulgation    of    the    Solonian    constitution,    State  of 
whereby  the  annual  Senate  of  Four  Hundred    feeiin<?  in 
had  been  created,  and  the  public  assembly  (pre-   ^cesfion*0 
ceded  in  its  action  as  well  as  aided  and  regulated    of  Pei- 
by  this  senate)  invested  with  a  power  of  exacting    sistratus- 

•    '  Mr.  Fyncs    Clinton  (Fast.  Hel-      ferent  opinions  on  the  chronology 
Icn.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  c.  2.  p.  201)      of  Peisistratus  ana  Lis,  sous, 
lias  stated   aud   ducuaicd   the    dif- 
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responsibility  from  the  magistrates  after  their  year  of  office. 
The  seeds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  had  thus  been 
sown,  and  no  doubt  the  administration  of  the  archons  had 
been  practically  softened  by  it.  Yet  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  democratical  sentiment  yet  had  been  created.  A 
hundred  years  hence,  we  shall  find  that  sentiment  unanimous 
and  potent  among  the  enterprising  masses  of  Athens  and 
Peirseus,  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  "that  angry,  waspish, 
intractable  little  old  man,  Demus  of  Pnyx" — so  Aristopha- 
nes 1  calls  the  Athenian  people  to  their  faces,  with  a  freedom 
which  shows  that  he  at  least  counted  on  their  good  temper. 
But  between  560-510  B.C.  the  people  are  as  passive  in 
respect  to  political  rights  and  securities  as  the  most 
strenuous  enemy  of  democracy  could  desire,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  by  bargains  and 
cross-changes  between  two  or  three  powerful  men,2  at  the 
head  of  partisans  who  echo  their  voices,  espouse  their 
personal  quarrels,  and  draw  the  sword  at  their  command. 
It  was  this  ancient  constitution — Athens  as  it  stood  before 
the  Athenian  democracy — which  the  Macedonian  Antipater 
professed  to  restore  in  322  B.C.,  when  he  caused  the  majority 
of  the  poorer  citizens  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the 
political  franchise.3 

By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,4 
Peisistratus  had  obtained  from  the  public  assembly  a  guard 
which  he  had  employed  to  acquire  forcible  possession  of 
the  acropolis.  He  thus  became  master  of  the  adminis- 

1  'ATPIOKX  6pY1T'»   xus[».OTpu>£,    d-     to  weaken  the  credibility   of  the 
•xpiyoXo?  historian. 

yj;,  063x0)  ov  ftpov-         3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  27. 
xplvaro  cpiXlav  lasoSoi  TOI?  ' 


p 

Ath 

held.  piv  el?  TT).    ... 

1  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign.      JXITOI  toy  ro).s 


c.  15.  p.  858)    is    angry  with  Hero-      XTisauiv.     Compare    Diodor.    xviii. 

dotus  for   imparting   so    petty  and      18. 

personal  a  character  to  the  dissen-         Twelve   thousand   of  the  poorer 
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tration;  but  he  employed  his  power  honourably  and  well, 
not  disturbing  the  existing  forms  farther  than   Betirement 
was  necessary  to  ensure  to  himself  full  mastery.   Of  reisistra- 
Nevertheless  we  may  see  by  the  verses  of  Solon l   ^ata^em 
(the  only  contemporary  evidence  which  we  pos-    whereby 
sess),  that  the  prevalent  sentiment  was  by  no    he.  is 

"     -  ,  f  ,  .  j-j    reinstated. 

means  favourable  to  his  recent  proceeding,  and 
that  there  was  in  many  minds  a  strong  feeling  both  of  terror 
and  aversion,  which  presently  manifested  itself  in  the  armed 
coalition  of  his  two  rivals — Hegakles  at  the  head  of  the 
Parali  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board,  and  Lykurgus  at 
the  head  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  plain.  As  the  con- 
junction of  the  two  formed  a  force  too  powerful  for  Peisis- 
tratus  to  withstand,  he  was  driven  into  exile,  after  no  long 
possession  of  his  despotism.  But  the  time  came  (how  soon 
we  cannot  tell)  when  the  two  rivals  who  had  expelled  him 
quarrelled.  Megakles  made  propositions  to  Peisistratus, 
inviting  him  to  resume  the  sovereignty,  promising  his  own 
aid,  and  stipulating  that  Peisistratus  should  marry  his 
daughter.  The  conditions  being  accepted,  a  plan  was  laid 
between  the  two  new  allies  for  carrying  them  into  effect, 
by  a  novel  stratagem — since  the  simulated  wounds  and 
pretence  of  personal  danger  were  not  likely  to  be  played 
off  a  second  time  with  success.  The  two  conspirators 
clothed  a  stately  woman,  six  feet  high,  named  Phye,  in  the 
panoply  and  costume  of  Athene — surrounded  her  with  the 
processional  accompaniments  belonging  to  the  goddess — 
and  placed  her  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistratus  by  her  side. 
In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  and  his  adherents  approached 
the  city  and  drove  up  to  the  acropolis,  preceded  by  heralds, 
who  cried  aloud  to  the  people, — "Athenians,  receive  ye 
cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athene  has  honoured  above 
all  other  men,  and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own 
acropolis."  The  people  in  the  city  received  the  reputed 
goddess  with  implicit  belief  and  demonstrations  of  worship, 
while  among  the  country  cantons  the  report  quickly  spread 
that  Athene  had  appeared  in  person  to  restore  Peisistratus; 
who  thus  found  himself,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
in  possession  of  the  acropolis  and  of  the  government.  His 
own  party,  united  with  that  of  Megakles,  were  powerful 

1  Solon,  Fragm.  10.  ed.  Bergk. — 
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enough  to  maintain  him,  when  he  had  once  acquired  pos- 
session. And  probably  all,  except  the  leaders,  sincerely  be- 
lieved in  the  epiphany  of  the  goddess,  which  came  to  be 
divulged  as  having  been  a  deception,  only  after  Peisistratus 
and  ilegakles  had  quarrelled. l 

1  Herodot.  i.  60.    xal  i-i  ^ta  337=1  by  a  combat  of  three  hundred  re- 

*£i1lo(A£vGt  TTJV  Yuvaixa   Eivat  ot'JTYjv  lect    champions,    the    dispute    bo- 

TTJV  ftso-*,   ttpootu^ovrd    TS   TTJV    dv-  tween  them  as  to  the   territory  of 

SpuoKOv  Tii'i   iSixo-rfTo   TOV  FUtsiiTpa-  Kynuria.      The     combat    actually 

TOV.    A  statement  (Athensus,  xiii.  took    place,    and    the    heroism    of 

p.    609)    represents    Phy6    to    have  Othryades,    sole  Spartan  survivor, 

become  afterwards  the  wife  of  Hip-  has   been    already   recounted.     In 

parcbus.  the  eleventh  year   of  the  Pelopon- 

Of  this  remarkable  story,  not  the  nesian  war  (shortly  after  or  near 
least  remarkable  part  is  the  criti-  upon  the  period  when  we  may 
cisrn  with  which  Herodotus  him-  conceive  the  history  of  Herodotus 
self  accompanies  it.  He  treats  it  to  have  been  finished)  the  Argeians, 
as  a  proceeding  infinitely  silly  concluding  a  treaty  with  Lacedae- 
(jrpf(7jia  £'!•/,  (is  37370V,  ii>;  iyu)  EU-  mon,  introduced  as  a  clause  into 
pinu),  iiaxpu));  he  cannot  conceive  it  the  liberty  of  reviving  their  pre- 
how  Greeks,  BO  much  superior  to  tensions  to  Kynuria,  and  of  again 
barbarians — and  even  Athenians,  deciding  the  dispute  by  a  combat 
the  cleverest  of  all  the  Greeks —  of  select  champions.  To  the  La- 
could  have  fallen  into  such  a  trap,  cedaemonians  of  that  time  this  ap- 
To  him  the  story  was  told  as  a  peared  extreme  folly— the  very 
deception  from  the  beginning,  and  proceeding  which  had  been  actually 
he  did  not  perhaps  take  pains  to  resorted  to  a  century  before.  Here 
put  himself  into  the  state  c-f  feel-  is  another  case,  in  which  the 
ing  of  those  original  spectators  change  in  the  point  of  view,  arid 
who  saw  the  chariot  approach,  the  increased  positive  tendencies 
without  any  warning  or  preci  n-  in  the  Greek  mind,  are  brought 
eeived  suspicion,  But  even  allow-  to  our  notice  not  less  forcibly  than 
ing  for  this,  his  criticism  brings  by  the  criticism  of  Herodotus  upon 
to  our  view  the  alteration  and  en-  Phye-Athene. 

largement   which   had  taken  place  Istrus    (one   of  the  Atthido-gra- 

in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  cen-  phers  of  the  third  century  B.C.)  and 

tury  between  Peisistratus  and  Pe-  AntiklSs  published  books  respect- 

riklfiS:     Doubtless   neither  the  lat-  ing  the  personal  manifestations  or 

ter  nor   any  of  his  contemporaries  epiphanies    of  the  gods— 'A::'j)./,u>- 

could  have  succeeded  in  a  similar  -<o?  i-i'-a  Z'.TI:  see  Istri   Fragm.  33- 

trick.  37,  ed    Didot.     If   Peisistratus  and 

The  fact,  and  the  criticism  upon  Mecakles    had    never    quarrelled, 

it,  now  before  us,  are   remarkably  their  joint   stratagem    might   have 

illustrated   by   an    analogous    case  continued    to    pass    fc  r    a  genuine 

recounted    in    a   previous    chapter  epiphany,  and  might  have  been  in- 

(vol.  ii.  chap    viii.).     Nearly  at  the  eluded     as    such    in    the    work    of 

same    period    as    this  stratagem  of  Istrus.     I  will    add,    that   the  real 

Peisistratus,    the     Lacedemonians  presence  of  the  gods,  at  the  festi- 

and  ihe  Argeians  agreed  to  decide,  vals    celebrated    in    their  honour, 
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The  daughter  of  Megakles,  according  to  agreement, 
quickly  became  the  wife  of  Peisistratus,  but  she  bore  him 
no  children.     It  became  known  that  her  husband,  having 
already  adult  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  and  considering 
that  the  Kylonian  curse  rested  upon  all  the  Alkmseonid 
family,  did  not  intend  that  she  should  become  a  mother.1 
Meglakes   was   so   incensed  at  this  behaviour,   Quarrel  of 
that  he  not  only  renounced  his  alliance  with  Peieistra- 
Peisistratus,  but  even  made  his  peace  with  the   the  Ai- 
third  party,  the   adherents   of  Lykurgus — and  kma;6nids 
assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude,  that  the  des-  second  re- 
pot was  obliged  to  evacuate  Attica.  He  retired   tirement. 
to  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  remained  no  less  than  ten 
years,   employed   in   making  preparations  for   a   forcible 
return,  and  exercising,  even  while  in    exile,  a  degree  of 
influence  much  exceeding  that  of  a  private  man.     He  not 
only  lent  valuable  aid  to  Lygdamis  of  Naxos2  in  constitu- 
ting himself  despot  of  that  island,  but  possessed,  we  know 
not   how,   the   means   of  rendering  important  service  to 
different  cities,  Thebes  in  particular.    They  repaid  him  by 
large  contributions  of  money  to  aid  in  his  re-establishment: 
mercenaries  were  hired  from  Argos,  and  the  Naxian  Lyg- 
damis  came   himself  both  with   money  and  with  troops. 

was  an   idea   continually    brought  back  some  exiles  to  Gela,  "without 

before  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  any     armed     force,      but     merely 

The  Athenians  fully  believed  through  the  sacred  ceremonies  and 
the  epiphany  of  the  god  Pan  to  appurtenances  of  the  subterranean 
Pheidippides  the  courier  on  his  goddesses"— lyiov  ouSsjMirjv  dvopibv 
march  to  Sparta  a  little  before  the  SyvcrjAtv,  dXX'  ipa  TOUTEIDV  TIJJV  (leciv 
battle  of  Marath6n  (Herodot.  vi.  — ToUTQiffi  8'  lov  iciouvoi;  eiov,  xocrr^- 
105.  xoti  tauTa  'AQi^alot  i:t37£'j<j3v-  TaY-  (Herodot.  vii.  153).  Herodo- 
ts4  eivai  aXTjOso;),  and  even  Hero-  tus  does  not  tell  us  the  details 
dotus  himself  does  not  controvert  which  he  had  heard  of  the  man- 
it,  though  he  relaxes  the  positive  ner  in  which  this  restoration  at 
character  of  history  BO  far  as  to  Gela  was  brought  about;  but  his 
add  —  "as  Pheidippides  himself  said  general  language  intimates  that 
and  recounted  publicly  to  the  they  were  remarkable  details,  and 
Athenians."  His  informants  in  this  they  might  have  illustrated  the 
case  were  doubtless  sincere  be-  story  of  Phye-Athene. 
lievers;  whereas  in  the  case  of  '  Herodot.  i.  61.  Peisistratus — 
Phye,  the  story  was  told  to  him  ipi"/.'^  w  vi  xa-i  MOJAOV. 
at  first  as  a  fabrication.  '2  About  Lygdamis,  see  Athenoeus, 

At  Gela  in  Sicily,  seemingly  not  viii.  p.  34.",   and    his   citation  from 

long    before     this     restoration     of  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle    on   the 

Peisistratus,  .  Telines   (ancestor    of  Grecian     Flo/.t-iiaij     also     Aristot. 

the    despot    Gelon)     had     brought  Politic,  v.  5.  1. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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Thus  equipped  and  aided,  Peisistratus  landed  at  Marathon 
in  Attica.  How  the  Athenian  government  had  been  con- 
ducted during  his  ten  years'  absence,  we  do  not  know;  but 
the  leaders  of  it  permitted  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at 
Marathon,  and  to  assemble  his  partisans  both  from  the 
city  and  from  the  country.  It  was  not  until  he  broke  up 
from  Marathon  and  had  reached  Pallene  on  his  way  to 
Athens,  that  they  took  the  field  against  him.  Moreover, 
His  second  their  conduct,  even  when  the  two  armies  were 
and  nnai  near  together,  must  have  been  either  extremely 
toration.  negijgen^  or  corrupt;  for  Peisistratus  found 
means  to  attack  them  unprepared,  routing  their  forces  al- 
most without  resistance.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  have 
altogether  the  air  of  a  concerted  betrayal.  For  the  defeat- 
ed troops,  though  unpursued,  are  said  to  have  dispersed 
and  returned  to  their  homes  forthwith,  in  obedience  to 
the  proclamation  of  Peisistratus,  who  marched  on  to 
Athens,  and  found  himself  a  third  time  ruler. i 

On  this  third  successful  entry,  he  took  vigorous  pre- 
cautions for  rendering  his  seat  permanent.  The  Alkmaeo- 
nidse  and  their  immediate  partisans  retired  into  exile:  but 
he  seized  the  children  of  those  who  remained  and  whose 
sentiments  he  suspected,  as  hostages  for  the  behaviour  of 
their  parents,  and  placed  them  in  Naxos  under  the  care  of 
Lygdamis.  Moreover  he  provided  himself  with  a  powerful 
body  of  Thracian  mercenaries,  paid  by  taxes  le- 

His  strong          .     #  -.  j    i  c   i   , 

govern-  vied  upon  the  people:2  and  he  was  careful  to 
ment—  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  gods  by  a  purifica- 
ries— puri-  tion  of  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  All  the  dead 
fication  of  bodies  which  had  been  buried  within  sight  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  were  exhumed  and  reinter- 
red  farther  off.  At  this  time  the  Delian  festival — attend- 
ed by  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  the  islanders,  and  with 
which  Athens  was  of  course  peculiarly  connected — must 
have  been  beginning  to  decline  from  its  pristine  magnifi- 
cence; for  the  subjugation  of  the  continental  Ionic  cities 
by  Cyrus  had  been  already  achieved,  and  the  power  of 
Samos,  though  increased  under  the  despot  Polykrates, 
seems  to  have  increased  at  the  expense  and  to  the  ruin  of 
the  smaller  Ionic  islands.  Partly  from  the  same  feelings 

1  Hcrodot.  i.  G3.  TU>V  (XEV  cxuToQsv,    tijuv  8;    011:0  2-po- 

z   Hcrodot.    i.    fil.     eitixoopoiol    TS      fxovo;  TCOTajiou  rposiovtiuv. 

i:oX).Ol3l,      Hit      )rpT,JJLd-lOV     SUVOOOlOt, 
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\vhich  led  to  the  purification  of  Delos  —  partly  as  an  act 
of  party  revenge  —  Peisistratus  caused  the  houses  of  the 
Alkmaeonids  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bo- 
dies of  the  deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disinter- 
red and  cast  out  of  the  country.  * 

This  third  and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus 
lasted  several  years,  until  his  death  in  527  B.C.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  so  mild  in  its  character,  that  he  once  even 
suffered  himself  to  be  cited  for  trial  before  the  senate  of 
Areopagus;  yet  as  we  know  that  he  had  to  maintain  a 
large  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  people,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  construe  this  eulogium 
comparatively  rather  than  positively.  Thucydides  affirms 
that  both  he  and  his  sons  governed  in  a  wise  „.,  ,  , 

,      .  .    .      .  „  fe        ,  ,  ,       Mild  des- 

and  virtuous  spirit,  levying  irom  the  people  only   potism  of 

an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent.2     This  is  high 

praise  coming  from  such  an  authority,  though 

it  seems  that  we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 

1  Isokratfis,    Or.    xiv.    De    Bigis,  tu>v  oi  aito  STpO^ovoi;  -OT^JJLOO  auvi- 
c.  3,")1.  cr/Tim.  On  this  passage,  apparently, 

2  For  the    statement    of  Boeckh,  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  founded  a  state- 
Dr.     Arnold,     and    Dr.     Thirlwall,  ment  (p.  613),  for  which  in  my  first 
that  Peisistratus  had  levied  a  tythe  edition    I    did    not    perceive    his 
or  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,    and    that  authority—  "He  (Peisistratus)   pos- 
his  sons  reduced  it  to    the    half,  I  sessed    lands    on    the    Stryraon  in 
find    no    sufficient    warrant  :     cer-  Thrace,     which     yielded    a    large 
tainly  the  spurious    letter   of  Pei-  revenue."   The  words  of  Herodotus 
sistratus    to     Solon    in     Diogenes  u-idoubtedly  justify  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
Laertius    (i.    53)    ought   not   to  he  construction  :    but    they    are    also 
considered    as    proving    anything,  consistent    with    a    different     COH- 
Boeckh,  PublicEconomy  of  Athens,  struction,  which  appears  to  me  in 
B.    iii.    c.    6    (i.    351    German);    Dr.  this  case   the  truer  one;    referring 
Arnold     ad     Thucyd.     vi.     34;    Dr.  TIUV  JASV  to    •/ar^a.-ta-i,    and    TIOV   OE 
Thirlwall,    Hist,   of   Gr.    ch.   xi.  p.  to  sitixoupoiot.  "Peisistratuscollect- 
72-74.    Idomeneus  (ap.  Athena1,  xii.  ed     the     mercenary     soldiers    from 
p.  533)  considers  the    sons    of  IJci-  the    Strymon,    and    the    money  at 
s-'stratus      to      have     indulged     in  homo."    If  he    wanted  mercenaries, 
pleasures  to  an  extent  more  costly  the  bank  of  the  Strymon,  with  the 
a:id  oppressive  to  the  people  than  Thracian  population  ad:oining,  was 
their  father.  the    natural    place    to    seek   them. 

Herodotus    (i.    Hi)    tells    us    that  I'.ut  I  think  it    highly    improbable 

Peisistratus      brought      mercenary  that    "he    possessed    lands    on    the 

soldiers    from     the    Strymon,    but  Strymon  which  yielded  him  a  large 

that  he  levied    the    money   to    pay  revenue/'  If  this  is  to  be  admitted, 

them  in  Attica—  sppi^uxrs  •:•/;•<  Tupsv-  we    must    suppose     him    to    have 

v'<:<     Eriy.G'ipoiffi     TJ    -o).).oiai,     xct't  founded,  or  to  have  taken  a  lead- 

Xpr^aTcov  suv45ot3i,  TU>V  [AS1/  a'j7o9s-j,  ing   part    in    founding,   a    city    at 

P    - 
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circumstance  of  Thucydides  being  connected  by  descent 
with  the  Peisistratid  family.1  The  judgement  of  Hero- 
dotus is  also  very  favourable  respecting  Peisistratus;  that 
of  Aristotle  favourable,  yet  qualified,  since  he  includes 
these  despots  among  the  list  of  those  who  undertook  public 
and  sacred  works  with  the  deliberate  view  of  impoverishing 
as  well  as  of  occupying  their  subjects.  This  supposition 
is  countenanced  by  the  prodigious  scale  upon  which  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  was  begun  by  Peisis- 
tratus— a  scale  much  exceeding  either  the  Parthenon  or 
the  temple  of  Athene  Polias ;  both  of  which,  nevertheless, 
were  erected  in  later  times,  when  the  means  of  Athens 
were  decidedly  larger2  and  her  disposition  to  demonstra- 
tive piety  certainly  no  way  diminished.  It  was  left  by 
him  unfinished,  nor  was  it  ever  completed  until  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian  undertook  the  task.  Moreover,  Peisis- 

the    mouth    of   the    Strymon  :    for  '  Hermippug  (ap.  Marcellin.  Vit. 

large     private     landed     property,  Thucyd.  p.  ix.),    and  the  Scholiast 

possessed  by  a  man  in  the  territory  on  Thucyd.  i.  20,  affirm  that  Thucy- 

of  a  foreign  city,  was  at  that  time  dides  was   connected   by  relation- 

a   thing  rare  indeed,   if  not   alto-  ship  with   the   Peisistratidae.     His 

gether  unknown.  But  if  Peisistratus  manner  of  speaking   of  them  cer- 

had  established  any   settlement  at  tainly    lends    countenance    to    the 

the     mouth     of   the    Strymon,    we  assertion;    not  merely  as  he  twice 

must    surely   have   heard   more   of  notices   their  history,   once  briefly 

it  afterwards.    It  would  have  been  (i.  20)   and    again    at   considerable 

retained  by  Hippias  when  expelled  length    (vi.  54-59),    though  it  does 

from    Athens;    and    Herodotus  (v.  not  lie  within  the    direct  compass 

65-94)  would  surely    have   told   us  of  his    period — but    also   as   he  so 

something   about    it  on  that  occa-  emphatically   announces   his    own 

sion.    Moreover,  the  mouth  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  their  family 

Strymon    was    a    capital   position,  relations— "OTI    8i    TrpsajiGtaTOc    u>v 

more     coveted    than    almost    any  'Izzio?   r.p^sv,   el8ibq   (xjv   xai  dy&fl 

other  by  enterprising  Greeks,  and  axptpgjTspov   aX).iov  luy_upi^o|/.at  (vi. 

stoutly  maintained  by  the  Edonian  55). 

Thracians.  Had  there  been  any  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  9,  21)  men- 
settlement  established  there  by  tions  it  as  a  report  (9331)  that  Pei- 
Peisistratus,  we  must  have  found  gistratus  obeyed  the  summons  to 
some  mention  of  it  either  from  appear  before  the  Areopagus;  Plu- 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  when  tarch  adds  that  the  person  who 
they  advert  to  the  proceedings  of  had  summoned  him  did  not  appear 
Histiseus,  Aristagoras,  and  the  to  bring  the  cause  to  trial  (Vit. 
Athenians,  connected  with  the  Solon.  31),  which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
Bubsequent  settlement  of  the  loca-  prising;  compare  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  57. 
lity,  and  ending  at  last  in  the  2  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  9,  4 ;  Dikae- 
foundation  of  Amphipolis  (Hero-  archus,  Vita  Graocia?,  pp.  140-166, 
dot.  v.  11,  23,  94;  Thucyd.  iv.  102).  ed.  Fuhr;  Pausan.  i.  18,  8. 
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tratus  introduced  the  greater  Panathenaic  festival,  solem- 
nized every  four  years,  in  the  third  Olympic  year:  the 
annual  Panathenaic  festival,  henceforward  called  the  Lesser, 
was  still  continued. 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length,  the 
care  which  he  bestowed  in  procuring  full  and  correct  copies 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  recita- 
tion of  them  at  the  Panathenaic  festival, — a  proceeding, 
for  which  we  owe  him  much  gratitude,  but  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  erroneously  interpreted  by  various  critics. 
He  probably  also  collected  the  works  of  other  poets — 
called  by  Aulus  Grellius,  *  in  language  not  well-suited  to 
the  sixth  century  B.  c.,  a  library  thrown  op  en  to  the  public. 
The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  must  have  been  highly 
valuable  at  a  time  when  writing  and  reading  were  not 
widely  extended.  His  son  Hipparchus  followed  up  the 
same  taste,  taking  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  day,2 — Simonides,  Anakreon,  and 
Lasus ;  not  to  mention  the  Athenian  mystic  Onomakritus, 
who  though  not  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  himself, 
passed  for  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  various  pro- 
phecies ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of  Musseus.  The 
Peisistratids,  well-versed  in  these  prophecies,  set  great 
value  upon  them,  and  guarded  their  integrity  so  carefully, 
that  Onomakritus,  being  detected  on  one  occasion  in  the 
act  of  interpolating  them,  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  in 
consequence.3  The  statues  of  Hermes,  erected  by  this 
prince  or  by  his  personal  friends  in  various  parts  of  Attica,4 
and  inscribed  with  short  moral  sentences,  are  extolled  by 
the  author  of  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  Hipparchus, 
with  an  exaggeration  which  approaches  to  irony.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  both  the  sons  of  Peisistratus,  as  well 
as  himself,  were  exact  in  fulfilling  the  religious  obligations 
of  the  state,  and  ornamented  the  city  in  several  ways, 
especially  the  public  fountain  Kallirrhoe.  They  are  said 
to  have  maintained  the  pre-existing  forms  of  law  and 
justice,  merely  taking  care  always  to  keep  themselves  and 

1  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  vi.  17. 
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their  adherents  in  the  effective  offices  of  state,  and  in  the 
full  reality  of  power.  They  were  moreover  modest  and 
popular  in  their  personal  demeanour,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor;  yet  one  striking  example  occurs  of  unscrupul- 
ous enmity,  in  their  murder  of  Kimon  by  night  through 
the  agency  of  hired  assassins.1  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  the  government  both  of  Peisis- 
tratus  and  of  his  sons  was  in  practice  generally  mild  until 
after  the  death  of  Hipparchus  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  after  which  event  the  surviving  Hippias 
became  alarmed,  cruel,  and  oppressive  during  his  last  four 
years.  Hence  the  harshness  of  this  concluding  period  left 
uponxthe  Athenian  mind2  that  profound  and  imperishable 
hatred,  against  the  dynasty  generally,  which  Thucydides 
reluctantly  admits:  labouring  to  show  that  it  was  not  de- 
served by  Peisistratus,  nor  at  first  by  Hippias. 

Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate  sons — Hippias,  Hip- 
parchus,  and  Thessalus.  The  general  belief  at 
Hippias  Athens  among  the  contemporaries  of  Thucy- 
and  Hip-  dides  was,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  eldest  of 
the  three  and  had  succeeded  him.  Yet  the  historian 
emphatically  pronounces  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  certifies 
upon  his  own  responsibility  that  Hippias  was  both  eldest 
son  arid  successor.  Such  an  assurance  from  him,  fortified 
by  certain  reasons  in  themselves  not  very  conclusive,  is 
sufficient  ground  for  our  belief — the  more  so  as  Herodotus 
countenances  the  same  version;  but  we  are  surprised  at 
such  a  degree  of  historical  carelessness  in  the  Athenian 
public,  and  seemingly  even  in  Plato,3  about  a  matter  both 
interesting  and  comparatively  recent.  In  order  to  abate 
this  surprise,  and  to  explain  how  the  name  of  Hipparchus 
came  to  supplant  that  of  Hippias  in  the  popular  talk, 
Thucydides  recounts  the  memorable  story  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  38-103  ;  Theopomp.      Sctvsw,    xoi    six    tasatv    ?TI    'Iitnti? 
ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  633.  itp£j;3'Jtatoc;  lov  r,py_£  TU>V  n.iaiotpd- 

2  Tliucyd.   vi.  53;    Pseudo-Plato,      TOD  ncxiStbv,  <fcc. 

Hippavch.  p.  230;   Pausan.  i.  23,  1.  The  Pseudo-Plato  in  the  dialogue 

3  Thucyd.  i.  20,  about  the  general  called  Hipparchus  adopts  this  be- 
belief  of  the  Athenian   public   in  lief,  and  the  real  Plato  in  his  Sym- 
his  time— 'A&rjvaiiuv  youv   to  s/.r^o?  posion     (c.     9.    p.    182)     seems    to 
oiovtat  u'f'  'Apfxooiou   xai  'AptiToyei-  countenance  it. 

TO-JO?  "Ijtitsp^ov   T'ipavvov   ovta  dno- 
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Of  these  two  Athenian  citizens, l  both  belonging  to  the 
ancient  gens  called  Gephyraei,  the  former  was  a  Harmodius 
beautiful  youth,  attached  to  the  latter  by  a  mu-  and  Aristo- 
tual  friendship  and  devoted  intimacy  which  se  ton. 
Grecian  manners  did  not  condemn.  Hipparchus  made  re- 
peated propositions  to  Harmodius,  which  were  repelled, 
but  which,  on  becoming  known  to  Aristogeiton,  excited 
both  his  jealousy  and  his  fears  lest  the  disappointed  suitor 
should  employ  force — fears  justified  by  the  proceedings 
not  unusual  with  Grecian  despots,2  and  by  the  absence  of 
all  legal  protection  against  outrage  from  such  a  quarter. 
Under  these  feelings,  he  began  to  look  about,  in  the  best 
way  that  he  could,  for  some  means  of  putting  down  the 
despotism.  Meanwhile  Hipparchus,  though  not  entertain- 
ing any  designs  of  violence,  was  so  incensed  at  the  refusal 
of  Harmodius,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  doing 
something  to  insult  or  humiliate  him.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded,  he 
offered  it,  not  directly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his  sister.  He 
caused  this  young  maiden  to  be  one  day  summoned  to  take 
her  station  in  a  religious  procession  as  one  of  the  Kane- 
phoree  or  basket-carriers,  according  to  the  practice  usual 
at  Athens.  But  when  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  her 
fellow-maidens  were  assembled,  she  was  dismissed  with 
scorn  as  unworthy  of  so  respectable  a  function,  and  the 
summons  addressed  to  her  was  disavowed.3 

1  Herodot.   v.   5">-f8.    Harmodius  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  supposes 

is    affirmed    by    Plutarch    to    have  that  this  exclusion  of  the  sister  of 

been    of   the    demo  Aphidnce  (Plu-  Harmodius  by  the  Feisistratids  may 

tarch,  Symposincon,   i.  10.  p.  628).  have  been  founded  on  the  circum- 

It  is    to   be    recollected   that   he  stance    that   she    belonged   to    the 

died  before  the  introduction  of  the  gens    Gephyroei    (Herodot.   v.   57); 

Ten  Tribes,  and  before  the  recogni-  her  foreign  blood,   and    her  being 

tion  of  the  domes  as  political  ele-  in  certain  respects  OTIJAO;,  disqua- 

ments  in  the  commonwealth.  lined   her    (ho  thinks)  from  minis- 

1  For  the  terrible  effects  produced  tering  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 

by  this  fear  of  53pl?  ;i?  ~'ff<  vjXixixj,  of  Athens. 

gee   Vlutarch,   Kimon,    1;    Aristot.  There  is  no    positive    reason    to 

Polit.  v.  0,  17.  support     the      conjecture      of    Dr. 

'  Tliucyd.  vi.  5i>.    Tov  6'  ouv'Apft'J-  Arnold,  which  seems  moreover  vir- 

Siov  3it7pvr/Js-*Ta  'r^-i  zztpaaiv,  tujnip  tually      discountenanced     by     the 

ouvOil-ro,     r:po'jrT,/.dtxi3£V      O&£/.<ST(V  narrative      of     Thucydides,       who 

Yap  auTov),  x'jpr,v,  £-OLYY£^-'''"S?  ",-/.zi-i  plainly  describes  the  treatment  of 

xavoOv  oijo'j:av  i-i  -ourr,  Tr/t,  i,-j-  this  young  woman  as  a  deliberate, 

Xczsotv,      XsyovTiS      fj'j^i      ersYY'^-21  preconcerted     insult.       Had    there 

ckp-/_r(M,  oii  TO  jj.7)  d;iav  si-m.  existed   any  assignable    ground  of 
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An  insult  thus  publicly  offered  filled  Harmodius  with 
indignation,  and  still  farther  exasperated  the  feelings  of 
Aristogeiton.  Both  of  them  resolving  at  all  hazards  to 
put  an  end  to  the  despotism,  concerted  means  for  ag- 
gression with  a  few  select  associates.  They  awaited  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Great  Panathenaea,  wherein  the  body  of  the 
citizens  were  accustomed  to  march  up  in  armed  procession, 
with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  acropolis;  this  being  the  only 
day  on  which  an  armed  body  could  come  together  without 
suspicion.  The  conspirators  appeared  armed  like  the  rest 
of  the  citizens,  but  carrying  concealed  daggers  besides. 
They  con-  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  undertook  with 
«pjje  a.nd  their  own  hands  to  kill  the  two  Peisistratids, 
parchus^"  while  the  rest  promised  to  stand  forward  imme- 
B.C.  en.  diately  for  their  protection  against  the  foreign 
mercenaries;  and  though  the  whole  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged was  small,  they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  sym- 
pathies of  the  armed  bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their 
liberties,  so  soon  as  the  blow  should  once  be  struck.  The 
day  of  the  festival  having  arrived,  Hippias,  with  his  foreign 
body-guard  around  him,  was  marshalling  the  armed  citizens 
for  procession,  in  the  Kerameikus  without  the  gates,  when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  approached  with  concealed 
daggers  to  execute  their  purpose.  On  coming  near,  they 
were  thunderstruck  to  behold  one  of  their  own  fellow- 
conspirators  talking  familiarly  with  Hippias,  who  was  of 
easy  access  to  every  man.  They  immediately  concluded 
that  the  plot  was  betrayed.  Expecting  to  be  seized,  and 
wrought  up  to  a  state  of  desperation,  they  resolved  at  least 
not  to  die  without  having  revenged  themselves  on  Hip- 
parchus ;  whom  they  found  within  the  city  gates  near  the 
chapel  called  the  Leokorion,  and  immediately  slew  him. 
His  attendant  guards  killed  Harmodius  on  the  spot;  while 
Aristogeiton,  rescued  for  the  moment  by  the  surrounding 


exclusion,   guch  as  that  -which  Dr.  of    the    original     summons    might 

Arnold   supposes,    leading   to    the  have   been  made   to    appear   as  an 

inference     that     the    Peisistratids  accidental    mistake.      I   will    add, 

could  not  admit  her  without  viola-  that    Thucydides,    thougli   no    way 

ting  religious  custom,  Thucydides  forfeiting    his  obligations    to    his- 

would   hardly    have    neglected    to  torical  truth,  is  evidently  not  dis- 

allude    to    it,    for    it    would    have  posed  to  omit  any  thing  which  can 

lightened  the    insult;    and  indeed  be  truly  said  in  favour  of  the  Pei- 

011   that  supposition,   the   sending  sistratids. 
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crowd,  was  afterwards  taken,  and  perished  in  the  tortures 
applied  to  make  him  disclose  his  accomplices. * 

The  news  flew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  Kerameikus, 
who  heard  it  earlier  than  the  armed  citizens  near  him 
awaiting  his  order  for  the  commencement  of  the  procession. 
With  extraordinary  self-command,  he  took  advantage  of 
this  precious  instant  of  foreknowledge,  and  advanced  to- 
wards them, — directing  them  to  drop  their  arms  for  a  short 
time,  and  assemble  on  an  adjoining  ground.  They  un- 
suspectingly obeyed;  upon  which  he  ordered  his  guards  to 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  arms.  Being  now  undisputed 
master,  he  seized  the  persons  of  all  those  citizens  whom  he 
mistrusted — especially  all  those  who  had  daggers  about 
them,  which  it  was  not  the  practice  to  carry  in  the  Panath- 
enaic  procession. 

Such  is  the  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  all  comes 
from  Thucydides.2  To  possess  great  power — to  be  above 
legal  restraint — to  inspire  extraordinary  fear — is  a  privilege 
so  much  coveted  by  the  giants  among  mankind,  that  we  may 
well  take  notice  of  those  cases  in  which  it  brings  misfortune 
even  upon  themselves.  The  fear  inspired  by  Hipparchus 
— of  designs  which  he  did  not  really  entertain,  but  was 
likely  to  entertain,  and  competent  to  execute  without  hind- 
rance— was  here  the  grand  cause  of  his  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  here  detailed  happened  in  514  B.C., 
during  the  thirteenth  vear  of  the  reitrn  of  Hir>-  0 

•L-    i_  i       L    j    c  i  i-i    K     -,     Strong    and 

pias,  which  lasted  lour  years  longer,  until  510    lasting  sen- 
B.C.     These  last  four  years,  in  the  belief  of  the  timei^c'd 
Athenian  public,  counted  for  his  whole  reign;   with  great 
nay,  many  persons  made  the  still  greater  histori-   historical 

•   A    i          c    TJ-        AT.          i      x  jT  la         mistake, 

cal  mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four  years  alto-   jn  the 
eether,  and  of  supposing  that  the  conspiracy  of  Athenian 

ir  j     A     •   j.         -A*       i_    j    j  -i    ji        public. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  had  deposed  the 
Peisistratid  government  and  liberated  Athens.  Both  poets 
and  philosophers  shared  this  faith,  which  is  distinctly  put 

1  Thucyd.  vi.  58.     ot>   j.a£i<D4    5n-  strue     the     indistinct     phrase     of 

T:0r, :  compare  Polyfen.  i.  22  ;  Din-  Thucydides   by    the    more     precise 

dorus,    Frapm.    lib.    x.   p.    ('2,    vol.  statement    of    later    authors,    who 

jv.    ed.    "Wesa!.;    Justin,    ii.   9.     See  mention  the  torture, 

also  a  good  note  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  *  Thucyd.  i.  2<i;   vi.  54-59;    Hero- 

on  the  passage,    Hist,    of  Gr.  vol.  dot.  v.  55,  56;  vi.  123;  Aristot.  Po- 

ii.  ch.   xi.   p.    77.   2nd    ed.     I    agree  lit.  v.  S,  9. 
with  him,  that  we  may  fairly  con- 
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forth  in  the  beautiful  and  popular  Skolion  or  song  on  the 
subject:  the  two  friends  are  there  celebrated  as  the  authors 
of  liberty  at  Athens — "they  slew  the  despot  and  gave  to 
Athens  equal  laws."*  So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone 
sufficient  to  enshrine  in  the  minds  of  the  subsequent  demo- 
cracy those  who  had  sold  their  lives  to  purchase  it.  More- 
over we  must  recollect  that  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  two,  though  repugnant  to  the  modern  reader,  was 
regarded  at  Athens  with  sympathy, — so  that  the  story  took 
hold  of  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  vein  of  romance  con- 
jointly with  that  of  patriotism.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
were  afterwards  commemorated  both  as  the  winners  and 
as  the  protomartyrs  of  Athenian  liberty.  Statues  were 
erected  in  their  honour  shortly  after  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids;  immunity  from  taxes  and  public  burdens 
was  granted  to  the  descendants  of  their  families;  and  the 
speaker  who  proposed  the  abolition  of  such  immunities,  at 
a  time  when  the  number  had  been  abusively  multiplied, 
made  his  only  special  exception  in  favour  of  this  respected 
lineage.2  And  since  the  name  of  Hipparchus  was  univer- 
sally notorious  as  the  person  slain,  we  discover  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  be  considered  by  an  uncritical  public  as 
the  predominant  member  of  the  Peisistratid  family — the 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  Peisistratus — the  reigning  des- 
pot— to  the  comparative  neglect  of  Hippias.  The  same 
public  probably  cherished  many  other  anecdotes,3  not  the 
less  eagerly  believed  because  they  could  not  be  authenti- 
cated, respecting  this  eventful  period. 

1  See  the  words  of  the  Song —  of    Demophantus— Andokides,    De 

"(Hi  tov  Tupavvov  KTavitTjv  Mygtcriis,  p.  13;  Pliny.  HN.  xxxiv. 

'laovojjioui;    T'    'Ad^vai;     ijcotTjad-  4-8;     1'ausnn.     i.    8,    6;     Plutarch, 

rr(v—  Aristeides,  27. 

ap.  Athenrcum,  xv.  p.  691.  The   statues   were    carried    away 

The  epigram  of  the  Keian  Simo-  from   Athens    by    Xerxes,    and   re- 

nides  (Fragm.   132,    ed.  Bergk— np.  stored  to  the  Athenians  byAlexan- 

Hephsestion.  c.  14.  p.  26,  ed.  Gaisf.)  der   after    his   conquest    of  Persia 

implies   a  similar  belief:    also  the  (Arrian,  Ex.  Al.  iii.  16,  14  ;  Pliny, 

passages   in  Plato,    Symposion,   p.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4-8). 

182,  in  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  21,  and  •  One   of   these   stories   may    bo 

Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iv.  10,  3.  seen   in    Justin,    ii.    9— who    gives 

7  Herodot.   iv.    109  ;    Demosthen.  the  name  of  Diokles  to  Hipparchus 

adv.  Leptin.    c.    27.    p.  495;    cont.  — "Diode?,  alter  ex  filiis,  per  vim 

Meidiam,   c.    47.    p.   669;    and    the  stuprati  virgine,    a  fratre   puellaj 

oath   prescribed    in    the   Psephism  interficitur." 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  moderation  of 
Hippias,  indignation  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  fear 
for  his  own  safety,  1  now  induced  him  to  drop  it  altogether. 
It  is  attested  both  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt,  that  his  power  was  now  em-  H.  . 
ployed  harshly  and  cruelly — that  he  put  to  despot  "ai- 
death  a  considerable  number  of  citizens.  We  ^~61^\  • 
find  also  a  statement  noway  improbable  in  itself  cruelty  and 
and  affirmed  both  in  Pausanias  and  in  Plutarch  conscious 
— inferior  authorities,  yet  still  in  this  case  suffi- 
ciently credible — that  he  caused  Leaena,  the  mistress  of 
Aristogeiton,  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  extort 
from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  accomplices  of  the 
latter.2  But  as  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  this 
system  of  terrorism  was  full  of  peril  to  himself,  so  he  looked 
out  for  shelter  and  support  in  case  of  being  expelled  from 
Athens.  "With  this  view  he  sought  to  connect  himself  with 
Darius  king  of  Persia — a  connexion  full  of  consequences 
to  be  hereafter  developed.  ^Eantides,  son  of  Hippoklus 
the  despot  of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont,  stood  high  at 
this  time  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  in- 
duced Hippias  to  give  him  his  daughter  Archedike  in 
marriage;  no  small  honour  to  the  Lampsakene,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Thucydides.3  To  explain  how  Hippias  came  to 
fix  upon  this  town,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Peisistratids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians, 
even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  poet  Alkseus.   „ 

,      ,  -jo--  •      it.      rn  i     Connexion 

had  occupied  Sigeium  in  the  Tread,  and  had   Of  Athena 
there  carried  on  war  with  the  Mityleneaus;  so   Y"th  V10 

,      .  ....  ,,  •>  ,'  Thracian 

that   their   acquisitions   in    these  regions  date  Chersone- 

much  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus.     Owing  .us.  a?d  th9 

probably  to  this  circumstance,  an  application  coast  of 

was  made  to  them  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  the  Heiles- 

from  the  Dolonkian  Thracians  inhabitants  of  p 

1  'H  7ap  SitXta  tpovixiijTciTcr/   ia~\.-i  Aaji'io(xr;v(i)  sSiuxe  (vi.  59). 

ev    Tea:     7'jpotvvlotv— observes    Plu-  Some  financial  tricks  and  frauds 

tarch  (Artaxenes,  c.  25).  are    ascribed    to    Hippias    by    the 

1  Pausan.  i.    23.  2  ;   Plutarch,  De  author  of  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian 

Garrulitate,    p.   8D7 ;    Polya:n.  viii.  second    book    of    the    (Kconomica 

45;  Athenoeus,  xiii.  p.  59t>.  (ii.  4).     I  place    little    reliance  on 

1  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  the  statements  in  this  treatise  re- 
putting  this  interpretation  on  the  specting  persons  of  early  date, 
words  of  Thucydides— 'A (Jr(valc;  (Lv,  such  as  Kypselus  or  Hippias:  in 
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the  Chersonese  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont,  for 
aid  against  their  powerful  neighbours  the  Absinthian  tribe 
of  Thracians.  Opportunity  was  thus  offered  for  sending 
out  a  colony  to  acquire  this  valuable  peninsula  for  Athens. 
Peisistratus  willingly  entered  into  the  scheme,  while  Mil- 
tiades son  of  Kypselus,  a  noble  Athenian  living  impatiently 
under  his  despotism,  was  no  less  pleased  to  take  the  lead 
in  executing  it:  his  departure  and  that  of  other  malcon- 
tents as  founders  of  a  colony  suited  the  purpose  of  all 
parties.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus — alike 
pious  and  picturesque,  and  doubtless  circulating  as 
authentic  at  the  annual  games  which  the  Chersonesites, 
even  in  his  time,  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  their  O3kist — 
it  is  the  Delphian  god  who  directs  the  scheme  and  singles 
out  the  individual.  The  chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolon- 
kians  going  to  Delphi  to  crave  assistance  towards  pro- 
curing Grecian  colonists,  were  ^directed  to  choose  for  their 
cekist  the  individual  who  should  first  show  them  hospitality 
on  their  quitting  the  temple.  They  departed  and  marched 
all  along  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Road,  through  Phokis 
and  Boaotia  to  Athens,  without  receiving  a  single  hospi- 
table invitation.  At  length  they  entered  Athens,  and 
passed  by  the  house  of  Miltiades  while  he  himself  was 
sitting  in  front  of  it.  Seeing  men  whose  costume  and 
arms  marked  them  out  as  strangers,  he  invited  them  into 
his  house  and  treated  them  kindly:  upon  which  they 
apprised  him  that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon  by  the  oracle 
and  adjured  him  not  to  refuse  his  concurrence.  After 
asking  for  himself  personally  the  opinion  of  the  oracle, 
and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  consented;  sailing 
as  oekist  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenian  emigrants  to 
the  Chersonese.1 

Having   reached  this   peninsula,    and    having  been 

constituted  despot  of  the  mixed  Thracian   and 

tia"es— l "     Athenian  population,  he  lost  no  time  in  forti- 

eekist  of  the    fving  the  narrow  isthmus  by  a  wall  reaching  all 

Chersonese.      •  /.  TT-      j-      j.       T>    i  i.  j-j.  r 

across  irom  Jvardia  to  Jraktya,  a  distance  01 
about  four  miles  and  a  half;  so  that  the  Absinthian  invaders 
were   for   the  time  effectually  shut  out,2  though  the  pro- 
respect  to  facts  of  the  subsequent     a  better  witness, 
period  of  Greece,    between  450-300          '  Herodot.  vi.  36,  37. 
B.C.,  the  author's   means    of  infor-         *  Thus  the  Scythians  broke  into 
mation  will  doubtless  render  him     the    Chersonese    even    during   the 
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tection  was  not  permanently  kept  up.  He  also  entered 
into  a  war  with  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait,  but  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  an  amhus- 
cade  and  become  a  prisoner.  Nothing  preserved  his  life 
except  the  immediate  interference  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
coupled  with  strenuous  menaces  addressed  to  the  Lampsa- 
kenes,  who  found  themselves  compelled  to  release  their 
prisoner.  Miltiades  had  acquired  much  favour  with 
Croesus,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  told.  He  died  childless 
some  time  afterwards,  while  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  who 
succeeded  him,  perished  by  assassination  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.1 

The  expedition  of  Miltiades  to  the  Chersonese  must 
have  occurred  early  after  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus, 
since  even  his  imprisonment  by  the  Lampsakenes  happened 
before  the  ruin  of  Croesus  (546  B.C.).  But  it  was  not  till 
much  later — probably  during  the  third  and  most  powerful 
period  of  Peisistratus — that  the  latter  undertook  his  ex- 
pedition against  Sigeium  in  the  Troad.  This  place  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mityleneans:  Peisis- 
tratus retook  it,2  and  placed  there  his  illegitimate  son 
Hegesistratus  as  despot.  The  Mityleneans  may  have  been 
enfeebled  at  this  time  (somewhere  between  537-527  B.  c.) 
not  only  by  the  strides  of  Persian  conquest  on  the  main- 
land, but  also  by  the  ruinous  defeat  which  they  suffered 
from  Polykrates  and  the  Samians.3  Hegesistratus  main- 
tained the  place  against  various  hostile  attempts,  through- 
out all  the  reign  of  Hippias,  so  that  the  Athenian  pos- 
sessions in  those  regions  comprehended  at  this  period  both 

government    of   Miltiades    son    of  a  century   afterwards,    during   the 

Kimftn,    nephew    of  Miltiades    the  first    years     of     the     conquest    of 

oekist,    about  forty  years  after  the  Philip    of   Macedon,    an   idea  was 

•wall    had   been   erected    (Herodot.  entertained  of  digging  through  the 

vi.  40).      Again  Perikles     re-estab-  isthmus,  and  converting  the  penin- 

lished  the  cross-wall,    on  sending  sula  into  an  island  (Demosthenes, 

to  the  Chersonese  a  fresh  band  of  Philippic   ii.  6.  p.  92,   and   De  Ha- 

1000   Athenian    settlers    (Plutarch,  loneso,  c.  10.  p.  80);  an  idea  how- 

Perikles,  c.  19)  :  lastly,  Derkyllidas  over  never  carried  into  effect, 

the   Lacedemonian  built  it    anew,  '  Herodot.  vi.  38,  39. 

in  consequence  of  loud  complaints  2  Herodot.  v.  94.     I  have  already 

raised  by   the   inhabitants  of  their  said  that  I  conceive   this  as  a  dif- 

defenceless    condition— about     397  ferent  war  from  that    in  which  the 

B.C.     (Xenophon,    Hellen.  iii.  2,  8-  poet  Alkreus  was  engaged. 

10).    So  imperfect  however  did  the  *  Herodot.  iii.  39. 
protection  prove,    that   about  half 
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-the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium. »  To  the  former  of  the  two, 
Hippias  sent  out  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the  first  cekist,  as 
governor  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Stesagoras.  The 
Second  Dew  governor  found  much  discontent  in  the  pen- 
MUtiades  insula,  but  succeeded  in  subduing  it  by  entrap- 
thit^erT*  P*ng  an<^  iniprisoning  the  principal  men  in  each 
the  Pel-  town.  He  farther  took  into  his  pay  a  regiment 
sistratids.  Qf  gve  bun(ireci  mercenaries,  and  married  Hege- 

sipyle  daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus.5  It  must  have 
been  about  518  B.  c.  that  this  second  Miltiades  went  out 
to  the  Chersonese.3  He  seems  to  have  been  obliged  to 
quit  it  for  a  time,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius, 
in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Persians;  but  he  was  there  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  until  about  493  B.  c.,  or  two  or  three  years 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  which  occasion  we  shall 
find  him  acting  commander  of  the  Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  however,  though 
Athenian  possessions,  were  now  tributary  and  dependant 
on  Persia.  It  was  to  Persia  that  Hippias,  during  his  last 
years  of  alarm,  looked  for  support  in  the  event  of  being 
expelled  from  Athens:  he  calculated  upon  Sigeium  as  a 
shelter,  and  upon  ^antides  as  well  as  Darius  as  an  ally. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  failed  him. 

The  same  circumstances  which  alarmed  Hippias  and 
Proceed-  rendered  his  dominion  in  Attica  at  once  more 
ings  of  the  oppressive  and  more  odious,  tended  of  course  to 
kml^nidL"  raise  the  hopes  of  his  enemies,  the  Athenian 
against  exiles,  with  the  powerful  Alkmaeonids  at  their 
Hippias.  head.  Believing  the  favourable  moment  to  be 
come,  they  even  ventured  upon  an  invasion  of  Attica,  and 
occupied  a  post  called  Leipsydrion  in  the  mountain  range 

1  Herodot.  vi.  104,  139,  140.  parchue  in  514  B.C.,  and  also  earlier 

2  Herodot.   vi.  39-103.     Cornelius  than    the     expedition     of     Darius 
Nepos  in  his  life  of  Miltiades  con-  against   the    Scythians,    about  516 
founds   in    one   biography   the  ad-  B.C.,  in  which  expedition  Miltiades 
ventures  of  two  persons— Miltiades  was    engaged:    see    Mr.    Clinton's 
son   of  Kypselus,    the    oekist— and  Fasti  Hellenici,  and  J.  M.  Schultz, 
Miltiades  sou  of  Kim&n,  the  victor  Beitrag  zu   genaueren  Zeitbestim- 
of  Marathon— the    uncle    and    the  mungen    der   Hellen.    Geschichten 
nephew,  von  der  63sten  bis  zur  72sten  Olyra- 

J  There  is  nothing   that  I  know     piade,  p.  165,  in  the  Kieler  Philo- 
to  mark    the    date   except    that    it      logische  Studien,  1941. 
was  earlier  than  the  death  of  Hip- 
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of  Parnes,  which  separates  Attica  from  Bceotia.  *  But 
their  schemes  altogether  failed:  Hippias  defeated  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  country.  His  dominion  now  seemed 
confirmed,  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  him;  and  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon, 
as  well  as  the  Thessalians,  were  his  allies.  Yet  the  exiles 
whom  he  had  beaten  in  the  open  field  succeeded  in  an  un- 
expected manoeuvre,  which,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
proved  his  ruin. 

By   an    accident   which  had  occurred  in  the  year  548 
B.C.,  a  the  Delphian  temple  was  set  on  fire  and   conflagra- 
burnt.     To  repair  this  grave  loss  was  an  object  tion  and 
of  solicitude   to   all    Greece;   but   the    outlay  "^he*"11* 
required  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  it  appears   Delphian 
to  have  been  long  before  the  money  could  be   temPle- 
collected.     The  Amphiktyons  decreed  that  one -fourth  of 
the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Delphians  themselves,  who 
found  themselves  so  heavily  taxed  by  such  assessment,  that 
they  sent  envoys  throughout  all  Greece  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions in  aid,  and  received,  among  other  donations,  from  the 
Greek   settlers   in   Egypt   twenty   minse,   besides  a  large 
present  of  alum  from  the   Egyptian   king    Amasis :   their 
munificent  benefactor  Croesus  fell  a  victim  to  the  Persians 
in    546    B.  c.,   so  that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to 
them.     The  total  sum  required  was  three  hundred  talents 
(equal  probably  to  about  1 15,000?.  sterling)3 — a  prodigious 
amount  to  be  collected  from  the  dispersed  Grecian  cities, 
who  acknowledged  no  common  sovereign  authority,  and 
among   whom    the   proportion   reasonable    to   ask    from 
each   was   difficult  to   determine   with  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.     At  length  however  the  money  was  collected,  and 
the  Amphiktyons  were  in  a  situation  to  make  a  contract 

1  Herorlot.    v.   02.     The    unfortu-  T!i?is,  Or.  ivi.  p.  351)  he  must  have 

ra'e   strupple    at   Leipsydrion    be-  bc^n  a  mere  youth, 

ruiiie    afterwards   the    theme     of   a  '  Pausan.  x.  5,  5.                                 . 

popular    song    (Athemeu;.     xv.    p.  *  Horodot.   i.  50,   ii.  180.     I  have 

G"">):  see  Hesychius,  v.  Asi'j>'i?piov,  taken  the  300  talents  of  Herodotus 

and    Aristotle,     Fragin.     'AOr/miov  as  being  ^Eginean    talents,    which 

Il'.'/.iTi'.v.,  37;  ed.  Xoumann.  are  to    Attic   talents    in    the   ratio 

If    it    bo    {rue    that    Alkibiadcs,  of    5:3.     The    Inscriptions     prove 

grand'Yithor   of  the    celebrated  Al-  that    the    accounts    of   the    temple 

kibiadO'S,  took  part  with  Kleisthe-  wero  kept  by  the  Amphiktyons  on 

n&s  and  the    Alkmaeonid    exiles  in  the  TKginrcan  scale   of  money:  see 

this     struggle    (see    Isokratos,    Dp  Corpus  Inscrip.  P.oec'.;!!,  Xr>.   liiS^, 

and  I'oeckh,  Metrolofrio,  vii.  4. 
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for  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  Alkmseonids,  who  had 
The  Aik-  been  ^n  ex^e  ever  since  the  third  and  final  acqui- 
maeOnidBe  sition  of  power  by  Peisistratus,  took  the  con- 
temple*  the  tract.  In  executing  it,  they  not  only  performed 
with  mag-  the  work  in  the  best  manner,  but  even  went  much 
mficence.  beyond  the  terms  stipulated;  employing  Parian 
marble  for  the  frontage  where  the  material  prescribed  to 
them  was  coarse  stone.1  As  was  before  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Peisistratus  when  he  was  in  banishment,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  exiles  (whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated) so  amply  furnished  with  money,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  Kleisthenes,2  inherited  through  his  mother 
wealth  independent  of  Attica,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple 
of  the  Samian  Here.  But  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and 
they  gained  signal  reputation  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world  for  their  liberal  performance  of  so  important  an 
enterprise.  That  the  erection  took  considerable  time, 
we  cannot  doubt.  It  seems  to  have  been  finished,  as  far 
as  we  can  conjecture,  about  a  year  or  two  after  the  death 
of  Hipparchus — 5 1 2  B.C. — more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
conflagration. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of  their 
temple  on  so  superior  a  scale  was  the  most  essential  of  all 
Gratitude  services,  and  their  gratitude  towards  the  Alk- 
of  the  Dei-  maeonids  was  porportionally  great.  Partly 
pnia° 8.t°'  through  such  a  feeling,  partly  through  pecuniary 

wards  them  o        T^n    .      ,         Ato'  I        ,f  f 

—they  pro-  presents,  Kleisthenes  was  thus  enabled  to  work 
cure  from  f^g  oracle  for  political  purposes,  and  to  call 

the  oracle       /•      ,1     ,1  i-i  ro  •      j.  TT- 

directions  forth  the  powertul  arm  or  bparta  against  Hip- 
to  Sparta,  pias.  Whenever  any  Spartan  presented  himself 

enjoining         *  ,,    ,-,  •,         *•,••  A  •,  ,. 

the  ex-          to  consult  the  oracle,  either  on  private  or  public 

puisipn  of     business,  the  answer  of  the  priestess  was  always 

in  one  strain — "Athens  must  be  liberated."  The 

1  Herodot.   v.  62.    The   words   of  ment  inPhilochorus,  affirming  that 

the  historian  would  seem  to  imply  the   Peisistratids    caused   the  Del- 

that  they   only   began   to  think  of  phian    temple    to    be    burnt,     and 

this  scheme  of  building  the  temple  also  that  they  were  at  last  deposed 

after    the    defeat    of    Leipsydrion,  by    the     victorious     arm     of    the 

and  a  year  or   two   before    the  ex-  Alkmee6nids  i.Philochori  Fragment, 

pulsion  of  Hippias;  a  supposition  70,  ed.   Didot)   makes   us    feel  the 

quite  inadmissible,  since  the  temple  value  of  Herodotus    and   Thucydi- 

must    have    taken    some    years    in  d6s  as  authorities, 

building.  *  Herodot.    vi.    128;    Cicero,    De 

The  loose   and   prejudiced  state-  Legg.    ii.    1C.      The    deposit    here 
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constant  repetition  of  that  mandate  at  length  extorted 
from  the  piety  of  the  Lacedaemonians  a  reluctant  com- 
pliance. Reverence  for  the  god  overcame  their  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  Peisistratids,  and  An- 
chimolius  son  of  Aster  was  despatched  by  sea  to  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel  them.  On  landing 
at  Phalerum,  however,  he  found  them  already  forewarned 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  farther  strengthened  by  one 
thousand  horse  specially  demanded  from  their  allies  in 
Thessaly.  Upon  the  plain  of  Phalerum  this  latter  force 
was  found  peculiarly  effective,  so  that  the  division  of  An- 
chimolius  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  great  loss, 
and  he  himself  slain. l  The  defeated  armament  had  pro- 
bably been  small,  and  its  repulse  only  provoked  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  send  a  larger,  under  the  com-  g  artan 
maud  of  their  king  Kleomenes  in  person,  who  expedi- 
on  this  occasion  marched  into  Attica  by  land.  V?t°8aiuto 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Athens,  he  was  assailed 
by  the  Thessalian  horse,  but  repelled  them  in  so  gallant 
a  style,  that  they  at  once  rode  off  and  returned  to  their 
native  country;  abandoning  their  allies  with  a  faithlessness 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Thessalian  character.  Kleomenes 
marched  on  without  farther  resistance  to  Athens,  where 
he  found  himself,  together  with  the  Alkmseonids  and  the 
malcontent  Athenians  generally,  in  possession  of  the  town. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  fortification  except  round  the 
acropolis,  into  which  Hippias  retired,  with  his  mercenaries 
and  the  citizens  most  faithful  to  him;  having  taken  care 
to  provision  it  well  before-hand,  so  that  it  was  not  less 
secure  against  famine  than  against  assault.  He  might 
have  defied  the  besieging  force,  which  was  noway  prepared 
for  a  long  blockade.  Yet,  not  altogether  confiding  in  his 
position,  he  tried  to  send  his  children  by  stealth  out  of  the 
country;  in  which  proceeding  the  children  were  taken 
prisoners.  To  procure  their  restoration,  Hippias  consented 
to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him,  and  withdrew  from  Attica 
to  Sigeium  in  the  Troad  within  the  space  of  five  days. 

mentioned   by  Cicero,    which    may  of   PolykratSs    in    522    B.C.,     after 

very  probably  have  been  recorded  which    period    the    island    fell    at 

in  an   inscription    in    the    temple,  once   into   a   precarious    situation, 

must    have   been   made    before  the  and  very  soon  afterwards  into  the 

time    of    the    Persian    conquest  of  greatest  calamities. 

Samos— indeed    before    the    death  *  Herodot.  v.  62,  63. 
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Thus  fell  the  Peisistratid  dynasty  in  510  B.C..  fifty 
Expulsion  years  after  the  first  usurpation  of  its  founder,  t 
of  .^PP1*8'  It  was  put  down  through  the  aid  of  foreigners,2 

and  li-  a  a.  *       •  •   i  •  n    r     •  i    • 

beration.  of  and  tnose  loreigners,  too,  wishing  well  to  it  in 
Athena.  their  hearts,  though  hostile  from  a  mistaken 
feeling  of  divine  injunction.  Yet  both  the  circumstances 
of  its  fall,  and  the  course  of  events  which  followed,  con- 
spire to  show  that  it  possessed  few  attached  friends  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  was  welcomed 
unanimously  by  the  vast  majority  of  Athenians.  His 
family  and  chief  partisans  would  accompany  him  into  exile 
— probably  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  requiring  any 
formal  sentence  of  condemnation.  An  altar  was  erected 
in  the  acropolis,  with  a  column  hard  by,  commemorating 
both  the  past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and  the 
names  of  all  its  members.3 

1  Herodot.  v.  64,  65.  matters  anterior  to  the  speaker  by 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  57.  one  generation  or  more.    The  ora- 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  55.    UK  5  ~*  PU>|AO<;  tors  often  permit  themselves  great 
<j7)|Aaiv£t,  xat  rj  0-^X7]  itspi  TIJ?  TCJOV  licence  in  speaking  of  past  facts, 
topavvcov  aSixia;,  T)  ev  T^  A6r]vaiujv  but  AndokidSs  in  this  chapter  pass- 
dxpOTioXEt  iTotScTaa.  es   the  bounds   even   of  rhetorical 

Dr.  Thirlwall,   after  mentioning  licence.    First,  he  states  something 

the  departure  of  Hippias,  proceeds  not   bearing  the  least  analogy   to 

as   follows:    "After  his   departure  the   narrative   of  Herodotus   as  to 

many  severe  measures  were  taken  the    circumstances    preceding    the 

against  his  adherents,  who  appear  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  and 

to  have  been  for  a  long  time  after-  indeed    tacitly   setting    aside   that 

wards    a   formidable   party.     They  narrative ;      next ,      he      actually 

were  punished  or  repressed,   some  jumbles  together   the   two   capital 

by  death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the  and  distinct  exploitspf  Athens— the 

loss    of  their   political  privileges,  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  repulse 

The  family  of  the  tyrants  was  con-  of  Xerxes  ten  years  after  it.    I  state 

demned  to   perpetual   banishment,  this  latter  charge  in  the  words  of 

and  appears  to  have  been  excepted  Sluiter  and   Valckenaer,   before  I 

from  the   most  comprehensive  de-  consider  the  former  charge:  "Veris- 

crees   of   amnesty   passed   in  later  sime   ad  hsec  verba   notat  Valcke- 

times."     (Hist,   of   Gr.   ch.    xi.  vol.  naerius— Confundere  videtur  Ando- 

ii.  p.  61.)  cid&s     diversissima;      Persica    sub 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Thirl-  Miltiade  et  Dario  et  victoriam 
wall  has  here  been  misled  by  in-  Marathoniam  (v.  14)— quoeque  eve- 
sufficient  authority.  He  refers  to  nere  sub  Themistocle,  Xerxis  gesta. 
the  oration  of  AndokidSs  de  Mys-  Hie  urbem  incendio  delevit,  non 
teriis,  sect.  -106  and  78  (sect.  106  ille.  (v.  20.)  Kihil  magis  manifes- 
coincides  in  part  with  ch.  18  in  the  turn  est,  quam  diversa  ab  oratore 
ed.  of  Dobree).  An  attentive  read-  confundi."  (Sluiter,  Lection.  An- 
ing  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  utterly  docidese,  p.  147.) 
unworthy  of  credit  in  regard  to  The  criticism  of  these  commen- 
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tators  is  perfectly  borne  out  by 
the  words  cf  the  orator,  which  are 
too  long  to  find  a  place  here.  But 
immediately  prior  to  those  words 
he  expresses  himself  as  follows, 
aud  this  is  the  passage  which 
serves  as  Dr.  Thirlwall's  authority: 
Oi  yip  za-rsps?  oi  u(X£TSpoi,  YEVOJJISVUJV 
•crj  JIOAEI.  xaxib'/  [xeydXiov,  o-s  oi  t'i- 
puvvoi  eiyov  TTJV  noXiv,  6  Ss  Syju.'X 
t'f'jys,  -vixy;aav-:s?  (xa)r6|j.s-jov  TO'J? 
tupivvO'J;  kr.'i  IlaXXTjvlq),  tjTpa77]YOOv- 
to?  AetDyopoo  TOO  itpo^d-^ou  TOO 
eu-iii,  xat  Xapiou  ou  exsivo;  trjv 
(joyocTSpa  etysv  t£  rjs  6  rjfxsTEpoi;  TJD 
nanTtos,  xaTsX&ovTSs  el;  TT)V  TtaTpiSa 
TO'!)?  [xsv  aKSXTSi'/av,  TU>M  8s  cp'jyrjv 

XOCTsyvlOJIV,      TOO;     8s     (JLBvElV     EV     Tfl 

itoXsi  etzjavti?  rjiifiwaav. 

Both  Sluiter  (Lect.  And.  p.  8) 
and  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  p.  80)  refer 
this  alleged  victory  of  Leogoras 
and  the  Athenian  demus  to  the 
action  described  by  Herodotus  (v. 
64)  as  having  been  fought  by  Kleo- 
nienes  of  Sparta  against  the  Xhes- 
salian  cavalry.  But  the  two  events 
have  not  a  single  circumstance  in 
common,  except  that  each  is  a 
victory  over  the  Peisistratidse  or 
their  allies;  nor  could  they  well 
be  the  same  event  described  in 
different  terms,  seeing  that  Kleo- 
inenes,  marching  from  Sparta  to 
Athens,  could  not  have  fought  the 
Thessalians  at  1'allene,  which  lay 
on  the  road  from  Marathon  to 
Athens.  Pallene  was  the  place 
where  Peisistratus,  advancing  from 
Marathon  to  Athens  on  occasion 
of  his  second  restoration,  gained 
liia  complete  victory  over  the  op- 
posing party,  and  marched  on  after- 
wards to  Athens  without  farther 
resistance  (Herodot.  i.  63). 

If  then  we  compare  the  statement 
given  by  Andokides  of  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances  whereby  the 
dynasty  of  the  Peisistratids  was 
put  down,  with  that  given  by  He- 
rodotus, we  shall  see  that  the  two 


are  radically  different ;  we  cannot 
blend  them  together,  but  must 
make  our  election  between  them. 
Not  less  different  are  the  represen- 
tations of  the  two  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  immediately  en- 
sued on  the  fall  of  Hippias:  they 
would  scarcely  appear  to  relate  to 
the  same  event.  That  "the  adherents 
of  the  Peisistratidse  were  punished 
or  repressed,  some  by  death,  others 
by  exile  or  by  the  loss  of  their 
political  privileges,"  which  is  the 
assertion  of  AndokidSs  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  is  not  only  not  stated 
by  Herodotus,  but  is  highly  improb- 
able if  we  accept  the  facts  which 
he  does  state;  for  he  tells  us  that 
Hippias  capitulated  and  agreed 
to  retire  while  possessing  ample 
means  of  resistance — simply  from 
regard  to  the  safety  of  his  children. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  leave  his  intimate  partisans 
exposed  to  danger;  such  of  them 
as  felt  themselves  obnoxious  would 
naturally  retire  along  with  him; 
and  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by 
"many  persons  condemned  to 
exile,"  there  is  no  reason  to  call 
it  in  question.  But  there  is  little 
probability  that  any  one  was  put 
to  death,  and  still  less  probability 
that  any  were  punished  by  the  loss 
of  their  political  privileges.  Within 
a  year  afterwards  came  the  com- 
prehensive constitution  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  to  be  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  Now  I  consider 
it  eminently  unlikely  that  there 
were  a  considerable  class  of  resid- 
ents in  Attica  left  out  of  this  con- 
stitution, under  the  category  of 
partisans  of  1'eisistratus ;  indeed 
the  fact  cannot  be  so,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  very  first  person  banished 
under  the  Kleisthenean  ostracism 
was  a  person  named  Hipparchus, 
a  kinsman  of  Peisistratus  (Andro- 
tion,  Fr.  5,  ed.  Didot;  Harpokra- 
tion,  v.  "IzrapyoO  ;  and  this  latter 
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circumstance  depends  npon  evi- 
dence better  than  that  of  Andoki- 
des.  That  there  were  a  party  in 
Attica  attached  to  the  Peisistratids 
I  do  not  doubt.  But  that  they  were 
"a  powerful  party"  (as  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  imagines),  I  see  nothing  to 
show  ;  and  the  extraordinary  vigour 
and  unanimity  of  the  Athenian 
people  under  the  Kleisthenean 
constitution  will  go  far  to  prove 
that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
case. 

I  will  add  another  reason  to 
evince  how  completely  Andokides 
misconceives  the  history  of  Athens 
between  510—480  B.C.  He  says  that 
when  the  Feisistratids  were  put 
down,  many  of  their  partisans  were 
banished,  many  others  allowed  to 
stay  at  home  with  the  loss  oi  their 
political  privileges  ;  but  that  after- 
wards when  the  overwhelming  dan- 
gers of  tne  Persian  invasion  super- 
vened, the  people  passed  a  vote  to 
restore  the  exiles  and  to  remove 
the  existing  disfranchisements  at 
home.  He  would  thus  have  us 
believe  that  the  exiled  partisans 
of  the  Peisistratids  were  all  re- 
stored, and  the  disfranchised  par- 
tisans of  the  Peisistratids  all  en- 
franchised, just  at  the  moment  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  and  with  the 
view  oi  enabling  Athens  better  to 
repel  that  grave  danger.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  a  glaring  mis- 
take; for  the  first  Persian  invasion 
was  undertaken  with  the  express 
view  of  restoring  Hippias,  and 
with  the  presence  of  Hippias  him- 
self at  Marathon  ;  while  the  second 
Persian  invasion  was  also  brought 
on  in  part  by  the  instigation  of 
his  family.  Persons  who  had  re- 
mained in  exile  or  in  a  state  of 
disfranchisement  down  to  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Peisistratids,  could  not  in 
common  prudence  be  called  into 
action  at  the  moment  of  peril  to 


help  in  repelling  Hippias  himself. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  exiles  and 
the  disfranchised  were  re-admitted, 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Xer- 
xes, and  under  the  then  pressing 
calamities  of  the  state.  But  these 
persons  were  not  philo-Peisistra- 
tids  ;  they  were  a  number  gradually 
accumulated  from  the  sentences  of 
exile  and  (atimy  or)  disfranchise- 
ment  every  year  passed  at  Athens. 
These  were  punishments  applied 
by  the  Athenian  law  to  various 
crimes  and  public  omissions — the 
persons  so  sentenced  were  not  po- 
litically disaffected,  and  their  aid 
would  then  be  of  use  in  defending 
the  state  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

In  regard  to  "the  exception  of 
the  family  of  Peisistratus  from  the 
most  comprehensive  decrees  of 
amnesty  passed  in  later  times,"  I 
will  also  remark,  that  in  the  decree 
of  amnesty  there  is  no  mention  of 
them  by  name,  nor  any  special 
exception  made  against  them: 
among  a  list  of  various  categories 
excepted,  those  are  named  "who 
have  been  condemned  to  death  or 
exile  either  as  murderers  or  as 
despots"  (r)  o'fzfzvii-i  7)  TUpdvvon;, 
Andokid.  c.  13).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  descendants  of 
Peisistratus  would  be  comprised 
in  this  exception,  which  mentions 
only  the  person  himself  condemned  ; 
but  even  if  this  were  otherwise, 
the  exception  is  a  mere  continu- 
ance of  similar  words  of  exception 
in  the  old  Solonian  law,  anterior 
to  Peisistratus;  and  therefore  af- 
fords no  indication  of  particular 
feeling  against  the  Peisistratids. 

Andokidgs  is  a  useful  authority 
for  the  politics  of  Athens  in  his 
own  time  (between  420—390  B.C.), 
but  in  regard  to  the  previous 
history  of  Athens  between  510-480 
B.C.,  his  assertions  are  so  loose, 
confused,  and  unscrupulous,  that 
he  is  a  witness  of  no  value.  The 
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mere   circumstance  noted  by  Val-  alleges  to   have   preceded   and  ac- 

ckenaer,    th:  t    he  has    confounded  companied    the    expulsion    of  the 

together    Marathon    and    Salamis,  Peisistratids   are   not   only  at   va- 

would    be   sufficient    to  show  this,  riance  with  those   stated  by  Hero- 

But  when  we  add  to  such  genuine  dotus,  but  so  contrived  as  to  found 

ignorance   Vis   mention  of  his  two  a  factitious  analogy  for  the  cause 

great-grandfathers    in     prominent  which  he    is   himself  pleading— we 

and    victorious   leadership,   which  shall  hardly  be  able  to  acquit  him 

it    is    hardly    credible    that    they  of  something  worse  than  ignorance 

could  ever  have  occupied — when  we  in  his  deposition, 
recollect  that  the   fact*   which  he 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

GEECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
PEISISTRATIDS.— REVOLUTION  OF  KLEISTHENES 
AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS. 

WITH  Hippias  disappeared  the  mercenary  Thracian  gar- 
state  of  rison,  upon  which  he  and  his  father  before  him 
Athens  ba(j  leaned  for  defence  as  well  as  for  enforce- 
expuisiffn  ment  of  authority.  Kleomenes  with  his  Lace- 
of  Hippias.  daemonian  forces  retired  also,  after  staying  only 
long  enough  to  establish  a  personal  friendship,  productive 
subsequently  of  important  consequences,  between  the  Spar- 
tan king  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras.  The  Athenians  were 
thus  left  to  themselves,  without  any  foreign  interference 
to  constrain  them  in  their  political  arrangements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  Peisistratids  had  for  the  most  part  respected  the  forms 
of  the  Solonian  constitution.  The  nine  archons,  and  the 
probouleutic  or  preconsidering  Senate  of  Four  Hundred 
(both  annually  changed),  still  continued  to  subsist,  together 
with  occasional  meetings  of  the  people — or  rather  of  such 
portion  of  the  people  as  was  comprised  in  the  gentes,  phra- 
tries,  and  four  Ionic  tribes.  The  timocratic  classification 
of  Solon  (or  quadruple  scale  of  income  and  admeasurement 
of  political  franchises  according  to  it)  also  continued  to 
subsist — but  ail  within  the  tether  and  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  the  ruling  family,  who  always  kept  one  of  their 
number  as  real  master,  among  the  chief  administrators, 
and  always  retained  possession  of  the  acropolis  as  well  as 
of  the  mercenary  force. 

That  overawing  pressure  being  now  removed  by  the 
Opposing  expulsion  of  Hippias,  the  enslaved  forms  be- 
party-  came  at  once  endued  with  freedom  and  reality. 

Kfeistuenes  There  appeared  again,  what  Attica  had  not 
— isagoras.  known  for  thirty  years,  declared  political 
parties,  and  pronounced  opposition  between  two  men  as 
leaders — on  one  side,  Isagoras  son  of  Tisander,  a  person 
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of  illustrious  descent — on  the  other  Kleisthenes  the  Alk- 
mseonid,  not  less  illustrious,  and  possessing  at  this  moment 
a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  as  the  most 
persevering  as  well  as  the  most  effective  foe  of  the  dethroned 
despots.  In  what  manner  such  opposition  was  carried  on 
we  are  not  told.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  not  al- 
together pacific;  but  at  any  rate,  Kleisthenes  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  (says  the  his- 
torian), "he  took  into  partnership  the  people,  who  had 
been  before  excluded  from  everything."  *  His  partnership 
with  the  people  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  democracy:  it 
was  a  real  and  important  revolution. 

The  political  franchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  both  before  and  since  Solon,  had  Democrati- 
been  confined  to  the  primitive  four  Ionic  tribes,  cai  revo- 
each  of  which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  many  J^dTa  by 
close  corporations  or  quasi-i'amilies — the  gentes  Kieisthe- 
and  the  phratries.  None  of  the  residents  in  nes> 
Attica,  therefore,  except  those  included  in  some  gens  or 
phratry,  had  any  part  in  the  political  franchise.  Such  non- 
privileged  residents  were  probably  at  all  times  numerous, 
and  became  more  and  more  so  by  means  of  fresh  settlers. 
]\Eoreover  they  tended  most  to  multiply  in  Athens  and 
Peirseus,  where  immigrants  would  commonly  establish  them- 
selves. Kleisthenes,  breaking  down  the  existing  wall  of 
privilege,  imparted  the  political  franchise  to  the  excluded 
mass.  But  this  could  not  be  done  by  enrolling  them  in  new 
gentes  or  phratries,  created  in  addition  to  the  old.  For 
the  gentile  tie  was  founded  upon  old  faith  and  feeling 
which  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind  could  not 
be  suddenly  conjured  up  as  a  bond  of  union  for  comparative 
strangers.  It  could  only  be  done  by  disconnecting  the 
franchise  altogether  from  the  Ionic  tribes  as  well  as  from 
the  gentes  which  constituted  them,  and  by  redistributing 
the  population  into  new  tribes  with  a  character  and  pur- 
pose exclusively  political.  Accordingly  Kleisthenes  abol- 
i  shed  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  and  created  in  their  plat  e  ten  new 
tribes  founded  upon  a  different  principle,  independent  of 
the  gentes  and  phratries.  Each  of  his  new  tribes  com- 
prised a  certain  number  of  demes  or  cantons,  with  the 

1  Herodot.  v.  66-69.  iaco6|ASvOC  Srjaov,  Tcpc-spov  d::<o3[xsvov  ndvTiuv, 
tk  6  KXsia'JJvTj?  TO-J  8/ju.ov  Trpoj^Tat-  TOTE  itpd;  ~-i]-i  eiuCiou  (jLoipT^v  uf/osE- 
pi^E-ai— ib;  Y«p  £7)  to*  !A'Jr(vaiu>-<  (lr,xr:o,  &c. 
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Re-nr-  enrolled  proprietors  and  residents  in  each  of 

rangement  them.  The  demes  taken  altogether  included 
tension"  of  the  entire  surface  of  Attica,  so  that  the  Klei- 
the  poiiti-  sthenean  constitution  admitted  to  the  political 
chLe™n  franchise  all  the  free  native  Athenians;  and 
formation  not  merely  these,  but  also  many  metics,  and  even 
tribe"  'in^  someof  the  superior  order  of  slaves.1  Putting  out 
eluding  an  of  sight  the  general  body  of  slaves,  and  regard- 
nuCmbere(of  *nS  on^y  ^ne  ^ree  inhabitants  it  was  in  point  of 
the  popu-  fact  a  scheme  approaching  to  universal  suffrage, 

both  political  and  judicial. 

The  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  Herodotus  an- 
nounces this  memorable  revolution  tends  to  make 
description  us  overlook  its  real  importance.  He  dwells 
of  this  chiefly  on  the  alteration  in  the  number  and 
Herodotus  names  of  the  tribes;  Kleisthenes,  he  says,  de- 
— its  real  spised  the  lonians  so  much,  that  he  would  not 
rmg'  tolerate  the  continuance  in  Attica  of  the  four 
tribes  which  prevailed  in  the  Ionic  cities,2  deriving  their 
names  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion — just  as  his  grandfather 
the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes,  hating  the  Dorians,  had  de- 
graded and  nicknamed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  at  Sikyon. 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  10 ;  vi.  2,  always  must  have  been  in  Attica 
11.  KXsta9svr]4 — itoXXoi);  ecpoXeTEUae  a  certain  number  of  intelligent 
££vo'J4  xai  So'JXou;  JJLSTOIXOU?.  slaves  living  apart  from  their  mast- 
Several  able  critics,  and  Dr.  Thirl-  ers  (yiopU  otxouvTS?)  ,  in  a  state 
•wall  among  the  number,  consider  between  slavery  and  freedom,  work- 
this  passage  as  affording  no  sense,  ing  partly  on  condition  of  a  fixed 
and  assume  some  conjectural  payment  to  him,  partly  for  them- 
emendation  to  be  indispensable;  selves,  and  perhaps  continuing  to 
though  there  is  no  particular  pass  nominally  as  slaves  after  they 
emendation  which  suggests  itself  as  had  bought  their  liberty  by  instal- 
pre-eminently  plausible.  Tinder  ments.  Such  men  would  be  ScOXoi 
these  circumstances,  I  rather  prc-  JJ.STOIXOI:  indeed  there  are  cases  in 
fer  to  make  the  best  of  the  words  which  SooXot  signifies  freedmen 
as  they  stand ;  which,  though  un-  (Meier,  De  Gentilitate  Attica,  p. 
usual,  seem  to  me  not  absolutely  6) :  they  must  have  been  industrious 
inadmissible.  The  expression  $EVO?  and  pushing  men,  valuable  parti- 
(i^Tctxo?  (which  is  a  perfectly  good  sans  to  a  political  revolution, 
one,  as  we  find  in  Aristoph.  Equit.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der 
347 — sutoo  SixtSiov  eiTtn?  su  XOCTOC  Griech.  Staatsalterth.  ch.  111.  not. 
£evo'J  fj.£Toixo'j)  may  be  considered  15. 

as   the    correlative    to    SooXo'J?    p.s-         *   Herodot.    v.    C9.      KXsiaOsvT^ — 

TOXXOO? — the    last   word   being  con-  6^spt5iuv  "Iu>va<;,    Tva     p.T]    acpioi    at 

strued  both  with  806X004  and  with  auTai  scuii  tpuXai  xai  'Iiojt. 
£ivo'.>4.    I    apprehend     that     there 
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Such  is  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  who  seems  him- 
self to  have  entertained  some  contempt  for  the  lonians,1 
and  therefore  to  have  suspected  a  similar  feeling  where  it 
had  no  real  existence. 

But  the  scope  of  Kleisthenes  was  something  far  more 
extensive.  He  abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  not  be- 
cause they  were  Ionic,  but  because  they  had  become  in- 
commensurate with  the  existing  condition  of  the  Attic 
people,  and  because  such  abolition  procured  both  for  him- 
self and  for  his  political  scheme  new  as  well  as  hearty  al- 
lies. And,  indeed,  if  we  study  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  shall  see  very  obvious  reasons  to  suggest  the  pro- 
ceeding. For  more  than  thirty  years — an  entire  generation 
— the  old  constitution  had  been  a  mere  empty  formality, 
working  only  in  subservience  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and 
stripped  of  all  real  controlling  power.  We  may  be  very 
sure,  therefore,  that  both  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  and 
the  popular  assembly,  divested  of  that  free  speech  which 
imparted  to  them  not  only  all  their  value  but  all  their 
charm,  had  come  to  be  of  little  public  estimation,  and  were 
probably  attended  only  by  a  few  partisans.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  difference  between  qualified  citizens  and 
men  not  so  qualified — between  members  of  the  four  old 
tribes  and  men  not  members — became  during  this  period 
practically  effaced.  This  in  fact  was  the  only  species  of 

food  which  a  Grecian  despotism  ever  seems  to  have  done. 
t  confounded  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged  under 
one  coercive  authority  common  to  both,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  was  not  easy  to  revive  when  the 
despotism  passed  away.  As  soon  as  Hippias  was  expelled, 
the  senate  aud  the  public  assembly  regained  their  efficiency; 
but  had  they  been  continued  on  the  old  footing,  including 
none  but  members  of  the  four  tribes,  these  tribes  would 
have  been  re-invested  with  a  privilege  which  in  reality 
they  had  so  long  lost,  that  its  revival  would  have  seemed 
an  odious  novelty,  and  the  remaining  population  would 
probably  not  have  submitted  to  it.  If  in  addition  we  con- 
sider the  political  excitement  of  the  moment — the  restora- 
tion of  one  body  of  men  from  exile,  and  the  departure  of 
another  body  into  exile — the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed 
hatred,  partly  against  these  very  forms  by  the  corruption  of 
iv Inch  the  despot  had  reigned — we  shall  see  that  prudence 

1  Such  a   disposition   seems  evident  in  Herodot.  i.  143. 
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as  well  as  patriotism  dictated  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
larged scheme  of  government.  Kleisthenes  had  learnt 
some  wisdom  during  his  long  exile;  and  as  he  probably 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  his  new 
constitution,  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  his  countrymen,  we 
may  consider  their  extraordinary  success  as  a  testimony  to 
his  prudence  aud  skill  not  less  than  to  their  courage  and 
unanimity. 

Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  more  generous  forward  movement  than  what  is  implied 
Grounds  of  in  the  literal  account  of  Herodotus.  Instead  of 
opposition  being  forced  against  his  will  to  purchase  popu- 

to  it  in  an-     ,          6  ,.  .  ,-,r,-r 

cient  Athe-  lar  support  by  proposing  this  new  constitution, 
man  feel-  Kleisthenes  may  have  proposed  it  before,  during 
the  discussions  which  immediately  followed  the 
retirement  of  Hippias;  so  that  the  rejection  of  it  formed 
the  ground  of  quarrel  (and  no  other  ground  is  mentioned) 
between  him  and  Isagoras.  The  latter  doubtless  found 
sufficient  support,  in  the  existing  senate  and  public  assem- 
bly, to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  without  an  actual 
appeal  to  the  people.  His  opposition  to  it,  moreover,  is 
not  difficult  to  understand;  for  necessary  as  the  change  had 
become,  it  was  not  the  less  a  shock  to  ancient  Attic  ideas. 
It  radically  altered  the  very  idea  of  a  tribe,  which  now  be- 
came an  aggregation  of  denies,  of  gentes — of  fellow-demots, 
not  of  fellow-gentiles.  It  thus  broke  up  those  associations, 
religious,  social  and  political,  between  the  whole  and  the 
parts  of  the  old  system,  which  operated  powerfully  on  the 
mind  of  every  old-fashioned  Athenian.  The  patricians  at 
Home  who  composed  the  gentes  and  curise — and  the  plebs, 
who  had  no  part  in  these  corporations — formed  for  a  long 
time  two  separate  and  opposing  fractions  in  the  same  city, 
each  with  its  own  separate  organisation.  Only  by  slow 
degrees  did  the  plebs  gain  ground,  while  the  political  va- 
lue of  the  patrician  gens  was  long  maintained  alongside  of 
and  apart  from  the  plebeian  tribe.  So  too,  in  the  Italian 
and  German  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  patrician  fami- 
lies refused  to  part  with  their  own  separate  political  ident- 
ity when  the  guilds  grew  up  by  the  side  of  them;  even 
though  forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would  not  submit 
to  be  regimented  anew,  under  an  altered  category  and 
denomination,  along  with  the  traders  who  had  grown  into 
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wealth  and  importance.1  But  the  reform  of  Kleisthenfis 
effected  this  change  all  at  once,  both  as  to  the  name  and  as 
to  the  reality.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  that  which  had  been 
the  name  of  a  gens  was  retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme, 
but  even  then  the  old  gentiles  were  ranked  indiscriminate- 
ly among  the  remaining  demots.  The  Athenian  people, 
politically  considered,  thus  became  one  homogeneous  whole 
distributed  for  convenience  into  parts,  numerical,  local, 
and  politically  equal.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered, 
that  while  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished,  the  gentes 
and  phratries  which  composed  them  were  left  untouched, 
continuing  to  subsist  as  family  and  religious  associations, 
though  carrying  with  them  no  political  privilege. 

The  ten  newly- created  tribes,  arranged  in  an  estab- 
lished order  of  precedence,  were  called — Erechtheis,  ^Egeis, 
Pandionis,  Leoiitis,  Akamautis,  (Eneis,  Kekropis,  Hippo- 
thoontis,   ^Eantis,   Antiochis;  names  borrowed   Names  of 
chiefly  from  the  respected  heroes  of  Attic  legend,   the  tribes— 

mi  -  i  •       J  li          n          J.-T  J.T-  their  re- 

1ms  number  remained  unaltered,  until  the  year  lation  to 
305  B.C.,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the  the  demes. 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Demetrias, 
afterwards  designated  anew  by  the  names  of  Ptolemais 
and  Attalis:  the  mere  names  of  these  last  two,  borrowed 
from  living  kings,  and  not  from  legendary  heroes,  betray 
the  change  from  freedom  to  subservience  at  Athens.  Each 
tribe  comprised  a  certain  number  of  demes — cantons, 
parishes,  or  townships — in  Attica.  But  the  total  number 
of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly  ascertained;  for  though 
we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Polemo  (the  third  century 
B.C.)  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  it  had  always  remained  the  same;  and  several 
critics  construe  the  words  of  Herodotus  to  imply  that 
Kleisthenes  at  first  recognised  exactly  one  hundred  denies, 
distributed  in  equal  proportion  among  his  ten  tribes.2 

1  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  8r,jxou;  xccrlvsfAE  e;  TOCC  tpuXcii;. 

stated,  see  the  account  of  the  mo-  Schomann   contends   that  Kleis- 

ditications   of   the   constitution    of  thenes     established      exactly     one 

Zurich,  in  P>luntschli,  Staats-  und  hundred    demes   to    the    ten  tribes 

Rechts-GescbichtederStadt  Zurich,  (De  Comitiis  Atheniensium,    Pra-f. 

book  iii.  ch.  2.  p.  322  ;    also,   ICor-  p.  xv.  and  page  363,  and  Antiqui- 

tiim,    Entstehungs-Geschichte    der  tat.    Jur.    Pub.    Grace,    ch.   xxii.  p. 

Freistadtischen  Buiide    im  Mittel-  260),    and   K.    "P.    Hermann    (Lehr- 

alter,  ch.  5.  p.  74-75.  buch     der    Griech.     Staatsalt.     ch. 

*  llerodot.  v.  69.    Bsxa  GE  xai  T&'j^  111)    thinks     that     this     is     what 
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Such  construction  of  the  words  however  is  more  than 
doubtful,  while  the  fact  itself  is  improbable;  partly  be- 
cause if  the  change  of  number  had  been  so  considerable  as 
the  difference  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  some  positive  evidence  of  it  would  probably 
be  found — partly  because  Kleisthenes  would  indeed  have 
a  motive  to  render  the  amount  of  citizen  population  nearly 
equal,  but  no  motive  to  render  the  number  of  demes  equal, 
in  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well  known  how  great  is 
the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable  are  parochial 
or  cantonal  boundaries.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  num- 
ber and  circumscription  of  the  demes,  as  found  or  modified 
by  Kleisthenes,  to  have  subsisted  afterwards  with  little 
alteration,  at  least  until  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  tribes. 

There  is  annother  point,  however,  which  is  at  once  more 
certain,  and  more  important  to  notice.  The  demes  which 
Demes  be  Kleisthenes  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  in  no 
longing  to  case  all  adjacent  to  each  other:  and  therefore 
each  tribe  the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  did  not  correspond  with 
adjacent110  any  continuous  portion  of  the  territory,  nor  could 
to  each  ^  have  any  peculiar  local  interest,  separate  from 
the  entire  community.  Such  systematic  avoidance 
of  the  factious  arising  out  of  neighbourhood  will  appear 
to  have  been  more  especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  quarrels  of  the  Parali,  the  Diakrii,  the  Pediaki, 
during  the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  indivi- 
dual ambition.  Moreover  it  was  only  by  this  same  pre- 
caution that  the  local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the 

Herodotus  meant  to  affirm,  though  has  pointed  out  what  eeems  a  better 

he    does    not    believe  the  fact   to  construction,  bringing  out  the  same 

have  really  stood  so.  sense.      He   joins    osxa,    not    with 

There   is  a  difficulty  in  the  con-  eu).i?,  but  with  XGCTSVEJAS,  upon  the 

struction    of  these   words — oexa  Ik  analogy    of  various  passages — Xe- 

y.nl     T0'!)«     8f;(AO'j;    xctTivsjiS    e?    TO?  nophon.  Cyropsed.  vii.  5,  3.  to  atpi- 

(puXdc?.     In   my   former    edition,    I  TEuacr  xaTSvsijjts  Sibcsxot  [A5pr, — Plato, 

followed    many   commentators,  in  Politicus.  p.  283  D.  8'.£>.io|x;v  toivuv 

joining    Sexa    with    <pu).a;;    which,  OUTTJV  860  jjiepT; — Herodotus,  vii.  121. 

though  it  brings  out  the  sense  re-  Tpzii;    (xoipai;     6     Eip^r^    Saaifxsvo; 

quired,    is    embarrassing   from  the  nivra  TOV  r:s'ov  oTpaTov— and  various 

position   of  the  words.    Mr.  Scott  other  passages. 
(of    Trinity    College,    Cambridgt) 
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formation  of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  coun« 
try,  was  obviated;  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  arise 
had  the  city  by  itself  constituted  either  one  deme  or  one 
tribe.  Kleisthenes  distributed  the  city  (or  found  it  alrea- 
dy distributed)  into  several  demes,  and  those  demes  among 
several  tribes;  while  Peiraeus  and  Phalerum,  each  con- 
stituting a  separate  deme,  were  also  assigned  to  different 
tribes ;  so  that  there  were  no  local  advantages  either  to 
bestow  predominance,  or  to  create  a  struggle  for  predomin- 
ance, of  one  tribe  over  the  rest.1  Each  deme  had  its 
own  local  interests  to  watch  over;  but  the  tribe  was  a 
mere  aggregate  of  demes  for  political,  military,  and  reli- 
gious purposes,  with  no  separate  hopes  or  fears  apart  from 
the  whole  state.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel,  sacred  rites 
and  festivals,  and  a  common  fund  for  such  meetings,  in 
honour  of  its  eponymous  hero,  administered  by  members 
of  its  own  choice : 2  and  the  statues  of  all  the  ten  epony- 
mous heroes,  fraternal  patrons  of  the  democracy,  were 
planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  agora  of 
Athens.  In  the  future  working  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, we  shall  trace  no  symptom  of  disquieting  local  fac- 
tions— a  capital  amendment,  compared  with  the  disputes 

1  The   deme  Jilelite  belonged   to  tion  of  the    city-demes,  and  ofPei, 

the  tribe  Kekropis  ;  Kollytus,  to  the  ra?us    and   Phalerum,    among     dif- 

tribe  /Eg6is  ;  Kydaihenceon,  to  the  ferent  tribes,  appears  to  me  a  clear 

tribe  Pandionis  ;  Kerameis,  or  Ke-  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  origi- 

ramcikus,  to  the  Akamantis  ;  Skam-  nal    distributors.      It    shows     that 

bonidos,  to  the  Leontis.  they  wished  from  the  beginning  to 

All  these  five  were  demes  within  make  the  demes  constituting  each 

the  city  of  Athens,  and  all  belonged,  tribe  discontinuous,  and  that  they 

to  different  tribes.  desired  to  prevent  both  the  growth 

Peiraus  belonged  to  the  Hippo-  of  separate  tribe-interests  and  as- 
thoontis ;  Phalerum,  to  the  Mantis  ;  cendency  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest: 
Xypete,  to  the  Kekropis;  Thym<x-  it  contradicts  the  belief  of  those 
iadie,  to  the  Hippothoontis.  These  who  suppose  that  the  tribe  was  at 
four  demes,  adjoining  to  each  other,  first  composed  of  continuous  de- 
formed a  sort  of  quadruple  local  mes,  and  that  the  breach  of  con- 
union,  for  festivals  and  other  pur-  tiuuity  arose  from  subsequent 
poses,  among  themselves;  though  changes. 

three  of  them  belonged  to  different  Of  course  there  were  many  cases 

tribes.  in  which  adjoining  demes  belonged 

See  the  list  of  the  Attic  demes,  to  the  same  tribe;   but  not  one  of 
with  a  careful   statement    of  their  the  ten  tribes  was   made  up    alto- 
localities  in  so  far  as  ascertained,  gether  of  adjoining  demes. 
in  Professor  Ross,  Die  Demon  von  5   See    Boeckh,    Corp.    Inscriptt, 
Attika,  Halle  1846.    The   distribu-  No.  85,  128,  213,  &c. 
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of  the  preceding  century,  and  traceable  in  part  to  the  ab- 
sence of  border-relations  between  demes  of  the  same  tribe. 
The  deme  now  became  the  primitive  constituent  ele- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  both  as  to  persons  and  as  to 
Arran  e  property.  It  had  its  own  demarch,  its  register 
ments  and  of  enrolled  citizens,  its  collective  property,  its 
^J"?118  public  meetings  and  religious  ceremonies,  its 

ofthedeme.    f  ,      .     ,      °  ,        ,      .    .   p       ,    .        •,      1r-       mi 

taxes  levied  and  administered  by  itself.  The 
register  of  qualified  citizens1  was  kept  by  the  demarch, 
and  the  inscription  of  new  citizens  took  place  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  demots,  whose  legitimate  sons  were  enrolled 
on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  their  adopted  sons  at 
any  time  when  presented. and  sworn  to  by  the  adopting 
citizen.  The  citizenship  could  only  be  granted  by  a  public 
vote  of  the  people,  but  wealthy  non-freemen  were  enabled 
sometimes  to  evade  this  law  and  purchase  admission  upon 
the  register  of  some  poor  deme,  probably  by  means  of  a 
fictitious  adoption.  At  the  meetings  of  the  demots,  the 
register  was  called  over,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
some  names  were  expunged,  in  which  case  the  party  thus 
disfranchised  had  an  appeal  to  the  popular  judicature.2 
So  great  was  the  local  administrative  power,  however,  of 
these  demes,  that  they  are  described  as  the  substitute,3 
under  the  Kleisthenean  system,  for  the  Naukraries  under 
the  Solonian  and  ante-Solonian.  The  Trittyes  and  Nau- 
kraries,  though  nominally  preserved,  and  the  latter  aug- 
mented in  number  from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  appear  hence- 
forward as  of  little  public  importance. 

Kleisthenes  preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  modified 
Solonian  anr^  expanded,  all  the  main  features  of  Solon's 
constitu-  political  constitution;  the  public  assembly  or 
BervetTwith  Ekklesia — the  pre-considering  senate  composed 
modifica-  of  members  from  all  the  tribes — and  the  habit 
of  annual  election,  as  well  as  annual  responsibilty 

1  \Ve   may  remark  that  this  re-  *  See   Schomann,  Antiq.   Jur.  P. 

gister    was    called    by    a    special  Grsec.    ch.    xxiv.     The    oration    of 

name,     the     Lexiarchie     register;  Demosthenes  against  EubulidSs  is 

while    the     primitive     register    of  instructive  about  these  proceedings 

phrators    and    gentiles   always  re-  of  the  assembled  demots :  compare 

tained,    even  in    the    time   of  the  Harpokration,    v.    An^oiai?,   and 

orators,    its  original    name  of  the  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  ch. 

common    register. —  Harpokration,  xii.  p.  78,  &c. 

v.   Koivov'  Ypocji|AaTeTov    xai    ).7j;iap-  *  Aristot.  Fragment,  de  Kepubl., 

yixov.  ed.  Neumann— 'A6T)v.  itoXiT.  Fr.  40. 
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of  magistrates,  by  and  to  the  Ekklesia.  The  full  value 
must  now  have  been  felt  of  possessing  such  pre-existing 
institutions  to  build  upon,  at  a  moment  of  perplexity  and 
dissension.  But  the  Kleisthenean  Ekklesia  acquired  new 
strength,  and  almost  a  new  character,  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  citizens  qualified  to  attend  it;  while 
the  annually-changed  senate,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
four  hundred  members  taken  in  equal  proportion  from  each 
of  the  old  four  tribes,  was  enlarged  to  five  hundred,  taken 
equally  from  each  of  the  new  ten  tribes.  It  now  comes 
before  us,  under  the  name  of  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  as 
an  active  and  indispensable  body  throughout  the  whole 
Athenian  democracy:  moreover  the  practice  now  seems  to 
have  begun  (though  the  period  of  commencement  cannot 
be  decisively  proved)  of  determining  the  names  of  the 
senators  by  lot.  Both  the  senate  thus  constituted,  and  the 
public  assembly,  were  far  more  popular  and  vigorous  than 
they  had  been  under  the  original  arrangement  of  Solon. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes,  as  it  led  to  a  change 
in  the  annual  senate,  so  it  transformed  no  less   Cha 
directly  the  military  arrangements  of  the  state,   military 'ar- 
both  as  to   soldiers   and   as   to   officers.     The  rangement 

...  11     n  •  in  the  state. 

citizens  called  upon  to  serve  in  arms  were  now  The  ten 
marshalled  according  to  tribes — each  tribe  having  strategi  or 
its  own  taxiarchs  as  officers  for  the  hoplites,  and  g 
its  own  phylarch  at  the  head  of  the  horsemen.  Moreover 
there  were  now  created,  for  the  first  time,  ten  strategi  or 
generals,  one  from  each  tribe;  and  two  hipparchs,  for  the 
supreme  command  of  the  horsemen.  Under  the  prior 
Athenian  constitution  it  appears  that  the  command  of  the 
military  force  had  been  vested  in  the  third  archon  or  pole- 
march,  no  strategi  then  existing.  Even  after  the  strategi 
had  been  created,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  the 
polemarch  still  retained  a  joint  right  of  command  along 
with  them — as  we  are  told  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where 
Kallimachus  the  polemarch  not  only  enjoyed  an  equal  vote 
in  the  council  of  war  along  with  the  ten  strategi,  but  even 
occupied  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing. l  The  ten 
generals,  annually  changed,  are  thus  (like  the  ten  tribes) 
a  fruit  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  powerfully  strengthened  and  protected  by  this 

p.  88:  Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Ban.  Nauxpoipixtx  ;  Photius,  v.  Nccuxp-^io, 
37;  Harpokration,  v.  Ar,jA7px_r>i;—  '  Herodot.  vi.  109-111. 
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remodelling  of  the  military  force.  The  functions  of  the 
generals  became  more  extensive  as  the  democracy  advanced, 
so  that  they  seem  to  have  acquired  gradually  not  merely 
the  direction  of  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  also  that  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  city  generally — while  the  nine 
archons,  including  the  polemarch,  were  by  degrees  lowered 
down  from  that  full  executive  and  judicial  competence 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  to  the  simple  ministry  of 
police  and  preparatory  justice.  Encroached  upon  by  the 
strategi  on  one  side,  they  were  also  restricted  in  efficiency, 
on  the  other  side,  by  the  rise  of  the  popular  dikasteries  or 
numerous  jury-courts.  We  may  be  sure  that  these  popular 
dikasteries  had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  or  to  act  under 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratids,  and  that  the  judicial 
business  of  the  city  must  then  have  been  conducted  partly 
by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  partly  by  the  archons;  perhaps 
with  a  nominal  responsibility  of  the  latter,  at  the  end  of 
their  year  of  office,  to  an  acquiescent  Ekklesia.  And  if 
we  even  assume  it  to  be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that 
the  habit  of  direct  popular  judicature  (over  and  above  this 
annual  trial  of  responsibility)  had  been  partially  introduced 
by  Solon,  it  must  have  been  discontinued  during  the  long 
coercion  exercised  by  the  supervening  dynasty.  But  the 
The  iudi-  outburst  of  popular  spirit,  which  lent  force  to 
ciai  as-  Kleisthenes,  doubtless  carried  the  people  into 
citizens— f  direct  action  as  jurors  in  the  aggregate  Heliaea, 
or  Heiiaea  not  less  than  as  voters  in  the  Ekklesia — and  the 
quentiy"  change  was  thus  begun  which  contributed  to 
divided  degrade  the  archons  from  their  primitive  charac- 
judgingdies  ter  as  judges,  into  the  lower  function  of  preli- 
apart.  The  minary  examiners  and  presidents  of  a  jury.  Such 
assembly  convocation  of  numerous  juries,  beginning  first 
or  Kk-  with  the  aggregate  body  of  sworn  citizens  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  dividing 
them  into  separate  bodies  or  pannels  for  trying  particular 
causes,  became  gradually  more  frequent  and  more  system- 
atised;  until  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  it  was  made 
to  carry  a  small  pay,  and  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  Athenian  life.  We  cannot  particu- 
larise the  different  steps  whereby  such  final  development 
was  attained,  and  whereby  the  judicial  competence  of  the 
archon  was  cut  down  to  the  mere  power  of  inflicting  a  small 
fine.  But  the  first  steps  of  it  are  found  in  the  revolution 
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of  Kleisthenes,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  consummated 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Of  the  function  exercised  by 
the  nine  archons,  as  well  as  by  many  other  magistrates  and 
official  persons  at  Athens,  in  convoking  a  dikastery  or  jury- 
court,  bringing  on  causes  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the 
trial — a  function  constituting  one  of  the  marks  of  superior 
magistracy,  and  called  the  Hegemony  or  presidency  of  a 
dikastery — I  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  At 
present  I  wish  merely  to  bring  to  view  the  increased  and 
increasing  sphere  of  action  on  which  the  people  entered  at 
the  memorable  turn  of  affairs  now  before  us. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  city  underwent  at  this 
epoch  as  complete  a  change  as  the  military.  Financial 
The  appointment  of  magistrates  and  officers  by  arrange- 
tens,  one  from  each  tribe,  seems  to  have  become  ments- 
the  ordinary  practice.  A  board  of  ten,  called  Apodektse, 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  management  of  the  ex- 
chequer, dealing  with  the  contractors  as  to  those  portions  of 
the  revenue  which  were  farmed,  receiving  all  the  taxes 
from  the  collectors,  and  disbursing  them  under  competent 
authority.  Of  this  board  the  first  nomination  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  Kleisthenes,1  as  a  substitute  for  certain  persons 
called  Kolakretse,  who  had  performed  the  same  function 
before  and  who  were  now  retained  only  for  subordinate 
services.  The  duties  of  the  Apodektse  were  afterwards 
limited  to  receiving  the  public  income,  and  paying  it  over 
to  the  ten  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Athene,  by  whom  it 
was  kept  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  and  dis- 
bursed as  needed;  but  this  more  complicated  arrangement 
cannot  be  referred  to  Kleisthenes.  From  his  penate  of 
time  forward  too,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  Five  Hun- 
steps  far  beyond  its  original  duty  of  preparing  dred" 
matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  Ekklesia.  It  embraces, 
besides,  a  large  circle  of  administrative  and  general  super- 
intendence, which  hardly  admits  of  any  definition.  Its 
sittings  become  constant,  with  the  exception  of  special 
holidays.  The  year  is  distributed  into  ten  portions  called 
Prytanies — the  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe  taking  by  turns 
the  duty  of  constant  attendance  during  one  prytany,  and 
receiving  during  that  time  the  title  of  The  Prytanes:  the 
order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties  was 
annually  determined  by  lot.  In  the  ordinary  Attic  year 

1  Hurpokration,  v.  'A-^sxT-u. 
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of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  six  of  the  prytanies 
contained  thirty-five  days,  four  of  them  contained  thirty- 
six:  in  the  intercalated  years  of  thirteen  months,  the  number 
of  days  was  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively. 
Moreover  a  farther  subdivision  of  the  prytany  into  five 
periods  of  seven  days  each,  and  of  the  fifty  tribe-senators 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each,  was  recognised.  Each  body 
of  ten  presided  in  the  senate  for  one  period  of  seven  days, 
drawing  lots  every  day  among  their  number  for  a  new 
chairman  called  Epistates,  to  whom  during  his  day  of  office 
were  confided  the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treasury, 
together  with  the  city  seal.  The  remaining  senators,  not 
belonging  to  the  prytanising  tribe,  might  of  course  attend 
if  they  chose.  But  the  attendance  of  nine  among  them, 
one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  meeting,  and  to  ensure  a 
constant  representation  of  the  collective  people. 

During  those  later  times  known  to  us  through  the 
Ekkiesia,  great  orators,  the  Ekklesia,  or  formal  assembly 
or  political  of  the  citizens,  was  convoked  four  times  regularly 
assembly.  during  eacn  prytany,  or  oftener  if  necessity 
required — usually  by  the  senate,  though  the  strategi  had 
also  the  power  of  convoking  it  by  their  own  authority. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  prytanes,  and  questions  were 
put  to  the  vote  by  their  Epistates  or  chairman.  But  the 
nine  representatives  of  the  non-prytanising  tribes  were 
always  present  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  seem  indeed  in 
the  days  of  the  orators  to  have  acquired  to  themselves  the 
direction  of  it,  together  with  the  right  of  putting  questions 
for  the  vote1 — setting  aside  wholly  or  partially  the  fifty 
prytanes.  "WTien  we  carry  our  attention  back,  however,  to 
the  state  of  the  Ekklesia,  as  first  organised  by  Kleisthenes 
(I  have  already  remarked  that  expositors  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  distinction  of  times, 
and  to  suppose  that  what  was  the  practice  between 
400-330  B.C.  had  been  always  the  practice),  it  will  appear 
probable  that  he  provided  one  regular  meeting  in  each 
prytany,  and  no  more;  giving  to  the  senate  and  the  strategi 
power  of  convening  special  meetings  if  needful,  but  estab- 
lishing one  Ekklesia  during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the 

'  See    the    valuable    treatise    of     xxxi. ;  Harpokration,  v.  Kupla  'Ex- 
Schomann,    De    Comitiis,    passim;      xXr^ia;  Pollux,  viii.  95. 
also  his  Antiq.   Jur.   Publ.  Gr.  ch. 
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year,  as  a  regular  necessity  of  state.  How  often  the 
ancient  Ekklesia  had  been  convoked  during  the  interval 
between  Solon  and  Peisistratus,  we  cannot  exactly  say — 
probably  but  seldom  during  the  year.  Under  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  its  convocation  had  dwindled  down  into  an  in- 
operative formality.  Hence  the  re-establishment  of  it  by 
Ivleisthenes,  not  merely  with  plenary  determining  powers, 
but  also  under  full  notice  and  preparation  of  matters 
beforehand,  together  with  the  best  securities  for  orderly 
procedure,  was  in  itself  a  revolution  impressive  to  the 
mind  of  every  Athenian  citizen.  To  render  the  Ekklesia 
efficient,  it  was  indispensable  that  its  meetings  should  be 
both  frequent  and  free.  Men  were  thus  trained  to  the 
duty  both  of  speakers  and  hearers,  and  each  man,  while 
he  felt  that  he  exercised  his  share  of  influence  on  the 
decision,  identified  his  own  safety  and  happiness  with 
the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  became  familiarised  with  the 
notion  of  a  sovereign  authority  which  he  neither  could 
nor  ought  to  resist.  This  was  an  idea  new  to  the  Athenian 
bosom.  "With  it  came  the  feelings  sanctifying  free  speech 
and  equal  law — words  which  no  Athenian  citizen  ever 
afterwards  heard  unmoved:  together  with  that  sentiment 
of  the  entire  commonwealth  as  one  indivisible,  which  always 
overruled,  though  it  did  not  supplant,  the  local  and  cantonal 
specialties.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  KieistiienSs 
patriotic  and  ennobling  impulses  were  a  new  the  real 
product  in  the  Athenian  mind,  to  which  nothing  th^Athe- 
analogous  occurs  even  in  the  time  of  Solon.  They  man  de- 
were  kindled  in  part  doubtless  by  the  strong  mocrac3r- 
reaction  against  the  Peisistratids,  but  still  more  by  the 
fact  that  the  opposing  leader,  Kleisthenes,  turned  that 
transitory  feeling  to  the  best  possible  account,  and  gave 
to  it  a  vigorous  perpetuity,  as  well  as  a  well-defined 
positive  object,  by  the  popular  elements  conspicuous  in 
his  constitution.  His  name  makes  less  figure  in  history 
than  we  should  expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere 
renovator  of  Solon's  scheme  of  government  after  it  had 
been  overthrown  by  Peisistratus.  Probably  he  himself 
professed  this  object,  since  it  would  facilitate  the  success 
of  his  propositions:  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
letter  of  the  case,  the  fact  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  since 
the  annual  senate  and  the  Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian- — but 
both  of  them  under  his  reform  were  clothed  in  totally 
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new  circumstances,  and  swelled  into  gigantic  proportions. 
How  vigorous  was  the  burst  of  Athenian  enthusiasm, 
altering  instantaneously  the  position  of  Athens  among  the 
power  of  Greece,  we  shall  hear  presently  from  the  lips 
of  Herodotus,  and  shall  find  still  more  unequivocally 
marked  in  the  facts  of  his  history. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  people  formally  installed  in 
Judicial  their  Ekklesia,  who  received  from  Kleisthenes 
attributes  the  real  attributes  of  sovereignty — it  was  by 
him  also  that  the  people  were  first  called  into 
their  gra-  direct  action  as  dikasts  or  jurors.  I  have 
dual  en-  already  remarked  that  this  custom  may  be  said. 

largemeut.      .  J.-T-J.J  i_  •        i 

m  a  certain  limited  sense,  to  have  begun  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  since  that  lawgiver  invested  the  popular 
assembly  with  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  judgement 
of  accountability  upon  the  archons  after  their  year  of 
office.  Here  again  the  building,  afterwards  so  spacious  and 
stately,  was  erected  on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though  it 
was  not  itself  Solonian.  That  the  popular  dikasteries, 
in  the  elaborate  form  in  which  they  existed  from  Perikles 
downward,  were  introduced  all  at  once  by  Kleisthenes,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe.  Yet  the  steps  by  which  they 
were  gradually  wrought  out  are  not  distinctly  discoverable. 
It  would  rather  seem,  that  at  first  only  the  aggregate 
body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  exercised  judicial 
functions,  being  specially  convoked  and  sworn  to  try 
persons  accused  of  public  crimes,  and  when  so  employed 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Helisea,  or  Heliasts;  private 
offences  and  disputes  between  man  and  man  being  still 
determined  by  individual  magistrates  in  the  city,  and  a 
considerable  judicial  power  still  residing  in  the  Senate 
of  Areopagus.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  state  of  things  established  by  Kleistheues,  which  after- 
wards came  to  be  altered  by  the  greater  extent  of  judicial 
duty  gradually  accruing  to  the  Heliasts,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  collective  Helisea. 

According  to  the  subdivision,  as  practised  in  the  times 
best  known,  6UOO  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  were 
annually  selected  by  lot  out  of  the  whole  number,  600  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes:  5000  of  these  citizens  were  arranged 
in  ten  pannels  or  decuries  of  500  each,  the  remaining  10UO 
being  reserved  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  case  of  death  or 
absence  among  the  former.  The  whole  6000  took  a  pre- 
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scribed  oath,  couched  in  very  striking  words;  after  which 
every  man  received  a  ticket  inscribed  with  his  own  name 
as  well  as  with  a  letter  designating  his  decury.  When 
there  were  causes  or  crimes  ripe  for  trial,  the  Thesmothets 
or  six  inferior  archons  determined  by  lot,  first,  which 
decuries  should  sit,  according  to  the  number  wanted — next, 
in  which  court,  or  under  the  presidency  of  what  magistrate, 
the  decury  B  or  E  should  sit,  so  that  it  could  not  be  known 
beforehand  in  what  cause  each  would  be  judge.  In  the 
number  of  persons  who  actually  attended  and  sat,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  been  much  variety,  and  sometimes  two 
decuries  sat  together.  1  The  arrangement  here  described, 
we  must  recollect,  is  given  to  us  as  belonging  to  those 
times  when  the  dikasts  received  a  regular  pay,  after  every 
days  sitting;  and  it  can  hardly  have  long  continued  with- 
out that  condition,  which  was  not  realised  before  the  time 
of  Perikles.  Each  of  these  decuries  sitting  in  judicature 
was  called  the  Helicca — a  name  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  collective  assembly  of  the  people;  this  collective 
assembly  having  been  itself  the  original  judicature.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  practice  of  distributing  this  collective 
assembly  orHeligeainto  sections  of  jurors  for  judicial  duty, 
may  have  begun  under  one  form  or  another  soon  after  the 
reform  of  Kleisthenes,  since  the  direct  interference  of  the 
people  in  public  affairs  tended  more  and  more  to  increase. 


M.'ier  uucl  Schomann.  D,T  Attisoh 


Pritzsche   (p.  73)  considers   the 
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But  it  could  only  have  been  matured  by  degrees  into  that 
constant  and  systematic  service  which  the  pay  of  Perikles 
called  forth  at  last  in  completeness.  Under  the  last  men- 
tioned system  the  judicial  competence  of  the  archons  was 
annulled,  and  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  withdrawn 
from  all  military  functions.  But  this  had  not  been  yet 
done  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Kalli- 
machus  the  polemarch  not  only  commanded  along  with  the 
strategi,  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  them: 
nor  had  it  been  done  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  Aristeides  was  archon — for  the  magis- 
terial decisions  of  Aristeides  formed  one  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  his  honourable  surname,  the  Just.1 

With  this  question  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of 
T  judicial  power  vested  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  po- 

points  in  pular  dikastery  and  the  archons,  :are  in  reality 
cemst'itu11  connected  two  others  in  Athenian  constitutional 
tionai  law,  law;  relating  first,  to  the  admissibility  of  all 
hanging  ^  citizens  for  the  post  of  archon — next,  to  the 
Universal  choosing  of  archons  by  lot.  It  is  well  known 
admissibi-  that  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  archons,  and 
citizens—  various  other  individual  functionaries,  had 
Choice  by  come  to  be  chosen  by  lot — moreover  all  citizens 
duced  func-  were  legally  admissible,  and  might  give  in  their 
tions  of  names  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot,  subject  to  what 
pistrates  was  called  the  Dokimasy,  or  legal  examination 
chosen  into  their  status  of  citizen  and  into  various 
moral  and  religious  qualifications,  before  they 
took  office;  while  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  the 
archon  had  become  nothing  higher  than  preliminary  exa- 
mination of  parties  and  witnesses  for  the  dikastery,  and 
presidence  over  it  when  afterwards  assembled,  together 
with  the  power  of  imposing  by  authority  a  fine  of  small 
amount  upon  inferior  offenders.  Now  all  these  three  poli- 
tical arrangements  hang  essentially  together.  The  great 
value  of  the  lot,  according  to  Grecian  democratical  ideas, 
was  that  it  equalised  the  chance  of  office  between  rich  and 
poor:  but  so  long  as  the  poor  citizens  were  legally  inad- 
missible, choice  by  lot  could  have  no  recommendation 
either  to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor.  In  fact,  it  would  be  less 
democratical  than  election  by  the  general  mass  of  citizens, 
because  the  poor  citizen  would  under  the  latter  system 

1  Plutarch,  Arist.  7;  Herodot.  vi.  li  9-111. 
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enjoy  an  important  right  of  interference  by  means  of  his 
suffrage,  though  he  could  not  be  elected  himself. 1  Again, 
choice  by  lot  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
applied  to  those  posts  where  special  competence,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  attributes  possessed  only  by  a  few, 
were  indispensable — nor  was  it  ever  applied  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  democratical  Athens,  to  the  strategi 
or  generals,  who  were  always  elected  by  show  of  hands 
of  the  assembled  citizens.  Accordingly,  we  may  regard  it 
as  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  archons  first  came 
to  be  chosen  by  lot,  the  superior  and  responsible  duties 

1  Aristotle    puts    these   two    to-         "Mihi    hreo    verba,     quum    illud 
gether ;  election  of  magistrates  by  quidem  manifestum  faciant,    quod 
the  mass  of  the  citizens,   but  only  etiam  aliunde  constat,  sortecaptos 
out   of  persons   possessing  a  high  ephoros  non  esse,  tuin  hoc  alterum 
pecuniary    qualification:     this    he  quod  Hermannus   statuit,    creatio- 
rauks    as    the    least    democratical  nemsortitioninonabsimilemfuisse, 
democracy,    if    one    may    use    the  nequaquam  demonstrare  videntur. 
phrase  (Politic,  iii.  6-11),  or  a  mean  Nimirum    nihil    aliud    nisi    prope 
between  democracy  and   oligarchy  accedere     ephoiorum     magistratus 
— an  dtptaToxpaxla  or  icoXiTsia  in  his  ad  eos  dicitur,  qui  sortito  capian- 
sense    of  the   word    (iv,  7,  3).     Ho  tur.     Sortitis   autem   magistratilnis 
puts  the  employment  of  the  lot  as  hoc  maxime  proprium  est,  uf  pro- 
a  symptom  of  decisive  and  extreme  miscue— non  ex  genere,  censu,  dig- 
democracy,    such   as   would  never  nitate — a     quolibet     capi     possint: 
tolerate  a   pecuniary   qualification  quamobrem    quum   ephori    quoque 
of  eligibility.  fere    promiscuo    fierent    ex    omni 
So  again  Plato  (Logg.  iii.  p.  692),  multitudine    civium,    poterat  haud 
after  remarking  that  tlie  legislator  c'ubie  magistratus  eorum  k*jl\)$  TTJ; 
of  Sparta  first  provided  the  senate,  xXYjpcuTTJ?        8uvdjj.:'a);       esse      dici, 
next  the  ephors,  as  a  bridle   upon  etiamsi  atpstoi  essent— h.  e.  suffra- 
the  kings,   says  of  the  ephors  that  giis  creati.    Et  video  Lachmannum 
they    were    "something   nearly  ap-  quoque  p.  165.  not.    1.  de  Platonis 
preaching  to  an    authority  emana-  loco  similiter  judicare." 
ting    from    the     lot"— otov     '.piXiov         The  employment  of   the    lot,    as 
Evs3«)--'<  auT^j  TTJV  T(I)v  ^opcov  6'Jva-  Schomann    remarks,     implies    uni- 
(j.iv,     £YY'J?    ~V    x^ptu-Jji;    ai'j.-[ti>-t  versal  admissibility  of  all  citizens 
Ou^dijAiUK.  to  office:  though  the  converse  does 
Upon    which    passage    there    are  not  hold  good— the  latter  does  not 
some  good  remarks  in  Schomann's  of    necessity     imply    the     former, 
edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Agis  Now    as   we    know   that   universal 
and  Kleomenes  (Comment,  ad  Ag.  admissibility    did   not   become  the 
c.  8.  p.  119).     It  is  to  be  recollect-  law  of  Athens  until  after  the  battle 
ed  that  the  actual    mode  in  which  of   Platiea,    so    wo    may    conclude 
the    Spartan    ephors   were    chosen,  that    the    employment    of   the   lot 
as   I   have    already    stated    in    my  had  no    place  before   that  epoch — 
first    volume,     cannot    be    clrarly  i.  e.  had   no  place  under   the   con- 
made  out,  and  has  been   much  de-  stitution  of  Kleisthenes. 
bated  by  critics:— 
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once  attached  to  that  office  had  been,  or  were  in  course 
of  being,  detached  from  it,  and  transferred  either  to  the 
popular  dikasts  or  to  the  ten  elected  strategi:  so  that  there 
remained  to  these  archons  only  a  routine  of  police  and 
administration,  important  indeed  to  the  state,  yet  such 
as  could  be  executed  by  any  citizen  of  average  probity, 
diligence,  and  capacity — at  least  there  was  no  obvious 
absurdity  in  thinking  so;  while  the  Dokimasy  excluded 
from  the  office  men  of  notoriously  discreditable  life, 
even  after  they  might  have  drawn  the  successful  lot. 
Perikles,1  though  chosen  strategus  year  after  year  suc- 
cessively, was  never  archon;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  men  of  first-rate  talents  and  ambition  often  gave 
in  their  names  for  the  office.  Tothoseof  smaller  aspirations2 
it  was  doubtless  a  source  of  importance,  but  it  imposed 
troublesome  labour,  gave  no  pay,  and  entailed  a  certain 
degree  of  peril  upon  any  archon  who  might  have  given 
offence  to  powerful  men,  when  he  came  to  pass  through 
the  trial  of  accountability  which  followed  immediately 
upon  his  year  of  office.  There  was  little  to  make  the 
office  acceptable,  either  to  very  poor  men,  or  to  very- 
rich  and  ambitious  men;  and  between  the  middling 
persons  who  gave  in  their  names,  any  one  might  be 
taken  without  great  practical  mischief,  always  assuming 
the  two  guarantees  of  the  Dokimasy  before,  and  account- 
ability after  office.  This  was  the  conclusion — in  my 
opinion  a  mistaken  conclusion,  and  such  as  would  find 
no  favour  at  present — to  which  the  democrats  of  Athens 
were  conducted  by  their  strenuous  desire  to  equalise  the 
chances  of  office  for  rich  and  poor.  But  their  sentiment 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a  partial  enforcement  of 
the  lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices — especially  the  archons, 
as  the  primitive  chief  magistrates  of  the  state — without 
applying  it  to  all  or  to  the  most  responsible  and  difficult. 
Hardly  would  they  have  applied  it  to  the  archons,  if  it 
had  been  indispensably  necessary  that  these  magistrates 
should  retain  their  original  very  serious  duty  of  judging 
disputes  and  condemning  offenders. 

I  think  therefore  that  these  three  points — 1.  The 
opening  of  thepost  of  archon  to  all  citizens  indiscriminately; 
2.  The  choice  of  archons  by  lot;  3.  The  diminished  range 

1  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  9-16.  acters   in    Plato,    Kepublic,    v.    p. 

•  See  a  passage  about  sxich  char-      47 '<  B. 
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of  the  archon's  duties  and  responsibilities,  through  the  ex- 
tension of  those  belonging  to  the  popular  courts  of  justice 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  strategi  on  the  other — are  all 
connected  together,  and  must  have  been  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  simultaneous,  in  the  time  of  introduction:  the  enact- 
ment of  universal  admissibility  to  office  certainly  not 
coming  after  the  other  two,  and  probably  coming  a  little 
before  them. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians  in- 
discriminately to  the  office  of  archon,  we  find  a   ^  .    rsal 
clear  and  positive  testimony  as  to  the  time  when   admissiM- 
fit  was  first  indroduced.     Plutarch  tells  us l  that   JV^^  t 
the  oligarchical, 2  but  high-principled,  Aristeides   the  archon- 
was  himself  the  proposer  of  this  constitutional   ^P— °°*d 
change,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  with   until  after 
the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from   the  battle 
Greece,  and  the  return  of  the  refugee  Athenians 
to  their  ruined  city.  Seldom  has  it  happened  in  the  history 
of  mankind  that  rich  and  poor  have  been  so  completely 
equalised  as  among  the  population  of  Athens  in  that  me- 
morable expatriation  and  heroic  struggle;  nor  are  we  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  coming 
back  with  freshly-kindled  patriotism  as  well  as  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  country  had  only  been  recovered 
by  the  equal  efforts  of  all,  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
legally  disqualified  from  any  office  of  state.    It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  constitution  was  first  made  really  "com- 
mon" to  all,  and  that  the  archons,  strategi,  and  all  function- 
aries, first  began  to  be  chosen  from  all  Athenians  without 
any  difference  of  legal  eligibility.3  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  lot,  in  this  important  statement  of  Plutarch,  which 
appears  to  me  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  which  teaches 
us,  that  down  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  not  only  had  the 
exclusive  principle  of  the  Solonian  law  of  qualification  con- 
tinued in  force  (whereby  the  first  three  classes  on  the  census 
were  alone  admitted  to  all  individual  offices,  and  the  fourth 
or  Thetic  class  excluded),  but  also  the  archons  had  hitherto 
been  elected  by  the  citizens — not  taken  by  lot.     Now  for 

1  riutarch,  Arist.  22.  *  riutarch,  Arist.  ut  sup.   7pi?:i 

1  So  at   least   the   supporters   of  'j/r/f. J^'J,  xctvjjv   slv7i  -rt-i  ^iXiTiiiv, 

the     constitution      of    Kleisthenes  xsi  to'j;  otp'/GMToc;  s;  'AO/,-mtov  niv- 

vrcre  called  by  the  contemporaries  TCOV  ctipJis'Juu 

Of  1'crikles. 
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financial  purposes,  the  quadruple  census  of  Solon  was  re- 
tained long  after  this  period,  evenbeyond  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty;  but  we  thus 

Constitu-         ,  ,,     ,     T,-,    .0,1        y      .       ,  .      J  '      ,.,     ,. 

tion  of  learn  that  Kleisthenes  in  his  constitution  re- 
Kieisthenes  tained  it  for  political  purposes  also,  in  part  at 
the  Solo-  least.  He  recognised  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
nian  law  mass  of  the  citizens  from  all  individual  offices — 
sion^aVto  — such  as  the  archon,  the  strategus,  &c.  In  his 
individual  time,  probably,  no  complaints  were  raised  on  the 
subject.  For  his  constitution  gave  to  the  collective 
bodies — senate,  ekklesia,  and  heliaea  or  dikastery — a  degree 
of  power  and  importance  such  as  they  had  never  before 
known  or  imagined.  And  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
Athenian  people  of  that  day  had  no  objection  even  to  the 
proclaimed  system  and  theory  of  being  exclusively  governed 
by  men  of  wealth  and  station  as  individual  magistrates — 
especially  since  many  of  the  newly-enfranchised  citizens 
had  been  before  metics  and  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  even  under  the  full  democracy  of  later  Athens,  though 
the  people  had  then  become  passionately  attached  to  the 
theory  of  equal  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  office,  yet  in 
practice,  poor  men  seldom  obtained  offices  which  were 
elected  by  the  general  vote,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the 
course  of  this  history. 1 

The  choice  of  the  strategi  remained  ever  afterwards 
upon  the  footing  on  which  Aristeides  thus  placed  it;  but 
the  lot  for  the  choice  of  archon  must  have  been  introduced 

1  So  in  the   Italian  republics  of  chosen  by  and  among  the  people, 

the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  Sismondi  observes — "Cependant  le 

the    nobles     long     continued     to  peuple    imposa    lui-meme     a    ces 

possess  the  exclusive  right  of  being  electeurs,    la    regie    fondamentale 

elected  to    the   consulate   and  the  de  choisir  tous  les  magistrats  dans 

great   offices   of  state,    even    after  le  corps  de  la  noblesse.  Ce  n'etoit 

those     offices     had     come    to     be  point     encore    la    possession    des 

elected  by  the  people.     The    habi-  magistratures   que   1'on  contestoit 

tual  misrule  and  oppression  of  the  aux  gentils-hommes  :  ondemandoit 

nobles    gradually   put   an   end    to  seulement   qu'ils  fussent  les  man- 

thia    right,    and    even    created    in  dataires    immediats   de   la   nation, 

many  towns  a  resolution  positively  Mais  plus  d'une  fois,    en  depit  du 

to   exclude   them.     At    Milan,    to-  droit   incontestable    des    citoyens, 

wards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  les  consuls   regnant  s'attribuerent 

the    twelve   consuls  with    the   Po-  1'election     de    leurs    successeurs." 

destat  possessed  all  the  powers  of  (Sismondi,     Histoire     des     Eepu- 

government:    these    consuls    were  bliques  Italiennes,   chap.  xii.   vol. 

nominated  by  one  hundred  electors  ii.  p.  240.) 
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shortly  after  his  proposition  of  universal  eligibility,  and  in 
consequence  too  of  the  same  tide  of  democratical  feeling — 
introduced  as  a  farther  corrective,  because  the  poor  citizen, 
though  he  had  become  eligible,  was  nevertheless  not  elected. 
And  at  the  same  time,  I  imagine,  that  elaborate  distribution 
of  the  Helisea,  or  aggregate  body  of  dikasts  or  jurors,  into 
separate  pannels  or  dikasteries  for  the  decision  of  judicial 
matters,  was  first  regularised.  It  was  this  change  that  stole 
away  from  the  archons  so  important  a  part  of  their  previous 
jurisdiction:  it  was  this  change  that  Perikles  more  fully 
consummated  by  ensuring  pay  to  the  dikasts. 

But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  the  modi- 
fications which  Athens  underwent  during  the  generation 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea.     They  have  been  here  briefly 
noticed  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  back,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  to  Athens  as  it  stood  in  the   D.fferenc 
generation  before  that  memorable  battle,  after   between 
the  reform  of  Kleisthenes.    His  reform,  though   ^.^  c.on- 
highly  democratical,  stopped  short  of  the  mature   and  the 
democracy  which  prevailed   from    Perikles   to    political 
Demosthenes,  in  three  ways  especially,  among    Athens 
various  others;  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes   a.ftef  Pe- 
considered  by  the  later  writers  as  an  aristocrat- 
ical  constitution  ;i — A     It  still  recognised  the   archons  as 
judges  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  third  archon  or 
polemarch  as  joint  military   commander   along   with  the 
strategi.     2.  It  retained  them  as  elected  annually  by  the 
body  of  citizens,  not  as  chosen  by  lot.2    3.  It  still  excluded 

1  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  15.  TT)V  ir.i  but    always    chosen    by    show    of 

KXzto'JJvo'j;     eYsipsiv     opi'Toxpa-iav  hands,  even  to   the  end  of  the  de- 

rsioiofjLsvou:      compare,      Plutarch,  mocracy.    It    seems   impossible  to 

Aristeid&s,     c.     2,     and    IsokratSs,  believe     that    the     strategi    were 

Areopagiticus,    Or.   xii.   p.   143,    p.  elected,    and    that   the   polemarch, 

102  ed.  Bek.  at  the  time  when  his  functions  were 

1  Herodotus   speaks    of  Kallima-  the    same    as    theirs,    was    chosen 

chus   the   Polemarch    at   Marathon  by  lot. 

as  o  TU>   xui|jLU)   Xa^cuv    [loXs[j.oipyo;  Herodotus    seems    to    have  con- 

(vi.  110).  ceived   the    choice    of  magistrates 

I  cannot   but   think   that  in  this  by  lot  as  being    of  the  essence  of 

case    he   transfers   to   the    \  ear   490  a  democracy  (Herodot.  iii.  80). 

B.C.  the  practice    of  his  own  time.  Plutarch    also     (PeriklSs,     c.    9) 

The  polemarch  at  the  time  of  the  seems  to  have  conceived  the  choice 

battle  of  Marathon  was  in  a  certain  of  archons  by  lot  as  a  very  ancient 

sense  the  (irst    strategus;    and    the  institution  of  Athens :  nevertheless 

strategi  were   never    taken  by  lot,  it  results  from   t::u  first  chapter  of 
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the  fourth  class  of  the  Solonian  census  from  all  individual 
office,  the  archonship  among  the  rest.  The  Solonian  law 
of  exclusion,  however,  though  retained  in  principle,  was 
mitigated  in  practice  thus  far — that  whereas  Solon  had 
rendered  none  but  members  of  the  highest  class  on  the 
census  (the  Pentakosiomedimni)  eligible  to  the  archonship, 
Kleisthenes  opened  that  dignity  to  all  the  first  three  classes, 
shutting  out  only  the  fourth.  That  he  did  this  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  Aristeides,  assuredly  not  a  rich 
man,  became  archon.  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  as  constituted  by  Kleisthenes  was 
taken,  not  by  election,  but  by  lot,  from  the  ten  tribes — and 
that  every  citizen  became  eligible  to  it.  Election  for  this 
purpose — that  is,  the  privilege  of  annually  electing  a  batch 
of  fifty  senators  all  at  once  by  each  tribe — would  probably 
be  thought  more  troublesome  than  valuable;  nor  do  we  hear 
of  separate  meetings  of  each  tribe  for  purposes  of  election. 
Moreover  the  office  of  senator  was  a  collective,  not  an  in- 
dividual office;  the  shock  therefore  to  the  feelings  of  semi- 
democratised  Athens,  from  the  unp.sasant  idea  of  a  poor 
man  sitting  among  the  fifty  prytanes,  would  be  less  than  if 

his  life  of  Aristeides— an  obscure  contends  that  this  election  is  more 
chapter,  in  which  conflicting  truly  democratical  than  sortition ; 
authorities  are  mentioned  without  since  the  latter  process  might 
being  well  discriminated — that  admit  men  attached  to  oligarchy, 
Aristeides  was  chosen  archon  by  which  would  not  happen  under 
the  people — not  drawn  by  lot:  an  the  former — I-EITO  xoi  STJUCTIXIOTS- 
adtlitional  reason  for  believing  pocv  evopitov  tctUT7]v  TTJV  xaTajtaoiv 
this  is,  that  he  was  archon  in  the  f,  TTJV  8ict  TOO  Xs*)rivEtv  YlTvo,u-^vriv' 
year  following  the  battle  of  Mara-  ii  (iiv  ~fap  T^J  x/'/]p<bott  TTJV  T'iyijv 
thon,  at  which  he  had  been  one  ftpajteuosi*,  xau  itoXXaxi;  Xr/iza^ai 
of  the  ten  generals.  Idomeneus  TOCI;  ap/<x«  TOO;  tr}?  6XiYapyta<;  em- 
distinctly  affirmed  this  to  be  the  6u|Aou-<Ta«,  Ac.  This  would  be  a 
fact — ou  xuotfAE'J-ov,  <iXX'  iXo(xs/u)v  good  argument  if  there  were  no 
'AO'/jvaiiov  (Plutarch,  Arist.  c.  1).  pecuniary  qualification  for  eligi- 
Isokrates  also  (Areopagit.  Or.  hility— such  pecuniary  qualiaca- 
rii.  p.  144,  p.  195  ed.  Bekker)  con-  tion  is  a  provision  which  he  lays 
ceivedthe  constitution  ofKleisthe-  down,  but  which  he  does  not  find 
nes  as  including  all  the  three  it  convenient  to  insist  upon  em- 
points  noticed  in  the  text:— 1.  A  phatically. 

high    pecuniary     qualification     of         I  do  not  here  advert  to  the  fpa?r) 

eligibility    for    individual    offices.  icap3^6|xu)v,    the    voftofuXaxtc,     and 

2.   Election  to  these    offices  by  all  the   sworn    vojioQcTai — all    of  them 

the  citizens,  and  accountability  to  institutions  belonging  to  the  time 

the    same   after   office.     3.   No   em-  of  PeriklSs  at  the  earliest ;  not  to 

Iiloyment    of    the     lot.— He    even  that  of  Kleistlierus. 
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they  conceived  him  as  polemarch  at  the  head  of  the  right 
•wing  of  the  army,  or  as  an  archon  administering  justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Solon 
and  that  of  Kleisthenes  is  to  be  found  in  the  senate  of 
position  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  Under  the  Areopagus, 
former,  that  senate  had  been  the  principal  body  in  the  state, 
and  Solon  had  even  enlarged  its  powers;  under  the  latter,  it 
must  have  been  treated  at  first  as  an  enemy  and  kept  down. 
For  as  it  was  composed  only  of  all  the  past  archons,  and  as 
during  the  preceding  thirty  years  every  archon  had  been 
a  creature  of  the  Peisistratids,  the  Areopagites  collectively 
must  have  been  both  hostile  and  odioiis  to  Kleisthenes  and 
his  partisans — perhaps  a  fraction  of  its  members  might 
even  retire  into  exile  with  Hippias.  Its  influence  must 
have  been  sensibly  lessened  by  the  change  of  party,  until 
it  came  to  be  gradually  filled  by  fresh  archons  springing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution.  Now 
during  this  important  interval,  the  new  modelled  senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  the  popular  assembly  stepped  into  that 
ascendency  which  they  never  afterwards  lost.  From  the 
time  of  Kleisthenes  forward,  the  Areopagites  cease  to  be 
the  chief  and  prominent  power  in  the  state.  Yet  they  are 
etill  considerable;  and  when  the  second  fill  of  the  demo- 
cratical  tide  took  place,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  they 
became  the  focus  of  that  which  was  then  considered  as  the 
party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  the  archons  during  the  intermediate  time  (about  509- 
477  B.C.)  were  all  elected  by  the  ekklesia,  not  chosen  by 
lot — and  that  the  fourth  or  poorest  and  most  numerous 
class  on  the  census  were  bylaw  then  ineligible;  while  elec- 
tion at  Athens,  even  when  every  citizen  without  exception 
was  an  elector  and  eligible,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  fall 
upon  men  of  wealth  and  station.  We  thus  see  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  past  archons,  when  united  in  the  senate  of 
Areopagus,  infused  into  that  body  the  sympathies,  pre- 
judices, and  interests,  of  the  richer  classes.  It  was  this 
which  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  more  demo- 
cratical  party  headed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  in  times 
when  portions  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  had  come 
to  be  discredited  as  too  much  imbued  with  oligarchy. 

One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly  ascribed 
to  Kleisthenes,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed — the    The  ostra- 
ostracism:    upon  which   I  have   already  made   cism- 
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Borne  remarks1  in  touching  upon  the  memorable  Solonian 
proclamation  against  neutrality  in  asedition.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  that  without  this  protective  process  none 
of  the  other  institutions  would  have  reached  maturity. 

By  the  ostracism  a  citizen  was  banished  without  spe- 
cial accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  a  term  of  ten  years — 
subsequently  diminished  to  five.  His  property  was  not 
taken  away,  nor  his  reputation  tainted;  so  that  the  penalty 
consisted  solely  in  the  banishment  from  his  native  city  to 
some  other  Greek  city.  At  to  reputation,  the  ostracism 
was  a  compliment  rather  than  otherwise;2  and  so  it  was 
vividly  felt  to  be,  when,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleis- 
thenes,  the  conspiracy  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
fixed  it  upon  Hyperbolus:  the  two  former  had  both  re- 
commended the  taking  of  an  ostracising  vote,  each  hoping 
to  cause  the  banishment  of  the  other;  but  before  the  day 
arrived,  they  accommodated  their  own  quarrel.  To  fire  off 
the  safety-gun  of  the  republic  against  a  person  so  little 
dangerous  as  Hyperbolus,  was  denounced  as  the  prostitu- 
tion of  a  great  political  ceremony:  "it  was  not  against  such 
men  as  him  (said  the  comic  writer  Plato3)  that  the  shell 

1  See  above,  chap.  xi.  kibiadfis.    He  is  opposed  byRuhn- 

1  AristeidSs  Rhetor,  Orat.  xlvi.  ken  and  Valckenaer  (see  Sluiter's 

vol.  ii.  p.  317,  ed.  Dindorf.  preface  to  that  oration,  c.  1,  and 

'  Plutarch  (Nikias,  c.  11;  Alki-  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Critic.  Oratt.  Grse- 

biad.  c.  13;  Aristeid.  c.  7) :  Thucyd.  cor.  p.  135).  I  cannot  agree  with 

viii.  73.  Plato  Comicus  said  re-  either :  I  cannot  think  with  him,  that 

specting  Hyperbolus —  it  is  a  veal  oration  of  Phssax ;  nor 

OiY"PTOl°'JTlu''0'JVEX'  "'Vtpty.'  *)6pl9T).  with  tnem,thatitis  a  real  oration  in 

Theophrastus  had  stated  that  any  genuine  cause  of  ostracism 

Phseax,  and  notNikias,  was  the  ri-  whatever.  It  appears  to  me  to  have 

val  of  Alkibiades  on  this  occasion  been  composed  after  the  ostracism 

when  Hyperbolus  was  ostracised;  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 

but  most  authors  (says  Plutarch)  when  the  Athenians  had  not  only 

represent  Tfikias  as  the  person,  become  somewhat  ashamed  of  it, 

It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  but  had  lost  the  familiar  concep- 

any  difference  of  statement  about  tion  of  what  it  really  was.  For 

a  fact  so  notorious,  and  in  the  best-  how  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 

known  time  of  Athenian  history,  fact,  that  the  author  of  that  ora- 

Taylor  thinks  that  the  oration  tion  complains  that  he  is  about 

which  now  passes  as  that  of  An-  to  be  ostracised  without  any  secret 

dokides  against  AlkibiadSs,  is  re-  voting,  in  which  the  very  essence 

ally  by  Phaeax,  and  was  read  by  of  the  ostracism  consisted,  and 

Plutarch,  as  the  oration  of  Phseax  from  which  its  name  was  borrowed 

in  an  actual  contest  of  ostracism  (OUTS  8i3'ir/.f>i39![jii-/u>v  xpy[5or)v,  c.  2)? 

between  Phseax,  Nikias,  and  Al-  His  oration  is  framed  as  if  the 
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\vas  intended  to  be  used."  The  process  of  ostracism  was 
carried  into  effect  by  writing  upon  a  shell  or  potsherd  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  a  citizen  thought  it  prudent  for 
a  time  to  banish;  which  shell,  when  deposited  in  the  proper 
vessel,  counted  for  a  vote  towards  the  sentence. 

1  have  already  'observed  that  all  the  governments  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  when  we  compare  them  with  weakness 
that  idea  which  a  modern  reader  is  apt  to  con-  of  the 
ceive  of  the  measure  of  force  belonging  to  a  f^e1^  tlia 
government,  were  essentially  weak — the  good  Grecian  go- 
as  well  as  the  bad — the  democratical,  the  oli-  vernments. 
garchical,  and  the  despotic.  The  force  in  the  hands  of 
any  government,  to  cope  with  conspirators  or  mutineers, 
was  extremely  small,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  despot 
surrounded  with  his  mercenary  troop.  Accordingly,  no 
tolerably  sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper  could  be  put 
down  except  by  direct  aid  of  the  people  in  support  of  the 
government;  which  amounted  to  a  dissolution,  for  the 
time,  of  constitutional  authority,  and  was  pregnant  with  re- 
actionary consequences  such  as  no  man  could  foresee.  To 
prevent  powerful  men  from  attempting  usurpation  was 
therefore  of  the  greatest  possible  moment.  Now  a  despot 
or  an  oligarchy  might  exercise  at  pleasure  preventive 

audience  whom  he  vras  addressing  address  himself  to  that  question; 
\vere  about  to  ostracise  one  out  he  assumes  that  the  vote  is  actu- 
of  the  three  by  show  of  hands,  ally  about  to  be  taken,  and  that 
V,  ut  the  process  of  ostracising  in-  one  of  the  three — himself,  Nikias, 
eluded  no  meeting  and  haranguing  or  Alkibiades— must  be  ostracised 
— nothing  but  simple  deposit  of  (c.  1).  Now,  doubtles,  in  practice 
the  shells  or  sherds  in  a  cask;  as  the  decision  commonly  lay  between 
may  be  seen  by  the  description  of  two  formidable  rivals;  but  it  was 
the  special  railing-in  of  the  agora,  not  publicly  or  formally  put  so 
and  by  the  story  (true  or  false)  before  the  people:  every  citizen 
of  the  unlettered  country-citizen  might  write  upon  the  shell  such 
coming  in  to  the  city  to  give  his  name  as  he  chose  Tarther,  the 
vote,  and  asking  Aristeides,  with-  open  denunciation  of  the  injustice 
out  even  knowing  his  person,  to  of  ostracism  as  a  system  (c.  2), 
•write  the  name  for  him  on  the  proves  an  age  later  lhan  the  ban- 
shell  (Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  7).  ishment  of  Hypeibolus.  More- 
There  was  indeed  previous  dis-  over  the  author  having  begun  by 
cussion  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  remarking  that  he  stands  in  con- 
the  ekklesia,  whether  a  vote  of  test  with  Nikias  as  well  as  with 
ostracism  should  be  entered  upon  Alkibiades,  says  nothing  more 
at  all;  but  the  author  of  the  ora-  about  Nikias  to  the  end  of  the 
tion  to  which  I  allude  does  not  speech. 
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means,  1  much  sharper  than  the  ostracism,  such  as  the  as- 
sassination of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter  as 
directed  by  the  Peisistratids.  At  the  very  least,  they 
might  send  away  any  one,  from  whom  they  apprehended 
attack  or  danger,  without  incurring  even  so  much  as  the 
imputation  of  severity.  But  in  a  democracy,  where  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  magistrate  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
most  dreaded,  and  where  fixed  laws,  with  trial  and  defence 
as  preliminaries  to  punishment,  were  conceived  by  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  as  the  guarantees  of  his  personal  security  and 
as  the  pride  of  his  social  condition — the  creation  of  such 
an  exceptional  power  presented  serious  difficulty.  If  we 
transport  ourselves  to  the  times  of  Kleisthenes,  im- 
mediately after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  when 
the  working  of  the  democratical  machinery  was  as  yet 
untried,  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maximum.  But 
we  shall  also  find  the  necessity  of  vesting  such  a  power 
somewhere,  absolutely  imperative.  For  the  great  Athe- 
Past  vio-  nian  nobles  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  respect 
le.n£.eg  for  any  constitution.  Their  past  history  had 

Athenian  exhibited  continual  struggles  between  the  armed 
nobles.  factions  of  Megakles,Lykurgus,  and  Peisistratus, 
put  down  after  a  time  by  the  superior  force  and  alliances 
of  the  latter;  and  though  Kleisthenes,  the  son  ofMegakles, 
might  be  firmly  disposed  to  renounce  the  example  of  his 
father  and  to  act  as  the  faithful  citizen  of  a  fixed  con- 
stitution, he  would  know  but  too  well  that  the  sons  of  his 
father's  companions  and  rivals  would  follow  out  ambitious 
purposes  without  any  regard  to  the  limits  imposed  by  law, 
if  ever  they  acquired  sufficient  partisans  to  present  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  Moreover,  when  any  two  candidates 
for  power,  with  such  reckless  dispositions,  came  into  a 
bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to  each  of  them,  arising 
as  well  out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition,  to  put  down  his  op- 
ponent at  any  cost  to  the  constitution,  might  well  become 
irresistible,  unless  some  impartial  and  discerning  inter- 
ference could  arrest  the  strife  in  time.  "If  the  Athenians 

1  See  the  discussion  of  the  ost-  —  J.  A.  Paradys,  De  Ostracismo 

racism  in  Aristot.  Politic,  iii.  8,  Atheniensium,  Lugduni  Batavor. 

•where  he  recognises  the  problem  1792;  K.  P.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 

as  one  common  to  all  govern-  derGriechischenStaatsalterthumer, 

ments.  oh.  130;  and  Schomann,  Antiq. 

Compare  also  a  good  Dissertation  Jur.  Pub.  Gra;c.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  233. 
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were  wise  (Aristeides  is  reported  to  have  said,1  in  the 
height  and  peril  of  his  parliamentary  struggle  with  The- 
mistokles),  they  would  cast  both  Themistokles  and  me  into 
the  barathrum."2  And  whoever  reads  the  sad  narrative  of 
the  Korkyrsean  sedition,  in  the  third  book  of  Thucydides, 
together  with  the  reflections  of  the  historian  upon  it,3  will 
trace  the  gradual  exasperation  of  these  party  feuds,  begin- 
ning even  under  democratical  forms,  until  at  length  they 
breakdown  thebarriers  of  public  as  well  as  ofprivate  morality. 
Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants  Kleisthenes 
had  to  protect  the  democratical  constitution — first,  by 
throwing  impediments  in  their  way  and  rendering  it 
difficult  for  them  to  procure  the  requisite  support;  next, 
by  eliminating  them  before  any  violent  projects  were  ripe 
for  execution.  To  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  such  a  constitution  as  would  not  only 
conciliate  the  good  will,  but  kindle  the  passionate  attach- 
ment, of  the  mass  of  citizens,  insomuch  that  not  even  any 
considerable  minority  should  be  deliberately  inclined  to 
alter  it  by  force.  It  was  necessary  to  create  in  the  multi- 
tude, and  through  them  to  force  upon  the  leading  ambitious 
men,  that  rare  and  difficult  sentiment  which  we  Necessity 
may  term  a  constitutional  morality — a  paramount  of  creating 
reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  stitutionai 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities  acting  morality. 
under  and  within  those  forms,  yet  combined  with  the  habit 
of  open  speech,  of  action  subject  only  to  definite  legal 
control,  and  unrestrained  censure  of  those  very  authorities 
as  to  all  their  public  acts — combined  too  with  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  contest,  that  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
will  be  not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in 
his  own.  This  co-existence  of  freedom  and  self-imposed 
restraint — of  obedience  to  authority  with  unmeasured 

1  Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  3.  torically   known    to    us;     but    the 

1  The  barathrum  was  a  deep  pit,  phrase    continued   in   speech    after 

said  to  have  had  iron  spikes  at  the  the  practice  had   become  obsolete, 

bottom,  into  which  criminals  con-  The    iron    spikes    depend    on     the 

demiied   to    death   were  sometimes  evidence  of  the  Schol.  Aristophan. 

cast.     Though  probably  an  ancient  Plutus,  431 — a  very  doubtful  auth- 

Atheniaii  punishment,   it  seems  to  ority,    when    we    read   the    legend 

have  become  at  the  very  lenst  ex-  which    he   blends    with    his    state- 

tremely  rare,  if  not  entirely  disused,  ment. 

during    the   times    of    Athens    his-  '  Thucyd.  iii.  70,  81,  £2. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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censure  of  the  persons  exercising  it — may  be  found  in  the 
aristocracy  of  England  (since  about  1688)  as  well  as  in  the 
democracy  of  the  American  United  States:  and  because  we 
are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural 
sentiment;  though  there  seem  to  be  few  sentiments  more 
difficult  to  establish  and  diffuse  among  a  community,  judging 
by  the  experience  of  history.  We  may  see  how  imperfectly 
it  exists  at  this  day  in  the  Swiss  Cantons;  while  the  many 
violences  of  the  first  French  revolution  illustrate,  among 
various  other  lessons,  the  fatal  effects  arising  from  its 
absence,  even  among  a  people  high  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional  morality, 
not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but 
throughout  the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
government  at  once  free  and  peaceable;  since  even  any 
powerful  and  obstinate  minority  may  render  the  working 
of  free  institutions  impracticable,  without  being  strong 
enough  to  conquer  ascendency  for  themselves.  Nothing 
less  than  unanimity,  or  so  overwhelming  a  majority  as  to 
be  tantamount  to  unanimity,  on  the  cardinal  point  of  re- 
specting constitutional  forms,  even  by  those  who  do  not 
wholly  approve  of  them,  can  render  the  excitement  of 
political  passion  bloodless,  and  yet  expose  all  the  authorities 
in  the  state  to  the  full  licence  of  pacific  criticism. 

At  the  epoch  of  Kleisthenes,  which  by  a  remarkable 

coincidence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  regifuge 

and  work-     at  Rome,  such  constitutional  morality,  if  it  existed 

ing  of  the     anywhere  else,  had  certainly  no  place  at  Athens; 

ostracism.  •/1     ,-,         f,      ,'  ,  •  e  .,     .  , .      •,     ' 

and  the  first  creation  of  it  in  any  particular 
society  must  be  esteemed  an  interesting  historical  fact.  By 
the  spirit  of  his  reforms, — equal,  popular,  and  compre- 
hensive, far  beyond  the  previous  experience  of  Athenians 
— he  secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the  body  of  citizens. 
But  from  the  first  generation  of  leading  men,  under  the 
nascent  democracy,  and  with  such  precedents  as  they  had 
to  look  back  upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could 
be  expected.  Accordingly,  Kleisthenes  had  to  find  the 
means  of  eliminating  beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress 
these  limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodshed  and  reaction,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the  constitution 
would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  irrevocably  extinguished. 
To  acquire  such  influence  as  would  render  him  dangerous 
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under  democratical  forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence 
before  the  public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  means  of 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes.  Now  the  security 
which  Kleisthenes  provided,  was,  to  call  in  the  positive 
judgement  of  the  citizens  respecting  his  future  promise 
purely  and  simply,  so  that  they  might  not  remain  too  long 
neutral  between  two  formidable  political  rivals — pursuant 
in  a  certain  way  to  the  Solonian  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  a  sedition,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a 
former  chapter.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitution  itself 
the  principle  of  privilegium  (to  employ  the  Eoman  phrase, 
•which  signifies,  not  a  peculiar  favour  granted  to  any  one, 
but  a  peculiar  inconvenience  imposed),  yet  only  under 
circumstances  solemn  and  well-defined,  with  full  notice  and 
discussion  beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens.  "Xo  law  shall  be  made 
against  any  single  citizen,  without  the  same  being  made 
against  a//*Athenian  citizens;  unless  it  shall  so  seem  good 
to  6000  citizens  voting  secretly."1  Such  was  that  general 
principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the  ostracism  was 
a  particular  case.  Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be 
taken,  a  case  was  to  be  made  out  in  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  to  justify  it.  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  the 
year,  these  two  bodies  debated  and  determined  whether  the 
state  of  the  republic  was  menacing  enough  to  call  for  such 
an  exceptional  measure. 2  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
a  day  was  named,  the  agora  was  railed  round,  with  ten 
entrances  left  for  the  citizens  of  each  tribe,  and  ten  separate 
casks  or  vessels  for  depositing  the  suffrages,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  shell  or  a  potsherd  with  the  name  of  the  person 

1  Andokidfis,  De  Mysteriis,  p.  12.  l  Aristotle  and  Philochorus,    ap. 

c.  13.     Mr,5i    •vojio*    j^'   i/5p'i  £;£ivai  Photium,  App.  p.    672  and  675,  ed. 

Giwii,  eiv    (J.7)   TOV    3'jTOv    k-\    Ttiiw  Person. 

'AQr^aioir  ia-(|tT]  4;axiaytXi.oi<;  86;-fl,  It  would   rather   appear  by  that 

xou^V   •'VpiV.iiAsvGi;.  According  to  passage    that    the     ostracism    was 

the     usual     looseness     in     dealing  never     formally     abrogated;      and 

with  the  name  of  Solon,    this    has  that    even    in    the    later   times,    to 

been   called   a    law    of   ^olon   (see  which  the  description  of  Aristotle 

Peti'.  Leg.    Att.  p.  1S8),  though  it  refers,  the  form  was  still  preserved 

certainly     cannot    be     older     than  of    putting   the    question    whether 

Kleisthen§s.  the    public    safety    called    for     an 

'•Privileg'a    ne    irroganto,"    said  ostraci.-ing  vote,  long  after  it  had 

the    law    of   the    Twelve  Tables  at  passed  both  out  of  use  and  out  of 

Rome  (Cicero,  Legg.  iii.  4-19).  mind. 

G  2 
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written  on  it  whom  each  citizen  designed  to  banish.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  number  of  votes  were  summed  up, 
and  if  6000  votes  were  found  to  have  been  given  against 
any  one  person,  that  person  was  ostracised;  if  not,  the 
ceremony  ended  in  nothing.1  Ten  days  were  allowed  to 
him  for  settling  his  affairs,  after  which  he  was  required  to 
depart  from  Attica  for  ten  years,  but  retained  his  property, 
and  suffered  no  other  penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  errors 
Securities  °f  the  people,  by  calling  in  the  different  errors,  and 
against  its  the  sinister  interest  besides,  of  an  extrapopular 
or  privileged  few.  Nor  was  any  third  course 
open,  since  the  principles  of  representative  government 
were  not  understood,  nor  indeed  conveniently  applicable 
to  very  small  communities.  Beyond  the  judgement  of  the 
people  (so  the  Athenians  felt),  there  was  no  appeal.  Their 
grand  study  was  to  surround  the  delivery  of  that  judge- 
ment with  the  best  securities  for  rectitude,  and  the  best 
preservatives  against  haste,  passion,  or  private  corruption. 
Whatever  measure  of  good  government  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  that  way,  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained 
at  all.  I  shall  illustrate  the  Athenian  proceedings  on  this 
head  more  fully  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  working  of 
their  mature  democracy.  Meanwhile  in  respect  to  this 
grand  protection  of  the  nascent  democracy — the  vote  of 

1  Philochorug,     ut    supra ;    Plu-  alt.   ch.   130,  not.    6)    support    the 

tarch,     Aristeid.    o.    7;     Schol.    ad  other,    which    appears    to    me   the 

Aristophan.    Equit.     851;     Pollux,  riprht  one. 
viii.  19.  For  the   purpose,    so   unequivo- 

Thero  is  a  difference  of  opinion  cally   pronounced,   of  the   general 

among  the  authorities,  as  well  as  law  determining   the   absolute  mi- 

among  the  expositors,  whether  the  nimum  necessary  for  a  priviJcgium^ 

minimum  of    6001    applies   to    the  would  by  no   means   be   obtained, 

votes  given  in  all,  or  to  the  votes  if  the    simple    majority    of  votes, 

given    against    any    one    name.     I  among  COOO  voters  in  all,  had  been 

embrace  the  latter  opinion,   which  allowed  to  take    effect.    A  person 

is  supported  by  Philochorus,    Pol-  might   then   be    ostracised   with   a 

lux,  and  the  Schol.  on  Aristopha-  very  small  number  of  votes  against 

nes,  though  Plutarch  countenances  him,    and    without     creating     any 

the  former.    Boeckh,  in  his  Public  reasonable    presumption     that    he 

Economy  of  Athens,   and  Wachs-  was  dangerous  to  the  constitution; 

muth  (i.  1.  p.  272)  are  in  favour  of  which  was  by  no  means  either  the 

Plutarch  and  the    former  opinion;  purpose     of    Kleisthenes,     or    the 

Paradys  (Dissertat.  De  Ostr.  p.  25),  well-understood   operation   of  the 

Plainer,    and  Heumann  (see  K.  F.  ostracism,  so  long  as  it  continued 

Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Gr.  Staats-  to  be  a  reality. 
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ostracism — it  will  be  found  that  the  securities  devised  by 
Kleisthenes,  for  making  the  sentence  effectual  against  the 
really  dangerous  man  and  against  no  one  else,  display  not 
less  foresight  than  patriotism.  The  main  object  was,  to 
render  the  voting  an  expression  of  deliberate  public  feel- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  mere  factious  antipathy.  Now 
the  large  minimum  of  votes  required  (one-fourth  of  the 
entire  citizen  population)  went  far  to  ensure  this  effect — 
the  more  so,  since  each  vote,  taken  as  it  was  in  a  secret 
manner,  counted  unequivocally  for  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  and  independent  sentiment,  and  could  neither  be 
coerced  nor  bought.  Then  again,  Kleisthenes  did  not 
permit  the  process  of  ostracising  to  be  opened  against  any 
one  citizen  exclusively.  If  opened  at  all,  every  one  without 
exception  was  exposed  to  the  sentence;  so  that  the  friends 
of  Themistokles  could  not  invoke  it  against  Aristeides, 1  nor 
those  of  the  latter  against  the  former,  without  exposing  their 
own  leader  to  the  same  chance  of  exile.  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
invoked  at  all,  therefore,  until  exasperationhad  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  render  both  parties  insensible  to  this  chance — the 
precise  index  of  that  growing  internecive  hostility,  which  the 
ostracismprevented  from  coming  to  a  head.  Xor  could  it  even 
thenbe  ratified,  unless  a  case  was  shown  to  convince  the  more 
neutral  portion  of  the  senate  and  the  ekklesia:  moreover, 
after  all,  the  ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostracise,  but  a  future 
day  was  named,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were 
solemnly  invited  to  vote.  It  was  in  this  way  that  security 
was  taken  not  only  for  making  the  ostracism  effectual  in 
protecting  the  constitution,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
employed  for  any  other  purpose.  We  must  recollect  that 
it  exercised  its  tutelary  influence  not  merely  on  those  oc- 
casions when  it  was  actually  employed,  but  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  it  might  be  employed,  and  by  the  restrain- 
ing effect  which  that  knowledge  produced  on  the  conduct 
of  the  great  men.  Again,  the  ostracism,  though  essentially 
of  an  exceptional  nature,  was  yet  an  exception  sanctified 
and  limited  by  the  constitution  itself;  so  that  the  citizen, 

1  The    practical   working    of  the      03 -pax 00 
ostracisin  presents  it  as  a  struggle 
between   two    contending    lenders, 
accoiupanied  with  chance    of  ban-      tarch,    IVrikles,    c.     14  :     compare 
ishmont      to     both— Periklus     -px      Plutarch,   Xikia^,  c.  11). 
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in  giving  his  ostracising  vote,  did  not  in  any  way  depart 
from  the  constitution  or  lose  his  reverence  for  it.  The 
issue  placed  before  him, — "  Is  there  any  man  whom  you 
think  vitally  dangerous  to  the  state?  if  so,  whom?" — though 
vague,  was  yet  raised  directly  and  legally.  Had  there  been 
no  ostracism,  it  might  probably  have  been  raised  both  in- 
directly and  illegally,  on  the  occasion  of  some  special  im- 
puted crime  of  a  suspected,  political  leader,  when  accused 
before  a  court  of  justice — a  perversion,  involving  all  the 
mischief  of  the  ostracism,  without  its  protective  benefits. 
Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful 
consequence  except  what  was  inseparable  from  exile.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
was  devised.  Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public 
of  candidates  for  political  influence:  and  when  we  consider 
the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which  it  in- 
necessary  flicted — evil  too  diminished,  in  the  cases  of 
as  a  pro-  Kimon  and  Aristeides,  by  a  reactionary  senti- 
the  early  ment  which  augmented  their  subsequent  popu- 
democracy  larity  after  return — two  remarks  will  be  quite 
wards  sufficient  to  offer  in  the  way  of  justification, 

dispensed      First,  it  completely  produced  its  intended  effect; 

with.  j-.il  r  •    e 

for  the  democracy  grew  up  irom  infancy  to  man- 
hood without  a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force  * — 
a  result,  upon  which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of  Kleis- 
thenes  could  have  ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through 
such  tranquil  working  of  the  democratical  forms,  a  consti- 
tutional morality  quite  sufficiently  complete  was  produced 
among  the  leading  Athenians,  to  enable  the  people  after 
a  certain  time  to  dispense  with  that  exceptional  security 
which  the  ostracism  offered. a  To  the  nascent  democracy, 

1  It  is  not   necessary   in  this  re-  s  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  8,  6)  seems 

mark  to  take  notice,  either  of  the  to  recognise  the  political  necessity 

oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  or  of  of  the  ostracism,    as  applied  even 

that   of  Thirty,    called   the   Thirty  to  obvious    superiority   of  wealth, 

Tyrants,     established    during    the  connexion,    <tc.    (which  he    distin- 

olosing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  guishes  pointedly  from  superiority 

war,    and    after  the  ostracism    had  of  merit  and  character),   and  upon 

been  discontinued.  Xeither  of  these  principles  of  symmetry  only,  even 

changes    were    brought    about    by  apart    from   dangerous   designs  on 

the  excessive  ascendency  of  any  one  the  part  of  the  superior  mind.   Xo 

or  few  men:  both  of  them  grew  out  painter  (he   observes)   will   permit 

of  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  a   foot,   in  his  picture    of  a   man, 

of  Athens  in   the   latter    period  of  to  be  of  disproportionate  size  with 

her  great  foreign  war.  the  entire  body,  though  separately 
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it  was  absolutely  indispensable :  to  the  growing,  yet  militant, 
democracy,  it  was  salutary;  but  the  full-grown  democracy 
both  could  and  did  stand  without  it.  The  ostracism  passed 
upon  Hyperbolus,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthenes, 
was  the  last  occasion  of  its  employment.  And  even  this  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  serious  instance:  it  was  a  trick 
concerted  between  two  distinguished  Athenians  (Nikias 
and  Alkibiades)  to  turn  to  their  own  political  account  a 
process  already  coming  to  be  antiquated.  Nor  would  such 
a  manoeuvre  have  been  possible,  if  the  contemporary  Athe- 
nian citizens  had  been  penetrated  with  the  same  serious 
feeling  of  the  value  of  ostracism  as  a  safeguard  of  demo- 
cracy, as  had  been  once  entertained  by  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  Between  Kleisthenes  and  Hyperbolus,  we 
hear  of  about  ten  different  persons  as  having  been  banished 
by  ostracism:  first  of  all,  Hipparchus  of  the  deme  Cholar- 
gus,  the  son  of  Charmus,  a  relative  of  the  recently-expelled 
Peisistratid  despots;1  then  Aristeides,  Themistokles,  Ki- 
mon,  and  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  all  of  them  renowned 
political  leaders:  also  Alkibiades  and  Megakles  (the  pater- 
nal and  maternal  grandfathers  of  the  distinguished  Alki- 
biades), and  Kallias,  belonging  to  another  eminent  family 
at  Athens;2  lastly,  Damon,  the  preceptor  ofPerikles  in 
poetry  and  music,  and  eminent  for  his  acquisitions  in  phi- 
losophy.3 In  this  last  case  comes  out  the  vulgar  side  of 
humanity,  aristocratical  as  well  as  democratical;  for  with 
both,  the  process  of  philosophy  and  the  persons  of  philo- 
sophers are  wont  to  be  alike  unpopular.  Even  Kleisthenes 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised  under  his  own  law, 
and  Xanthippus;  but  both  upon  authority  too  weak  to 

taken    it    may    be   finely   painted ;  first  of  these  alternatives. 

nor   -will    the  chorus-master  allow  '  Plutarch,  Nikias  c.  11 ;   Harpo- 

any  one  voice,  however  beautiful,  kration,  v.  °lr.7:v.pyr>z. 

to  predominate  beyond    a    certain  2  Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  A.  c.  11. 

proportion  over  the  rest.  p.  143;  Harpokration,  v.  "AXxtpiiSri;: 

His  final  conclusion  is,  however,  Andokicles    cont.    Alkibiad.    c.   11, 

that  the   legislator  ought,   if  pos-  12.    p.  129,    130:    this    laat   oration 

sihle,   so   to   construct  his  consti-  may  afford  evidence  as  to  the  facts 

tution,  as  to  have  no  need  of  such  mentioned  in  it,   though  I  cannot 

exceptional    remedy;    but    if   this  imagine  it  to  be  either  genuine  or 

cannot  be  done,   then   the  second-  belonging  to  the  time    to  which  it 

best  step  is  to  apply  the  ostracism,  professes    to    refer,     as    has    been 

Compare  also  v.  2,  5.  observed  in  a  previous  note. 

The    last    century    of    the    free  'Plutarch,  Perikles,   c.    4;   Plu- 

Athenian    democracy  realised    the  tarch,  Aristeid.  c.  1. 
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trust.  *    Miltiades  was  not  ostracised  at  all,  but  tried  and 
punished  for  misconduct  in  his  command. 

I  should  hardly  have  said  so  much  about  this 
o  tracism  memorable  and  peculiar  institution  of  Kleis- 
anaiogous  thenes,  if  the  erroneous  accusations,  against  the 
to  the  Athenian  democracy,  of  envy,  injustice,  and  ill- 

of  a  known  treatment  of  their  superior  men,  had  not  been 
pretender  greatly  founded  upon  it,  and  if  such  criticisms 
throne  had  not  passed  from  ancient  times  to  modern 
in  a  mon-  with  little  examination.  In  monarchical  govern- 
ments, a  pretender  to  the  throne,  numbering  a 
certain  amount  of  supporters,  is  as  a  matter  of  course 
excluded  from  the  country.  The  duke  of  Bordeaux  cannot 
now  reside  in  France — nor  could  Napoleon  after  1815 — 
nor  Charles  Edward  in  England  during  the  last  century. 
No  man  treats  this  as  any  extravagant  injustice,  yet  it  is 
the  parallel  of  the  ostracism — with  a  stronger  case  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  change  from  one  regal 
dynasty  to  another  does  not  of  necessity  overthrow  all 
the  collateral  institutions  and  securities  of  the  country. 
Plutarch  has  affirmed  that  the  ostracism  arose  from  the 
envy  and  jealousy  inherent  in  a  democracy2,  and  not  from 
justifiable  fears — an  observation  often  repeated,  yet  not 
the  less  demonstrably  untrue.  Not  merely  because  ostracism 
so  worked  as  often  to  increase  the  influence  of  that  political 
leader  whose  rival  it  removed — but  still  more,  because,  if 
the  fact  had  been  as  Plutarch  says,  this  institution  would 
have  continued  as  long  as  the  democracy;  whereas  it  finished 
with  the  banishment  of  Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the 
government  was  more  decisively  democratical  than  it  had 
Effect  of  been  in  the  time  of  Kleisthcnes.  It  was,  in 
the  long  truth,  a  product  altogether  of  fear  and  inse- 
o^perikiSB  curi^y,3  on  the  part  both  of  the  democracy  and 
in  strong-  its  best  friends — fear  perfectly  well-grounded, 
con"titu-  ar>d  only  appearing  needless  because  the  pre- 
tionai  mo-  cautions  taken  prevented  attack.  So  soon  as 
raiity.  ^e  Diffusion  Of  a  constitutional  morality  had 

1  .ZElian,    V.    H.  xiii.   24;    Hera-  Helleni-che  Altertliumskunde,    ch, 

kleides,    nspl    Ilo).tT£i(Lv,    o.   1,  ed.  48,  vol.  i.  p.  272,   and   by  Platner, 

Kohler.  Prozess  und  Klagen  bey  den  Atti- 

1  Plutarch, Themistokles,  22;  Tlu-  kern,  vol.  i.  p.  3?G. 

tarch,     Aristeides,      7,      — 7p7jj.uQi.a  3  Tliucyd.  viii.  73.    5id    S'Jvd [15104 

cQ'Jvoo  *al  y.ousiju.6;.     See  the  same  f.n.1  a;i<i>[iO!TQ;  cpipov. 
opinions  repeated   by  "\Vaclismuth, 
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placed  the  mass  of  the  citizens  above  all  serious  fear  of 
an  aggressive  usurper,  the  ostracism  was  discontinued. 
And  doubtless  the  feeling,  that  it  might  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  long 
ascendency  of  Perikles — by  the  spectacle  of  the  greatest 
statesman  whom  Athens  ever  produced,  acting  steadily 
within  the  limits  of  the  constitution;  and  by  the  ill-success 
of  his  two  opponents,  Kimon  and  Thucydides — aided  by 
numerous  partisans  and  by  the  great  comic  writers,  at  a 
period  when  comedy  was  a  power  in  the  state  such  as  it 
has  never  been  before  or  since — in  their  attempts  to  get 
him  ostracised.  They  succeeded  in  fanning  up  the 
ordinary  antipathy  of  the  citizens  towards  philosophers  so 
far  as  to  procure  the  ostracism  of  his  friend  and  teacher 
Damon;  but  Perikles  himself  (to  repeat  the  complaint  of 
his  bitter  enemy  the  comic  poet  Kratinus l)  "holds  his  head 
as  high  as  if  he  carried  the  Odeion  upon  it,  now  that  the 
shell  has  gone  by" — i.  e.  now  that  he  has  escaped  the 
ostracism.  It'  Perikles  was  not  conceived  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  none  of  his  successors  were  at  all  likely 
to  be  so  regarded.  Damon  and  Hyperbolus  were  the  two 
last  persons  ostracised.  JBoth  of  them  were  cases,  and  the 
only  cases,  of  an  unequivocal  abuse  of  the  institution,  be- 
cause, whatever  the  grounds  of  displeasure  against  them 
may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either  of  them 
as  menacing  to  the  state — whereas  all  the  other  known 
sufferers  were  men  of  such  position  and  power,  that  the 
6000  citizens  who  inscribed  each  name  on  the  shell,  or  at 
least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  may  well  have  done  so 
under  the  most  conscientious  belief  that  they  were  guard- 
ing the  constitution  against  real  danger.  Such  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  persons  ostracised  plainly  evinces 
that  the  ostracism  had  become  dissevered  from  that 
genuine  patriotic  prudence  which  originally  rendered  it 
both  legitimate  and  popular.  It  had  served  for  two 
generations  an  inestimable  tutelary  purpose — it  lived  to 
be  twice  dishonoured — and  then  passed,  by  universal 
acquiescence,  into  matter  of  history. 
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A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at 
Argos,  i  at  Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian 

Ostracism        -,*  •      *  *    •  j.  Vi  L-L 

in  other  democracies.  Aristotle  states  that  it  was  abused 
Grecian  for  factious  purposes:  and  at  Syracuse,  where  it 
was  introduced  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Grelo- 
nian  dynasty,  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was  so  unjustly  and 
profusely  applied,  as  to  deter  persons  of  wealth  and  station 
from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  speedily  discontinued.  We  have  no  particulars  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  this  general  statement.  But  we 
cannot  safely  infer  that  because  the  ostracism  worked  on 
the  whole  well  at  Athens,  it  must  necessarily  have  worked 
well  in  other  states — the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  surrounded  with  the  same  precautionary  formalities, 
nor  whether  it  even  required  the  same  large  minimum  of 
votes  to  make  it  effective.  This  latter  guarantee,  so  valu- 
able in  regard  to  an  institution  essentially  easy  to  abuse, 
is  not  noticed  by  Diodorus  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Pe- 
talism — so  the  process  was  denominated  at  Syracuse.2 

Such  was  the  first  Athenian  democracy,  engendered 
striking  as  we^  by  the  reaction  against  Hippias  and  his 
effect  of  dynasty,  as  by  the  memorable  partnership, 
lutiorTof  whether  spontaneous  or  compulsory,  between 
Kieisthenes  Kleisthenes  and  the  un-franchised  multitude.  It 
minds9  of  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  mitigated 
the  citi-  oligarchy  established  by  Solon  before,  and  from 
zens.  ^e  fullgrown  and  symmetrical  democracy  which 

prevailed  afterwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  towards  the  close  of  the  career  of  Perikles.  It 
was  indeed  a  striking  revolution,  impressed  upon  the  citizen 
not  less  by  the  sentiments  to  which  it  appealed  than  by  the 
visible  change  which  it  made  in  political  and  social  life.  He 
saw  himself  marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  hoplites  alongside 
of  new  companions  in  arms — he  was  enrolled  in  a  new 
register,  and  his  property  in  a  new  schedule,  in  his  deme 
and  by  his  demarch,  an  officer  before  unknown — he  found 
the  year  distributed  afresh,  for  all  legal  purposes,  into  ten 
parts  bearing  the  name  of  prytanies,each  marked  by  a 
solemn  and  free-spoken  ekklesia  at  which  he  had  a  right 

1  Aristot.     Polit.     iii.    8,    4;     v.  Athenian     ostracism,    transferring 

2,  5.  to  it  apparently  the  circumstances 

*  Diodor.  xi.  55-87.     This   author  of  the  Syracusan  Petalism. 
describes     very     imperfectly     the 
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to  be  present — his  ekklesia  was  convoked  and  presided  by 
senators  called  prytanes,  members  of  a  senate  novel  both 
as  to  number  and  distribution — his  political  duties  were 
now  performed  as  member  of  a  tribe,  designated  by  a  name 
not  before  pronounced  in  common  Attic  life,  connected  with 
one  of  ten  heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  in  the  agora,  and  associating  him  with  fellow-tribemen 
from  all  parts  of  Attica.  All  these  and  many  others  were 
sensible  novelties  felt  in  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  citizen. 
But  the  great  novelty  of  all  was,  the  authentic  recognition 
of  the  ten  new  tribes  as  a  sovereignDemos  or  people,  apart 
from  all  specialties  of  phratric  or  gentile  origin,  with  free 
speech  and  equal  law;  retaining  no  distinction  except  the 
four  classes  of  the  Solonian  property-schedule  with  their 
gradations  of  eligibility.  To  a  considerable  proportion  of 
citizens  this  great  novelty  was  still  farther  endeared  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  raised  them  out  of  the  degraded  position 
of  metics  and  slaves;  while  to  the  large  majority  of  all  the 
citizens,  it  furnished  a  splendid  political  idea,  profoundly 
impressive  to  the  Greek  mind — capable  of  calling  forth  the 
most  ardent  attachment  as  well  as  the  most  devoted  sense 
of  active  obligation  and  obedience.  We  have  now  to  see 
how  their  newly-created  patriotism  manifested  itself. 

Kleistheuesand  his  new  constitution  carried  with  them 
BO  completely  the  ponular  favour,  that  Isagoras 
had  no  other  way  of  opposing  it  except  by  calling  caifa  in 
in  the  interference  of  Kleomenes  and  the  Lace-  Kleomenes 
daemonians.  Kleomenes  listened  the  more  readily  LacedEemo- 
to  this  call,  as  he  was  reported  to  have  been  on  niai.ls 
an  intimate  footing  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.     ! 
He  prepared  to  come  to  Athens;  but  his  first  aim  was  to 
deprive  the  democracy  of  its  great  leader  Kleisthenes,  who, 
as  belonging  to  the  Alkmteonid  family,  was  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  the  inherited  sin  of   his    great-grandfather 
Hegukles,  the  destroyer  of  the  usurper  Kylon.   Kleomenes 
sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  uof  the 
accursed" — so  this  family  were  called  by  their  enemies,  and 
so  they  continued  to  be  called  eighty  years  afterwards, 
when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians of  that  day  against  Perikles.     This  requisition, 
recommended  by  Isagoras,  was  so  well-timed,  that  Kleis- 
thenes, not  venturing  to  disobey  it,  retired  voluntarily;  so 
that  Kleomenes,  though  arriving  at  Athens  only  with  a 
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small  force,  found  himself  master  of  the  city.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Isagoras,  he  sent  into  exile  seven  hundred 
families,  selected  from  the  chief  partisans  of  Kleisthenes. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  dissolve  the  new  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  to  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands 
of  three  hundred  adherents  of  the  chief  whose  cause  he 
espoused.  But  now  was  seen  the  spirit  infused  into  the 
people  by  their  new  constitution.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  the  senate  of  that  day  had  not 
only  not  resisted,  but  even  lent  themselves  to  the  scheme. 
Now,  the  new  senate  of  Kleisthenes  resolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  dissolution,  while  the  citizens  generally,  even, 
after  the  banishment  of  the  chief  Kleisthenean  partisans, 
manifested  their  feelings  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile  and 
Kieomenes  so  determined,  that  Kieomenes  and  Isagoras  were 
and  isa-  altogether  baffled.  They  were  compelled  to 
polled  from  retire  into  the  acropolis  and  stand  upon  the 
Athens.  defensive.  This  symptom  of  weakness  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Athenians,  who  besieged 
the  Spartan  king  on  the  holy  rock.  He  had  evidently  come 
without  any  expectation  of  finding,  or  any  means  of  over- 
powering, resistance;  for  at  the  end  of  two  days  his  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
He  and  his  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  Isagoras,  were  allow- 
ed to  retire  to  Sparta;  but  the  Athenians  of  the  party 
captured  along  with  him  were  imprisoned,  condemned, l  and 
executed  by  the  people. 

Kleisthenes,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families, 
was  immediately  recalled,  and  his  new  constitu- 

Kecall  of         ,.  .    ,,    J    .  ,,'        ,    ,       ,-,.      ,, 

Kleisthenes  tion  materially  strengthened  by  this  first  suc- 

—Athens  cess>     Yet  the  prospect  of  renewed  Spartan  at- 

Bolicits  the  ,-,  ^2    •      ji  -  •     i          i  • 

alliance  tack  was  sufficiently  serious  to  induce  him  to 

of  the  send  envoys  to  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  Satrap 

at  Sardis,  soliciting  the  admission  of  Athens  into 
the  Persian  alliance.  He  probably  feared  the  intrigues  of 
the  expelled  Hippias  in  the  same  quarter.  Artaphernes, 
having  first  informed  himself  who  the  Athenians  were,  and 
where  they  dwelt,  replied  that  if  they  chose  to  send  earth 
and  water  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they  migh',,  be  received  as 
allies,  but  upon  no  other  condition.  Such  were  the  feel- 
ings of  alarm  under  which  the  envoys  had  quitted  Athens, 
that  they  went  the  length  of  promising  this  unqualified 

1   Herodot.    v.    70-72:     compare  Sekol.  ail  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  274. 
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token  of  submission.     But  their  countrymen  on  their  re- 
turn disavowed  them  with     scorn  and  indignation.  * 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  connexion  began  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Plataea, 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Kithseron, 
between  that  mountain  and  the  river  Asopus —  First  con- 
on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes;  and  it  is  nexion 
upon  this  occasion  that  we  first  become  ac-  AthenTand 
quainted  with  the  Boeotians  and  their  polities.  Piatsea. 
In  one  of  my  preceding  volumes,2  the  Boeotian  federation 
has  already  been  briefly  described,  as  composed  of  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  autonomous  towns  under  the  headship 
of  Thebes,  which  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  their 
mother-city.  Plataea  had  been  (so  the  Thebans  affirmed) 
their  latest  foundation;3  it  was  ill-used  by  them,  and  dis- 
contented with  the  alliance.  Accordingly,  as  Kleomenes 
was  on  his  way  back  from  Athens,  the  Platseans  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  themselves  to  him,  craving  the 
protection  of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  and  surrendering 
their  town  and  territory  without  reserve.  The  Spartan 
king,  having  no  motive  to  undertake  a  trust  which  pro- 
mised nothing  but  trouble,  advised  them  to  solicit  the  pro- 
tection of  Athens,  as  nearer  and  more  accessible  for  them 
in  case  of  need.  He  foresaw  that  this  would  embroil  the 
Athenians  with  Bceotia,  and  such  anticipation  was  in  fact 
his  chief  motive  for  giving  the  advice,  which  the  Platseans 
followed.  Selecting  an  occasion  of  public  sacri-  Disputes 
fice  at  Athens,  they  despatched  thither  envoys,  between 
who  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar,  sur-  Thebes— "d 
rendered  their  town  to  Athens,  and  implored  decision  of 
protection  against  Thebes.  Such  an  appeal  Connth- 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  protection  was  promised.  It 
was  soon  needed,  for  the  Thebans  invaded  the  Plataean  ter- 
ritory, and  an  Athenian  force  marched  to  defend  it.  Battle 
was  about  to  be  joined,  when  the  Corinthians  interposed 
with  their  mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties. 
They  decided  altogether  in  favour  of  Platsea,  pronouncing 
that  the  Thebans  had  no  right  to  employ  force  against  any 
seceding  member  of  the  Boeotian  federation.4  The  Thebans, 

1  Herodot.  v.  73.  TOO;  -=.1.izw.     This  is  an  important 

5  See  part  ii.  ch.  3.  circumstance,  in  regard  to  Grecian 

'  Tliucyd.  iii.  61.  political  feeling  :  I  shall  advert  to 

4  Herodot.   vi.  108.  lav  6/iMoos     it  hereafter. 
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finding  the  decision  against  them,  refused  to  abide 
by  it,  and  attacked  the  Athenians  on  their  return,  but  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat:  a  breach  of  faith  which  the 
Athenians  avenged  by  joining  to  Platsea  the  portion  of 
Theban  territory  south  of  the  Asopus,  and  making  that 
river  the  limit  between  the  two.  By  such  success,  how- 
ever, the  Athenians  gained  nothing,  except  the  enmity  of 
Boaotia — as  Kleomenes  had  foreseen.  Their  alliance  with 
Plataea,  long-continued,  and  presenting  in  the  course  of 
this  history  several  incidents  touching  to  our  sympathies, 
will  be  found,  if  we  except  one  splendid  occasion, » product- 
ive only  of  burden  to  the  one  party,  yet  insufficient  as  a 
protection  to  the  other. 


•  Herodot.  vi.  108.  Thucydides 
(iii.  68),  when  recounting  the  cap- 
ture of  Plataea  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  the  third  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  states  that  the 
alliancebetween  Plateea  and  Athens 
•was  then  in  its  93rd  year  of  date ; 
according  to  which  reckoning  it 
•would  begin  in  the  year  519  B.C., 
where  Mr.  Clinton  and  other  chro- 
nologers  place  it. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  imme- 
diate circumstances,  as  recounted 
in  the  text  from  Herodotns  (whether 
Thucydides  conceived  them  in  the 
same  way,  cannot  be  determined), 
which  brought  about  the  junction 
of  PlatEea  with  Athens,  cannot  have 
taken  place  in  619  B.C.,  but  must 
have  happened  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  from  Athens  in  510  B.C. 
— for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  No  mention  is  made  of  Hip- 
pias, who  yet,  if  the  event  had 
happenedin  519  B.C.,  must  have  been 
the  person  to  determine  whether 
the  Athenians  should  assist  Platoea 
or  not.  The  Platcean  envoys  pre- 
sent themselves  at  a  public  sacri- 
fice in  the  attitude  of  suppliants, 
BO  as  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the 
Athenian  citizens  generally :  had 
Hippias  been  then  despot,  he  would 
huve  been  the  person  to  be  pro- 
pitiated and  to  determine  for  or 


against  assistance. 

2.  We    know    no     cause    which 
should    have    brought    Kleomenes 
with  a   Lacedaemonian    force   near 
to  Platasa  in  the  year  519  B.C.:  we 
know  from  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus   (v.  76)   that   no    Lacedsemo- 
nian  expedition  against  Attica  took 
place  at  that  time.    But  in  the  year 
to  which  I  have  referred  the  event, 
Kleomenes   is   on   his   march  near 
the  spot  upon  a  known  and  assign- 
able object.     From  the  very  tenor 
of   the   narrative,    it   is  plain  that 
Kleomenes  and  his  army  were  not 
designedly  in  Boeotia,    nor  medd- 
ling with  Boeotian   affairs,   at   the 
time  when   the  Platreans   solicited 
his  aid;   for  he   declines   to  inter- 
pose   in  the   matter,   pleading  the 
great  distance  between  Sparta  and 
PlatEea  as  a  reason. 

3.  Again,  Kleomengg,  in  advising 
the    Platseans    to    solicit    Athens, 
does  not   give   the  advice  through 
good     will     towards     them,     but 
through  a  desire  to  harass  and  per- 
plex the  Athenians,  by  entangling 
them   in    a   quarrel  with  the  Bteo- 
tians.     At    the    point    of    time   to 
which  I  have  referred  the  incident, 
this  was  a  very  natural  desire:  he 
was  angry,   and  perhaps   alarmed, 
at    the    recent    events    which    had 
brought  about  his  expulsion  from 
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Meanwhile  Kleomenes  had  returned  to  Sparta  full  of 
resentment  against  the  Athenians,  and  resolved  Second 
on  punishing  them  as  well  as  on  establishing  his   march  of 
friend  Isagoras  as  despot  over  them.     Having  j^1®?^®1168 
been  taught  however,  by  humiliating  experience,  Athens— 
that  this  was  no  easy  achievement,  he  would  not  desertion  of 
make  the  attempt,  without  having  assembled  a 
considerable   force.     He   summoned   allies   from   all   the 
various  states  of  Peloponnesus,  yet  without  venturing  to 
inform  them  what  he  was  about  to  undertake.     He  at  the 
same  time  concerted  measures  with  the  Boeotians,  and  with 
the  Chalkidians  of  Euboea,  for  a  simultaneous  invasion  of 
Attica  on  all  sides.     It    appears    that    he    had    greater 

Athens.  But  what  was  there  to 
make  him  conceive  such  a  feeling 
against  Athens  during  the  reign  of 
Hippias?  That  despot  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Sparta: 
the  Peisistratids  were  (£s?vo'J? — 
geiviou;  tajxiXisTa— Herod,  v.  63, 
90,  91)  "the  particular  guests"  of 
the  Spartans,  who  were  only  in- 
duced to  take  part  against  Hippias 
from  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the 
oracles  procured  one  after  another 
by  Kleisthen6s.  The  motive  there- 
fore assigned  by  Herodotus,  for 
the  advice  given  by  KleomenSs  to 
the  Platfeans,  can  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  time  when  Hippias 
was  still  despot. 

4.  That  Herodotus  did  not  con- 
ceive the  victory  gained  by  the 
Athenians  over  Thebes  as  having 
taken  place  before  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias,  is  evident  from  his 
emphatic  contrast  between  their 
warlike  spirit  and  success  when 
liberated  from  the  despots,  and 
their  timidity  or  backwardness 
while  under  Hippias  ('AQTjvatoi  -u- 


XEOV,    &c.    v.    78;.      The    man    -who 
wrote   thus   cannot   have   believed 


that  in  the  year  519  B.C.,  while 
Hippias  was  in  full  sway,  the 
Athenians  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Thebans,  cut  off 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  The- 
ban  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  it  to  that  of  the  Platceans, 
and  showed  from  that  time  forward 
their  constant  superiority  over 
Thebes  by  protecting  her  inferior 
neighbour  against  her. 

These  different  reasons,  taking 
them  altogether,  appear  to  me  to 
show  that  the  first  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Plataea,  as  Herodotus 
conceives  and  describes  it,  cannot 
have  taken  place  before  the  expul- 
sion of  Hippias,  in  610  B.C.;  and 
induce  me  to  believe  either  that 
Thucydidgs  was  mistaken  in  the 
date  of  that  event,  or  that  Hero- 
dotus has  not  correctly  described 
the  facts.  Not  seeing  any  reason 
to  suspect  the  description  given 
by  the  latter,  I  have  departed, 
though  unwillingly,  from  the  date 
of  Thucydides. 

The  application  of  the  Platoeans 
to  KleomenC's,  and  his  advice 
grounded  thereupon,  may  be  con- 
nected more  suitably  with  his  f'rst 
expedition  to  Athens  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias,  than  with  his 
second. 
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confidence  in  theirhostile  dispositions  towards  Athens  than 
in  those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  for  he  was  not  afraid  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  design — and  probably  the  Boeotians 
were  incensed  with  the  recent  interference  of  Athens  in 
the  affair  of  Plataea.  As  soon  as  these  preparations  were 
completed,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Kleomenes  and  Dema- 
ratus,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  Peloponne- 
sian  force,  marched  into  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Eleusis  on  the  way  to  Athens.  But  when  the  allies  came 
to  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed, 
a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  manifested  itself  among  them. 
They  had  no  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Athens;  and  the 
Corinthians  especially,  favourably  disposed  rather  than 
otherwise  towards  that  city,  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther, 
withdrew  their  contingent  from  the  camp,  and  returned 
home.  At  the  same  time,  king  Demaratus,  either  sharing 
in  the  general  dissatisfaction  or  moved  by  some  grudge 
against  his  colleague  which  had  not  before  manifested  itself, 
renounced  the  undertaking  also.  Two  such  examples, 
operating  upon  the  preexisting  sentiment  of  the  allies 
generally,  caused  the  whole  camp  to  break  up  and  return 
home  without  striking  a  blow. l 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
known  in  which  Sparta  appears  in  act  as  recog- 

First  ap-  -11         i      <•  i  v       j.  T>   i  •  11- 

pearance  of  nised  head  oi  an  obligatory  ireloponnesian  alli- 
Sparta  as  ance,2  summoning  contingents  from  the  cities  to 
hea^ 8of  be  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king.  Her 
Peioponne-  headship,  previously  recognised  in  theory,  passes 

now  into  act,  but  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner, 
so  as  to  prove  the  necessity  of  precaution  and  concert 
beforehand — which  will  be  found  not  long  wanting. 

Pursuant  to  the  scheme  concerted,  the  Boeotians  and 

Chalkidians  attacked  Attica  at  the  same  time 
cesses  of°"  that  Kleomenes  entered  it.  The  former  seized 
Athens  (Enoe  and  Hysiae,  the  frontier  denies  of  Attica 
Boeotians  on  the  side  towards  Platsea;  while  the  latter 
and  Chai-  assailed  the  north-eastern  frontier  which  faces 

Euboea.  Invaded  on  three  sides,  the  Athenians 
were  in  serious  danger,  and  were  compelled  to  concentrate 

1  Herodot.  v.  76.  I  doubt  however   his  interpreta- 

1  Compare    Kortum,     Zur     Ge-  tion  of  the  words  in  Herodotus  (v. 

schichte    Hellenischer     Staatsver-  63)— SITE  iSlip    OToXtp,   SITS   67jjiO<ji<j> 

fassungen,  p.  35  (Heidelberg,  1821).  xpr(36|A£iioi. 
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all  their  forces  at  Eleusis  against  Kleomenes,  leaving  the 
Boeotians  and  Chalkidians  unopposed.  But  the  unexpected 
breaking-up  of  the  invading  army  from  Peloponnesus  proved 
their  rescue,  and  enabled  them  to  turn  the  whole  of  their 
attention  to  the  other  frontier.  They  marched  into  Bceotia 
to  the  strait  called  Euripus  which  separates  it  from  Euboea, 
intending  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Boeotians  and 
Chalkidians,  and  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  Boeotians  caused  an  alteration  in  their  scheme ; 
they  attacked  the  Boeotians  first,  and  gained  a  victory  of 
the  most  complete  character — killing  a  large  number,  and 
capturing  700  prisoners.  On  the  very  same  day  they 
crossed  over  to  Eubosa,  attacked  the  Chalkidians,  and 
gained  another  victory  so  decisive  that  it  at  once  terminated 
the  war.  Many  Chalkidians  were  taken,  as  well  as  Boeotians, 
and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Athens,  where  after  a  certain 
detention  they  were  at  last  ransomed  for  two  minte  per 
man.  Of  the  sum  thus  raised,  a  tenth  was  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  in  bronze,  which 
was  placed  in  the  acropolis  to  commemorate  the  victory. 
Herodotus  saw  this  trophy  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He 
saw  too,  what  was  a  still  more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual 
chains  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  fettered,  exhibiting 
in  their  appearance  the  damage  undergone  when  the 
acropolis  was  burnt  by  Xerxes:  an  inscription  of  four  lines 
described  the  offerings  and  recorded  the  victory  out  of 
which  they  had  sprung. l 

Another  conseqiience  of  some  moment  arose  out  of 
this  victory.     The  Athenians  planted  a  body  of  Plantation 
4000  of  their  citizens  as  Kleruchs  (lot-holders)   °f  Ath°- 
or  settlers  upon  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalki-   lan'or 
dian  oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotse — proprie-   Kleruchs 
tors  probably  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum   territory 
between  Chalkis  and  Eretria.     This  is  a  system    ofCbaikis. 
which  we  shall  find  hereafter  extensively  followed  out  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  their  power;  partly  with  the 
view  of  providing  for  their  poorer  citizens — partly  to  serve 
as  garrison  among  a  population  either  hostile  or  of  doubtful 
fidelity.     These  Attic  Kleruchs  (I  can  find  no  other  name 
by  which  to  speak  of  them)  did  not  lose  their  birth-right 
as    Athenian    citizens.     They  were   not  colonists   in  the 
Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally  different 

1  Horodot.  v.  77;    .tElian,  V.  H.  vi.  1;  Fausan.  i.  28,  2. 
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name — but  they  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  colonies 
formerly  planted  out  on  the  conquered  lands  by  Rome. 
The  increase  of  the  poorer  population  was  always  more  or 
less  painfully  felt  in  every  Grecian  city;  for  though  the 
aggregate  population  never  seems  to  have  increased  very 
fast,  yet  the  multiplication  of  children  in  poor  families 
caused  the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at 
last  they  became  insufficient  for  a  maintenance;  and  the 
persons  thus  impoverished  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence in  other  ways,  more  especially  as  the  labour  for 
the  richer  classes  was  so  much  performed  by  imported  slaves. 
Doubtless  some  families  possessed  of  landed  property  be- 
came extinct.  Yet  this  did  not  at  all  benefit  the  smaller 
and  poorer  proprietors,  for  the  lands  rendered  vacant 
passed,  not  to  them,  but  by  inheritance  or  bequest  or  inter- 
marriage to  other  proprietors  for  the  most  part  in  easy 
circumstances — since  one  opulent  family  usually  inter- 
married with  another.  I  shall  enter  more  fully  at  a  future 
opportunity  into  this  question — the  great  and  serious 
problem  of  population,  as  it  affected  the  Greek  communities 
generally,  and  as  it  was  dealt  with  in  theory  by  the  powerful 
minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — at  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  the  numerous  Kleruchies  sent  out  by  Athens, 
of  which  this  to  Euboea  was  the  first,  arose  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  the  multiplication  of  the  poorer  population, 
which  her  extended  power  was  employed  in  providing  for. 
Her  subsequent  proceedings  with  a  view  to  the  same  object 
will  not  be  always  found  so  justifiable  as  this  now  before 
us,  which  grew  naturally,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
out  of  her  success  against  the  Chalkidians. 

The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes  with 

her  Boeotian  allies,  still  continued,  to  the  great 

the  The-       and  repeated  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  until  at 

bans—          length  the  Thebans  in  despair  sent  to  ask  advice 

they  ask  ,.  ?•«        T\   i    i  •  i  j  v         L    -i    ± 

assistance  ot  tne  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to 
from  "solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  to  them."  1  "How 

(they  replied)  are  we  to  obey?  Our  nearest 
neighbours,  of  Tanagra,  Koroneia,  and  Thespise,  are  now, 
and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  lending  us  all  the  aid 
in  their  power."  An  ingenious  Theban,  however,  coming 
to  the  relief  of  his  perplexed  fellow-citizens,  dived  into  the 
depths  of  legend  and  brought  up  a  happy  meaning.  "Those 

1  Hirodot.  v.  80. 
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nearest  to  us  (he  said)  are  the  inhabitants  of  ^Egina:  for 
Thebe  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and  ^Egina  (the  eponym  of 
that  island)  were  both  sisters,  daughters  of  Asopus.  Let 
us  send  to  crave  assistance  from  the  ^Eginetans."  If  his 
subtle  interpretation  (founded  upon  their  descent  from  the 
same  legendary  progenitors)  did  not  at  once  convince  all 
who  heard  it.  at  least  no  one  had  any  better  to  suggest. 
Envoys  were  at  once  sent  to  the  ^Eginetans;  who,  in  reply 
to  a  petition  founded  on  legendary  claims,  sent  to  the  help 
of  the  Thebans  a  reinforcement  of  legendary,  but  venerated, 
auxiliaries — the  ./Eakid  heroes.  We  are  left  to  suppose 
that  their  effigies  are  here  meant.  It  was  in  vain  however 
that  the  glory  and  the  supposed  presence  of  the  ./Eakids 
Telamon  and  Peleus  were  introduced  into  the  Theban 
camp.  Victory  still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens;  so 
that  the  discouraged  Thebans  again  sent  to^Egina,  restoring 
the  heroes, l  and  praying  for  aid  of  a  character  more  human 
and  positive.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  the^Eginetans 
commenced  war  against  Athens,  without  even  the  decent 
preliminary  of  a  herald  and  declaration.2 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Dorians  of  JEgiiia — oligarchical,  wealthy, 
commercial,  and  powerful  at  sea,  even  in  the  earliest  days; 

1  In   the   expression   of   Heroclo-  ficio,   auxilium  deorum  implorant. 

tus.    the  JEakid    heroes   are  really  Litatis      hostiis,      obt-mtoqu?,      ut 

f~-:it   from  JEgina,    and   rea:ly  sent  reliantur.  quod  petelant— haul  secus 

ba^k     by     the     Thebans     (v.     60,  Iceti  quam  si  deos  ipsos  secttm  avec- 

£11  —  0;.    oi    j-;t    I'-.-.i'sj-'.    ETr.y.vjpir,-*  iwi.  essent— pulvinaria    iis    in  navi 

•:•--•;    Aiiy.t?'/;    C-JU-EU.-:*'.-*    i"-jzi.-i —  componunt,      faustisque      profecti 

c-jTi;    r,'\    6/33101    r.i\i.''j'i.i-----.    TO'J?  ominihus,  solatia  suis  pro  auxfiiis 

(A  ;  ,  A  I  ix  15  a?  ~ '•? l  a~E3ioo5aV)  deportant."     In  comparin?  tlie  ex- 

-  (L>  -i    oi    'i -i  5  p  (1)  i  i^i^-i-^.     Com-  pressions  of  Herodotus  with  those 

pare    again    v.    75;     viii.    C4  :    and  of  Justin,  we  see  that  the  former  be- 

Folvb.  vii.  9,  2.     <iz(b-i  -*jj-i    7'j-Tp7-  lieves  tlie  direct  literalpresence  and 

•zi-s'.-i.iiwi.  action   of  the  JEakid    heroes  (,-the 

Justin    gives    a  narrative    of    an  Thebans  sent  back  the  heroes,  and 

an.iloaous     application    from     the  asked   for  menr),  while   the  latter 

Ei'izephyrian    Lokrians   to  Sparta  explains  away  the  divine  interven- 

ixx.      3):     LTerriti     Locrenses     ad  tion  into  a  mere  fancy  and  feeling 

f-partanos      decurrunt:       auxilium  on  the    part    of  those   to    whom   it 

s-ipplices  deprecantur:  illi  longin-  is  supposed  to  be  accorletl.  Thi-. 
p  la  militia  gravati,  auxilium  a 
(  a  =  tore  et  Polluce  pet  ere  cos 
iubeut.  Xoqii.'1  legati  re?ponsum 
s  c\;<-  urbi*  spr.-veriint  :  pr^feciinue 
iii  i  r  •ximum  teir.plum.  facto  sacri- 


-hom    Justin    followed:     co:i-rara 
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more  analogous  to  Corinth  than  to  any  of  the  other  cities 
called  Dorian.     The   hostility  which  they  now 

The^Egme-    ,  .,,  ..  J  .       .     .  .,        «* 

tans  make  began  without  provocation  against  Athens — re- 
war  on  pressed  by  Sparta  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 

battle  of  Marathon — then  again  breaking  out 
— and  hushed  for  a  while  by  the  common  dangers  of  the 
Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes,  was  appeased  only  with 
the  conquest  of  the  island  about  twenty  years  after  that 
event,  and  with  the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  its  inhab- 
itants. There  had  been  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,1 
a  feud  of  great  antiquity  between  Athens  and  jEgina — of 
which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  singular  narrative  blending 
together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of  ancient  customs, 
&c.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Thebans  solicited  aid  from 
-lEgina,  the  latter  was  at  peace  with  Athens.  The  -5i!gi- 
netans  employed  their  fleet,  powerful  for  that  day,  in 
ravaging  Phaleruin  and  the  maritime  demes  of  Attica;  nor 
had  the  Athenians  as  yet  any  fleet  to  resist  them. 2  It  is 
probable  that  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  of  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  Athenian  force  from  the  war  against  Bce- 
otia,  and  thus  partially  relieving  Thebes;  but  the  war  of 
Athens  against  both  of  them  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  though  we  have  no  information  respecting  its  details. 
Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  was  called  off  from 

these  combined  enemies  by  a  more  menacing 
ticmTat"  cloud  which  threatened  to  burst  upon  her  from 
Sparta  to  the  side  of  Sparta.  Kleomenes  and  his  coun- 
Athens  trymeu,  full  of  resentment  at  the  late  inglorious 
anew— the  desertion  of  Eleusis,  were  yet  more  incensed  by 
aiHes^um-  ^e  discovery,  which  appears  to  have  been  then 
moned,  to-  recently  made,  that  the  injunctions  of  the  Del- 
Hippias!'lth  phian  priestess  for  the  expulsion  of  Hippias 

from  Athens  had  been  fraudulently  procured.3 
Moreover  Kleomenes,  when  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of 
Athens  with  Isagoras,  had  found  there  various  prophecies 
previously  treasured  up  by  the  Peisistratids,  many  of 
which  foreshadowed  events  highly  disastrous  to  Sparta. 
And  while  the  recent  brilliant  manifestations  of  courage 
and  repeated  victories,  on  the  part  of  Athens,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  such  prophecies  might  perhaps  be  realised — 
Sparta  had  to  reproach  herself,  that,  from  the  foolish  and 

1  Herodot.  v.  83-88.  vaiou?  esi^sovro. 

»  Herodot.  v.  81-S9.  [lEyaXco;  'AOr;-         *  Herodot.  v.  90. 
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mischievous  conduct  of  Kleomenes,  she  had  undone  the 
effect  of  her  previous  aid  against  the  Peisistratids,  and 
thus  lost  that  return  of  gratitude  which  the  Athenians 
\vould  otherwise  have  testified.  Under  such  impressions, 
the  Spartan  authorities  took  the  remarkable  step  of  send- 
ing for  Hippias  from  his  residence  at  Sigeium  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  summoning  deputies  from  all  their  allies 
to  meet  him  at  Sparta. 

The  convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  notice  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in  Grecian  politics.    The 
previous  expedition  of  Kleomenes  against  Attica  presents 
to  us  the  first  known  example  of  Spartan  headship  passing 
from  theory  into  act:  that  expedition  miscarried  because 
the  allies,  though  willing  to  follow,  would  not   rjrgt  for. 
follow  blindly,  nor  be '  made  the  instruments  of  mai  con- 
executing  purposes  repugnant  to  their  feelings,   at  CSpa°r?a— 
Sparta  had  now  learnt  the  necessity,  in  order  to   march  of 
ensure  their  hearty  concurrence,  of  letting  them   wardTa*0" 
know  what  she  contemplated,  so  as  to  ascertain   political! 
at  least  that  she  had  no  decided  opposition  to   system- 
apprehend.  Here  then  is  the  third  stage  in  the  spontane- 
ous movement  of  Greece  towards  a  systematic  conjunction, 
however  imperfect,  of  its  many  autonomous   units:    first 
we    have  Spartan   headship    suggested  in   theory,    from  a 
concurse  of  circumstances  which  attract  to  her  the  admi- 
ration of  all    Greece — power,   unrivalled   training,    undis- 
turbed antiquity,  &c.:  next,  the  theory  passes  into  act,  yet 
rude  and  shapeless:  lastly,  the  act  becomes  clothed  with 
formalities  and  preceded  by  discussion  and  determination. 
The  first  convocation  of  the  allies  at  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  common  object  submitted   to    their   con- 
sideration, may  well  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in 
Grecian  political  history:  the  proceedings  at  the  convoca- 
tion are  no  less  important,  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  that  day  felt  and  acted,  and  must 
be  borne  in  mind  as  a  contrast  with  times  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

Hippias  having  been  presented  to  the  assembled  allies, 
the  Spartans  expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  dethroned 
him — their  resentment  and  alarm  at  the  newborn  insolence 
of  Athens, l  already  tasted  by  her  immediate  neighbours, 
and  menacing  to  every  state  represented  in  the  convo- 

1  Herodot.  v.  90,  91. 
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cation — and  their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  less  as  are 
Proceed-  paration  of  past  wrong,  than  as  a  means,  through 
ings  of  the  hisrule,  of  keeping  Athenslowand  dependent.  But 
tion—  the  proposition,  though  emanating  from  Sparta, 
a°i™eatte£f  was  listened  to  by  the  allies  with  one  common  sen- 
Co"  inth  timent  of  repugnance.  They  had  no  sympathy  for 
against  Hippias — no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear,  of  Athens 
terference  — andva  profound  detestation  of  the  character  of 
i]f  H-v°"r  a  Despot.  The  spirit  which  had  animated  the  ar- 
— the1PP  '  med  contingents  at  Eleusis  now  re-appeared  among 
Spartan  the  deputies  at  Sparta,  and  the  Corinthians  again 

allies  re-  ,  ••  ,f  •  -,-  ,.  -1  rn,  •  j  ,  o  •  •.-,* 
fuse  to  took  the  initiative.  I  heir  deputy  oosikles  protest- 
interfere.  ed  against  the  project  in  the  fiercest  and  most  in- 
dignant strain.  No  language  can  he  stronger  than  that  of 
the  long  harangue  which  Herodotus  puts  into  his  mouth, 
wherein  the  bitter  recollections  prevalent  at  Corinth  re- 
specting Kypselus  and  Periauder  are  poured  forth.  "Sure- 
ly heaven  and  earth  are  about  to  change  places — the  fish 
are  coming  to  dwell  on  dry  land,  and  mankind  going  to 
inhabit  the  sea — when  you,  Spartans,  propose  to  subvert 
the  popular  governments,  and  to  set  up  in  the  cities  that 
wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot.1  First  try  what 
it  is,  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it  upon  others 
if  you  can:  you  have  not  tasted  its  calamities  as  we  have, 
and  you  take  very  good  care  to  keep  it  away  from  your- 
selves. We  adjure  you  by  the  common  gods  of  Hellas — 
plant  not  despots  in  her  cities:  if  you  persist  in  a  scheme 
so  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second  you." 
This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
approbation  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  All 
with  one  accord  united  with  Sosikles  in  adjuring  the  Lace- 
daemonians2 "not  to  revolutionise  any  Hellenic  city."  Xo 
one  listened  to  Hippias  when  he  replied,  and  warned  the 
Corinthians  that  the  time  would  come,  when  they,  more 
than  any  one  else,  would  dread  and  abhor  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  wish  the  Peisistratidre  back  again.  'He 
knew  well  (says  Herodotus)  that  this  would  be,  for  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  than  any  man;  but 
no  one  then  believed  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  his 
departure  back  to  Sigeium;  the  Spartans  not  venturing  to 

avQpuj-o'j;  oj"  [U3i^iy<tUT»piv. 

2  Herodot.  v.  93.     JAV;  rotniv  [AT,?;-* 
vstOTSiov  zsot  rroXiv  'E/./.otoa. 
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espouse  his  cause  against  the  determined  sentiment  of  the 
allies." l 

That  determined  sentiment  deserves  notice,  because 
it  marks  the  present  period  of  the  Hellenic  Aversion 
mind:  fifty  years  later  it  will  be  found  materi-  to  single- 
ally  altered.  Aversion  to  single-headed  rule,  _fn0wp™-° 
and  bitter  recollection  of  men  like  Kypselus  dominant 
and  Periander,  are  now  the  chords  which  thrill  J  3Cl  ' 
in  an  assembly  of  Grecian  deputies.  The  idea  of  a  revolu- 
tion (implying  thereby  an  organic  and  comprehensive 
change  of  which  the  party  using  the  word  disapproves) 
consists  in  substituting  a  permanent  One  in  place  of  those 
periodical  magistrates  and  assemblies  which  were  the 
common  attribute  of  oligarchy  and  democracy;  the  anti- 
thesis between  these  last  two  is  as  yet  in  the  background, 
and  there  prevails  neither  fear  of  Athens  nor  hatred  of 
the  Athenian  democracy.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  period 
immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  the 
order  of  precedence  between  these  two  sentiments  reversed. 
Theantimonarchical  feeling  has  not  perished,  but  has  been 
ovedaid  by  other  and  more  recent  political  antipathies — 
the  antithesis  between  democracy  and  oligarchy  having 
beome,  not  indeed  the  only  sentiment,  but  the  uppermost 
sen.iment,  in  the  minds  of  Grecian  politicians  generally, 
anc  the  soul  of  active  party  movement.  Moreover  a  hatred 
of  the  most  deadly  character  has  grown  up  against 
Athens  and  her  democracy,  especially  in  the  grandsons  of 
those  very  Corinthians  who  now  stand  forward  as  her 
sympathising  friends.  The  remarkable  change  of  feeling 
here  mentioned  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exhibited  as 
when  we  contrast  the  address  of  the  Corinthian  Sosikles 
just  narrated,  with  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at 
Sparta  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  given  to  us  in  Thucydides.2  It  will  hereafter  be  fully 
explained  by  the  intermediate  events,  by  the  growth  of 
Athenian  power,  and  by  the  still  more  miraculous  devel- 
opment of  Athenian  energy. 

Such  development,  the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted 
democracy  as  well  as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  and  ag- 
grandisement, continued  progressive  during  the  whole 
period  just  adverted  to;  but  the  first  unexpected  burst  of  it, 
under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  and  after  the  expulsion 

1  Ilerodot.  v.  93;  01.  *  Thucydid.  i.  G8-71,  120-124. 
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of  Hippias,  is  described  by  Herodotus  in  terms  too 
striking  emphatic  to  be  omitted.  After  narrating  the 
develop-  successive  victories  of  the  Athenians  over  both 
Athenian  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  that  historian  pro- 
energy  ceeds  —  "Thus  did  the  Athenians  grow  in  strength. 

after  the  .      ,  „     ,  „  i        •       TI  • 

revolution  And  we  may  nnd  proot  not  merely  in  this 
"th^s*—  instance  but  everywhere  else,  how  valuable  a 
language  of  thing  freedom  is:  since  even  the  Athenians,  while 
Herodotus.  underadespot,werenot  superior  in  war  toany  of 
their  surrounding  neighbours,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid 
of  their  despots,  became  by  far  the  first  of  all.  These 
things  show  that  while  kept  down  by  one  man,  they  were 
slack  and  timid,  like  men  working  for  a  master;  but  vhen 
they  were  liberated,  every  single  man  became  eager  in 
exertions  for  his  own  benefit."  The  same  comparison  re- 
appears a  short  time  afterwards,  where  he  tells  us  that 
"the  Athenians,  when  free,  felt  themselves  a  matcl.  for 
Sparta;  but  while  kept  down  by  any  man  under  a  des- 
potism, were  feeble  and  apt  for  submission."  1 

Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  found  to  depict  the 
rapid  improvement  wrought  in  the  Athenian  peoplt  by 
their  new  democracy.  Of  course  this  did  not  arise  merely 
from  suspension  of  previous  cruelties,  or  from  better  liws, 
or  better  administration.  These  indeed  were  essertial 
conditions,  but  the  active  transforming  cause  here  vas, 
the  principle  and  system  of  which  such  amendments  forned 
the  detail:  the  grand  and  new  idea  of  the  sovereign  People, 
composed  of  free  and  equal  citizens  —  or  liberty  and  equality, 
to  use  words  which  so  profoundly  moved  the  French  nation 
Effect  upon  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  this  comprehensive 
the"  m?nd3  political  idea  which  acted  with  electric  effect 

of  the  idea    -1  ,         ,    ,  .  .   ,  .         , 

or  theory  of  upon  the  Athenians,  creating  within  them  a 
democracy.  host  Of  sentiments,  motives,  sympathies,  and 
capacities,  to  which  they  had  before  been  strangers. 
Democracy  in  Grecian  antiquity  possessed  the  privilege, 


uv  TJ?J;T)';TO'  SrjXoT  81  ou  it.cn'  iv  jj.6-      eXs'jOspcj/Jivxtov    Ss,     OCJTO?    Ixoaio? 
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not  only  of  kindling  an  earnest  and  unanimous  attachment 
to  the  constitution  in  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens,  but  also 
of  creating  an  energy  of  public  and  private  action,  such 
as  could  never  be  obtained  under  an  oligarchy,  where  the 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  passive  acquiescence 
and  obedience.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  generally  very  indifferent  about  theories 
of  government;  but  such  indifference  (although  improve- 
ments in  the  practical  working  of  all  governments  tend 
to  foster  it)  is  hardly  to  be  expected  among  any  people 
who  exhibit  decided  mental  activity  and  spirit  on  other 
matters;  and  the  reverse  was  unquestionably  true,  in  the 
year  500  B.C.,  among  the  communities  of  ancient  Greece. 
Theories  of  government  were  there  anything  but  a  dead 
letter:  they  were  connected  with  emotions  of  the  strongest 
as  well  as  of  the  most  opposite  character.  The  theory 
of  a  permanent  ruling  One,  for  example,  was  .universally 
odious:  that  of  a  ruling  Few,  though  acquiesced  in,  was 
never  positively  attractive,  unless  either  where  it  was 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  peculiar  education  and 
habits,  as  at  Sparta,  or  where  it  presented  itself  as  the 
only  antithesis  to  democracy,  the  latter  having  by  peculiar 
circumstances  become  an  object  of  terror.  But  the  theory 
of  democracy  was  pre-eminently  seductive;  creating  in  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  an  intense  positive  attachment,  and 
disposing  them  to  voluntary  action  and  suffering  on  its 
behalf,  such  as  no  coercion  on  the  part  of  other  govern- 
ments could  extort.  Herodotus, l  in  his  comparison  of  the 
three  sorts  of  government,  puts  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
advantages  of  democracy  "its  most  splendid  name  and 
promise" — its  power  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
in  support  of  their  constitution,  and  of  providing  for  all  a 
common  bond  of  union  and  fraternity.  This  is  what  even 
democracy  did  not  always  do:  but  it  was  what  no  other 
government  in  Greece  could  do:  a  reason  alone  sufficient 

The  domocratical  speaker  at  Sy- 
racuse, Athenagoras,  also  puts 
this  name  and  promise  in  the  first 
rank  of  advantages— (Thucyd.  vi. 


XsOfia-ra  5j  -•IT.*   ec   70  xoivov  dva-     (J-J^o?)  <ic. 
(pspsi. 


1  Ilerodot.  iii.  SO.     n/.f.Oo;  Be  ocp- 
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to  stamp  it  as  the  best  government,  and  presenting  the 
greatest  chance  of  beneficent  results,  for  a  Grecian  com- 
munity. Among  the  Athenian  citizens,  certainly,  it  pro- 
duced a  strength  and  unanimity  of  positive  political  sen- 
timent, such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  which  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration  the 
more  when  we  compare  it  with  the  apathy  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  which  is  even  implied  as  the  natural  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Solon's  famous  proclamation  against 
neutrality  in  a  sedition. l  Because  democracy  happens  to 
be  unpalatable  to  most  modern  readers,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sentiment  here  described 
only  in  its  least  honourable  manifestations — in  the  cari- 
catures of  Aristophanes,  or  in  the  empty  common-places 
of  rhetorical  declaimers.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
the  force,  the  earnestness,  or  the  binding  value,  of  demo- 
cratical  sentiment  at  Athens  is  to  be  measured.  "We  must 
listen  to  it  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Perikles,2  while  he 
is  strenuously  enforcing  upon  the  people  those  active  duties 
for  which  it  both  implanted  the  stimulus  and  supplied  the 
courage ;  or  from  the  oligarchical  Nikias  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  revive  the  courage 
of  his  despairing  troops  for  one  last  death-struggle,  and 
when  he  appeals  to  their  democratical  patriotism  as  to  the 
only  flame  yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that  moment  of 
agony.3  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  downward,  the 
creation  of  this  new  mighty  impulse  makes  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  Athenian  character;  and  if  the  change 
still  stood  out  in  so  prominent  a  manner  before  the  eyes 
of  Herodotus,  much  more  must  it  have  been  felt  by  the 
contemporaries  among  whom  it  occurred. 

The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to  his  demo- 
cratical constitution  comprised  two  distinct  veins  of  senti- 
ment: first,  his  rights,  protection,  and  advantages  derived 
from  it — next,  his  obligations  of  exertion  and  sacrifice 


1  See   the   preceding   chapter  xi.  Thucydides   upon   the    two   demo- 

of   this    History,    vol.    iii.    p.   144,  cracies   of  Athens   and   Syracuse — 

respecting  the  Solonian  declaration  vi.  69  and  vii.  21-55. 
here  adverted  to.  ,  Thucyd.  vii_  69-    u^M^  rs  -•?,- 

1  See  the  two  speeches   of  Peri-  eXsuOsp 

kles  in  Thucyd.  ii.  35-46,  and  ii.  60-  e*t    IU-- 

64.      Compare    the    reflections     of  ctaiTocv 
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towards  it  and  with  reference  to  it.    Neither  of  these  two 
veins  of  sentiment  was  ever  wholly  absent;  but   Patriotism 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  present    of  an 
at  different  times  in  varying  proportions,  the   between11 
patriotism  of  the  citizen  was  a  very  different  500-400  B.C. 
feeling.     That  which  Herodotus  remarks  is,  the    ^thS** 
extraordinary  efforts  of  heart  and  hand  which    eager  spirit 
the  Athenians  suddenly  displayed— the  efficacy   Sj5te™££ 
of  the  active  sentiment  throughout  the  bulk  of  ertion  and 
the   citizens.     "We    shall    observe    even   more   sacrifico- 
memorable  evidences  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  tracing 
down  the  history  from  Kleisthenes  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war:  we  shall  trace  a  series  of  events  and  motives 
eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  that  self-imposed  labour 
and  discipline  which  the  early  democracy  had  first  called 
forth.      But   when  we   advance    farther    down,  from  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  to 
the  time  of  Demosthenes — (I  venture  upon  this  brief  anti- 
cipation,  in    the    conviction  that  one  period  of  Grecian 
history  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  contrasting 
it  with  another) — we  shall  find  a  sensible  change  in  Athenian 
patriotism.     The  active  sentiment  oi"  obligation    Diminution 
is  comparatively  inoperative — the  citizen,  it  is    °f  'h;s 
true,  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  demo-    timent  in*1" 
cracy  as  protecting  him  and  ensuring  to  him  va-    the  restored 
luable  rights,  and  he  is  moreover  willing  to  per-    aft£°  the°y 
form  his  ordinary  sphere  of  legal  duties  towards    Thirty  Ty- 
it;  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  thing  established,   r 
and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  due  measure  of  foreign 
ascendency,  without  any  such  personal   efforts    as  those 
which  his  forefathers  cheerfully  imposed  upon  themselves. 
The  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  melancholy  proofs  of 
such  altered  tone  of  patriotism — of  that  languor,  paralysis, 
and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the  catastrophe 
of  Chau'oneia,  notwithstanding  an  unabated  attachment  to 
the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection  and  good  govern- 
ment. '     That  same  preternatural  activity  which  the  allies 
of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  both 
denounced  a;ul  admired  in  the  Athenians,  is  noted  by  the 
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orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  Philip.  Such 
variations  in  the  scale  of  national  energy  pervade  history, 
modern  as  well  as  ancient,  but  in  regard  to  Grecian  history, 
especially,  they  can  never  be  overlooked.  For  a  certain 
measure,  not  only  of  positive  political  attachment,  but  also 
of  active  self-devotion,  military  readiness,  and  personal 
effort,  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  maintaining  Hel- 
lenic autonomy,  either  in  Athens  or  elsewhere;  and  became 
so  more  than  ever,  when  the  Macedonians  were  once  organ- 
ised under  an  enterprising  and  semi-hellenised  prince.  The 
democracy  was  the  first  creative  cause  of  that  astonishing 
personal  andmany-sided  energy  which  marked  the  Athenian 
character,  for  a  century  downward  from  Kleisthenes;  that 
the  same  ultra-Hellenic  activity  did  not  longer  continue, 
is  referable  to  other  causes  which  will  be  hereafter  in  part 
explained.  No  system  of  government,  even  supposing  it 
to  be  very  much  better  and  more  faultless  than  the  Athenian 
democracy,  can  ever  pretend  to  accomplish  its  legitimate 
end  apart  from  the  personal  character  of  the  people,  or  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  individual  virtue  and  vigour. 
During  the  half-century  immediately  preceding  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia,  the  Athenians  had  lost  that  remarkable 
energy  which  distinguished  them  during  the  first  century 
of  their  democracy,  and  had  fallen  much  more  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  other  Greeks,  in  common  with  whom  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
I  here  briefly  notice  their  last  period  of  languor,  in  con- 
trast with  the  first  burst  of  democratical  fervour  under 
Kleisthenes  now  opening — a  feeling,  which  will  be  found, 
as  we  proceed,  to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  but  which  was  too  high- 
strung  to  become  a  perpetual  and  inherent  attribute  oiany 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RISE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.— CYRUS. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  followed  the  history  of 
Central  Greece  very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the 
history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  becomes  blended  with  it,  and 
after  which  the  two  streams  begin  to  flow  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  same  channel.  I  now  revert  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  the  Asiatic  kings  as  connected 
with  them,  at  the  point  in  which  they  were  left  in  my  seven- 
teenth chapter. 

The  concluding  facts  recounted  in  that  chapter  were 
of  sad  and  serious  moment  to  the  Hellenic  world.  g 
The  Ionic  and  ^Colic  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  Asiatic 
coast  had  been  conquered  and  made  tributary  &reeks 
by  the  Lydian  king  Crcesus:  "down  to  that  conquest  of 
time  (says  Herodotus)  all  Greeks  had  been  free."  ^ydia  by 
Their  conqueror  Croesus,  who  ascended  the  yru 
throne  in  5UO  B.C.,  appeared  to  be  at  the  summit  of  human 
prosperity  and  power  in  his  unassailable  capital,  and  with 
his  countless  treasures  at  Sardis.  His  dominions  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys  to  the  east;  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  began 
the  Median  monarchy  under  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
extending  eastward  to  some  boundary  which  we  cannot  de- 
fine, but  comprising  in  a  south-eastern  direction  Persis 
proper  or  Farsistan,  and  separated  from  the  Kissians  and 
Assyrians  on  the  east  by  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (the 
present  boundary-line  between  Persia  and  Turkey).  Ba- 
bylonia, with  its  wondrous  city,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  was  occupied  by  the  Assyrians  or  Chal- 
deans, under  their  king  Labynetus:  a  territory  populous 
and  fertile,  partly  by  nature,  partly  by  prodigies  of  labour, 
to  a  degree  which  makes  us  mistrust  even  an  honest  eye- 
witness who  describes  it  afterwards  in  its  decline — but 
which  was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  The 
Chaldsean  dominion  under  Labynetus  reached  to  the  bord- 
ers of  Egypt,  including  as  dependent  territories  both 
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Judsea  and  Phenicia.  In  Egypt  reigned  the  native  king 
Amasis,  powerful  and  affluent,  sustained  in  his  throne  by 
a  large  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  himself  favour- 
ably disposed  to  Grecian  commerce  and  settlement.  Both 
with  Labynetus  and  with  Amasis,  Cro3sus  was  on  terms 
of  alliance;  and  as  Astyages  was  his  brother-in- 
power  and  law,  the  four  kings  might  well  be  deemed  out 
alliances  Of  the  reach  of  calamity.  Yet  within  the  space 

of  Crcesus.          ,.   ,-,  •    ,  •, • ,,-,  ,•,  1-1.0 

or  thirty  years  or  a  little  more,  the  whole  of 
their  territories  had  become  embodied  in  one  vast  empire, 
under  the  son  of  an  adventurer  as  yet  not  known  even  by 
name. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  dynasties  has  been  in  all 
times  distinguished  by  the  same  general  features.  A  brave 
and  adventurous  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  population  at 
once  poor,  warlike,  and  greedy,  acquires  dominion;  while 
his  successors,  abandoning  themselves  to  sensuality  and 
sloth,  probably  also  to  oppressive  and  irascible  dispositions, 
become  in  process  of  time  victims  to  those  same  qualities 
in  a  stranger  which  had  enabled  their  own  father  to  seize 
Eise  of  the  throne.  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Cyrus—  Persian  empire,  first  the  subject  and  afterwards 

uncertainty      ,          ,      ,  '  ,         nr    J-  A    i 

of  his  early  the  dethroner  ot  tne  Median  Astyages,  cor- 
history.  responds  to  this  general  description,  as  far  at 
least  as  we  can  pretend  to  know  his  history.  For  in 
truth,  even  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became  ruler 
of  Media,  are  very  imperfectly  known,  whilst  the  facts 
which  preceded  his  rise  up  to  that  sovereignty  cannot  be 
said  to  be  known  at  all:  we  have  to  choose  between  dif- 
ferent accounts  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
the  most  complete  and  detailed  is  stamped  with  all  the 
character  of  romance.  The  Cyropaadia  of  Xenophon  is 
memorable  and  interesting,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  Greek  mind,  and  as  a  philosophical  novel.1  That  it 
should  have  been  quoted  so  largely  as  authority  on  matters 
of  history,  is  only  one  proof  among  many  how  easily  authors 
have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essentials  of  historical  evidence. 
The  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  Astyages,  agreeing  with  Xenophon  in 
little  more  than  the  fact  that  it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  Kam- 

1  Among  the  lost  productions  of  ting  like  them  from  the  tuition  of 
Antistheues,  the  contemporary  of  Sokrates,  was  one,  KO^c,  r;  r.toi 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  emana-  BaeiXtia;  (Diogenes  Lae'rt.  vi.  15). 
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byses  and  Handane  and  grandson  of  Astyages,  goes  even 
beyond  the  story  of  Homulus  and  Remus  in  respect  to 
tragical  incident  and  contrast.  Astyages,  alarmed  by  a 
dream,  condemns  the  new-born  infant  of  his  daughter  Man- 
dane  to  be  exposed:  Harpagus,  to  whom  the  order  is  given, 
delivers  the  child  to  one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  who  ex- 
poses it  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  miraculous-  story  of 
ly  suckled  by  a  bitch. !  Thus  preserved, and  after-  -A-styagga. 
wards  brought  up  as  the  herdsman's  child,  Cyrus  manifests 
great  superiority  both  physical  and  mental,  is  chosen  king 
in  play  by  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  in  this  capacity 
severely  chastises  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers;  for 
which  offence  he  is  carried  before  Astyages,  who  recognises 
him  for  his  grandson,  but  is  assured  by  the  Magi  that  the 
dream  is  out,  and  that  he  has  no  farther  danger  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  boy — and  therefore  permits  him  to  live. 
With  Harpagus,  however,  Astyages  is  extremely  incensed, 
for  not  having  executed  his  orders:  he  causes  the  son  of 
Harpagus  to  be  slain,  and  served  up  to  be  eaten  by  his  un- 
conscious father  at  a  regal  banquet.  The  father,  apprised 
afterwards  of  the  fact,  dissembles  his  feelings,  but  meditates 
a  deadly  vengeance  against  Astyages  for  this  Thyestean 
meal.  He  persuades  Cyrus,  who  has  been  sent  back  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  Persia,  to  head  a  revolt  of  the 

1  That  this  was  the  real  story  I  have  noticed  various  transforma- 
— a  close  parallel  of  Bomulus  and  tions  operated  by  Paloephatus  and 
Kemus — we  may  see  by  Herodotus,  others  upon  the  Greek  mythes  -the 
i.  122.  Some  rationalising  Greeks  ram  which  carried  Phryxus  and 
or  Persians  transformed  it  into  a  Helle  across  the  Hellespont  is  re- 
more  plausible  tale— that  the  herds-  presented  to  us  as  having  been  in 
man's  wife  who  suckled  the  boy  reality  a  man  named  Krius,  who 
Cyrus  was  named  Kuvcb  (Kuibv  is  a  aided  their  night — the  winged  horse 
dog,  male  or  female);  contending  which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a 
that  this  latter  was  the  real  basis  ship  named  Pegasu-,  &c, 
of  fact,  and  that  the  intervention  This  same  operation  has  hero 
of  the  bitch  was  an  exaggeration  been  performed  upon  the  story  of 
built  upon  the  name  of  the  woman,  the  suckling  of  Cyrus  ;  for  we  shall 
in  order  that  the  divine  protection  run  little  risk  in  affirming  that  the 
shown  to  Cyrus  might  be  still  more  miraculous  story  is  the  older  of 
manifest — oi  &i  Toxis?  -o'.po'.Xa^ovTS?  the  two.  The  feelings  which  wel- 
TO  ouvojo-'x  TOUTI  (ivot  Dsiotspto?  come  a  miraculous  story  are  early 
So  x  s  i[j  TO  I  j  i  II  i  p  <JTJ  CT  i  T  s  p  t  si-  and  primitive  ;  those  which  break 
vat  as  i  6  -a  TO,  y.oc-s'-ioc).ov  oi-iv  down  the  miracle  into  a  common- 
ibc  sxxstfxsvo-j  Kupov  x'iiov  eqsfJpr^E'  place  fact  are  of  subsequent 
evOcijTSv  fjLsv  TJ  90(71;  a'j-rr)  x»y_wpr,xse.  growth. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  History 
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Persians  against  the  Medes ;  whilst  Astyages — to  fill  up  the 
Grecian  conception  of  madness  as  a  precursor  to  ruin — 
sends  an  army  against  the  revolters,  commanded  by  Har- 
pagus  himself.  Of  course  the  army  is  defeated — Astyages, 
after  a  vain  resistance,  is  dethroned — Cyrus  becomes  king 
in  his  place — and  Harpagus  repays  the  outrage  which  he 
has  undergone  by  the  bitterest  insults. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  a  beautiful  narrative  which  is 
given  at  some  length  in  Herodotus.  It  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  sufficiently  romantic ;  though  the  his- 
torian intimates  that  he  had  heard  three  other  narratives 
different  from  it,  and  that  all  were  more  full  of  marvels,  as 
well  as  in  wider  circulation,  than  his  own,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  some  unusually  sober-minded  Persian  in- 
formants. *  In  what  points  the  other  three  stories  departed 
from  it  we  do  not  hear. 

To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  we  have  to  oppose 
Herodotus  the  physician  of  the  neighbouring  town  Knidus 
and  — Ktesias,  who  contradicted  Herodotus,  not 

Ktesias.  without  strong  terms  of  censure,  on  many  points, 
and  especially  upon  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  early  narrative  respecting  Cyrus;  for  he  affirmed  that 
Cyrus  was  noway  related  to  Astyages.2  However  indignant 
we  may  be  with  Ktesias  for  the  disparaging  epithets  which 
he  presumed  to  apply  to  an  historian,  whose  work  is  to  us 
inestimable — we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that  as  surgeon 
in  actual  attendance  on  kingArtaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  healer 
of  the  wound  inflicted  on  that  prince  at  Kunaxa  by  his 
brother  Cyrus  the  younger,3  he  had  better  opportunities 


xci'.     T&vaasii:             .     ;       .  . 

65o;«  ef-m.    His  informants  were  To    the    discrepancies    between 

thus    select  persons,    who  differed  Xenophon,  Herodotus.  andKtesias, 

from  the  Persians  generally.  on  the  subject  of  Cyrus,    is  to  bo 

The  long  narrative  respecting  the  added  the   statement    of  JEschylus 

infancy    and    growth    of  Cyrus    is  (Persse,  747),  ti.e   oldest  authority 

contained  in  Herodot.  i.  107-129.  of  them  all,  and  that  of  the  Arrae- 

»  See  the  Extracts  from  the  lost  nian  historians:    see  Bahr  ad  Kte- 

Persian  History  of  Ktesias,  in  Pho-  siam,  p.  85;    compare  Bahr's  com- 

tius  Cod.  Ixxii.,    also  appended  to  ments  on  the  discrepancies,   p.  87. 

Schweighiiuser's  edition  of  Herodo-  '  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  8,  26. 
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even  than  Herodotus  of  conversing  with  soberminded  Per- 
sians; and  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
cordant, yet  equally  accredited,  stories.  Herodotus  himself 
was  in  fact  compelled  to  choose  one  out  of  four.  So  rare 
and  late  a  plant  is  historical  authenticity. 

That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and  that 
the  space  which  he  overran  covered  no  less  than  fifty  de- 
grees of  longitude,  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus,  are  facts  quite  indisputable;  but  of  the  steps 
by  which  this  was  achieved,  we  know  very  little.  The 
native  Persians,  whom  he  conducted  to  an  empire  condition 
so  immense,  were  an  aggregate  of  seven  agricul-  of  the 
tural,  and  four  nomadic  tribes — all  of  them  rude,  "i^ngeat  tile 
hardy,  and  brave  J — dwelling  in  a  mountainous  first  rise 
region,  clothed  in  skins,  ignorant  of  wine,  or  ° 
fruit,  or  any  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and  despi- 
sing the  very  idea  of  purchase  or  sale.  Their  tribes  were 
very  unequal  in  point  of  dignity,  probably  also  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  powers,  among  one  another.  First  in  esti- 
mation among  them  stood  the  Pasargadse;  and  the  first 
phratry  or  clan  among  the  Pasargadse  were,  the  Achseme- 
nidse,  to  whom  Cyrus  himself  belonged.  Whether  his  re- 
lationship to  the  Median  king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  a  politic  fiction,  we  cannot  well  deter- 
mine. But  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the  spacious  deserted 
cities,  Larissa  and  Mespila,2  which  he  saw  in  his  march 
with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  conquest  of  Media 
by  the  Persians  was  reported  to  him  as  having  been  an 
obstinate  and  protracted  struggle.  However  this  may  be, 
the  preponderance  of  the  Persians  was  at  last  complete: 
though  the  Medes  always  continued  to  be  the  second  nation 
in  the  empire,  after  the  Persians,  properly  so  called;  and 
by  early  Greek  writers  the  great  enemy  in  the  East  is  often 
called  "the  Mede"3  as  well  as  "the  Persian."  The  Median 

1  Horodot.  i.  71-153;  Arrian,  v.  4;  to   have   been   fought   near  Pasar- 

Strabo,   xv.  p.  727  ;  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  gadse  (xv.  p.  730). 

p.  ':95.  3  Xenophaiies,   Fragm.  p.  39,  ap. 

1  Xfiiiophon,   Anabas.    iii.    3,    6;  Schneidewin,  Delectus  Poett.  Ele- 

iii.   4,    7-12.      Strabo    had   read  ae-  giac.  Grrcc. — 

counts  which  represented    the  last  Flr^ty.o;  f^V   *V  6  Mjjoo-  ooi.xsio; 

battle  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus  compare  Theoguis,  v.  775,  and  He- 

rodot.  i.  163. 
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Ekbatana  too  remained  as  one  of  the  capital  cities,  and  the 
usual  summer  residence,  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  Susa  on 
the  Choaspes,  on  the  Kissian  plain  farther  southward, 
.and  east  of  the  Tigris,  being  their  winter  abode. 

The  vast  space  of  country  comprised  between  the  In- 
Ten-itory  dus  on  the  east,  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea  to 
of  Iran—  the  north,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean 
Tigri^and  to  the  south,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  to 
Indus.  the  west,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in 

these  times  by  a  great  variety  of  different  tribes  and 
people,  yet  all  or  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  Zend  language.1 
It  was  known  amongst  its  inhabitants  by  the  common  name 
of  Iran  or  Aria:  it  is,  in  its  central  parts  at  least,  a  high, 
cold  plateau,  totally  destitute  of  wood  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water;  much  of  it  indeed  is  a  salt  and  sandy  de- 
sert, unsusceptible  of  culture.  Parts  of  it  are  eminently 
fertile,  where  water  can  be  procured  and  irrigation  ap- 
plied. Scattered  masses  of  tolerably  dense  population  thus 
grew  up;  but  continuity  of  cultivation  is  not  practicable, 
and  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Iran  seems  to  have  consisted  of  wander- 
ing or  nomadic  tribes  with  their  tents  and  cattle.  The 
rich  pastures,  and  the  freshness  of  the  summer  climate,  in 
the  region  of  mountain  and  valley  near  Ekbatana,  are  ex- 
tolled by  modern  travellers,  just  as  they  attracted  the 
Great  King  in  ancient  times  during  the  hot  months.  The 
more  southerly  province  called  Persis  proper  (Farsistan) 
consists  also  in  part  of  mountain  land  interspersed  with 
valley  and  plain,  abundantly  watered,  and  ample  in  pas- 
ture, sloping  gradually  down  to  low  grounds  on  the  sea- 
coast  which  are  hot  and  dry:  the  care  bestowed,  both  by 
Medes  and  Persians,  on  the  breeding  of  their  horses,  was 
remarkable.2  There  were  doubtless  material  differences 
between  different  parts  of  the  population  of  this  vast  pla- 
teau of  Iran.  Yet  it  seems  that  along  with  their  common 

1  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724.     6[A<!>Y).<i)T70i  21;    Quintus   Curtius,    v.   13,    14.  p. 

rapa    (xixpov.     See   Heeren,   TJeber  432-434,  with  the  valuable  explana- 

den  Verkehr  der  Alten  "Welt,  part  tory  notes  of  Mutzell  (Berlin,  1841). 

i.   book   i.   p.    320-340,    and   Eitter,  Compare     also     Morier's     Second 

Erdkunde,  Wcst-Asien,  b.  iii.  Ab-  Journey  in   Persia,   p.  49-120,   and 

thcil.  ii.  sect.  1  and  2.  p.  17-84.  Hitter,    Erdkundo,  West  Asien,  p. 

1  About   the  province    of  Persis,  712-738. 
see  Strabo,  XT.  p.  727  ;  Diodor.  xix. 
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language  and  religion,  they  had  also  something  of  a  com- 
mon character,  which  contrasted  with  the  Indian  popu- 
lation east  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians  west  of  Mount 
Zagros,  and  the  Massagetae  and  other  Nomads  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Sea  of  Aral — less  brutish,  restless,  and  blood- 
thirsty, than  the  latter — more  fierce,  contemptuous  and 
extortionate,  and  less  capable  of  sustained  industry,  than 
the  two  former.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  when  the  wealth  and  cultiva- 
tion of  Assyria  were  at  their  maximum,  that  Iran  also  was 
far  better  peopled  than  ever  it  has  been  since  European 
observers  have  been  able  to  survey  it;  especially  the  north- 
eastern portion,  Baktria  and  Sogdiana;  so  that  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Nomads  from  Turkestan  and  Tartary,  which 
have  been  so  destructive  at  various  intervals  since  the 
Mahomedan  conquest,  were  before  that  period  successfully 
kept  back. 

The  general  analogy  among  the  population  of  Iran 
probably  enabled  the  Persian  conqueror  with  compara- 
tive ease  to  extend  his  empire  to  the  east,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ekbatana,  and  to  become  the  full  heir  of  the 
Median  kings.  If  we  may  believe  Ktesias,  even  the  distant 
province  of  Baktria  had  been  before  subject  to  those  kings. 
At  first  it  resisted  Cyrus,  but  finding  that  he  had  become 
son-in-law  of  Astyages,  as  well  as  master  of  his  person,  it 
speedily  acknowledged  his  authority.1 

According   to  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  the 
war  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus  of  Lydia  began  shortly 
after  the   capture  of  Astyages,  and  before  the 
conquest  of  Baktria.2     Crresus  was  the  assail-    tween 
ant,  wishing  to  avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  ar-    Cyrus  and 

, ,  ii.rPi.Ti-  j     Croesus. 

rest  the  growth  of  the  Persian  conqueror,  and 
to  increase  his  own  dominions.  His  more  prudent  coun- 
cillors in  vain  represented  to  him  that  he  had  little  to 
gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  war  with  a  nation  alike  hardy 
and  poor.  He  is  represented  as  just  at  that  time  recover- 
ing from  the  affliction  arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
To  ask  advice  of  the  oracle,  before  he  took  any  final 
decision,  was  a  step  which  no  pious  king  would  omit.  But 
in  the  present  perilous  question,  Croesus  did  more — he 
took  a  precaution  so  extreme,  that  if  his  piety  had  not 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  his  extraordinary  muni- 

1  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  2.  »  Ilcrodot.  i.  153. 

i  2 
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ficence  to  the  temples,  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  scepticism. l  Before  he  would 
Croesus  send  to  ask  advice  respecting  the  project  itself, 
tests  the  he  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of  some  of  the 
oracles—  chief  surrounding  oracles — Delphi,  Dodona, 

triumphant     -p.  ,  .  ,  TII-IA,  A         i  •  i  mi 

reply  from  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  Amphiaraus  at  The- 
munifi1"  ^es'  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  and  Ammon  in 
cence  of  Libya.  His  envoys  started  from  Sardis  on  the 
Croesus  to  same  day,  and  were  all  directed  on  the  hund- 
redth day  afterwards,  to  ask  at  the  respective 
oracles  how  Croesus  was  at  that  precise  moment  employed. 
This  was  a  severe  trial:  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met 
by  four  out  of  the  six  oracles  consulted,  we  have  no  in- 
formation, and  it  rather  appears  that  their  answers  were 
unsatisfactory.  But  Amphiaraus  maintained  his  credit 
undiminished,  while  Apollo  at  Delphi,  more  omniscient 
than  Apollo  at  Branchidse,  solved  the  question  with  such 
unerring  precision,  as  to  afford  a  strong  additional  argu- 
ment against  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  scoff  at 
divination.  No  sooner  had  the  envoys  put  the  question  to 
the  Delphian  priestess,  on  the  day  named,  "What  is  Croe- 
sus now  doing?"  than  she  exclaimed,  in  the  accustomed 
hexameter  verse,2  "I  know  the  number  of  grains  of  sand, 
and  the  measures  of  the  sea:  I  understand  the  dumb,  and 
I  hear  the  man  who  speaks  not.  The  smell  reaches  me  of 
a  hardskinned  tortoise  boiled  in  a  copper  with  lamb's  flesh 
— copper  above  and  copper  below."  Croesus  was  awe- 
struck on  receiving  this  reply.  It  described  with  the  utmost 
detail  that  which  he  had  been  really  doing,  so  that  he  ac- 
counted the  Delphian  oracle  and  that  of  Amphiaraus  the 
only  trustworthy  oracles  on  earth — following  up  these 
feelings  with  a  holocaust  of  the  most  munificent  character, 
in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Delphian  god.  Three 
thousand  cattle  were  offered  up,  and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial 
pile  were  placed  the  most  splendid  purple  robes  and  tunics, 
together  with  couches  and  censers  of  gold  and  silver;  be- 
sides which  he  sent  to  Delphi  itself  the  richest  presents  in 

1  That  this  point  of  view  should  oracle;    but   it   is   put  forward  by 

not  be  noticed  in  Herodotus,  may  Xenophon  as    constituting  part  of 

appear  singular,  when  we  read  his  the  guilt  of  Crcesus  (Cyropa.d.  vii, 

story   (vi.  86)    about  the    Milesian  2,  17). 

Glaukus,    and   the  judgement  that  *  Herodot.  i.  47,  48,  49,  50. 
overtook  him  for  having  tested  the 
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gold  and  silver — ingots,  statues,  bowls,  jugs,  &c.,  the  size 
and  weight  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment;  the  more 
so  as  Herodotus  himself  saw  them  a  century  afterwards  at 
Delphi,  i  Nor  was  Croesus  altogether  unmindful  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  whose  answer  had  been  creditable,  though  less 
triumphant  than  that  of  the  Pythian  priestess.  He  sent 
to  Amphiaraus  a  spear  and  shield  of  pure  gold,  which 
were  afterwards  seen  at  Thebes  by  Herodotus :  this  large 
donative  may  help  the  reader  to  conceive  the  immensity 
of  those  which  he  sent  to  Delphi. 

The  envoys  who  conveyed  these  gifts  were  instructed 
to  ask  at  the  same  time,  whether  Croesus  should   Advic 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Persians    given 
— and  if  so,  whether  he  should  solicit  any  allies   *°  him  by 
to  assist  him.   In  regard  to  the  second  question, 
the  answer  both  of  Apollo  and  of  Amphiaraus  was  deci- 
sive, recommending  him  to  invite  the  alliance  of  the  most 
powerful  Greeks.  In  regard  to  the  first  and  most  moment- 
ous question,  their  answer  was  as  remarkable  for  circum- 
spection as  it  had  been  before  for  detective  sagacity:  they 
told  Crcesus,  that  if  he  invaded  the  Persians,  he  would  sub- 
vert a  mighty  monarchy.     The  blindness  of  Croesus  inter- 
preted this  declaration  into  an  unqualified  promise  of  suc- 
cess: he  sent  farther  presents  to  the  oracle,  and  again  in- 
quired whether  his  kingdom  would  be  durable.     "When  a 
mule  shall  become  king  of  the  Medes  (replied  the  priestess) 
then  must  thou  run  away — be  not  ashamed."2 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Croesus 
sent  to  Sparta,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
to  tender  presents  and  solicit  their  alliance.3  His  propo- 
sitions were  favourably  entertained — the  more  He  soiicita 
so,  as  he  had  before  gratuitously  furnished  some  the  alliance 
gold  to  the  Lacedemonians,  for  a  statue  to  c 
Apollo.  The  alliance  now  formed  was  altogether  general — 
no  express  effort  being  as  yet  demanded  from  them,  though 
it  soon  came  to  be.  But,  the  incident  is  to  be  noted,  as 
marking  the  first  plunge  of  the  leading  Grecian  state  into 
Asiatic  politics;  and  that  too  without  any  of  the  generous 
Hellenic  sympathy  which  afterwards  induced  Athens  to 
send  her  citizens  across  the  ^Egeau.  At  this  time  Croesus 
was  the  master  and  tribute-exactor  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
whose  contingents  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  his  army 

i  Ili-rudot.  i.  52,  53;  54.          *  Herodot.  i.  55.  »  Ilerotlot.  i.  C7-70. 
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for  the  expedition  now  contemplated;  an  army  consisting 
principally,  not  of  native  Lydians,  but  of  foreigners. 

The  river  Halys  formed  the  boundary  at  this  time  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Lydian  empires :  and  Croesus,  march- 
He  crosses  ing  across  that  river  into  the  territory  of  the 
Lnd  ^ttlfcks  Syrians  or  Assyrians  of  Kappadokia,  took  the 
the  Per-  city  of  Pteria,  with  many  of  its  surrounding 
sians.  dependencies,  inflicting  damage  and  destruction 

upon  these  distant  subjects  of  Ekbatana.  Cyrus  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defence  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  Croesus;  trying  at  the  same  time, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  prevail  on  the  lonians  to  revolt 
from  him.  A  bloody  battle  took  place  between  the  two 
armies,  but  with  indecisive  result:  after  which  Croesus, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  more  with  bis 
forces  as  they  stood,  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  his  capi- 
tal, and  collect  a  larger  army  for  the  next  campaign.  Im- 
mediately on  reaching  Sardis  he  despatched  envoys  to 
Labynetus  king  of  Babylon;  to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt;  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  other  allies;  calling  upon  all 
of  them  to  send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis  during  the  course  of 
the  fifth  month.  In  the  meantime,  he  dismissed  all  the 
foreign  troops  who  had  followed  him  into  Kappadokia.1 

Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perhaps 
have  been  prosecuted  with  success.  And  on 
march  of  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  least,  there 
Cyrus  to  was  no  tardiness;  for  their  ships  were  ready 
and  their  troops  almost  on  board,  when  the 
unexpected  news  reached  them  that  Croesus  was  already 
ruined.2  Cyrus  had  foreseen  and  forestalled  the  defensive 
plan  of  his  enemy.  Pushing  on  with  his  army  to  Sardis 
without  delay,  he  obliged  the  Lydian  prince  to  give  battle 
with  his  own  unassisted  subjects.  The  open  and  spacious 
plain  before  that  town  was  highly  favourable  to  Lydian 
cavalry,  which  at  that  time  (Herodotus  tells  us)  was  su- 
perior to  the  Persian.  But  Cyrus,  employing  a  stratagem 
whereby  this  cavalry  was  rendered  unavailable,  placed  in 
front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian 
horses  could  not  endure  either  to  smell  or  to  behold.3 
The  horsemen  of  Croesus  were  thus  obliged  to  dismount : 

1  Herodot.  i.  77.  employment  of  the  camels  appears 

*  Herodot.  i.  83.  also    in   Xenophon,    Cyropsd.   vii. 

*  The  story  about  this  successful      1,  47. 
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nevertheless  they  fought  bravely  on  foot,  and  were  not 
driven  into  the  town  till  after  a  sanguinary  combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital, 
Croesus  had  still  good  reason  for  hoping  to  hold  out  until 
the  arrival  of  his  allies,  to  whom  he  sent  press-  Siege  and 
ing  eavoys  of  acceleration.  For  Sardis  was  con-  capture  of 
sidered  impregnable — one  assault  had  already 
been  repulsed,  and  the  Persians  would  have  been  reduced 
to  the  slow  process  of  blockade.  But  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  siege,  accident  did  for  the  besiegers  that  which 
they  could  not  have  accomplished  either  by  skill  or  force. 
Sardis  was  situated  on  an  outlying  peak  of  the  northern 
side  of  Tmolus;  it  was  well  fortified  everywhere  except 
towards  the  mountain;  and  on  that  side,  the  rock  was  so 
precipitous  and  inaccessible,  that  fortifications  were  thought 
unnecessary,  nor  did  the  inhabitants  believe  assault  to  be 
possible  in  that  quarter.  But  Hyrceades,  a  Persian  soldier, 
having  accidentally  seen  one  of  the  garrison  descending 
this  precipitous  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which  had  rolled 
down,  watched  his  opportunity,  tried  to  climb  up,  and 
found  it  not  impracticable;  others  followed  his  example, 
the  strong  hold  was  thus  seized  first,  and  the  whole  city 
speedily  taken  by  storm. l 

Cyrus  had  given  especial  orders  to  spare  the  life   of 
Croesus,  who  was  accordingly  made  prisoner.  But 
preparations  were  made  for  a  solemn  and  terrible  come^pri6-" 
spectacle;  the  captive  king  was  destined  to  be  sonerofCy- 
burnt  in  chains,  together  with  fourteen  Lydian   ^ated W 
youths,  on  a  vast  pile  of  wood.      We  are  even 
told  that  the   pile    was   already   kindled   and   the    victim 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  when  Apollo  sent  a  mira- 
culous rain  to  preserve  him.     As  to    the    general    fact    of 
supernatural  interposition,  in  one  way  or  another,  Hero- 
dotus and  Ktesias  both  agree,  though  they  describe  differ- 
ently the  particular  miracles  wrought.2     It  is  certain  that 

1  Tlerodot.  i.  84.  the  chains  of  Croesus  miraculously 
9  Compare  Herodot.  1.  P4-87,  and  struck   off,  in  the  midst  of  thunder 
Ktesias,  Persica,  c.4;  which  latter  and    lightning,    but    no    fire    men- 
seeing  to  have  been  copied  by  To-  tioned.     This    is    deserving    of   no- 
lya'nus,  vii.  6,  in.  tice,    as    illustrating    the  fact  that 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  Ktesias    derived     his     information 
miracles    enumerated    by    Ktesias,  from  Persian  narrators,  who  would 
no   mention    is    made    of   fire   or  of  not  be   likely  to    impute    to    Cyrus 
the  pile  of  wood  kindled :  we  liuve  the  use  of  fire  for  sucha  purpose. 
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Croesus,  after  some  time,  was  released  and  well  treated  by 
his  conqueror,  and  lived  to  become  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  his  son  Kambyses: l  Ktesias  also 
acquaints  us  that  a  considerable  town  and  territory  near 
Ekbatana,  called  Barene,  was  assigned  to  him,  according 
to  a  practice  which  we  shall  find  not  unfrequent  with  the 
Persian  kings. 

The  prudent  counsel  and  remarks  as  to  the  relations 
between  Persians  and  Lydians,  whereby  Croesus  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  first  earned  this  favourable  treatment, 
are  hardly  worth  repeating;  but  the  indignant  remonstrance 
sent  by  Croesus  to  the  Delphian  god  is  too  characteristic 
Remon-  to  be  passed  over.  He  obtained  permission 
strance  ad-  from  Cyrus  to  lay  upon  the  holy  pavement  of 
Grains1  tJ  tne  Delphian  temple  the  chains  with  which  he 
the  Dei-  had  at  first  been  bound.  The  Lydian  envoys 
phian  god.  were  instructed,  after  exhibiting  to  the  god 
these  humiliating  memorials,  to  ask  whether  it  was  his 
custom  to  deceive  his  benefactors,  and  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  have  encouraged  the  king  of  Lydiainan  enter- 
prise so  disastrous?  The  god,  condescending  to  justify 
himself  by  the  lips  of  the  priestess,  replied — "Not  even  a 
god  can  escape  his  destiny.  Croesus  has  suffered  for  the 
sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor  (G-yges),  who,  conspiring  with  a 
woman,  slew  his  master  and  wrongfully  seized  the  sceptre. 
Apollo  employed  all  his  influence  with  the  Moeras  (Fates) 
to  obtain  that  this  sin  might  be  expiated  by  the  children 

The  Persians  worshipped  fire  as  a  Nikolaus  Paraaskenus  of  the  treat- 
pod,  and  considered  it  impious  to  ment  of  Cruesus  by  Cyrus,  has  been 
burn  a  dead  body  (Herodot.  iii.  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
10).  Now  Herodotus  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Lydian  histo- 
heard  the  story  about  the  burning  rian  Xanthus,  elder  contemporary 
from  Lydian  informants  ().syc7ai  of  Herodotus.  But  it  seems  to  me 
67:6  AuScbv,  Herodot.  i.  87).  "Whether  a  mere  compilation,  not  well  put 
the  Lydians  regarded  fire  in  the  together,  from  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
Eame  point  of  view  as  the  1'cr-  pa?dia  and  from  the  narrative  of 
sians,  we  do  not  know;  but  even  Herodotus,  perhaps  including  some 
if  they  did,  they  would  not  be  particular  incidents  out  of  Xan- 
indisposed  to  impute  to  Cyrus  an  thus  (see  Kikol.  Damas.  TYagm. 
act  of  gross  impiety,  just  as  the  ed.  Orell.  p.  67-70,  and  the  Frag- 
Egyptiana  imputed  another  act  ments  of  Xanthus  in  Didot's  His- 
equally  gross  to  Kainbyses,  which  toric.  Grrecor.  Fragm.  p.  4:)). 
Herodotus  himself  treats  as  a  false-  J  Justin  (i.  7)  seems  to  copy 
hood  (iii.  !>;).  Ktesias,  about  the  treatment  of 
The  long  narrative  given  by  Croesus. 
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of  Croesus,  and  not  by  Croesus  himself;  but  the  Mcerae 
would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  postponement  of  the 
judgement  for  three  years.  Let  Croesus  know  that  Apollo 
has  thus  procured  for  him  a  reign  three  years  longer  than 
his  original  destiny,1  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  rescue 
him  altogether.  Moreover  he  sent  that  rain  which  at  the 
critical  moment  extinguished  the  burning  pile.  Nor  has 
Croesus  any  right  to  complain  of  the  prophecy  by  which 
he  was  encouraged  to  enter  on  the  war;  for  when  the  god 
told  him,  that  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  again  inquired  which  empire  the  god  meant; 
and  if  he  neither  understood  the  meaning,  nor  chose  to 
ask  for  information,  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  the  result. 
Besides,  Crcesus  neglected  the  warning  given  to  him, 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  mule: 
Cyrus  was  that  mule — son  of  a  Median  mother  of  royal 
breed,  by  a  Persian  father  at  once  of  different  race  and  of 
lower  position." 

This    triumphant  justification    extorted    even    from 
Crcesus  himself  a  full  confession,  that  the  sin  lay 
with  him,  and  not  with  the  god.2     It  certainly  justifica- 
illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  theological   iion  of 
ideas  of  the  time.  It  shows  us  how  much,  in  the 
mind  of  Herodotus,  the  facts  of  the  centuries  preceding 
his  own,  unrecorded  as  they  were  by  any  contemporary 
authority,  tended  to  cast  themselves  into  a  sort  of  religious 
drama;  the  threads  of  the  historical  web  being  in  part  put 
together,  in  part  originally  spun,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  religious  sentiment  and  doctrine  woven  in  as  a 
pattern.   The  Pythian  priestess  predicts  to  Gryges  that  the 
crime  which  he  had  committed  in  assassinating  his  master 
would  be    expiated  by  his  fifth    descendant,    though,    as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  no  one  took  any  notice  of  this  prophecy 
until  it  was  at  last  fulfilled:3  we  see  thus  the  history  of  the 

1  Horoilot.  j.  91.  ripr/.!o|iso.'£vou5s  r.rxu<j.i-ir^. 

A'.;h(u     '1-<n-    civ    -t.i~<i.    TO;J;    T.W'I.C,  "*  Ilorodot.    i.    91.     '0    6:    a/o'JTSt? 

TVJC;   Kfyi-VJ  Ti/otTO  TO  Sao'viiuv  -i-  O'JviY  .to  E.irj-od  si/y.i  -.-tti    da',",  7701, 

&o:,   t.i.''.  II.TJ  7.7.7'   OOJTOV   Kpoisov,    v'jx  ?.cu  O'j  7VJ  0  =  oO. 

rjl'i-i   TZ    EYS-^TO    T.7.p'j.f3.fz\v    Moipocc;'  Xenophon  also  in  the  Cyropa^dia 

Sjov  os  EvEGtiixotv  KUTCU,  r,v'J;aTO,  v.v.i  (vii.  2,  l-;-2.")   brings  Cnosus  to   the 

i-/-j'A~-;-->  OrTv.ct    -;;j.^   'i~zy.  i-y^t'fl-y.-  same  re.-ult  of  C'nif-jsc-ion  and   hu- 

).sfj  TT;V  Sapoiuov  aXioaiv.  Koil  TOUTO  miliatioti,    thouch   by    step-i  somo- 

eriatajOu)       koo'-^:,       (jj;       uiTEpcn  wliat  di'.'l'crout. 

Tout    £7331.    TO'JTC/'.JI   d/.o;j-    - 7'    r.s-  3  Ucrodut.  i.  13. 
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first  Mennhad  king  is  made  up  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Fate  of  last.  There  was  something  in  the  main  facts  of 
Croesus  im-  ^he  history  of  Cro3sus  profoundly  striking  to  the 

pressive   to     ^         •,         .  •'j         ,  .  ,\,  J.,      c         *3,,          , 

the  Greek  Greek  mind:  a  king  at  the  summit  of  wealth  and 
mind.  power — pious  in  the  extreme  and  munificent 

towards  the  gods — the  first  destroyer  of  Hellenic  liberty 
in  Asia — then  precipitated,  at  once  and  on  a  sudden,  into 
the  abyss  of  ruin.  The  sin  of  the  first  parent  helped  much 
towards  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem,  as  well  as 
to  exalt  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  when  made  to  assume  the 
shape  of  an  unnoticed  prophecy.  In  the  affecting  story 
(discussed  in  a  former  chapter l)  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  the 
Lydian  king  is  punished  with  an  acute  domestic  affliction 
because  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind — the 
gods  not  suffering  any  one  to  be  arrogant  except  them- 
selves ; 2  and  the  warning  of  Solonis  made  to  recur  to  Croesus 
after  he  has  become  the  prisoner  of  Cyrus,  in  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus.  To  the  same  vein  of  thought  belongs  the 
story,  just  recounted,  of  the  relations  of  Croesus  with  the 
Delphian  oracle.  An  account  is  provided,  satisfactory  to 
the  'religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  how  and  why  he  was 
ruined — but  nothing  less  than  the  overruling  and  omni- 
potent Moerse  could  be  invoked  to  explain  so  stupendous  a 
result.  It  is  rarely  that  these  supreme  goddesses — or  hyper- 
goddesses,  since  the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to  them 
— are  brought  into  such  distinct  light  and  action.  Usually 
they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood  as 
the  unseen  stumbling-block  in  cases  of  extreme  incom- 
prehensibility; and  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  determine  (as 
in  the  case  of  some  complicated  political  constitutions) 
where  the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign  power  to  reside,  in 
The  Moera:  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world.  But 
or  Fates,  here  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mcerse,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally  set  forth.  * 

1  See  above,  chap.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  same  supreme  position  as  the  pre- 
149,  gent   oracle   assigns   to   the    Moer» 

*  Heroclot.    vii.    10.      o'l>    yip    £a  or  Fates  :    Pallas  in  vain  attempts 

opovEtiv    aX).ov    (AST*   6  Oio;   TJ  iiou-  to    propitiate    him    in    favour    of 

TOV.  Athens,  just  as  in  this  case  Apollo 

3  In  the   oracle   reported  in  He-  tries  to   mitigate   the  Mcera  in  re- 

rodot.  vii.  141.  as  delivered  by  the  spect  to  Croesus — 

Pythian     priestess    to    Athens     on  06  SuvotToci    IlaXX&c    At'  'OX'JJJLSKW 

occasion  of  the    approach   of  Xer-  E^iXioaaQsi, 
xes,    Zeus    is    represented    in    the 
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The  gods  are  still  extremely  powerful,  because  the  Moerae 
comply  with  their  requests  up  to  a  certain  point,  not  thinking 

Aiaaofxsvr)  itoXXotat  Xoyoi;  xai  0.13-  the  conception    of  a  Zeus  Tupav^oc 

TIOI  ruxv^),  <£c.  — whose    power    is    not    supreme, 

Compare  also  viii.  109  and  ix.  36.  even  for  the  time;   and  is  not  des- 

O.  Miillor  (Dissertation  on  the  tined  to  continue  permanently 
Eumenides  of  jEschylus,  p.  222,  even  at  its  existing  height.  The 
Eng.  Transl.)  says  — "On  no  oc-  explanations  given  by  Klausen  of 
easion  does  Zeus  Soter  exert  his  this  drama  appear  to  me  incorrect ; 
influence  directly,  like  Apollo,  nor  do  I  understand  how  it  is  to 
Minerva,  and  the  Erinnycs;  but  be  reconciled  with  the  above  pas- 
whereas  Apollo  is  prophet  and  sage  quoted  from  O.  Miiller. 
exegetes  by  virtue  of  wisdom  de-  The  two  oracles  here  cited  from 
rived  from  him,  and  Minerva  is  Herodotus  exhibit  plainly  the  flue- 
indebted  to  him  for  her  sway  over  tuation  of  Greek  opinion  on  this 
states  and  assemblies — nay,  the  subject:  in  the  one,  the  supreme 
Tory  Erinnyes  exercise  their  func-  determination,  and  the  inexorabi- 
tions  in  his  name— this  Zeus  stands  lity  which  accompanies  it,  are  as- 
always  in  the  background,  arid  cribed  to  Zeus— in  the  other,  to 
has  in  reality  only  to  settle  a  the  Mcerse.  This  double  point  of 
conflict  existing  within  himself,  view  adapted  itself  to  different 
For  with  /Eschylus,  aa  with  all  occasions,  and  served  as  a  help 
men  of  profound  feeling  among  for  the  interpretation  of  different 
the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times,  events.  Zeus  was  supposed  to 
Jupiter  is  the  only  real  god  in  have  certain  sympathies  for  human 
the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  beings ;  misfortunes  happened  to 
Although  he  is  in  the  spirit  of  various  men  which  he  not  only 
ancient  theology  a  generated  god  did  not  wish  to  bring  on,  but 
arisen  out  of  an  imperfect  state  would  have  been  disposed  to  avert ; 
of  things,  and  not  produced  till  here  the  MoarDe,  who  had  no  sym- 
the  third  stage  of  a  development  pathies,  were  introduced  as  an  ex- 
of  nature— still  he  is,  at  the  time  planatory  cause,  tacitly  implied 
we  are  speaking  of,  the  spirit  as  overruling  Zeus.  "Cum  Furiis 
that  pervades  and  governs  the  uni-  ^Eschylus  Parcas  tantum  non 
verse."  ubique  conjungit,:l  says  Klausen 

To  the  same  purpose  Klausen  (Theol.  -iEsch.  p.  39);  and  this  en- 
expresses  himself  (Theologuuiena  tire  absence  of  human  sympathies 
^Kschyli,  p.  6-C9).  constitutes  the  common  point  of 

It    is    perfectly    true    that   many  both— that  in  which  the  Maine  and 

passages    may    be    produced   from  the    Erinnyes    differ    from    all    the 

Greek    authors     which    ascribe    to  other  gods — rrrpixa  -OL-I  <i>).=  3toixov 

Zeus  the  supreme  power  here   no-  &EOCV,  eci  (J£oi;  OJAOIIV  (/Eschyl.  Sept. 

ted.     But    it    is    equally   true  that  ad  Theb.   720):   compare  Eumenii!. 

this    conception    is   not  uniformly  961,    172,  and    indeed    the    general 

adhered    to,    and    that    sometimes  strain  of  that  fearful  tragedy. 

the  Fates  or  Moerse  are  represented  In    ^Eschylus,  as    in  Herodotus, 

as    supreme:     occasionally     repre-  Apollo     is     represented    as     exer- 

sented    as    the    stronger    and    Zeus  cising  persuasive  powers  over   the 

as    the    weaker    (Prometheus,  515).  Mcera>  (Eumenid.  724)  — M'/io*;  'ir.n- 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Prometheus  33;  cx-fOi-ro-j;  Osivai  3«tc<'->;- 
of  ^Eschylus,    in    fact,    brings    out 
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it  proper  to  "be  wholly  inexorable;  but  their  compliance 
is  carried  no  farther  than  they  themselves  choose;  nor 
would  they,  even  in  deference  to  Apollo J,  alter  the  original 
sentence  of  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Gryges  in  the  person 
of  his  fifth  descendant — a  sentence  moreover  which  Apollo 
himself  had  formally  prophesied  shortly  after  the  sin  was 
committed;  so  that,  if  the  Moerse  had  listened  to  his  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  Croesus,  his  own  prophetic  credit  would 
have  been  endangered.  Their  unalterable  resolution  has 
predetermined  the  ruin  of  Croesus,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
event  is  manifested  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  Apollo 
himself  cannot  prevail  upon  them  to  alter  it,  or  to  grant 
more  than  a  three  years'  respite.  The  religious  element 
must  here  be  viewed  as  giving  the  form — the  historical 
element  as  giving  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  whole  matter 
— of  the  story.  These  two  elements  will  be  found  con- 
joined more  or  less  throughout  most  of  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus, though  as  we  descend  to  later  times,  we  shall  find 
the  latter  element  in  constantly  increasing  proportion.  His 
conception  of  history  is  extremely  different  from  that  of 
Thucydides,  who  lays  down  to  himself  the  true  scheme  and 
purpose  of  the  historian,  common  to  him  with  the  philo- 
sopher— to  recount  and  interpret  the  past,  as  a  rational  aid 
towards  prevision  of  the  future.2 

The   destruction   of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the 

B  c  546          establishment   of  the   Persians   at  Sardis — an 

event   pregnant  with   consequences  to  Hellas 

generally — took  place  in  546  B.C.3     Sorely  did  the  Ionic 

1  The  language  of  Herodotus  de-  Appendix,  ch.  17,  upon  the  Lydian 

serves  attention  :  Apollo  tells  Crce-  kings. 

BUS— "I  applied  to  the  Mcerse  to  get  Mr.  Clinton  and  most  of  the  chro- 

the    execution    of    the    judgement  nologists  accept   the  date  without 

postponed  from  your  time  to  that  hesitation,  but  Volney  (Eechercheg 

of  your  children — but  I  could   not  sur  1'Histoire  Ancienne,    vol.  i.  p. 

prevail  upon  them;    but   as   much  300-808;  Chronologie  des  Eois  Ly- 

as  they  -would   yield   of  their  own  diens)    rejects   it   altogether:  con- 

accord,  I  procured  for  you  (OJQV  6s  sidering    the    capture    of  Sardis  to 

e-<i6ioxav  OUT  a'.,  eyotpiiavj     oi —  have  occurred  in  657  B.C.,  and  the 

i.  !>l).  reign  of  Croesus  to  have  begun  in 

-  Thucyd.  i.  22.  571  B.C.    He  treats    very   contemp- 

*  This    important    date    depends  tuously   the    authority    of   Solinua 
upon  the  evidence  of  Solinus  (To-  and  Sosikrates,  and  has  an  elabo- 
lyhistor.  i.  112-  and  Sosikrates  (ap.  rate  argumentation   to    prove  that 
])iog.  Laert.  i.  93) :  see  Jlr.  Clinton's  the  date  which  he  adopts  is  borne 
Fasti  Hcllen.  ad  aim.  540,  and  his  out  by  Herodotus.    This  latter  does 
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Greeks  now  repent  that  they  had  rejected  the  propositions 
made  to  them  by  Cyrus  for  revolting  from  Croasus — though 
at  the  time  when  these  propositions  were  made,   g 
it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  listen   the  Asiatic 
to  them,  since  the  Lydian  power  might  reasonably    Greeks 
be  looked  upon  as  the  stronger.     As  soon  as    conquest 
Sardis  had  fallen,  they  sent  envoys  to  the  con-   °f  Lydia 
queror  entreating  that  they  might  be  enrolled     y    yrue' 
as  his  tributaries,  on  the  footing  which  they  had  occupied 
under  Croesus.     The  reply  was  a  stern  and  angry  refusal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Milesians,  to  whom  the  terms 
which   they   asked   were    granted:1   why   this  favourable 
exception  was  extended  to  them,  we  do  not  know. 

The  other  continental  lonians  and  JEolians  (exclusive 
of  Miletus,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  insular  cities  which 
the  Persians  had  no  means  of  attacking),  seized  with  alarm, 
began  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of  defence.  It 
seems  that  the  Lydian  king  had  caused  their  fortifications 
to  be  wholly  or  partially  dismantled,  for  we  are  told  that 
they  now  began  to  erect  walls;  and  the  Phokseans  especially 
devoted  to  that  purpose  a  present  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Iberian  Arganthonius,  king  of  Tartessus.  Besides 
thus  strengthening  their  own  cities,  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  send  a  ioint  embassy  entreating  aid  from  „ 

ci  rrn  -i       i  ji  •      j     They  apply 

oparta.     Iney  doubtless  were  not  un-apprised   in  vain  to 
that  the  Spartans  had  actually  ePuiryped  an  army   sPar'a  for 

f         j.i  c    r\  mi     •        -i          i-         ^d. 

tor  the  support  ot  Croesus.  Their  deputies 
went  to  Sparta,  where  the  Phoksean  Pythermus,  appointed 
by  the  rest  to  be  spokesman,  clothing  himself  in  a  purple 
robe2  in  order  to  attract  the  largest  audience  possible,  set 
forth  their  pressing  need  of  succour  against  the  impending 
danger.  The  Lacedaemonians  refused  the  prayer;  never- 

not  appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory ;  anterior  to    contemporary  records. 

I   adopt  the    date  of   Solinus  and  He    (like  other   chronologists)  ex- 

Sosikratees  (though  agreeing  with  hausts  his  ingenuity  to  find  a  pro- 

Volney  that  such  positive  authority  per  point  of  historical  time  for  the 

is  not  very  considerable),  because  supposed  conversation  between  So- 

there  is  nothing  to  contradict  them,  Ion  and  Croesus  (p.  320). 

and  because    the   date  which    they  i  Hcrodot.  i.  141. 

give  seems  in  consonance  with  the  *  Herodot.    i.    152.      The    purple 

stream  of  the  history.  garment,  so  attractive  a  spectacle 

Volney's    arguments    suppose   in  amid   the  plain  clothing  universal 

the  mind  of  Herodotus  a  degree  of  at  Sparta,    marks  the  contrast  be- 

chronological  precision  altogether  tweeu  Asiatic  and  European  Greece. 
Unreasonable,  in  reference  to  events 
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theless  they  despatched  to  Phokaea  some  commissioners  to 
investigate  the  state  of  affairs — who,  perhaps  persuaded 
by  the  Phokaeans,  sent  Lakrines,  one  of  their  number,  to 
the  conqueror  at  Sardis,  to  warn  him  that  he  should  not 
lay  hands  on  any  city  of  Hellas — for  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  permit  it.  "Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians? 
(inquired  Cyrus  from  some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him) — 
how  many  are  there  of  them,  that  they  venture  to  send  me 
such  a  notice?"  Having  received  the  answer,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  city  and  a  regular 
market  at  Sparta,  he  exclaimed — "I  have  never  yet  been 
afraid  of  men  like  these,  who  have  a  set  place  in  the  middle 
of  their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another  and 
forswear  themselves.  If  I  live  they  shall  have  troubles  of 
their  own  to  talk  about,  apart  from  the  lonians."  To  buy 
or  sell  appeared  to  the  Persians  a  contemptible  practice: 
for  they  carried  out  consistently  one  step  farther,  the 
principle  upon  which  even  many  able  Greeks  condemned 
the  lending  of  money  on  interest;  and  the  speech  of  Cyrus 
was  intended  as  a  covert  reproach  of  Grecian  habits 
generally. * 

Thisblank  menace  of  Lakrines,  an  insulting  provocation 
Cyrus  quits  ^°  *ne  enemy  rather  than  a  real  support  to  the 
Sardis—  distressed,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  Ionic 
tiTLy°f  Greeks  derived  from  Sparta.  They  were  left  to 
dians  sup-  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could  against 
pressed.  ^e  conqueror;  who  presently  however  quitted 
Sardis  to  prosecute  in  person  his  conquests  in  the  East, 
leaving  the  Persian  Tabalus  with  a  garrison  in  the  citadel, 
but  consigning  the  large  treasure  captured,  with  authority 
over  the  Lydian  population,  to  the  Lydian  Paktyas.  As 
he  carried  away  Croesus  along  with  him,  he  probably  con- 
sidered himself  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  those  Lydians  whom 
the  deposed  monarch  recommended.  But  he  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the  Lydian  population, 
and  employing  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  hire  fresh 
troops.  On  hearing  this  news,  Cyrus  addressed  himself 
to  Cro3sus  (according  to  Herodotus)  in  terms  of  much 
wrath  against  the  Lydians,  and  even  intimated  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  them  all  as  slaves.  Upon  which 

1  Herodot.  i.  153.     TIUTO   i;  TOO;  niv-a;  "E)./.r('*cK   arEpfi'^s   6   Kupof 
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Croesus,  full  of  alarm  for  his  people,  contended  strenuously 
that  Paktyas  alone  was  in  fault  and  deserving  of  punishment; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Cyrus  to  disarm  the 
Lydian  population,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  both  effemi- 
nate attire  and  habits  of  playing  on  the  harp  and  shopkeep- 
ing.  "By  this  process  (he  said)  you  will  soon  see  them 
become  women  instead  of  men."  1  This  suggestion  is  said 
to  have  been  accepted  by  Cyrus,  and  executed  by  his 
general  Mazares.  The  conversation  here  reported,  and 
the  deliberate  plan  for  enervating  the  Lydian  character 
supposed  to  be  pursued  by  Cyrus,  is  evidently  an  hypothesis 
imagined  by  some  of  the  contemporaries  or  predecessors 
of  Herodotus,  to  explain  the  contrast  between  the  Lydian 
whom  they  saw  before  them,  after  two  or  three  generations 
of  slavery,  and  the  old  irresistible  horsemen  of  whom  they 
heard  in  fame,  at  the  time  when  Crcesus  was  lord  from  the 
Halys  to  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

To  return  to  Paktyas — he  had  commenced  his  revolt, 
come  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the  treasures  of 
Sardis  in  levying  a  Grecian  mercenary  force,   The  Per- 
with  which  he  invested  the  place  and  blocked   sian,g~ 
up  the  governor  Tabalus.     But  he  manifested   zares  at-" 
no  courage  worthy  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise;   ^ck9  Jonia 
for  no  sooner  had  he  heard  that  the  Median   Lydian 
general  Mazares  was  approaching  at  the  head   Paktyas. 
of  an  army  despatched  by  Cyrus  against  him,  than   he 
disbanded  his  force  and  fled  to  Kyme  for  protection  as  a 
suppliant.     Presently  arrived  a  menacing  summons  from 
Mazares,  demanding  that  he  should  be  given  up  forthwith, 
which  plunged  the  Kymseans  into  profound  dismay.     The 
idea  of  giving  up  a  suppliant  to  destruction  was  shocking 
to  Grecian  sentiment.     They  sent  to  solicit  advice  from  the 
holy  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidge  near  Miletus;  and  the 
reply  directed,  that  Paktyas  should  be  surrendered.  Never- 
theless so  ignominious  did  such  a  surrender  appear,  that 
Aristodikus  and  some  other  Kymaean  citizens  denounced 
the  messengers  as  liars,  and  required  that  a  more  trust- 
worthy deputation  should  be  sent   to    consult   the   god. 
Aristodikus  himself,  forming  one  of  the  second  body,  stated 
the  perplexity  to  the  oracle,  and  received  a  repetition  of 
the   same  answer;   whereupon  he  proceeded  to  rob  the 
birds'-nests  which  existed  in  abundance  in  and  about  the 

1  Herodot.  i.  155. 
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temple.  A  voice  from  the  inner  oracular  chamber  speedily 
arrested  him,  exclaiming — "Most  impious  of  men,  how 
darest  thou  to  do  such  things?  Wilt  thou  snatch  my 
suppliants  from  the  temple  itself?"  Unabashed  by  the 
rebuke,  Aristodikus  replied — "Master,  thus  dost  thou  help 
suppliants  thyself:  and  dost  thou  command  the  Kymseans 
to  give  up  a  suppliant?"  "Yes,  I  do  command  it1  (rejoined 
the  god  forthwith),  in  order  that  the  crime  may  bring 
destruction  upon  you  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may  not  in 
future  come  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  the  surrender  of 
suppliants." 

The  ingenuity  of  Aristodikus  thus  completely  nullified 
the  oracular  response,  and  left  theKymaeans  in  their  original 
perplexity.  Not  choosing  to  surrender  Paktyas,  nor  daring 
to  protect  him  against  a  besieging  army,  they  sent  him 
away  to  Mitylene,  whither  the  envoys  of  Mazares  followed 
and  demanded  him ;  offering  a  reward  so  considerable,  that 
the  Kymseans  became  fearful  of  trusting  them,  and  again 
conveyed  away  the  suppliant  to  Chios,  where  he  took 
rei'uge  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Poliuchus.  But  here  again 
the  pursuers  followed.  The  Chians  were  persuaded  to 
drag  him  from  the  temple  and  surrender  him,  on  consider- 
ation of  receiving  the  territory  of  Atarneus  (a  district  on 
the  continent  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos)  as  purchase- 
money.  Paktyas  was  thus  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Cyrus,  who  had  given  the  most  express  orders  for  this 
capture:  hence  the  unusual  intensity  of  the  pursuit.  But 
it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Atarueus  was  considered 
as  having  been  ignominiously  acquired  by  the  Chians: 
none  even  of  their  own  citizens  would  employ  any  article 
of  its  produce  for  holy  or  sacrificial  purposes.  2 

1  Herodot.  i.  159.  psakus,  more  ancient  by  one  gene 

7  Herodot.  i.  160.   The  short  frag-  ration  than  the  historian  whom  ho 

ment  from  Charon   of  Lampsakus,  was  assailing,  and  also  belonging 

•which    Plutarch     (De     Malignitat.  to   Asiatic    Greece.     Of   course   it 

Herod,  p.  859')    cites  here,   in  sup-  suited  the  purpose  of  his  work  to 

port  of  one  among  his  many  unjust  produce   all   the   contradictions  to 

censures   on  Herodotus,    is  noway  Herodotus  which  he  could  find  in 

inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Charon:    the  fact  that  he  has  pro- 

the  latter,  but  rather  tends  to  con-  duced  none  of  any  moment,  tends 

firm  it.  to    strengthen    our    faith     in    the 

In   writing   this    treatise    on  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus,  and  to 

alleged   ill-temper    of   Herodotus,  show  that  in  the  main  his  narrative 

we    see    that    Plutarch  had   before  was    in    accordance    with   that    of 

him  the  history  of  Char&n  of  Lam-  Char6n. 
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Mazares  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  and  conquest  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  coast;  an  enterprise  which,  Harpagus 
since  he  soon  died  of  illness,  was  completed  by  succeeds 
his  successor  Harpagus.  The  towns  assailed  con^uestTof 
successively  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  re-  loniabytte 
sistance.  The  Persian  general  by  his  numbers  Persians- 
drove  the  defenders  within  their  walls,  against  which  he 
piled  up  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  either  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm  or  to  compel  surrender.  All  of  them  were  re- 
duced one  after  the  other.  With  all,  the  terms  of  subjec- 
tion were  doubtless  harder  than  those  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  Croesus,  because  Cyrus  had  already 
refused  to  grant  these  terms  to  them,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Miletus,  and  because  they  had  since  given  addi- 
tional offence  by  aiding  the  revolt  of  Paktyas.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Priene  were  sold  into  slavery:  they  were  the 
first  assailed  by  Mazares,  and  had  perhaps  been  especially 
forward  in  the  attack  made  by  Paktyas  on  Sardis. l 

Among  these  unfortunate  towns  thus  changing  their 
master  and  passing  into  a  harsher  subjection,  rate  of 
two  deserve  especial  notice — Teos  and  Phoksea.  FliOkiea. 
The  citizens  of  the  former,  so  soon  as  the  mound  around 
their  walls  had  rendered  farther  resistance  impossible, 
embarked  and  emigrated,  some  to  Thrace,  where  they 
founded  Abdera — others  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
where  they  planted  Phanagoria:  a  portion  of  them 
however  must  have  remained  to  take  the  chances  of  sub- 
jection, since  the  town  appears  in  after-times  still 
peopled  and  still  Hellenic.2 

The  fate  of  Phokosa,  similar  in  the  main,  is  given  to 
us  with  more  striking  circumstances  of  detail,  and  becomes 
the  more  interesting,  since  the  enterprising  mariners  who 
inhabited  it  had  been  the  torch-bearers  of  Grecian  geo- 
graphical discovery  in  the  west.  I  have  already  described 
their  adventurous  exploring  voyages  of  former  days  into 
the  interior  of  the  Adriatic,  and  along  the  whole  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Tartessus 
(the  region  around  and  adjoining  to  Cadiz) — together  with 
the  favourable  reception  given  to  them  by  old  Argantho- 
nius,  king  of  the  country,  who  invited  them  to  immigrate 
in  a  body  to  his  kingdom,  offering  them  the  choice  of  any 

1  Herodot.  i.  161-1(59.  Fragui.  v.  153;    Dionys.   Porieg.    v. 

-  Herodot.  i.  108;  Skymnus  Chins,      553. 
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site  which  they  might  desire.  His  invitation  was  declined, 
though  probably  the  Phokseans  may  have  subsequently 
regretted  the  refusal;  and  he  then  manifested  his  goodwill 
towards  them  by  a  large  present  to  defray  the  expense  of 
constructing  fortifications  round  their  town.  1  The  walls, 
erected  in  part  by  this  aid,  were  both  extensive  and  well 
built.  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  Harpagus  from  raising 
his  mounds  of  earth  up  against  them,  while  he  was  politic 
enough  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  them  with  offers  of  a 


1  Herodot.  i.  163.  '0  8s  rcuSoixsvo? 
itap'  aiT<I)v  TOV  MTJSov  (05  ao£oi~o, 
48i8ou  erpi  )rp^|AaTa  TiT^os  repi^aXsa- 
6at  TJJV  itoXiv. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the 
commentators  debate  what  or  who 
is  meant  by  TOII  MTJSov:  it  plainly 
means  the  Median  or  Persian  power 
generally ;  bnt  the  chronological 
difficulty  is  a  real  one,  if  we  are 
to  suppose  that  there  was  time 
between  the  first  alarm  conceived 
of  the  Median  power  by  the  lonians, 
and  the  siege  of  Phdksea  by  Har- 
pagus, to  inform  Arganthonius  of 
the  circumstances,  and  to  procure 
from  him  this  large  aid  as  well  as 
to  build  the  fortifications.  The 
Ionic  Greeks  neither  actually  did 
conceive,  nor  had  reason  to  con- 
ceive, any  alarm  respecting  Persian 
power,  until  the  arrival  of  Cyrus 
before  Sardis  ;  and  within  a  month 
from  that  time  Sardis  was  in  his 
possession.  If  we  are  to  suppose 
communication  with  Arganth&nius 
grounded  upon  this  circumstance, 
at  the  distance  of  Tartessus  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
navigation,  we  must  necessarily 
imagine  also  that  the  attack  made 
by  Harpagus  upon  Ph6kaea  (which 
city  he  assailed  before  any  of  the 
rest)  was  postponed  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years.  Such  postpone- 
ment is  not  wholly  impossible,  yet 
it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hero- 
dotean  narrative,  nor  do  I  think 
it  likely.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  informants  of  Herodotus 


made  a  slip  in  chronology,  and 
ascribed  the  donations  of  Argan- 
th6nius  to  a  motive  which  did  not 
really  dictate  them. 

As  to  the  fortifications  (which 
Ph&ksea  and  the  other  Ionic  cities 
are  reported  to  have  erected  after 
the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  the  Per- 
sians) ,  the  case  may  stand  thus. 
"While  these  cities  were  all  inde- 
pendent, before  they  were  first  con- 
quered by  Crcesns,  they  must  un- 
doubtedly have  had  fortifications. 
When  Croesus  conquered  them,  he 
directed  the  demolition  of  the  forti- 
fications ;  but  demolition  does  not 
necessarily  mean  pulling  down  the 
entire  walls:  when  one  or  a  few 
breaches  are  made,  the  city  is  laid 
open,  and  the  purpose  of  Crossua 
would  thus  be  answered.  Such  may 
well  have  been  the  state  of  the 
Ionian  cities  at  the  time  when  they 
first  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 
defences  against  the  Persians  at 
Sardis:  they  repaired  and  perfected 
the  breached  fortifications. 

The  conjecture  of  Larcher  (see 
the  Notes  both  of  Larcher  and 
Wesseling) — -&v  AoSov  instead  of 
TOV  MTJOOV — is  not  an  unreasonable 
one,  if  it  had  any  authority:  the 
donation  of  Arganth6nius  would 
then  be  transferred  to  the  period 
anterior  to  the  Lydian  conquest: 
it  would  get  rid  of  the  chronologi- 
cal difficulty  above  adverted  to, 
but  it  would  introduce  some  new 
awkwardness  into  the  narrative. 
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moderate  capitulation;  requiring  only  that  they  should 
breach  their  walls  in  one  place  by  pulling  down  one  of 
the  towers,  and  consecrate  one  building  in  the  interior 
of  the  town  as  a  token  of  subjection.  To  accept  these 
terms  was  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the 
besieger,  for  there  could  be  no  security  that  they  would 
be  observed.  The  Phokseans,  while  they  asked  for  one 
day  to  deliberate  upon  their  reply,  entreated  that  during 
that  day  Harpagus  should  withdraw  his  troops  altogether 
from  the  walls.  With  this  demand  the  latter  complied, 
intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly  through 
the  meaning  of  it.  The  Phokaeans,  having  determined 
that  the  inevitable  servitude  impending  over  their  town 
should  not  be  shared  by  its  inhabitants,  employed  their 
day  of  grace  in  preparation  for  collective  exile,  putting 
on  shipboard  their  wives  and  children  as  well  as  their 
furniture  and  the  moveable  decorations  of  their  temples. 
They  then  set  sail  for  Chios,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a 
deserted  town  for  the  occupation  of  a  Persian  garrison. 1 

It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very  kindly 
received  at  Chios.  At  least  when  they  made  Emigration 
a  proposition  for  purchasing  from  the  Chians  of  the  Ph6- 

11  •    T_ i_          •          •    i        i         ?  r-n  kseans 

the  neighbouring  islands  oi  Ccmussse  as  a  per-  vowed  by 
manent  abode,  the  latter  were  induced  to  refuse  alli  exe- 
by  apprehensions  of  commercial  rivalry.  It  was  tiy'one011  y 
necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  settlement;  while  half- 
Arganthonius,  their  protector,  being  now  dead,  Tartessus 
was  no  longer  inviting.  Twenty  years  before,  however, 
the  colony  of  Alalia  in  the  island  of  Corsica  had  been 
founded  from  Phoksea  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and 
thither  the  general  body  of  Phokseans  now  resolved  to 
repair.  Having  prepared  their  ships  for  this  distant 
voyage,  they  first  sailed  back  to  Phokaea,  surprised  the 
Persian  garrison  whom  Harpagus  had  left  in  the  town,  and 
slew  them.  They  then  sunk  in  the  harbour  a  great  lump 
of  iron,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  and  unanimous 
oath  never  again  to  see  Phoksea  until  that  iron  should 
come  up  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
oath,  the  voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun  when 
more  than  half  of  them  repented  of  having  so  bound 
themselves — and  became  home-sick.2  They  broke  their 

1  Herodot.  i.  1(14. 
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vow  and  returned  to  Phoksea.  Yet  since  Herodotus  does 
not  mention  any  divine  judgement  as  having  been  conse- 
quent on  the  perjury,  we  may  perhaps  suspect  that  some 
grey-headed  citizen,  to  whom  transportation  to  Corsica 
might  be  little  less  than  a  sentence  of  death,  both  persua- 
ded himself,  and  certified  to  his  companions ,  that  he  had 
seen  the  sunken  lump  of  iron  raised  up  and  floating  for  a 
while  buoyant  upon  the  waves.  Harpagus  must  have  been 
induced  to  pardon  the  previous  slaughter  of  his  Persian 
garrison,  or  at  least  to  believe  that  it  had  been  done  by 
those  Phokeeans  who  still  persisted  in  exile.  He  wanted 
tribute-paying  subjects,  not  an  empty  military  post,  and  the 
repentant  home-seekers  were  allowed  to  number  themselves 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Great  King. 

Meanwhile  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  the 
Ph6ka:an  Phokssans  executed  their  voyage  to  Alalia  in 
colony  Corsica,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  sixty 
Alalia*  pentekonters  or  armed  ships,  and  established 
then  at  themselves  along  with  the  previous  settlers. 
They  remained  there  for  five  years,1  during 
which  time  their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so 
intolerable  (even  down  to  this  time,  piracy  committed 
against  a  foreign  vessel  seems  to  have  been  practised 
frequently  and  without  much  disrepute),  that  both  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea-ports  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians,  united  to  put  them  down. 
There  subsisted  particular  treaties  between  these  two,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Africa  and  Italy,  of  which  the  ancient  treaty  preserved  by 
Polybius  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (made  in  509  B.C.) 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen.2  Sixty  Carthaginian 
and  as  many  Tuscan  ships,  attacking  the  sixty  Phoksean 
ships  near  Alalia,  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not  without 
such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was  said 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter;  who  however,  in  spite  of 
this  Kadmeian  victory  (so  a  battle  was  denominated  in 
which  the  victors  lost  more  than  the  vanquished),  were 

•j'S'jSopxioi    TS    Y^'Of-8''01)    *c-     ^ne  °f  lumps  of  iron  thrown  into  the 

colloquial  term  which  I  have  ven-  sea,     is    mentioned    in    Plutarch, 

tured     to    place    in    the    text    ex-  Aristid.  c.  25. 

presses  exactly,  as  well  as  briefly,  i  Herodot.  i.  160. 

the  meaning   of   the   historian.    A  2  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  5,  11 ;  Polyb, 

public  oath,  taken  by  most  of  the  jji.  22. 

Greek  cities  with  similar  ceremony 
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compelled  to  carry  back  their  remaining  twenty  vessels  to 
Alalia,  and  to  retire  with  their  wives  and  families,  in  so 
far  as  room  could  be  found  for  them,  to  Rhegium.  At 
last  these  unhappy  exiles  found  a  permanent  home  by  estab- 
lishing the  new  settlement  of  Elea  or  Velia  in  the  Gulf 
of  Policastro,  on  the  Italian  coast  (then  called  (Enotrian) 
southward  from  Poseidonia  or  Psestum.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  here  joined  by  other  exiles  from  Ionia,  in 
particular  by  the  Kolophonian  philosopher  and  poet 
Xenophanes,  from  whom  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  distinguished  both  for  bold 
consistency  and  dialectic  acuteness,  took  its  rise.  The 
Phokeean  captives,  taken  prisoners  in  the  naval  combat  by 
Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  were  stoned  to  death.  But 
a  divine  judgement  overtook  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of 
Agylla  in  consequence  of  this  cruelty;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  a  century  afterwards,  the  Agylleeans 
were  still  expiating  the  sin  by  a  periodical  solemnity  and 
agon,  pursuant  to  the  penalty  which  the  Delphian  oracle 
had  imposed  upon  them.1 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phoksean  exiles,  while  their 
brethren  at  home  remained  as  subjects  of  Harpagus,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  Greeks,  except  Samos 
and  Miletus.  For  even  the  insular  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
and  Chios,  though  not  assailable  by  sea,  since  the  Persians 
had  no  fleet,  thought  it  better  to  renounce  their  independ- 
ence and  enrol  themselves  as  Persian  subjects — both  of 
them  possessing  strips  of  the  mainland  which  they  were 
unable  to  protect  otherwise.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  its  independence,  and  even  reached,  shortly 
after  this  period,  under  the  despotism  of  Polykrates,  a 
higher  degree  of  power  than  ever:  perhaps  the  humiliation 
of  the  other  maritime  Greeks  around  may  have  rather 
favoured  the  ambition  of  this  unscrupulous  prince,  to 
whom  I  shall  revert  presently.  But  we  may  readily 
conceive  that  the  public  solemnities  in  which  the  Ionic 
Greeks  intermingled,  in  place  of  those  gay  and  richly- 
decked  crowds  which  the  Homeric  hymn  describes  in  the 
preceding  century  as  assembled  atDelos,  presented  scenes 
of  marked  despondency.  One  of  tlieir  wisest  men,  indeed, 
Bias  ot'Priene,  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  at  the  Pan-Ionic 
festival,  a  collective  emigration  of  the  entire  population  of 

1  llei-odot.  i.  1G7. 
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the  Ionic  towns  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Nothing  like 
-.  freedom  (he  urged)  was  now  open  to  them  in 

Proposi-  .     .         i      ,    •      ci       j-     •  i-r.        T       •        -i 

tipn  of  Asia;  but  in  Sardinia,  one  great  Jran-lomc  city 
Bias  for  a  might  be  formed,  which  would  not  only  be  free 

Pan-Ionic       ,       >    , ,,    ,  .   '  „    ,  .    ,  ,        •>          ™, 

emigration  nerseli,  but  mistress  of  her  neighbours.  The 
*£*  .  proposition  found  no  favour;  the  reason  of 
which  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  narrative 
just  given  respecting  the  unconquerable  local  attachment 
on  the  part  of  the  Phokaean  majority.  But  Herodotus 
bestows  upon  it  the  most  unqualified  commendation  and 
regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon. J  Had  such  been  the 
case,  the  subsequent  history  of  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  even 
Home,  might  have  been  sensibly  altered. 

Thus  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  Ionic  and  -<Eolic 
Entire  con-  Greeks  were  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  him  in 
quest  of  the  conquest  of  the  south-western  inhabitants  of 

Asia  Minor      .     .      -..-T1  -TT-      •  -rr          •  -r     i  • 

by  the  Asia  Minor — Karians,  Kaunians,  .Lykians,  and 
Persians.  Doric  Greeks  of  Knidus  and  Halikarnassus.  Of 
the  fate  of  the  latter  town,  Herodotus  tells  us  nothing, 
though  it  was  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants  of  Knidus, 
a  place  situated  on  a  long  outlying  tongue  of  land,  at  first 
tried  to  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joined 
them  to  the  continent,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  with  a 
facility  which  Herodotus  explains  by  referring  it  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  oracle.2  Neither  Karians  nor  Kaunians 
offered  any  serious  resistance.  The  Lykians  only,  in  their 
chief  town  Xanthus,  made  a  desperate  defence.  Having 
in  vain  tried  to  repel  the  assailants  in  the  open  field,  and 
finding  themselves  blocked  up  in  their  city,  they  set  fire 
to  it  with  their  own  hands;  consuming  in  the  flames  their 
women,  children  and  servants,  while  the  armed  citizens 
marched  out  and  perished  to  a  man  in  combat  with  the 
enemy.3  Such  an  act  of  brave  and  even  ferocious  despair 
is  not  in  the  Grecian  character.  In  recounting,  however, 
the  languid  defence  and  easy  submission  of  the  Greeks  of 

1  Herodot.    i.    170.      IIuv9dvo|i,at  absent:  the  subsequent  occupants 
7vibu.r,vBtx<TOt    av5pa  ric.iT//s7.    d^o-  of  the   town   were   recruited   from 
Se^aadat  'Icosi   ^pT,3tuci>77.7r;v,  TT,  el  strangers.      Xearly    five    centuriea 
er.i.i^rj-t-0,  zapeiys  av  yf\.  £G57.'.jxoviEiv  afterwards,    their    descendants    in 
'EXW.viov  [j.i>.'.3-:3.  the  same   city   slew   themselves  in 

2  Herodot.  i.  174.  the    like    desperate    and    tragical 
1  Herodot.     i.     176.     The    whole     manner,  to   avoid   surrendering  to 

population  of  Xanthus  perished,  the  Eoman  army  under  Marcus 
except  eighty  families  accidentally  Brutus  (Ilutarch,  Brutus,  c.  31). 
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Knidus,  it  may  surprise  us  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were 
Dorians  and  colonists  from  Sparta.  The  want  of  stedfast 
courage,  often  imputed  to  Ionic  Greeks  as  compared  to 
Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be  charged  on  Asiatic  Greeks 
as  compared  with  European;  or  rather  upon  that  mixture 
of  indigenous  with  Hellenic  population,  which  all  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  colonies, 
presented,  and  which  in  Halikarnassus  was  particularly 
remarkable;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  half  Karian,  half 
Dorian,  and  was  even  governed  by  a  line  of  Karian  despots. 
Harpagus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  without 
any  considerable  resistance,  the  western  and  southern 
portions  of  Asia  Minor;  probably  also,  though  we  have  no 
direct  account  of  it,  the  entire  territory  within  the  Halys 
niiich  had  before  been  ruled  by  Croesus.  The  tributes  of 
the  conquered  Greeks  were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana  in- 
stead of  to  Sardis.  While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed, 
Cyrus  himself  had  been  making  still  more  extensive 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria,  of  which  I  shall 
speuk  in  the  coming  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  has  been  given,  the 
Conquests  ^est  wnicn  we  can  P^k  ou^  fr°m  Herodotus,  of 
of  Cyrus  the  steps  by  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became 
m  Asia.  subject  to  Persia.  If  his  narrative  is  meagre, 
on  a  matter  which  vitally  concerned  not  only  so  many  of 
his  brother  Greeks,  but  even  his  own  native  city,  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  he  should  tell  us  much  respecting  the 
other  conquests  of  Cyrus.  He  seems  to  withhold  inten- 
tionally various  details  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  merely  intimates  in  general  terms  that  while  Har- 
pagus  was  engaged  on  the  coast  of  the  .^Egean,  Cyrus  him- 
self assailed  and  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia 
"not  omitting  any  one  of  them." !  He  alludes  to  the  Bak- 
trians  and  the  Sakse,  -  who  are  also  named  by  Ktesias  as 
having  become  subject  partly  by  force,  partly  by  capitula- 
tion. But  he  deems  only  two  of  the  exploits  of  Cyrus 
worthy  of  special  notice — the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the 
final  expedition  against  the  Massagetae.  In  the  short  ab- 
stract which  we  now  possess  of  the  lost  work  of  Ktesias, 
no  mention  appears  of  the  important  conquest  of  Babylon. 
His  narrative,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  abstract  enables  us  to 
follow  it,  diverges  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus,  and 
must  have  been  founded  on  data  altogether  different. 

"I  shall  mention  (says  Herodotus)3  those  conquests 
His  attack  which  gave  Cyrus  most  trouble,  and  are  most 
of  Babylon,  memorable :  alter  he  had  subdued  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  he  attacked  the  Assyrians."  Those  who  re- 
collect the  description  of  Babylon  and  its  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, as  given  in  a  former  chapter,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  capture  of  it  gave  the  Persian  aggressor 

1  Herodot.  i.  177.  Ps'7;  ~6w<  "  TcXsTarov,  xctt  d;taj:7]- 

*  Herodot.  it  153.  f-r^'j-'J.-'i  EJTI,    TO'JTIOV  STup^aofiai. 

*  Herodot.   i.    177.     ta    8s   oi  not- 
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much  trouble.  Their  only  surprise  will  be,  how  it  could 
ever  have  been  taken  at  all — or  indeed  how  a  hostile  army 
could  have  even  reached  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
the  Babylonian  queen  Nitokris  (mother  of  that  very  Laby- 
netus  who  was  king  when  Cyrus  attacked  the  place)  ap- 
prehensive of  invasion  from  the  Medes  after  their  capture 
of  Nineveh,  had  executed  many  laborious  works  near  the 
Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  their  approach. 
Moreover  there  existed  what  was  called  the  wall  of  Media 
(probably  built  by  her,  but  certainly  built  prior  to  the  Per- 
sian conquest),  one  hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
thick,1  across  the  entire  space  of  seventy-five  miles  which 
joined  the  Tigris  with  one  of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates: 
while  the  canals  themselves,  as  we  may  see  by  the  march 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa, 
presented  means  of  defence  altogether  insuperable  by  a 
rude  army  such  as  that  of  the  Persians.  On  the  east,  the 
territory  of  Babylonia  was  defended  by  the  Tigris,  which 
cannot  be  forded  lower  than  the  ancient  Nineveh  or  the 
modern  Mosul.2  In  addition  to  these  ramparts,  natural  as 

1  See    Xenophon,    Anabas.   i.   7,  twenty-five  miles  across.    But  it  is 

15;  ii.  4,  12.     For  the  inextricable  nowhere    stated,    so    far   as   I  can 

difficulties  in  which  the  Ten  Thou-  find,  that  this  wall  reached  to  the 

sand  Greeks   were  involved,    after  Euphrates — still  less  that  its  length 

the  battle  of  Kunaia,    and  the  in-  was  200  stadia,  for  the  passages  of 

surmountable  obstacles  which  im-  Strabo  cited  by  Ritter  do  not  prove 

peded  their  march,    assuming   any  either  point  (ii.  80;   xi.  529).    And 

resisting    force   whatever,    see  Xe-  Xenopuon    (ii.    4.    It)    gives    the 

noph.    Anab.   ii.  1,  11;    ii.   2,  3;   ii.  le  ;gth  of  the  wall  as  I  have  stated 

8,  10;  ii.  4,  12,  13.     These  obstacles  it   in   the  text,  -=  20   paraaangs  = 

doubtless   served    cis    a    protection  COO  stadia  =  75  miles, 

to   them   against    attack,   not    less  The  passage  of   the  Anabasis  (i. 

than    as   an    impediment    to    their  7,  15)  seems  to  connect  the  Median 

advance;     and    the    well-supp;  ied  wall  with  the  canals,  and  not  with 

villages   enabled    them    10    obtain  the  river  Euphrates.  The  narrative 

plenty    of    provisions:    hence    the  of  Herodotus  (as  I  have  remarked 

anxiety  of  the  Great  King  to  help  in   a   former   chapter)   leads   us  t  j 

them  across   the  Tigris  out  of  Ba-  suppose    that   lie    descended    that 

bylonia.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  river  to   Babylon  ;   and  if  we  sup- 

Imw,   in    the    face  of  such  difficul-  pose   that  the   wall   did  not  reach 

tins,     any     invading     army     could  the   Euphrates,   this    would    affnid 

i.-^cli  Babylon.  some    reason    why     he    makes    no 

Tii  *.f>r    represents     the     wall    of  mention   of  it.     See  Ritter.  West- 

IM.'ilia    as    having    reached    across  As:en,b.iii. Abtheilungiii. Abschu. 

fr<"in  the  Euphrates   to    the    Tigris  i.  sect.  29.  n.  l!»-22. 

at  the  point  where  they  come  near-  ''0  Tif  /,?   p.  if  a?   ~s   *<*i  •j'jo-jyou 

Cst    together,    about  200  stadia   or  Sia.oa-ro;  i^  t£   k-i   -.r,,  ixy//.^  (Ap- 
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well  as  artificial,  to  protect  the  territory — populous,  cul- 
tivated, productive,  and  offering  every  motive  to  its  in- 
habitants to  resist  even  the  entrance  of  an  enemy — we  are 
told  that  the  Babylonians  were  so  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  inroad  of  Cyrus  that  they  had  accumulated  within 
their  walls  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years.  Strange 
_.„,  ,.  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  suppose  that  the  kins' 

Difficult  r- -r»    i      i  PI  TI    j  i  111 

approach  ot  Babylon,  alter  all  the  cost  and  labour  spent 
to  Babylon  jn  providing  defences  for  the  territory,  volun- 
sistance  tarily  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  them,  suf- 

made  to  the   fered  the  invader  to  tread  down  the  fertile  Baby- 
invaders.       n     .        ..,  .  ,  •,      -,  J . 
Ionia  without  resistance,  and  merely  drew  out 

the  citizens  to  oppose  him  when  he  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  the  city — if  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  correct.  * 
And  we  may  illustrate  this  unaccountable  omission  by 
that  which  we  know  to  have  happened  in  the  march  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes  Hnemon.  The  latter  had  caused  to  be  dug,  ex- 
pressly in  preparation  for  this  invasion,  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch  (thirty  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep)  from  the  wall 
of  Media  to  the  river  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  twelve  para- 
sangs  or  forty-five  English  miles,  leaving  only  a  passage  of 
twenty  feet  broad  close  alongside  of  the  river.  Yet  when 
the  invading  army  arrived  at  this  important  pass,  they 
found  not  a  man  there  to  defend  it,  and  all  of  them  marched 
without  resistance  through  the  narrow  inlet.  Cyrus  the 
younger,  who  had  up  to  that  moment  felt  assured  that  his 
brother  would  fight,  now  supposed  that  he  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  defending  Babylon:2  instead  of  which,  two 
days  afterwards,  Artaxerxes  attacked  him  on  an  open 
plain  of  ground  where  there  was  no  advantage  of  position 

rian,  vii.  7,  7).  By  which  he  means,  Just  as   if  Babylon  •was   as  easy 

that  it  is   not   fordable   below  the  to  be  approached  as  Sardis.     About 

ancient  Nineveh   or   Mosul:   for  a  the  provisions,    oTi   •:£   s-iaTcijisvoi 

little  above   that  spot,   Alexander  e-i  -poTspov  TOV  Kupov   oV/.  aTpS[j.i- 

himself  forded  it  with  his  army,  a  ^OVTOI,    <xXX'     6psovT£<;    ocjtov    TCIVT! 

few  days   before   the  battle  of  Ar-  6|j.oi(o;    lO-ist    e-iysipsov-o:,    upoiaa- 

bela — not   without   very  great  dif-  PavTO  oirta  ETSCUV  xapta  zoXXtbv. 

ficulty  (Arrian,   iii.    7,    S;    Diodor.  2  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7,  14-20; 

atvii.  55).  Diodor.    xiv.   22;     Plutarch,    Arta- 

1  Herodot.  i.  ICO.    t-zi  SI  ifi'iz-o  xerxes,    c.   7.     I   follow  Xenophon 

E>.7.'i  ,wi  dy/rij  ~ffi  itoXtoc,  awi^ri.o-i  without  hesitation,    where   he  dif.- 

TE  oi  Baj)uXu>vioi,  xat  Ejjco'jr/T;;  -rt  fers  from  these  two  latter, 
iir,  xaTStXr^/jiKv  E?  TO  KSTU. 
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on  either  side ;  though  the  invaders  were  taken  rather  un- 
awares in  consequence  of  their  extreme  confidence  arising 
from  recent  unopposed  entrance  within  the  artificial  ditch. 
This  anecdote  is  the  more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  be- 
cause all  its  circumstances  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  dis- 
cerning eye-witness.  And  both  the  two  incidents  here 
brought  into  comparison  demonstrate  the  recklessness, 
changefulness,  and  incapacity  of  calculation,  belonging  to 
the  Asiatic  mind  of  that  day — as  well  as  the  great  com- 
mand of  hands  possessed  by  these  kings,  and  their  prodigal 
waste  of  human  labour.1  We  shall  see,  as  we  advance  in 
this  history,  farther  evidences  of  the  same  attributes,  which 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  apprecia- 
ting both  Grecian  dealing  with  Asiatics,  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  such  defects  in  the  Grecian  character.  Vast 
walls  and  deep  ditches  are  an  inestimable  aid  to  a  brave 
and  well-commanded  garrison;  but  they  cannot  be  made 
entirely  to  supply  the  want  of  bravery  and  intelligence. 

In  whatever  manner  the  difficulties  of  approaching 
Babylon  may  have  been  overcome,  the  fact  that   Cyrus  dis- 
they  were  overcome  by  Cyrus  is  certain.     On   tributes 
first  setting  out  for  this  conquest,  he  was  about   Gymigser 
to  cross  the  river  Gyndes  (one  of  the  affluents   into  many 
from  the  East  which  joins  the  Tigris  near  the   channels- 
modern  Bagdad,  and  along  which  lay  the  high  road  crossing 
the  pass  of  Mount  Zagros  fromBabylonto  Ekbatana),  when 
one  of  the  sacred  white  horses,  which  accompanied  him, 
entered  the  river  in  pure  wantonness  and  tried  to  cross  it 
by  himself.2  The  Gyndes  resented  this  insult  and  the  horse 
was  drowned:  upon  which  Cyrus  swore  in  his  wrath  that 
he  would  so  break  the  strength  of  the  river  as  that  women 
in  future  should  pass  it  without  wetting  their  knees.     Ac- 
cordingly he  employed  his  entire  army,  during  the  whole 
summer  season,  in  digging  three  hundred  and  sixty  artificial 
channels  to  disseminate  the  unity  of  the  stream.     Such, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  incident  which  postponed 
for  one  year  the  fall  of  the  great  Babylon.  But  in  the  next 
spring  Cyrus  and  his  army  were  before  the  walls,  after 

1  Xenophon,    Cyroppcd.  iii.  3,  20,  u3plfjc  ej3is  *?  T°v  toTajjiov,  Staflal- 
nbout  the  Tto/.uyiipia  of  the  barbaric  VEW  s^cipiTO.  .  .  .     Ka^xa  TE  iyr>\i* 
kings.  Tatve   TUJ    7-o-a|AUJ  6  kupot   TGUTO   &• 

2  Iterodot.    i.   189-202.     evftauta  oi  pptaavTi,  etc. 

* 
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having  defeated  and  driven  in  the  population  who  came 
out  to  fight.  These  walls  were  artificial  mountains  (three 
hundred  feet  high,  seventy-five  feet  thick,  and  forming  a 
square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side),  within  which  the  be- 
sieged defied  attack,  and  even  blockade,  having  previously 
stored  up  several  years'  provision.  Through  the  midst  of 
the  town,  however,  flowed  the  Euphrates.  That  river, 
which  hadbeen  so  laboriously  trained  to  serve  for  protection, 
trade,  and  sustenance  to  the  Babylonians,  was  now  made 
the  avenue  of  their  ruin.  Having  left  a  detachment  of  his 
army  at  the  two  points  where  the  Euphrates  enters  and 
quits  the  city,  Cyrus  retired  with  the  remainder  to  the 
higherpart  ofits  course,  where  an  ancient  Babylonian  queen 
had  prepared  one  of  the  great  lateral  reservoirs  for  carrying 
He  takes  off  in  case  of  need  the  superfluity  of  its  water, 
b  abdrawm  -^ear  this  P0int  Cyrus  caused  another  reservoir 
off  forTng  and  another  canal  of  communication  to  be  dug, 
time  the  by  means  of  which  he  drew  off  the  water  of  the 
of  the  EU-  Euphrates  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  not 
phrates.  above  the  height  of  a  man's  thigh.  The  period 
chosen  was  that  of  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  when  the 
whole  population  were  engaged  in  amusement  and  revelry. 
The  Persian  troops  left  near  the  town,  watching  their 
opportunity,  entered  from  both  sides  along  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  took  it  by  surprise  with  scarcely  any  resistance. 
At  no  other  time,  except  during  a  festival,  could  they  have 
done  this  (says  Herodotus)  had  the  river  been  ever  so  low; 
for  both  banks  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  town 
were  provided  with  quays,  with  continuous  walls,  and  with 
gates  at  the  end  of  every  street  which  led  down  to  the  river 
at  right  angles;  so  that  if  the  population  had  not  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  influences  of  the  moment,  they  would  have 
caught  the  assailants  in  the  bed  of  the  river  "as  in  a  trap," 
and  overwhelmed  them  from  the  walls  alongside.  "Within 
a  square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  both  the  extremities  were  already  in  the  power 
of  the  besiegers  before  the  central  population  heard  of  it, 
and  while  they  were  yet  absorbed  in  unconscious  festivity.1 

1  Herodot.    i.    191.      This    latter  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  add,  "as 

portion  of  the   story,    if  we    may  the  residents  at  Babylon  say,"  (04 

judge  from  the  expression  of  Hero-  ).;y£7::i    u-o   TU.V   ~^~T^    cr/.r(;jisvu>v. 

dotus,  seems  to  excite  more  doubt  Yet  if  we  assume  the   size    of  the 

in  his  mind  than  all  the   rest,    for  place  to  be  what  he  has   affirmed) 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  circum- 
stances which  placed  Babylon — the  greatest  city  Babylou 
of  Western  Asia — in  the  power  of  the  Persians,  left  .in  «n- 
To  what  extent  the  information  communicated  ^ngtl  °d 
to  him  was  incorrect  or  exaggerated,  we  cannot  and  po- 
now  decide.  The  way  in  which  the  city  was  Pulatlon- 
treated  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  its  acquisition  can- 
not have  cost  the  conqueror  either  much  time  or  much  loss. 
Cyrus  comes  into  the  list  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  in- 
habitants with  their  whole  territory  become  tributary  to 
the  Persians,  forming  the  richest  satrapy  in  the  empire; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  people  were  otherwise  ill-used, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  vast  walls  and  gates  were  left  un- 
touched. This  was  very  different  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Medes  had  treated  Nineveh,  which  seems  to  have  been 
ruined  and  for  a  long  time  absolutely  uninhabited,  though 
re-occupied  on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  Parthian  empire; 
and  very  different  also  from  the  way  in  which  Babylon  it- 
self was  treated  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Darius,  when 
reconquered  after  a  revolt. 

The  importance  of  Babylon,  marking  as  it  does  one 
of  the  peculiar  forms  of  civilization  belonging  to  the  ancient 
world  in  a  state  of  full  development,  gives  an  interest  even 
to  the  half-authenticated  stories  respecting  its  capture. 
The  other  exploits  ascribed  to  Cyrus — his  invasion  of 

there  seems  nothing  remarkable  in  and  deep  ditcher,  one  on  each  side 
the  fact  that  tho  people  in  the  round  the  town,  from  the  river 
centre  did  not  at  once  hear  of  the  above  the  town  to  the  river  below 
capture;  for  the  first  business  of  it:  watching  the  opportunity  of  a 
the  assailants  would  be  to  possess  festival  day  in  Babylon,  he  let  the 
themselves  of  the  walls  and  gates,  water  into  botli  of  these  side 
It  is  a  lively  illustration  of  pro-  ditches,  which  fell  into  the  main 
digious  magnitude,  and  as  such  it  stream  again  below  the  town: 
is  given  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  1,  hence  the  main  stream  in  its  pas- 
12);  who  however  exaggerates  it  sage  through  the  town  became 
by  giving  as  a  report  that  the  in-  nearly  dry.  The  narrative  of  Xeno- 
habitauts  in  the  centre  did  not  phon,  however,  betrays  itself  as 
hear  of  the  capture  until  the  third  not  having  been  written  from  iu- 
day.  Xo  such  exaggeration  as  this  formation  receivt'd  on  the  spot, 
appears  in  Herodotus.  like  that  of  Ilorodotus;  for  he 
Xenophon.  in  the  Cyropa-dia  (vii.  talks  of  ai  ax.pv.i  of  Babylon,  just 
6,  7-1-),  following  the  story  that  as  lie  speaks  of  the  axpcti  of  the 
Cyrus  drained  off  the  Euphrates,  hill-towns  of  Karia  (compare  Gyro- 
represents  it  as  effected  in  a  manner  pn  dia,  vii.  4,  1,  7,  with  vii.  fi,  34). 
differing  from  Herodotus.  Accord-  There  were  no  y.-/. pit  ou  the  dead 
ing  to  him,  Cyrus  dug  two  vi;st  flat  of  '.iJabylon. 
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India,  across  the  desert  of  Arachosia l — and  his  attack  upon 
Cyrus  at-  the  Massagetse,  Nomads  ruled  by  queen  To- 
tacks  the  myrisandgreatlyresemblingtheScythians,across 
— LSSde-6t!B  the  mysterious  river  which  Herodotus  calls  Ara- 
feated  xes — are  too  little  known  to  be  at  all  dwelt  upon, 

and  slain.      In  tke  ]atter  jje   jg  sai(j  to  kave  perished,  his 

army  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  2  He  was  buried 
atPasargadse,  in  his  native  province  of  Persis  proper,  where 
his  tomb  was  honoured  and  watched  until  the  breaking  up 
of  the  empire,3  while  his  memory  was  held  in  profound 
veneration  among  the  Persians.  Of  his  real  exploits  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  but  in  what  we  read  respecting  him 
there  seems,  though  amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little 
cruelty.  Xenophon  has  selected  his  life  as  the  subject  of 
a  moral  romance,  which  for  a  long  time  was  cited  as  authent- 
ic history,  and  which  even  now  serves  as  an  authority,  ex- 
press or  implied,  for  disputable  and  even  incorrect  con- 
clusions. His  extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit 
of  no  doubt.  He  left  the  Persian  empire4  extending  from 
Sogdiana  and  the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Indus  eastward,  to 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian  coast  westward,  and  his 
successors  made  no  permanent  addition  to  it  except  that 
of  Egypt.  Phenicia  and  Judaea  were  dependencies  of 
Babylon,  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  it,  with  their 
princes  and  grandees  in  Babylonian  captivity.  As  they 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  him,  and  become  his  tributaries,5 
without  difficulty;  so  the  restoration  of  their  captives  was 
conceded  to  them.  It  was  from  Cyrus  that  the  habits  of 
the  Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at  Susa  in 
the  winter,  and  .Ekbatana  during  the  summer;  the  primitive 
territory  of  Persis,  with  its  two  towns  of  Persepolis  and 
Pasargadse,  being  reserved  for  the  burial-place  of  the  kings 
and  the  religious  sanctuary  of  the  empire.  How  or  when 

1  Arrian,  vi.  24,  4.  passage  in  his    edition  of  KtSsias. 

4  Herodot.  i.  205-214;   Arrian,   v.  3  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730,  731;  Arrian, 

4,  14;    Justin,   i.  8;    Strabo,   xi.  p.  vi.  29. 

D12.  4  The  town  Kyra,   or  Kyropolis, 

According  to  Ktesias,  Cyrus  was  on  the  river  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  was 

slain  in  an  expedition  against  the  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cyrus 

Derbikes,    a  people   in  the  Cauca-  —it  was   destroyed   by    Alexander 

sian  regions— though  his  army  after-  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  517,  518;  Arrian,  iv. 

wards  prove  victorious  and  conquer  ~.  2;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  1C), 

the  country  (Ktesise  Persica,  c.  8-9)  s  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
—see  the  comment  of  Biilir  on  tho 
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the  conquest  of  Susiana  was  made,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
lay  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  between  Babylonia  and  Persis 
proper,  and  its  people,  theKissians,as  far  as  we  can  discern, 
were  of  Assyrian  and  not  of  Arian  race.  The  river  Choas- 
pes  near  Susa  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  water  fit 
for  the  palate  of  the  Great  King,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  about  with  him  wherever  he  went.  1 

While  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  contributed  to  assimi- 
late the  distinct  types  of  civilization  in  Western   Extraordi. 
Asia — not  by  elevating  the  worse,  but  by  de-   nary  stimu- 
grading  the  better — upon  the  native  Persians   *us  *.°  the 

,,  -,.  Persians, 

themselves  they  operated  as  an  extraordinary  from  the 
stimulus,  provoking  alike  their  pride,  ambition,  conquests 
cupidity,  and  warlike  propensities.  Not  only 
did  the  territory  of  Persis  proper  pay  no  tribute  to  Susa 
orEkbatana — being  the  only  district  so  exempted  between 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Mediterranean — but  the  vast  tributes 
received  from  the  remaining  empire  were  distributed  to  a 
great  degree  among  its  inhabitants.  Empire  to  them 
meant — for  the  great  men,  lucrative  satrapies  or  pachalics, 
with  powers  altogether  unlimited,  pomp  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  Great  King,  and  standing  armies  which  they 
employed  at  their  own  discretion  sometimes  against  each 
oiher2 — for  the  common  soldiers,  drawn  from  their  fields 
or  flocks,  constant  plunder,  abundant  maintenance,  and  an 
unrestrained  licence,  either  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  sat- 
raps, or  in  the  large  permanent  troop  which  moved  from 
Susa  to  Ekbatana  with  the  Great  King.  And  if  the  entire 
population  of  Persis  proper  did  not  migrate  from  their 
abodes  to  occupy  some  of  those  more  inviting  spots  which 
the  immensity  of  the  imperial  dominion  furnished — a  do- 
minion extending  (to  use  the  language  of  Cyrus  the  younger 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa)3  from  the  region  of  insup- 
portable heat  to  that  of  insupportable  cold — this  was  only 
because  the  early  kings  discouraged  such  a  movement,  in 
order  that  the  nation  might  maintain  its  military  hardi- 
hood4 and  be  in  a  situation  to  furnish  undiminished  sup- 
plies of  soldiers.  The  self-esteem  and  arrogance  charact 
of  the  Persians  were  no  less  remarkable  than  of  the 
their  avidity  for  sensual  enjoyment.  They  were  Persians- 
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fond  of  wine  to  excess:  their  wives  and  their  concubines 
were  both  numerous ;  and  they  adopted  eagerly  from  for- 
eign nations  new  fashions  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  ornament. 
Even  to  novelties  in  religion,  they  were  not  strongly 
averse.  For  though  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  with  Magi  as 
their  priests  and  as  indispensable  companions  of  their  sa- 
crifices, worshipping  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  &c.,  and 
recognising  neither  image,  temple,  nor  altar — yet  they  had 
adopted  the  voluptuous  worship  of  the  goddesMylitta  from 
the  Assyrians  and  Arabians.  A  numerous  male  offspring 
was  the  Persian's  boast.  His  warlike  character  and  con- 
sciousness of  force  were  displayed  in  the  education  of  these 
youths,  who  were  taught,  from  five  years  old  to  twenty, 
only  three  things — to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to 
speak  the  truth. l  To  owe  money,  or  even  to  buy  and  sell, 
was  accounted  among  the  Persians  disgraceful — a  senti- 
ment which  they  defended  by  saying  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  imposed  the  necessity  of  telling  falsehood.  To 
exact  tribute  from  subjects,  to  receive  pay  or  presents  from 
the'  king,  arid  to  give  away  without  forethought  whatever 
was  not  immediately  wanted,  was  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  money.  Industrious  pursuits  were  left  to  the  con- 
quered, who  were  fortunate  if  by  paying  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion and  sending  a  military  contingent  when  required, 
they  could  purchase  undisturbed  immunity  for  their  re- 
maining concerns.2  They  could  not  thus  purchase  safety 
for  the  family  hearth,  since  we  find  instances  of  noble 
Grecian  maidens  torn  from  their  parents  for  the  harem  of 
the  satrap.3 

To  a  people  of  this  character,  whose  conceptions  of 

1  The   -modern    Persians    at    this  customs,     and    especially    foreign 
day  exhibit  almost  matchless  skill  luxuries   (i.  135)— Sstvtxo   8s  vo(j.cn.a 
in   shooting   with  the  firelock,   as  Dipaat   irposiev'at    dv8p<Lv    (laXis-a 
well  as  with  the  bow,  on  horseback  — -/.al  eo-afhta?   TS    ravToSsTrai;  rcov- 
— see  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketches  Qav6|ji£voi  sztT/iSsuouai. 

of  Persia,  ch.  xvii.  p.  201 ;  see  also  That   rigid   tenacity   of  customs 

Kinneir,  Geographical  Memoir    of  and  exclusiveness  of  tastes,  which 

the  Persian  Empire,  p.  32.  mark  the  modern  Orientals,  appear 

2  About    the    attributes    of    the  to  be  of  the   growth    of  Mahome- 
Persiau   character,    see  Herodot.  i.  tanism,    and    to    distinguish   them 
131-140:  compare  i.  153.  greatly   from  the   old  Zoroastrian 

He      expresses      himself     very     Persians. 

strongly  as  to  the  facility  with  3  Herodot.  ix.  7o ;  Plutarch,  Arta- 
which  the  Persians  imbibed  foreign  xerx.  c.  2G. 
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political  society  went  no  farther  than  personal  obedience 
to  a  chief,  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  would  communicate  the 
strongest  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  which  they  were 
capable.  He  had  found  them  slaves,  and  made  them  mas- 
ters: he  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  national  benefactors,1 
as  well  as  the  most  forward  of  leaders  in  the  field:  they 
followed  him  from  one  conquest  to  another,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  reign,  their  love  of  empire  growing 
with  the  empire  itself.  And  this  impulse  of  Thirst  for 
aersrrandisernent  continued  unabated  during  the  foreign 

•  c  i_  •     j.i_  rr        i?     *        conquest 

reigns  of  his  three  next  successors — Kambyses,  among  the 
Darius,  and  Xerxes — until  it  was  at  length  vio-  Persians, 
lently  stifled  by  the  humiliating  defeats  of  Pla-  reigns  aftei 
tsea  andSalamis;  afterwhich  thePersians  became  Cyrus, 
content  with  defending  themselves  at  home  and  playing  a 
secondary  game.  But  at  the  time  when  Kambyses  son  of 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  his  father's  sceptre,  Persian  spirit  was 
at  its  highest  point.  He  was  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a 
prey  both  richer  and  less  hazardous  than  the  Massagetae, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  empire.  Phenicia  and 
Judaea  being  already  subject  to  him,  he  resolved  to  invade 
Egypt,  then  highly  flourishing  under  the  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  of  Amasis.  Not  much  pretence  was  needed 
to  colour  the  aggression;  so  that  the  various  stories  which 
Herodotus  mentions  as  causes  of  the  war,  are  only  inter- 
esting inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  vein  of  Egyptian  party- 
feeling — affirming  that  the  invasion  was  brought  upon 
Amasis  by  a  daughter  of  Apries,  and  was  thus  a  judgement 
upon  Amasis  for  having  deposed  Apries.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  daughter  had  produced  this  effect,  indeed, 
the  most  contradictory  stories  were  circulated.2 

Kambyses  summoned  the  forces  of  his  empire  for  this 
new  enterprise,  and  among  them  both  the  Phenicians  and 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  ,/Eolic   as   well   as   Ionic,3 
insular   as   well   as  continental — nearly  all  the   B-c-  525- 
maritime  force  and  skill  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.   He   Kambyses 
was  apprised  by  a  Greek  deserter  from  the  mer-   MB  father 
cenaries  in  Egypt,  named  Phanes,  of  the  diffi-    9yrusrhis 
culties  of  the  march,  and  the   best   method   of  o'fTgypt. 
surmounting  them;  especially  the  three  days  of 
sandy  desert,  altogether  without  water,  which  lay  between 
Egypt    and    Judtea.     By    the   aid   of  the   neighbouring 

1  Ilerodot.  i.  210;  iii.  151.  2  Herodot.  iii.  1-4. 

»  Ih'i-oclot.  iii.  1,  19,  -11. 
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Arabians — with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  who  were 
requited  for  this  service  with  the  title  of  equal  allies,  free 
from  all  tribute — he  was  enabled  to  surmount  this  serious 
difficulty,  and  to  reach  Pelusium  at  the  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  where  the  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  in  the  Egyp- 
tian service,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  military,  were  assem- 
bled to  oppose  him.1 

Fortunately  for  himself,  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis 
had  died  during  the  interval  of  the  Persian  pre- 

Death  of  ..  ,,    c  ,,      ,     ,,  ,.£. 

Amasis  parations,  a  tew  months  betore  the  expedition 
king  of  took  place — after  forty-four  years  of  unabated 

Egypt,  at  r    .,  f-f.      ,       ,1J       ,    ,,  y          ...      -. 

the  time  prosperity.  His  death,  at  this  critical  moment, 
Trhen  the  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  easy  conquest 

Persian  ex-        -i-iLrnjr-  T>  •, 

pedition  which  followed;  his  son  Psammenitus  succeed- 
•was  pre-  [Ug  to  hjg  crown,  but  neither  to  his  abilities  nor 

paring — his     i  •     •     n  mi  u.      <?    ,1 

son  Psam-  his  influence.  The  result  ot  the  invasion  was 
menitus  foreshadowed,  as  usual,  by  a  menacing  prodigy 

succeeds.  .       f  lv  ,     m,     \     J    •  °,J, 

— rain  falling  at   Thebes  in  upper  Egypt.     It 

was  brought  about  by   a   single  victory,  though   bravely 

disputed,  at  Pelusium, — followed  by  the  capture 

Conquest  pvV  ,'  -.,1,1  ni  •        -r4  -, 

of  Egypt  ot Memphiswiththeperson  ot  kmgPsammemtus, 
by^Kam-  after  a  siege  of  some  duration.  Kambyses 
had  sent  forward  a  Mitylenaean  ship  to  Mem- 
phis, with  heralds  to  summon  the  city.  The  Egyptians, 
in  a  paroxism  of  fury,  rushed  out  of  the  walls,  destroyed 
the  vessel,  and  tore  the  crew  into  pieces — a  savage  pro- 
ceeding which  drew  upon  them  severe  retribution  after 
the  capture.  Psammenitus,  after  being  at  first  treated  with 
harshness  and  insult,  was  at  length  released  and  even 
allowed  to  retain  his  regal  dignity  as  a  dependent  of  Per- 
sia. But  being  soon  detected,  or  at  least  believed  to  be 
concerned,  in  raising  revolt  against  the  conquerors,  he 
was  put  to  death,  and  Egypt  was  placed  under  a  satrap.2 
There  yet  lay  beyond  Egypt  territories  for  the  Per- 

1  The    narrative    of   Ktesias    is,  Tacitus   (Histor.  i.  11)   notes  the 

in    respect    both  to  the   Egyptian  difficulty    of  approach   for   an   in- 

expedition    and  to    the  other  inci-  vading  army  to  Egypt— "JEgrptum, 

dents  of  Persian  history,  quite  dif-  provinciam     aditu    difficilem,     an- 

foreiit  in   its    details   from  that  of  nonse    fecundam,    superstitione    ao 

Herodotus,    agreeing    only   in    the  lascivia.  discordem  et  mobilem,"  &c. 

main   events    (Ktdsias,    Persica,    c.  2  Herodot.    iii.  10-16.    About  the 

7).     To  blend  the    two  together  is  Arabians,     between     Judaea     and 

impossible.  Egypt)  see  iii.  c.  6,  88-91. 
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sians  to  conquer,  though  Kyrene  and  Barka,  the  Greek 
colonies  near  the  coast  of  Libya,    placed  them-  , 

selves  at  once  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  by  send-   Of  KyrSnS 
ine  to  Kambyses  tribute  and  submission  at  Mem-   and  Barka 

i8.          TT  •      i    i  .LI  x  •  to  Kam- 

phis.     He  projected  three  new  enterprises:  one  tj-st-s— MS 
against  Carthage,   by  sea;    the   other  two,  by   projects  for 
•    S       TTi^i  •       •  f      i.     J.T-  J.-L      conquering 

land — against  the  Ethiopians,  far  to  the  south-  Libya  and 
ward  up  the  course  of  the  Nile — and  against  Ethiopia 
the  oracle  and  Oasis  of  Zeus  Ammon,  amidst,  pointed. 
the  deserts  of  Libya.  Towards  Ethiopia  he 
himself  conducted  his  troops,  but  was  compelled  to  bring 
them  back  without  reaching  it,  since  they  were  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  famine;  while  the  division  which 
he  sent  against  the  temple  of  Ammon  is  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  sand-storm  in  the  desert.  The  expe- 
dition against  Carthage  was  given  up,  for  a  reason  which 
well  deserves  to  be  commemorated.  The  Phenicians,  who 
formed  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  navy,  refused  to  serve 
against  their  kinsmen  and  colonists,  pleading  the  sanctity 
of  mutual  oaths  as  well  as  the  ties  both  of  relationship 
and  traffic.1  Even  the  frantic  Kambyses  was  compelled 
to  accept,  and  perhaps  to  respect,  this  honourable  refusal; 
which  was  not  imitated  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  when  Darius 
and  Xerxes  demanded  the  aid  of  their  ships  against  Athens 
— we  must  add,  however,  that  they  were  then  in  a  situation 
much  more  exposed  and  helpless  than  that  in  which  the 
Phenicians  stood  before  Kambyses. 

Among   the   sacred    animals    so   numerous    and    so 
different  throughout  the  various  nomes  of  Egypt,  the  most 
venerated  of  all  was  the  bull  Apis.     Such  peculiar  con- 
ditions were  required  by  the  Egyptian  religion  as  to  the 
birth,  the  age,  and  the  marks  of  this  animal,  that  when  he 
died,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  new  calf  properly 
qualified  to  succeed  him.   Much  time  was  some-   K^mijysSs 
times  spent  in  the  search,  and  when  an  unexcep-   to  the" 
tionable   successor   was   at   last  found,  the  de-   ^.figUm!* 
monstrations  of  joy   in   Memphis   were   extra- 
vagant and  universal.     At  the  moment  when  Kambyses 
returned  to  Memphis  from  his  Ethiopian  expedition,  full 
of  humiliation  for  the  result,  it  so  happened  that  a  new 
Apis  was  just  discovered;  and  as  the  population  of  the 
city  gave  vent  to  their  usual  festive   pomp   and  delight. 

1  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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he  construed  it  into  an  intentional  insult  towards  his 
own  recent  misfortunes.  In  vain  did  the  priests  and 
magistrates  explain  to  him  the  real  cause  of  these 
popular  manifestations.  He  persisted  in  his  belief, 
punished  some  of  them  with  death  and  others  with 
stripes,  and  commanded  every  man  seen  in  holiday  attire 
to  be  slain.  Farthermore — to  carry  his  outrage  against 
Egytian  feeling  to  the  uttermost  pitch — he  sent  for 
the  newly-discovered  Apis,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  side  of  the  animal,  who  shortly  afterwards  died  of 
the  wound.1 

After  this  brutal  deed — calculated  to  efface  in  the 
,.,  ,          ,  minds  of  the  Egyptian  priests  the  enormities  of 

Madness  of     „,  ,  .-.,    °J1r  A         ri  i       i  ,1  n    i    j 

Kamby  s&s  Cheops  and  Unepnren,  and  doubtless  unparalleled 
—he  puts  in  a\\  the  24.000  years  of  their  anterior  history 

to  death  TT       t.      *    i     i  i        c 

his  younger  — Kambyses  lost  every  spark  ot  reason  which 
brother  yet  remained  to  him.  The  Egyptians  found  in 
this  visitation  a  new  proof  of  the  avenging  inter- 
ference of  their  gods.  Not  only  did  he  commit  every  variety 
of  studied  outrage  against  the  conquered  people  among 
whom  he  was  tarrying,  as  well  as  their  temples  and  their 
sepulchres — but  he  also  dealt  his  blows  against  his  Persian 
friends  and  even  his  nearest  blood-relations.  Among  these 
revolting  atrocities,  one  of  the  greatest  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  because  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  afterwards 
materially  affected  by  it.  His  younger  brother  Smerdis 
had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  but  had  been  sent  back 
to  Susa,  because  the  king  became  jealous  of  the  admiration 
which  his  personal  strength  and  qualities  called  forth.2 
That  jealousy  was  aggravated  into  alarm  and  hatred  by  a 
dream  portending  dominion  and  conquest  to  Smerdis,  and 
the  frantic  Kambyses  sent  to  Susa  secretly  a  confidential 
Persian,  Prexaspes,  with  express  orders  to  get  rid  of  his 
brother.  Prexaspes  fulfilled  his  commission  effectively, 
burying  the  slain  prince  with  his  own  hands,3  and  keeping 
the  deed  concealed  from  all  except  a  few  of  the  chiefs  at 
the  regal  residence. 

1  Herodot.  iii.  19.  in   the  Cyropcedia    also    calls   him 

2  Ktesias  calls  the  brother  Tany-  Tanyoxarkes,     but    gives    him    a 
oxarkes,    and  says    that  Cyrus  had  different  satrapy  (Cyropaed.  viii.  7, 
left   him    satrap,    without   tribute,  11). 

of  Baktria   and    the   neighbouring         3  Herodot.  iii.  30-62. 
regions  (Persica,  c.  8).    Xenophon 
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Among  these  few  chiefs,  however,  there  was  one,  the 
Median  Patizeithes,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Conspiracy 
the  Magi,  who  saw  in  it  a  convenient  stepping-  Of  the 
stone  for  his  own  personal  ambition,  and  made  ^/^g^*' 
use  of  it  as  a  means  of  covertly  supplanting  the  who  sets' 
dynasty  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Enjoying  the  full  ^othh^r  as 
confidence  of  Kambyses,  he  had  been  left  by  that  king  under 
prince  on  departing  for  Egypt  in  the  entire  |h^e°^e  of 
management  of  the  palace  and  treasures,  with 
extensive  authority,  i  Moreover  he  happened  to  have  a 
brother  extremely  resembling  in  person  the  deceased 
Smerdis.  As  the  open  and  dangerous  madness  of  Kam- 
byses contributed  to  alienate  from  him  the  minds  of  the 
Persians,  Patizeithes  resolved  to  proclaim  this  brother  as 
king  in  his  room,  as  if  it  were  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus 
succeeding  to  the  disqualified  elder.  On  one  important 
point,  the  false  Smerdis  differed  from  the  true.  He  had 
lost  his  ears,  which  Cyrus  himself  had  caused  to  be  cut  off 
for  an  offence;  but  the  personal  resemblance,  after  all,  was 
of  little  importance,  since  he  was  seldom  or  never  allowed 
to  show  himself  to  the  people.2  Kambyses  heard  Death  of 
of  this  revolt  in  Syria  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  Kambysgs. 
He  was  mounting  his  horse  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  suppress  it,  when  an  accident  from  his  sword  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  before  his  death 
he  summoned  the  Persians  around  him,  confessed  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  putting  his  brother  to  death,  and  apprised 
them  that  the  reigning  Smerdis  was  only  a  Median  pre- 
tender— conjuring  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  submit  to 
the  disgrace  of  being  ruled  by  any  other  than  a  Persian 
and  an  Achsemenid.  But  if  it  be  true  that  he  ever  made 
known  the  facts,  no  one  believed  him.  For  Prexaspes  on 
his  part  was  compelled  by  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to 
deny  that  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  son 
of  Cyrus;3  and  thus  the  opportune  death  of  Kambyses 
placed  the  false  Smerdis  without  opposition  at  the  head 
of  the  Persians,  who  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  believed 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a  genuine  son  of  Cyrus.  Kam- 
byses had  reigned  for  seven  years  and  five  months. 

1  Hsroclot.  iii.  61-63.  the   Turkish   authorities   have   not 

2  lierodot.     iii.    C8-C9.— "Aurilms  given  up  the  infliction  of  it  at  the 
decisis  vivcre  Juliet, :'  says  Tacitus  present  moment,  or  at  least  down 
about  a    case    under    the    Parthian  to  H  very  recent  period, 
government   (Aunal.  xii.    14)— and  3  Heixdot.  iii.  G4-G6. 
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For  seven  months  did  Smerdis  reign  without  oppo- 
sition, seconded  by  his  brother  Patizeithes.     If 
he  manifested  his  distrust  of  the  haughty  Per- 
Beign  of       sians  around  him  by  neither  inviting  them  into 
Smerdis—      his  palace  nor  showing  himself  out  of  it,  he  at 
conspiracy    the  same  time  studiously  conciliated  the  favour 

of  the  seven       c  ,-,  i  •      •  •          J  -i  •     •  a   -i 

Persian  ot  the  subject-provinces,  by  remission  ot  tribute 
noblemen  and  of  military  service  for  three  years.1  Such 
hfm— he  a  departure  from  the  Persian  principle  of  go- 
— olrius  vernment  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  disgust  the 
succeeds  to  warlike  and  rapacious  Achsemenids  at  Susa;  but 
the  throne,  it  seems  that  their  suspicions  as  to  his  genuine 
character  had  never  been  entirely  set  at  rest,  and  in  the 
eighth  month  those  suspicions  were  converted  into  cer- 
tainty. According  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Persian 
usage,  he  had  taken  to  himself  the  entire  harem  of  his 
predecessor,  among  whose  wives  was  numbered  Phsedyme, 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  Persian  named  Otanes.  At 
the  instance  of  her  father,  Phsedyme  undertook  the  danger- 
ous task  of  feeling  the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept, 
and  thus  detected  the  absence  of  ears.2  Otanes,  possessed 
of  the  decisive  information,  lost  no  time  in  concerting, 
with  five  other  noble  Achsemenids,  means  for  ridding 
themselves  of  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  Mede,  a  Magian, 
and  a  man  without  ears;3  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  the 
satrap  of  Persis  proper,  arriving  just  in  time  to  join  the 
conspiracy  as  the  seventh.  How  these  seven  noblemen 
slew  Smerdis  in  his  palace  at  Susa — how  they  subsequent- 
ly debated  among  themselves  whether  they  should  estab- 
lish in  Persia  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy — 
how,  after  the  first  of  the  three  had  been  resolved  upon, 
it  was  determined  that  the  future  king,  whichever  he  might 
be,  should  be  bound  to  take  his  wives  only  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  seven  conspirators — how  Darius  became  king 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  horse  being  the  first  to  neigh 
among  those  of  the  conspirators  at  a  given  spot,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  groom  CEbares — how  Otanes,  standing 

1  Herodot.  iii.  67.  Compare  the  description  of  the 

1  Herodot.  iii.  68-69.  insupportahle  repugnance  of  the 

3  Herodot.  iii.  69-73.  apymsQa  Greeks  of  Kyrene  to  be  governed 

JAE-J    EovTs;    Uipzy.1,    uno  MT,?VJ    dv-  by   the   lame  Battus    (Herodot.  iv. 

8p6?    [Aayc/'j.    xal     -ro'ito'j     UJT-J;     oux  161). 
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aside  beforehand  from  this  lottery  for  the  throne,  reserved 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  descendants  perfect  freedom 
and  exemption  from  the  rule  of  the  future  king,  whichso- 
ever might  draw  the  prize — all  these  incidents  may  be 
found  recounted  by  Herodotus  with  his  usual  vivacity,  but 
with  no  small  addition  of  Hellenic  ideas  as  well  as  of 
dramatic  ornament. 

It  was  thus  that  the  upright  tiara,  the  privileged 
head-dnss  of  the  Persian  kings, J  passed  away  from  the 
lineage  of  Cyrus,  yet  without  departing  from  the  great 
phratry  of  the  Achseinenidse — to  which  Darius  and  his 
father  Eystaspes,  as  well  as  Cyrus,  belonged.  That  im- 
portant fact  is  unquestionable,  and  probably  the  acts  as- 
cribed to  the  seven  conspirators  are  in  the  main  true,  apart 
from  thdr  discussions  and  intentions.  But,  on  this  as 
well  as  03i  other  occasions,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against 
an  illusion  which  the  historical  manner  of  Herodotus  is 
apt  to  cnate.  He  presents  to  us  with  so  much  descriptive 
force  th«  personal  narrative — individual  action  _  ....  , 

I          -n.       11     -A  Political 

and  speech,  with  all  its  accompanying  hopes,  bearing  of 
fears,  dcubts  and  passions — that  our  attention  ihis  C01^ 
is  distracted  from  the  political  bearing  of  what  Smerdis  re- 
is  going  on:  which  we  are  compelled  often  to  presents 

',..,,  £  ,  „  Median 

gather  UD  irom  hints  in  the  speeches  oi  periorm-  prepon- 
ers.  or  from  consequences  afterwards  indirect-  derance, 

i        TTT-L  j_i  n  j.i         •          which  is 

ly  noacad.     When  we  put  together  all  the  in-  again  put 
cideiial  notices  which  he  lets  drop,  it  will  be   ^ow.n  by 
fount  that  the  change  of  sceptre  from  Smerdis 
to  £arius  was  a  far  larger  political  event  than  his  direct 
narntive  would  seem  to  announce.     Smerdis  represents 
prepnderance  to  the  J\Iedes  over  the  Persians,  and  com- 
paraive  degradation  to  the  latter;  who,  by  the  installation 
of  larius,  are  again  placed  in  the  ascendent.     The  JVIedes 
andthe  Magians  are  in  this  case  identical;  for  the  Magians, 
thoigh  indispensable   in   the    capacity  of  priests  to  the 
Perians,  were  essentially  one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes.2 
It  tins  appears   that  though  Smerdis  ruled  as  a  son  of 

1    Compare     Aristophan.      Aves,  high    and    erect    above    the    head. 

4^7,  .vith    the    Scholia,    and  Hero-  Sec    the    notes    of  Wessoling    and 

dot.rii.  01;  Arrian,  iy.  G,  29.     'iho  Sclnvvighliuser  upon    r.lXoi  d-aysse 

c:\p  if  the  Persians    generally  was  in  Huroilot.  I.  c. 

loo';,     low,     cliniriiiLt     .•>.";." >ut     tho  2  lieieaut.  i.  lui-129. 
hea   in  folds;  that  of  the  king  wag 
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the  great  Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by  means  of  Medes  and 
Magians,  depriving  the  Persians  of  that  supreme  privilege 
and  predominance  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  * 
"We  see  this  by  what  followed  immediately  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Smerdis  and  his  brother  in  the  palace.  The 
seven  conspirators,  exhibiting  the  bloody  heads  of  both 
these  victims  as  an  evidence  of  their  deed,  instigated  the 
Persians  in  Susa  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Mtgians, 
many  of  whom  were  actually  slain,  and  the  rest  cnly  es- 
caped by  flight,  concealment,  or  the  hour  of  night  And 
the  anniversary  of  this  day  was  celebrated  afterwards 
among  the  Persians  by  a  solemnity  and  festival,  caled  the 
Magophonia;  no  31agian  being  ever  allowed  on  tha:  day  to 
appear  in  public.2  The  descendants  of  the  Sevei  main- 
tained a  privileged  name  and  rank,3  even  down  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  authority  oc  Darius 
was  not  readily  acknowledged  throughout  the  emjire,  and 

1  In  the  speech  which  Herodotus  Welt,  part  i.  Abth.  i.  p.*31). 

puts  into  the  mouth    of  Kambyses  i  Herodot.  iii.  79.     S^arijisvot  84 

on  his  death-bed,  addressed  to  the  -a    if^tipiSii,     IXTEIVOV  >xou     tivi 

Persians    around    him   in   a  strain  ,xiyOV   eSpisrxov   el  8e   pi  vj;  e*sX- 

of  prophetic  adjuration  (iii.  65),  he  Qojja  ISXE,    sXt-ov  av  O'j5-;o  (jLiyov. 

says-K*t  07)   OJA^   Ta8s  £-13x7;—  to,  Ta-JTT)v  -si-,  r^ipr^  tepir.stwai  Hsp. 


TU>V 


aal  ^acjiv  ojxw  xai  (xiXtiTa  :AXai(te-  iv  ^-^  6pT7)-<  fi^iX^v   d-AfOjji,   TJ 

VlOEtOv   T0131     capSOOOt,    (ITj     ZSpllSsiV  xsxXTjTIl    OrTO    n£D3£U),    M370<?»»ia. 

tifi  TJT^M-^'iV    «u-i?   «   Mr,5i'jc   r.t-         The  periodical  celebration  .f  tha 

piEXQouuav    4XX'    e*ts    SoXtu    lyouoi  Magophonia  is  attested  by  Kgsias 

au-rrjv  xTTjjauEvoi   (the   personifica-  -one  of  the  few  points  of  cortoleta 

tion  of  the  deceased  son  of  Cyrus),  agreement    with    Herodotus.    Ha 

86Xu>    4*ot(«e^vat    u-6    Ofistov    SITE  farther    agrees    in    saying    tilt    a 

»at  O&EVEI  TEW  x«TtpYaad(ievot,   s<li-  ilagian  usurped  the  throne,  thrugh 

vei   -/.a-ri    TO    xdpTEpot   dvastbsa^ftai  likeness  of  person  to  the  decased 

(the  forcible  opposition  of  the  Me-  gon  of  Cyrus,  whom  Kambyseshad 

des  to  Darius,  which  he  put  down  slain-but  all  his  other  staterants 

by  superior   force    on   the  Persian  differ    from    Herodotus    (Kteias 

side):    compare   the   speech  of  Go-  10-14). 

bryas,    one    of  the    seven   Persian         3  Even  at  the  battle  of  Arbea— 

conspirators   (iii.  73),   and   that   of  -Sninmas  Orsines  praerat,  a  serem 

Prexaspes    (iii.    75);    also    Plato,  Persia  oriundus,  ad  Cyrum  qno-ae, 

Legg.  in.  12.  p.  695.  nobilissimum  regem,  originemsui 

Heeren  has  taken  a  correct  view  referens."    (Quintus  Curtius,  iv!2, 

of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  the  Maqian  7,    or  iv.  45.  7,   Zumpt.)  :    compre 

and  its    political   character  (Ideen  Strabo,     xi.     p.    531;     Florus,  iu. 

iiber  den   Verkehr,   Ac.   der  Alien  5,  1. 
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that  an  interval  of  confusion  ensued  before  it  be-  E 
came  so.1  The  Medes  actually  revolted,  and  theVMed°es 
tried  to  maintain  themselves  by  force  against  ~suy~d 
Darius,  who  however  found  means  to  subdue  iTiscon- 
them:  though  when  he  convoked  his  troops 
from  the  various  provinces,  he  did  not  receive 
from  the  satraps  universal  obedience.  The  powerful 
Orcetes  especially,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cyrus 
satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  not  only  sent  no  troops  to  the 
aid  of  Darius  against  the  Medes,2  but  even  took  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  government  to  put  to  death 
his  private  enemy  Mitrobates  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  ap- 
propriate that  satrapy  in  addition  to  his  own.  Aryandes 
also,  the  satrap  nominated  by  Kambyses  in  Egypt,  com- 
ported himself  as  the  equal  of  Darius  rather  than  as  his 
subject.3  The  subject  provinces  generally,  to  whomSmer- 
dis  had  granted  remission  of  tribute  and  military  service 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  were  grateful  and  attached  to 
his  memory,  and  noway  pleased  with  the  new  dynasty. 
Moreover  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  conceived  a  year 
or  two  before  it  was  executed,  took  its  rise  from  the  feel- 
ings of  this  time.4  But  the  renewal  of  the  old  conflict 
between  the  two  principal  sections  of  the  empire,  Medes 
and  Persians,  is  doubtless  the  most  important  feature  in 
this  political  revolution.  The  false  Smerdis  with  his  bro- 
ther, both  of  them  Medes  and  Mapians,  had  revived_the 
Median  nationality  to  a  state  of  supremacy  over  the  Per- 
sian, recalling  the  memory  of  what  it  had  been  under 
Astyages:  while  Darius — a  pure  Persian,  and  not  (like  the 
mule  Cyrus)  half  Mede  and  half  Persian — replaced  the 
Persian  nationality  in  its  ascendent  condition,  though  not 
without  the  necessity  of  suppressing  by  force  a  rebellion 
of  the  Medes.5 

1  Herodot.  iii.    127.     AoipEiOi;— arc  3  Herodot.  iv.  166.    '0  Si'Apyivvr.c 
oiBiOvTiovoisTi  T<I)v  7:pT)Y;j.iT<uv,&c. —  r^  oiJ7rj;   TTJC  AlyJrTO'J    orspyos  Oro 
mention  of  the  rspcr/T,  (iii.  12fi,  150).  Ki\ifi;>a=.u>     x3T;37Ea>;'      o?     uj-Eptp 

2  Herodot.  iii.  12fi".    Ms-a  yip  TO-J  xpovu>  roipt-sopisvcn;  Aspsiaj  SutpOipr). 
Kau.3'J3ito  Oi<3Tc,v,    x-u  -tis-i  Miyujv  4   Herodot.  iii.  67-150. 

TTJV  ^3t).T,iv,  IASVCOV  i-i  TTCJI  SapStsv          5  Herodot.  i.  130.     'A a 7 'jay 7;;;   [JLSV 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  recusant  Medes  was  not  the  only  embarrassment  of  the 


7totr,ja3i,  xoi"di:saT7]cjav  01:6  Aapsioo' 
d~03TavT£c  SE,  cnlaco  xaTSOTpastlT)- 
oav,  jxayjg  vixTjSev-s?'  TOTE  SE,  sicl 
'As-uaYsoc,  ot  Xlepoai  TE  xai  6  Kupo; 
snavaotavTS?  Total  M^Soiot,  ^px<>v 

TO   dltO   TG'JTOO   T1J5   'Adirji;. 

This  passage— asserting  that  the 
Medes,  some  time  after  the  depo- 
sition of  AstyagSs  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Persian  supremacy  by 
Cyras,  repented  of  having  suffered 
their  discontent  against  Astyages 
to  place  this  supremacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  revolted 
from  Da'rius,  and  were  reconquered 
after  a  contest — appears  to  me  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  chro- 
nologists.  Dodwell,  Larcher,  and 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (indeed  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  chronologists) 
explain  it  as  alluding  to  a  revolt 
of  the  Medes  against  the  Persian 
king  Darius  Kothus,  mentioned  in 
the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon  (i.  2, 
12),  and  belonging  to  the  year  408 
B.C.  See  Larcher  ad  Herodot.  i. 
130,  and  his  Vie  d'Herodote,  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  (p.  Ixxxix) ; 
also  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
ad  ann.  408  and  455,  and  his  Appen- 
dix, c.  18,  p.  316. 

The  revolt  of  the  Medes  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, completely  distinct  from  the 
revolt  mentioned  by  Xenophon: 
to  identify  the  two,  as  these  emi- 
nent chronologists  do,  is  an  hypo- 
thesis not  only  having  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  open  to  grave 
objection.  The  revolt  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  was  against  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  not  against  Darius 
Nothus;  and  I  have  set  forthwith 
peculiar  care  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  and 
accession  of  the  former,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  all  de- 
cidedly imply  that  conflict  between 


Median  and  Persian  supremacy, 
which  Herodotus  directly  announ- 
ces in  the  passage  now  before  us. 

1.  "When    Herodotus    speaks    of 
Darius,   without  any  adjective  de- 
signation, why  should  we  imagine 
that   he    means    any    other    than 
Darius  the   son   of  Hystaspes,   on 
whom  he   dwells   so    copiously  in 
his   narrative?     Once   only  in  the 
course     of    his    history    (ix.    108) 
another  Darius  (the  young  prince, 
son  of  Xerxgs  the  first)  is  mention- 
ed; but  with  this  exception,  Darius 
son    of    Hystaspes    is    uniformly 
throughout    the    work    spoken    of 
under    his     simple    name :    Darius 
Kothus  is  never  alluded  to  at  all. 

2.  The    deposition    of   Astyagss 
took  place  in  559  B.C.;    the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Darius  occurred 
in  520  B.C.    Now  repentance  on  the 
part   of  the  Medes,   for  what  they 
had    done  at  the   former   of  those 
two  epochs,  might  naturally  prompt 
them  to  try  to  repair  it  in  the  lat- 
ter.   But   between   the    deposition 
of  Astyages  in  559  B.C.,  and  the  revolt 
mentioned   by    Xenophon    against 
Darius  Notiius  in  408  B.C.,   the  in- 
terval is  more  than  150  years.    To 
ascribe  a  revolt  which   took  place 
in  408  B.C.  to  repentance  for  some- 
thing which  had  occurred  150  years 
before,  is  unnatural  and  far-fetched, 
if  not  positively  inadmissible. 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to 
show  that  the  natural  construction 
of  the  passage  in  Herodotus  points 
to  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
not  to  Darius  Xothus;  but  this  is 
not  all.  There  are  yet  stronger 
reasons  why  the  reference  to  Darius 
Nothus  should  be  discarded. 

The  supposed  mention  in  Hero- 
dotus of  a  fact  so  late  as  40S  B.C. 
perplexes  the  whole  chronology  of 
his  life  and  authorship.  Accord- 
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first  years  of  Darius.     Orcetes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 

and  Ionia,  ruling  seemingly  the  entire  western  coast  of 

ing  to  the  usual  statement  of  his  consent  of  the  Persians  in  the  go- 
biography, -which  there  is  no  reason  vernment  of  Egypt,  is  to  he  re- 
to  call  in  question,  he  was  born  ferred  to  a  fact  which  happened 
in  484  B.C.  Here  then  is  an  event  subsequent  to  the  year  414  B.C.,  or 
alluded  to  in  his  history,  which  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus ; 
occurred  when  the  historian  was  since  it  was  in  that  year  that 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  the  al-  Amyrtseus  acquired  the  government 
lusion  to  which  he  must  be  pre-  of  Egypt.  But  this  opinion  rests 
sumed  to  have  written  when  about  altogether  upon  the  assumption, 
eighty  years  old,  if  not  more;  for  that  a  certain  Amyrtmus,  whose 
his  mention  of  the  fact  by  no  name  and  date  occur  in  Manetho 
means  implies  that  it  was  particu-  (see  Eusebius,  Chronicon),  is  the 
larly  recent.  Those  who  adopt  same  person  as  the  Amyrtseus 
this  view  do  not  imagine  that  he  mentioned  in  Herodotus ;  which 
wrote  his  whole  history  at  that  identity  is  not  only  not  proved, 
age;  but  they  maintain  that  he  but  is  extremely  improbable,  since 
made  later  additions,  of  which  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  (F.  H. 
they  contend  that  this  is  one.  I  Appendix,  p.  317),  while  maintain- 
do  not  say  that  this  is  impossible:  ing  the  identity — "He  (Amyrtffius) 
we  know  that  Isokrates  composed  had  conducted  a  war  against  the 
his  Pauathenaic  oration  at  the  age  Persian  government  more  than 
of  ninety-four;  but  it  must  be  ad-  fifty  years  before."  This  though 
mitted  to  be  highly  improbable —  not  impossible,  is  surely  very  im- 
a  supposition  which  ought  not  to  probable  ;  it  is  at  least  equally 
be  advanced  without  some  cogent  probable  that  the  Arnyrtitus  of 
proof  to  support  it.  But  here  no  Mauetho  was  a  different  person 
proof  whatever  is  produced.  He-  from  (perhaps  even  the  grandson 
rodotus  mentions  a  revolt  of  the  of)  that  Amyrteus  in  Herodotus 
Medes  against  Darius — Xenophon  who  had  carried  on  war  against 
also  mentions  a  revolt  of  the  Me-  the  Persian  more  than  fifty  years 
des  against  Darius;  hence  chrono-  before;  it  appears  to  me,  indeed, 
logists  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  that  this  is  the  more  reasonable 
of  course,  that  both  authors  must  hypothesis  of  the  two. 
allude  to  the  same  event;  though  I  have  permitted  myself  to  pro- 
the  supposition  is  unnatural  as  long  this  note  to  an  unusual  length, 
regards  the  text,  and  still  more  because  the  supposed  mention  of 
unnatural  as  regards  the  biography  such  recent  events  in  the  history 
of  Herodotus.  of  Herodotus,  as  those  in  the  reign 
lu  respect  to  that  biography,  Mr.  of  Darius  Nothus,  has  introduced 
Clinton  appears  to  me  to  have  very  gratuitous  assumptions  as  to 
adoptedanotliererroneous  opinion  ;  the  time  and  manner  in  which  that 
iu  which,  however,  both  Larcher  history  was  composed.  It  cannot 
and  Wesseling  are  against  him,  be  shown  that  there  is  a  single 
though  Dahlmuim  and  Heyse  agree  event  of  precise  and  ascertained 
with  him.  Ho  maintains  that  the  date,  alluded  to  in  his  history, 
passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  15),  later  than  the  capture  of  the  Lace- 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Pausiris  djemonian  heralds  in  the  year  430 
succeeded  his  father  Amyrta;us  by  B.C.  (Herodot.  vii.  1^7:  see  Larcher, 
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Asia  Minor — possessing  a  large  military  force  and  revenue, 
and  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  1000  native  Persians — 
maintained  a  haughty  independence.  He  secretly  made 
away  with  couriers  sent  to  summon  him  to  Susa,  and  even 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  principal  Persians 
who  had  privately  offended  him.  Darius,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  attack  him  by  open  force,  proposed  to  the  chief 
Persians  at  Susa  the  dangerous  problem  of  destroying  him 
by  stratagem.  Thirty  among  them  volunteered  to  under- 
take it,  and  Bagseus  son  of  Artontes,  to  whom  on  drawing 
lots  the  task  devolved,  accomplished  it  by  a  manoeuvre 
which  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  Ottoman  government 
in  its  embarrassments  with  contumacious  Pachas.  Having 
proceeded  to  Sardis,  furnished  with  many  different  royal 
ordinances,  formally  set  forth  and  bearing  the  seal  of 
Darius,  he  was  presented  to  Oroetes  in  audience,  with  the 
public  secretary  of  the  satrapy  close  at  hand,  and  the  Per- 
sian guards  standing  around.  He  presented  his  ordinances 


Vie  d'Hfirodote,  p.  Ixxxix.) ;  and 
this  renders  the  composition  of  his 
history  as  an  entire  work  much 
more  smooth  and  intelligible. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  if  we  read  attentively  Hero- 
dotus vi.  98 — and  reflect  at  the  same 
time  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament  at  Syracuse 
(the  greatest  of  all  Hellenic  disas- 
ters, hardly  inferior  for  its  time  to 
the  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon, 
and  especially  impressive  to  one 
living  at  Thurii,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  life  of  Lysias,  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  805)  happened 
during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus 
in  415  B.C. — we  shall  not  readily 
admit  the  hypothesis  of  additions 
made  to  the  history  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  or  so  late  as 
403  B.C.  Herodotus  would  hardly 
have  dwelt  so  expressly  and  empha- 
tically upon  mischief  done  by 
Greeks  to  each  other  in  the  reigns 
of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes 
and  Artaxerxes,  if  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  greater  mischiefs  so 
inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Darius 


Kothus,  and  had  kept  his  history 
before  him  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting new  events.  The  destruction 
of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse 
would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  striking  to  his  imagination 
than  the  revolt  of  the  Medos  against 
Darius  Nothus,  and  would  have 
impelled  him  with  much  greater 
force  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  chap- 
ter vi.  98. 

The  sentiment  too  which  Hero- 
dotus places  in  the  mouth  of  De- 
maratus  respecting  the  Spartans 
(vii.  104)  appears  to  have  been 
written  before  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  Sphakteria,  in  425  B.C., 
rather  than  after  it :  compare  Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  40. 

Dahlmann  i.Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p. 
41-47)  and  Heyse  (Qurestiones  He- 
rodotece,  p.  74-77,  Berlin  1827)  both 
profess  to  point  out  six  passages 
in  Herodotus  which  mark  events 
of  later  date  than  430  B.C.  But  none 
of  the  chronological  indications 
which  they  adduce  appear  to  me 
trustworthy. 
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to  be  read  aloud  by  the  secretary,  choosing  first  those 
which  related  to  matters  of  no  great  importance;  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  guards  listened  with  profound  reverence, 
and  that  the  king's  name  and  seal  imposed  upon  them  ir- 
resistibly, he  ventured  upon  the  real  purport  of  his  peril- 
ous mission.  An  ordinance  was  handed  to  the  secretary, 
and  read  by  him  aloud,  as  follows:  "Persians,  king  Darius 
forbids  you  to  serve  any  longer  as  guards  to  Oroetes."  The 
obedient  guards  at  once  delivered  up  their  spears,  when 
Bagseus  caused  the  final  warrant  to  be  read  to  them:  "King 
Darius  commands  the  Persians  in  Sardis  to  kill  Oroetes." 
The  guards  drew  their  swords  and  killed  him  on  the  spot: 
his  large  treasure  was  conveyed  to  Susa:  Darius  became 
undisputed  master,  and  probably  Bagseus  satrap. * 

Another  devoted  adherent,  and  another  yet  more 
memorable  piece  of  cunning,laidprostrate  before  Revolt  of 
Darius  the  mighty  walls  and  gates  of  the  revolted  Babylon. 
Babylon.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  employed  them- 
selves assiduously — both  during  the  lax  provincial  super- 
intendence of  the  false  Smerdis  and  during  the  period  of 
confusion  and  conflict  which  elapsed  before  Darius  became 
firmly  established  and  obeyed — in  making  every  prepara- 
tion both  for  declaring  and  sustaining  their  independence. 
Having  accumulated  a  large  store  of  provisions  and  other 
requisites  for  a  long  siege,  without  previous  detection, 
they  at  length  proclaimed  their  independence  openly.  Such 
was  the  intensity  of  their  resolution  to  shake  off  the  yoke, 
that  they  had  recourse  to  a  proceeding,  which,  if  correctly 
reported  by  Herodotus,  forms  one  of  the  most  frightful 
enormities  recorded  in  his  history.  To  make  their  pro- 
visions last  out  longer,  they  strangled  all  the  women  in 
the  city,  reserving  only  their  mothers,  and  one  woman  to 
each  family  for  the  purpose  of  baking.2  We  cannot  but 
suppose  that  this  has  been  magnified  from  a  partial  into  a 
universal  destruction;  but  taking  it  even  with  such  allow- 
ance, it  illustrates  that  ferocious  force  of  will — and  that 
predominance  of  strong  nationality,  combined  with  anti- 
pathy to  foreigners,  over  all  the  gentler  sympathies — which 
seems  to  mark  the  Semitic  nations,  and  which  may  be 
traced  so  conspicuously  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Josephus. 

Darius,  assembling  all  the  forces  in  his  power,  laid 
siege  to  the  revolted  city,  but  could  make  no  impression 

«  Herodot.  ill.  127,  128.  z  Herodot.  iii.  150. 
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upon  it  either  by  force  or  by  stratagem.  He  tried  to  repeat 
the  proceeding  by  which  Cyrus  had  taken  it  at  first;  but 
the  besieged  were  found  this  time  on  their  guard.  The 
siege  had  lasted  twenty  months  without  the  smallest  pro- 
gress, and  the  Babylonians  derided  the  besiegers  from  the 
height  of  their  impregnable  walls,  when  a  distinguished 
Persian  nobleman  Zopyrus — son  of  Megabyzus  who  had 
been  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis — 
presented  himself  one  day  before  Darius  in  a  state  of 
frightful  mutilation.  His  nose  and  ears  were  cut  off,  and 
his  body  misused  in  every  way.  He  had  designedly  thus 
maimed  himself,  "thinking  it  intolerable  that  Assyrians 
should  thus  laugh  the  Persians  to  scorn," l  in  the  intention, 
which  he  presently  intimated  to  Darius,  of  passing  into 
the  town  as  a  deserter,  with  the  view  of  betraying  it — for 
which  purpose  measures  were  concerted.  The  Babylonians, 
seeing  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank  in  so  calamitous  a 
condition,  readily  believed  his  assurance  that  he  had  been 
thus  punished  by  the  king's  order,  and  that  he  came  over 
to  them  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  for  himself  signal 
vengeance.  Entrusted  by  them  with  the  command  of  a 
detachment,  he  gained  several  advantages  in  different 
sallies,  according  to  previous  concert  with  Darius,  until 
at  length  the  Babylonians,  grateful  and  confident,  placed 
under  his  charge  the  principal  gates.  .  At  the  critical 
moment  these  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Persians 
became  masters  of  the  city.2 

Thus  was  the  impregnable  Babylon  a  second  time 
Recon-  reduced.3  Darius  took  precautions  on  this 
nncT'df  occasion  to  put  it  out  of  condition  for  resisting 
mantled  by  a  third  time.  He  caused  the  walls  and  gates 
Darius.  to  be  demolished,  and  three  thousand  of  the 
principal  citizens  to  be  crucified.  The  remaining  in- 

1  Herodot  iii.  155.    Sstvov  Tt  iroisO-  taken  place,  not  under  Darius,  but 
(liVOc/Aoo'Jpiout;  mpaTjtTi  -xaTaYsXav.  under  his  son  and    successor  Xer- 
Compare  the  speech  of  Mardonius,  xes.    He  says  that  the  Babylonians, 
vii.  9.  revolting,  slew  their  satrap  Zopy- 

The  horror  of  Darius,  at  the  first  rus  ;    that   they   were   besieged  by 

sight  of  Zopyrus  in  this  condition,  Xerxes,  and    that   Megabyzus   son 

is    strongly    dramatised    by    Hero-  of   Xopyrus    caused  the  city  to  be 

dotus.  taken  by  practising  that  very  stra- 

2  Herodot.  iii.  154-158.  tagem    which    Herodotus    ascribes 
5  ICtesias    represents    the    revolt  to     Zopyrus     him.-elf    (Persica,    0. 

and  recapture  of  Babylon  to  have      20-22). 
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habitants  were  left  in  the  dismantled  city,  fifty  thousand 
women  being  levied  by  assessment  upon  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  women  strangled 
when  it  first  revolted.  1  Zopyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of 
the  territory  for  life,  with  enjoyment  of  its  entire  revenues, 
receiving  besides  every  additional  reward  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Darius  to  bestow,  and  generous  assurances 
from  the  latter  that  he  would  rather  have  Zopyrus  without 
wounds  than  the  possession  of  Babylon.  I  have  already 
intimated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  here  mentioned  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete 
and  continuous,  nor  was  there  any  necessity  that  it  should 
be  so.  Partial  demolition  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 

This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  "Pour  (Stouffer  ces  troubles,  le 

fact,  that  Megabyzus  was  general  czar  part  secretement  de  Vienne, 

of  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt  in  arrive  enfin  a  Moscou,  et  surprend 

the  war  with  the  Athenians,  about  tout  le  monde  par  sa  presence:  il 

460  B.C.  (Diodor.  Sic,  xi.  75-77).  recompense  leg  troupes  qui  out 

He  would  hardly  have  been  sent  vaincu  les  Strelitz :  les  prisons 

on  active  service  had  he  been  so  etaient  pleines  do  ces  malheureux. 

fearfully  mutilated:  moreover,  the  Si  leur  crime  6ta.it  grand,  le  cha- 

•whole  story  of  Kt&sias  appears  to  timent  le  fut  aussi.  Leurs  chefs, 

me  far  less  probable  than  that  of  plusieura  officiers,  et  quelques 

Herodotus;  for  on  this,  as  on  other  pretres,  furent  condamnes  a  la 

occasions,  to  blend  the  two  toge-  mort :  quelques-uns  furent  roues, 

ther  is  impossible.  deux  femmes  enterrees  vives.  On 

1  Herodot.  iii.  159,  160.  "From  pendit  autour  des  murailles  de  la 

the  women  thus  introduced  (says  ville  et  on  fit  p6rir  dans  d'autres 

Herodotus)  the  present  Babyloni-  supplices  deuxmille  Stre'litz  :  leurs 

ans  are  sprung."  corps  resterent  doux  jours  exposes 

To  crucify  subdued  revolters  by  sur  les  grands  chcmins,  et  surtout 
thousands  is,  fortunately,  so  little  autour  du  monastere  ou  r£sidaient 
in  harmony  with  modern  European  les  princesses  Sophie  et  Eudoxe. 
manners,  that  it  may  notbe  amiss  On  firigea  des  colonnes  de  pierre 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  ou  le  crime  et  le  chatiment  furent 
reader  in  the  accuracy  of  Herodo-  graves.  Tin  tres-grand  nombre  qui 
tus,  by  producing  an  analogous  avaient  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  en- 
narrative  of  incidents  far  more  fans  furent  disperses  avec  leurs 
recent.  Voltaire  gives,  from  the  families  dans  la  Sib£rie,  dans  le 
MS.  of  General  Lefort,  one  of  the  royaume  d' Astrakhan,  daus  le  pays 
principal  and  confidential  officers  d'Azof :  par  la  du  moins  leur  pu- 
of  Peter  the  Great,  the  following  nition  fut  utile  a  1'etat  :  ils  servi- 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  rent  S,  defrichcr  des  terres  qui 
revolted  Strelitzes  at  Moscow  in  manquaient  d'habitans  et  de  cul- 
1 '.','3  :  these  Strelitzes  were  the  eld  ture."  (Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Russie, 
native  militia  or  Janissaries  of  the  part  i.  ch.  x.  torn.  31.  of  the  CKu- 
Etissian  C/ars,  opposed  to  all  the  vres  Completes  de  Voltaire,  p.  14S, 
reforms  of  Peter.  cd.  Paris,  1S25.) 
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leave  the  city  without  defence;  and  the  description  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  stood  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  proves  that  portions  of  the  walls  yet  sub- 
sisted. One  circumstance  is  yet  to  be  added  in  reference 
to  the  subsequent  condition  of  Babylon  under  the  Persian 
empire.  The  city  with  the  territory  belonging  to  it  con- 
stituted a  satrapy,  which  not  only  paid  a  larger  tribute 
(one  thousand  Euboic  talents  of  silver)  and  contributed 
a  much  larger  amount  of  provisions  in  kind  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Persian  court,  than  any  other  among 
the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  empire,  but  furnished  besides 
an  annual  supply  of  five  hundred  eunuch  youths.1  "We 
may  presume  that  this  was  intended  in  part  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  past  revolt,  since  the  like  obligation  was 
not  imposed  upon  any  other  satrapy. 

Thus  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  Darius 
Organize,-  occupied  it  for  thirty-six  years.  His  reign  was 
tion  of  one  Of  organization,  different  from  that  of  his 
sian  empire  two  predecessors;  a  difference  which  the  Per- 
by  Darius,  sians  well  understood  and  noted,  calling  Cyrus 
the  father,  Kanibyses  the  master,  and  Darius  the  retail- 
trader  or  huckster.2  In  the  mouth  of  the  Persians  this 
latter  epithet  must  be  construed  as  no  insignificant  com- 
pliment, since  it  intimates  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
some  methodical  order  into  the  imperial  administration 
and  finances.  Under  the  two  former  kings  there  was  no 
definite  amount  of  tribute  levied  upon  the  subject  pro- 
vinces. They  furnished  what  were  called  presents,  subject 
to  no  fixed  limit  except  such  as  might  be  satisfactory  to 
the  satrap  in  each  district.  But  Darius — succeeding  as 
he  did  to  Smerdis,  who  had  rendered  himself  popular  with 
the  provinces  by  large  financial  exemptions,  and  having 
farther  to  encounter  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  from 
Persians,  his  former  equals  in  rank — probably  felt  it 
expedient  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  the  burden  of  un- 
defined exactions.  He  distributed  the  whole  empire  into 

1  Herodot.  iii.  02.  deceiver  generally:  see  Etyruolo- 
5  Herodot.  iii.  SO.  What  the  Per-  gic.  Magn.  p.  490,  11,  and  Suidas, 
eian  denomination  was,  which  He-  v.  Kdni^Xoc.  10  6'  AiayuXo?  Ta  66- 
rculotus  or  his  informants  trans-  Xta  riv-a  xcO.el  xanr,Xa — "Kaz^Xa 
lured  v.arTjXfjq,  we  do  not  know;  rtpojsipoj-i  -sy<r,fJLaT7.."  (JEschylus, 
1>ut  this  latter  word  was  used  often  Fragment.  328,  ed.  Dindorf:  coin- 
by  Greeks  to  signify  a  cheat  or  pare  Kuril  i\  Hippolyt.  953.) 
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twenty  departments,  imposing  upon  each  a  fixed  annual 
tax,  and  a  fixed  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
court.  This  must  doubtless  have  been  a  great  improvement, 
though  the  limitation  of  the  sum  which  the  Great  King 
at  Susa  would  require,  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  satrap 
in  his  own  province  from  indefinite  requisitions  beyond 
it.  The  satrap  was  a  little  king,  who  acted  nearly  as  he 
pleased  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  province, 
subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  sending  up  the  imperial 
tribute,  of  keeping  off  foreign  enemies,  and  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  military  contingent  for  the  foreign  enterprises 
of  the  Great  King.  To  every  satrap  was  attached  a  royal 
secretary  or  comptroller  of  the  revenue,1  who  probably 
managed  the  imperial  finances  in  the  province,  and  to 
whom  the  court  of  Susa  might  perhaps  look  as  a  watch 
upon  the  satrap  himself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Persian  authorities  in  any  province  meddled  with  the 
details  of  taxation  or  contribution,  as  they  bore  upon  in- 
dividuals. The  court  having  fixed  the  entire  sum  payable 
by  the  satrapy  in  the  aggregate,  the  satrap  or  the  secretary 
apportioned  it  among  the  various  component  districts, 
towns,  or  provinces,  leaving  to  the  local  authorities  in 
each  of  these  latter  the  task  of  assessing  it  upon  individual 
inhabitants.  From  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as  from 
indolence  of  temper  and  political  incompetence,  the  Per- 
sians were  compelled  to  respect  the  authorities  which  they 
found  standing  both  in  town  and  country,  and  to  leave  in 
their  hands  a  large  measure  of  genuine  influence;  frequently 
overruled  indeed  by  oppressive  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  satrap,  whenever  any  of  his  passions  prompted — 
but  never  entirely  superseded.  In  the  important  towns 
and  stations,  Persian  garrisons  were  usually  kept,  and 
against  the  excesses  of  the  military  there  was  probably 
little  or  no  protection  to  the  subject  people.  Yet  still 
the  provincial  governments  were  allowed  to  continue,  and 
often  even  the  petty  kings  who  had  governed  separate 
districts  during  their  state  of  independence  prior  to  the 

1  Hcroclot.  iii.  128.  This  division  Zumpt).  The  present  Turkish  go- 
of power,  and  double  appointment  vcrnment  nominates  a  Defterdar 
by  the  Great  King,  appears  to  have  as  finance  administrator  in  each 
been  retained  until  the  close  of  provirj<'f,  with  authority  derived 
tlie  Persian  empire:  see  Quintus  directly  i'rom  itself,  and  profes?- 
Curtius,  v.  1,  17-20  (v.  3,  19-21,  edly  independent  of  the  Pacha. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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Persian  conquest,  retained  their  title  and  dignity  as 
tributaries  to  the  court  of  Susa.1  The  empire  of  the  Great 
King  was  thus  an  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
connected  together  by  no  tie  except  that  of  common  fear 
and  subjection — noway  coherent  nor  self-supporting,  nor 
pervaded  by  any  common  system  or  spirit  of  nationality. 
It  resembled  in  its  main  political  features,  the  Turkish 
andPersian  empires  of  the  present  day,2  though  distinguish- 
ed materially  by  the  many  differences  arising  out  of 
Mahometanism  and  Christianity,  and  perhaps  hardly 
reaching  the  same  extreme  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and 
cruelty  in  detail. 

Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty 
satrapies,  each  including  a  certain  continuous 
sa^apies  territory,  and  one  or  more  nations  inhabiting  it, 
fixed  tri  *^e  names  °^  which  Herodotus  sets  forth.  The 
bute  ap-  amount  of  tribute  payable  by  each  satrapy  was 
portioned  determined:  payable  in  gold,  according  to  the 

to  each.  -mi-      j.   i      i.     i.      J.T      T    T  •       J.T. 

Jiiuboic  talent,  by  the  Indians  in  the  eastern- 
most satrapy — in  silver,  according  to  the  Babylonian  or 
larger  talent,  by  the  remaining  nineteen.  Herodotus  com- 
putes the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13:  1.  From  the  nine- 
teen satrapies  which  paid  in  silver,  there  was  levied  annu- 
ally the  sum  of  7740  Babylonian  talents,  equal  to  some- 
thing about  2,964,000£.  sterling:  from  the  Indians,  who 
alone  paid  in  gold,  there  was  received  a  sum  equal  (at  the 
rate  of  1  :  13)  to  4680  Euboic  talents  of  silver,  or  to  about 
1,290,000?.  sterling.3  To  explain  how  it  happened  that 

*  Herodot.  iii.  15.  total    too    small :    the   charges    on 

'•*  Eespecting  the   administration  some  of  the  satrapies  are  decidedly 

of  the  modern  Persian  empire,  see  smaller  than  the  reality. 
Kinneir,  Geograph.  Memoir  of  Per-         The   vast  sum  of   50,000    talents 

sia,  pp.  29,  43,  47.  is    said    to     have    heen    found    by 

3  Herodot.   iii.  95.     The    text    of  Alexander   the    Great    laid   up   by 

Herodotus    contains   an   erroneous  successive    kings     at    Snsa    alone, 

summing   up  of  items,  which  crit-  besides  the  treasures  at  Persepolis, 

ics   have    no   means    of  correcting  Pasargadfe,  and  elsewhere  (Arrian. 

with  certainty.     Nor  is  it   possible  iii.   16,  22;   Plutarch,    Alexand.  37). 

to   trust    the   large   sum   which  he  Presuming  these  talents  to  be  Ba- 

all^ges   to  have    been    levied  from  bylonian   or  .^Eginaean   talents    (in 

the  Indians,    though   all   the  other  the   proportion  5  :  3    to    Attic   ta- 

items,     included    in    the    nineteen  lents) ,     50,000    talents     would    be 

silver-paying  divisions,  seem  with-  equal    to    1 19,000,000    sterling:    if 

in  the  probable  truth.  Indeed  both  they  were  Attic   talents,    it  would 

Eennell    and  Eobertson  think  the  be   equal    to  ill, 600, 000    sterling. 
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this  one  satrapy  was  charged  with  a  sum  equal  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  aggregate  charge  on  the  other  nineteen,  He- 
rodotus dwells  upon  the  vast  population,  the  extensive 
territory,  and  the  abundant  produce  in  gold,  among  those 
whom  he  calls  Indians — the  easternmost  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  since  beyond  them  there  was  nothing  but  uninhabit- 
able sand — reaching,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  from 
Baktria  southward  along  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  but  how 
far  eastward  we  cannot  determine.  Darius  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  them  and  subdued  them. 
Moreover,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  constructed  and  despatch- 
ed vessels  down  the  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Kaspatyri 
and  the  territory  of  the  Paktyes,  in  its  upper  regions,  all 
the  way  down  to  its  mouth:  then  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
round  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  up  the  Hed  Sea  to 
Egypt.  The  ships  were  commanded  by  a  Greek — Skylax, 
of  Karyanda  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor;1 


The  statements  of  Diodorus  give 
even  much  larger  sums  (xvii.  G6- 
71:  compare  Curtius,  v.  2,  8 ;  v.  6, 
9  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  73'"i).  It  is  plain 
that  the  numerical  affirmations 
were  different  in  di'Terent  authors, 
and  one  cannot  pretend  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  trust-worthiness  of 
such  large  figures  •without  know- 
ing more  of  the  original  returns 
on  which  they  were  founded.  That 
there  were  prodigious  sums  of  gold 
and  silver,  is  quite  unquestionable. 
Respecting  the  statement  of  the 
Persian  revenue  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, see  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ch. 
v.  1,  2. 

Amel<5e  Jaubert,  in  1S06,  esti- 
mated the  population  of  the  mod- 
ern Persian  empire  at  about 
7,0  0,000  souls ;  of  which  about 
6.000,ono  settled  population,  the 
rest  nomadic:  he  also  estimated 
the  Schah's  revenue  at  about 
a^PO/'O"'  toman?,  or  i  l,5f>0,000 
sterling.  Others  calculated  the 
population  higher1,  at  nearer 
12,0  r'.0°0  souls.  Kinneir  gives  the 
revenue  at  somethine  more  than 
*  3, 000, 000  sterling:  he  thinks  that 


the  whole  territory  between  the 
Euphratgs  and  the  Indus  does  not 
contain  above  18,000,000  of  souls 
(Geogr.  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44- 
47:  compare  Eitter,  West-Asien, 
Abthoil.  ii.  Abschn.  iv.  p.  879- 
85<n. 

The,  modern  Persian  empire  con- 
tains not  so  much  as  the  eastern 
half  of  the  ancient,  which  covered 
all  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Egypt  be- 
sides. 

1  Herodot.  ii.  102,  iv.  44.  See 
the  two  Excursus  ofBahr  on  these 
two  chapters,  vol.  ii.  p.  648-671  of 
his  edit,  of  Herodotus. 

It  certainly  is  singular  that  nei- 
ther Ifearchus,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor 
Aristobulus,  nor  Arrian,  take  any 
notice  of  this  remarkable  voyage 
distinctly  asserted  by  Herodotus 
to  have  been  accomplished.  Such 
silence  however  affords  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  calling  the  narra- 
tive in  question.  The  attention  of 
the  Persian  kings,  successors  to 
Darius,  came  to  be  far  more  occu- 
pied with  the  western  than  with 
the  eastern  portions  of  their  em- 
pire. 

M  2 
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who,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  executed  a  scheme  of 
nautical  enterprise  not  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
earlier,  but  also  far  more  extensive,  than  the  famous  voyage 
of  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  only 
went  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  eastern 
portions  of  the  Persian  empire  remained  so  unknown  and 
unvisited  until  the  Macedonian  invasion,  that  we  are  unable 
to  criticise  the  isolated  statements  of  Herodotus.  None 
of  the  Persian  kings  subsequent  to  Darius  appear  to  have 
visited  them,  and  whether  the  prodigious  sum  demandable 
from  them  according  to  the  Persian  rent-roll  was  ever  re- 
gularly levied,  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Persian  India  (Cabul  and  Little  Thibet) 
were  at  that  time  extremely  productive  in  gold,  and  that 
quantities  of  that  metal,  such  as  now  appear  almost  fabu- 
lous, may  have  been  often  obtained.  It  seems  that  the 
produce  of  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  hither- 
to known,  is  obtained  exclusively  near  the  surface;  so 
that  a  country  once  rich  in  that  metal  may  well  have  been 
exhausted  of  its  whole  supply,  and  left  at  a  later  period 
without  any  gold  at  all. 

Of  the  nineteen  silver-paying  satrapies,  the  most  heavi- 
ly imposed  was  Babylonia,  which  paid  1000 
irpon^ae  talents.  The  next  in  amount  of  charge  was 
different  Egypt,  paying  700  talents,  besides  the  produce 
of  the  fish  from  the  lake  of  Moeris:  the  remain- 
ing satrapies  varied  in  amount,  down  as  low  as  170  talents, 
which  was  the  sum  charged  on  the  seventh  satrapy  (in  the 
enumeration  of  Herodotus)  comprising  the  Sattagydse,  the 
Gandarii,  the  Dodikae,  and  the  Aparytse.  The  lonians, 
JEolians,  Magnesians  on  the  Mseander  and  on  Mount  Sipy- 
lus,Karians,Lykians,Milyans,  and  Pamphylians — including 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  southward  of  Kane,  and  from 
thence  round  the  southern  promontory  to  Phaselis — were 
rated  as  one  division,  paying  400  talents.  Yet  we  may 
be  sure  that  much  more  than  this  was  really  taken  from 
the  people,  when  we  read  that  Magnesia  alone  afterwards 
paid  to  Themistokles  a  revenue  of  50  talents  annually.1 
TheMysians  andLydians  were  included,  with  some  others, 
in  another  division;  and  the  Hellespontine  Greeks  in  a 
third,  with  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  Paphlagonians,  Marian- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  138. 
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dynians,  and  Syrians,  paying  360  talents — nearly  the  same 
as  was  paid  by  Syria  proper,  Phenicia  and  Judaea,  with 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Independent  of  this  regular  tribute, 
with  the  undefined  sums  extorted  over  and  above  it,  *  there 
were  some  dependent  nations,  which,  though  exempt  from 
tribute,  furnished  occasional  sums  called  presents.  Far- 
ther contributions  were  exacted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  vast  suite  who  always  personally  attended  the  king. 
One  entire  third  of  this  last  burden  was  borne  by  Baby- 
lonia alone  in  consequence  of  its  exuberant  fertility:2  it 
was  paid  in  produce,  as  indeed  the  peculiar  productions 
of  every  part  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  sent  up  for 
the  regal  consumption. 

However  imperfectly  we  are  now  able  to  follow  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  subject  nations   organizing 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  it  is  extremely  valuable   tendency  of 
as  the  only  professed  statistics  remaining,  of  the   firasrtlua~ 
entire   Persian   empire.     The  arrangement    of  imperial 
satrapies,  which  he  describes,  underwent  modi-    f^^fai 
fication  in  subsequent  times;  at  least  it  does  not   roads  and 
harmonise  with  various  statements  in  the  Ana-   P°sts- 
basis  of  Xenophon,  and  in  other  authors  who  recount  Per- 
sian affairs  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.     But  we 
find  in  no  other  author  except  Herodotus  any  entire  survey 
and  distribution  of  the  empire.     It  is  indeed  a  new  ten- 
dency which  now  manifests  itself  in  the  Persian  Darius, 
compared  with  his  predecessors:  not  simply  to  conquer,  to 
extort,  and  to  give  away — but  to  do  all  this  with  something 
like  method  and  system,3  and  to  define  the  obligations  of 
the  satraps  towards  Susa.     Another  remarkable  example 
of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Darius 
was  the  first  Persian  king  who   coined  money.     His   coin 
both  in  gold  and  silver,  the  Daric,  was  the  earliest  produce 
of  a  Persian  mint.4     The  revenue,  as  brought  to  Susa  in 


per  o>'  the    Ore-it  Kii;r;.    in  rolyoi-      would    bo   a,b  :ut    l<'>s.  3<7.  English. 
mis,    iv.    3,    S->:    also    Ktesias    and      Bu';  it  poems  doubtful  whether  that 


ap.  Ather.teum.  ii.  p.  67. 


ratio  between  cold  and  silver  (10: 1) 


can  be  reckoned  upon  as  the  ordi- 


lerodot.  iv.  3G'j;  Plutarch.  Ki- 


n-olden Dp.ric  as  equal  to 


Id  Daric,  o;'  the  weight  of     lat 
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metallic  money  of  various  descriptions,  was  melted  down 
separately,  and  poured  in  a  fluid  state  into  jars  or  earthen- 
ware vessels.  When  the  metal  had  cooled  and  hardened, 
the  jar  was  broken,  leaving  a  standing  solid  mass  from 
which  portions  were  cut  off  as  the  occasion  required.1  And 
in  addition  to  these  administrative,  financial,  and  monetary 
arrangements,  of  which  Darius  was  the  first  originator,  we 
may  probably  ascribe  to  him  the  first  introduction  of  that 
system  of  roads,  resting-places,  and  permanent  relays  of 
couriers,  which  connected  both  Susa  and  Ekbatana  with 
the  distant  portions  of  the  empire.  Herodotus  describes 
in  considerable  detail  the  imperial  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  a  journey  of  ninety  days,  crossing  the  Halys,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  the 
Gryndes,  and  the  Choaspes.  In  his  time  it  was  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order,  with  convenience  for  travellers.2 

It  was  Darius  also  who  first  completed  the  conquest 

of  the  Ionic  Greeks  by  the  acquisition  of  the 

Samos-its    important  island  of  Samos.     That  island   had 

condition      maintained  its  independence,  at  the  time  when 

accession      the  Persian  general  Harpagus  effected  the  con- 

of  Darius.     quest  of  Ionia,  and  even  when  Chios  and  Lesbos 

'"   submitted.    The  Persians  had  no  fleet  to  attack 

it;  nor  had  the  Phenicians  yet  been  taught  to  round  the 

Triopian  cape.    Indeed  the  depression  which  overtook  the 

1 1  Is.  3<J.  English  (Hussey,  Essay  both  of  gold  and  silver,  in  circula- 

on  the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  tion,  differed  materially  in  weight 

Oxford  1836,  ch.  iv.  s.  8.  p.  f.8;  ch.  one    with    the    other.     Herodo'.us 

vii.  s.  3.  p.  103).  gives  the  ratio    of   gold   to    silver 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Hussey,  as  13  :  1. 

that   there   is   any  reason   for  be-  '  Herodot.  iii.  96. 

lieving  either  the  name  or  the  coin  *  Herodot.  v.  52-53;  viii.  98.    "It 

Daric  to  be  older  than  Darius  son  appears  to  he  a  favourite  idea  witX 

of  Hystaspes.      Compare    Boeckh,  all    barbarous     princes,     that    the 

Metrologic,  ix.  5.  p.  120.  badness  of  the  roads  adds  consir'er- 

Particular  statements  respecting  ably  to  the  natural  strength  of  tLeir 

the  value    of  gold   and   silver,   as  dominions.     The  Turks  and  Perti- 

exchanged   one    against  the  other,  ans  are  undoubtedly  of  this  opin- 

are  to  be   received   with    some  re-  ion:     the     public     highways    are 

serve  as  the  basis    of  any  general  therefore  neglected,   and  particul- 

estimate,    since   we   have   not    the  arly     so    towards     the     frontiers." 

means  of  comparing  a  great  many  (Kinneir,  Geog.  Mem.  of  Pers.  p.  43.) 

such  statements  together.    For  the  The    description     of    Herodotus 

process  of  coinage  was  imperfectly  contrasts  favourably  with  the  pio- 

perforrned,  and  the  different  pieces,  ture  here  given  by  Mr.  Kinueir. 
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other  cities  of  Ionia  tended  rather  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  Samos,  under  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  despotism 
of  Polykrates.  That  ambitious  Samian,  about  ten  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (seemingly  between 
536-532  B.C.),  contrived  to  seize  by  force  or  fraud  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothersPan- 
tagnotus  and  Syloson,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators.1 
At  first  the  three  brothers  shared  the  supreme  power;  but 
presently  Polykrates  put  to  death  Pantagnotus,  banished 
Syloscn,  and  made  himself  despot  alone.  In  this  station 
his  ambition,  his  perfidy,  and  his  good  fortune  were  alike 
remarluble.  He  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring 
islands, and  even  some  towns  on  the  mainland:  he  carried 
on  successful  war  against  Miletus,  and  signally  defeated  the 
Lesbianships  which  came  to  assist  Miletus :  he  got  together 
a  force  of  one  hundred  armed  ships  called  pentekonters, 
and  one  thousand  mercenary  bowmen — aspiring  to  nothing 
less  than  the  dominion  of  Ionia,  with  the  islands  in  the 
JEgean.  Alike  terrible  to  friend  and  foe  by  his  indiscri- 
minate sjirit  of  aggression,  he  acquired  a  naval  power 
which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the 
Grecian  -world.2  He  had  been  in  intimate  alliance  with 
Amasis  krig  of  Egypt,  who  however  ultimately  broke  with 
him.  Considering  his  behaviour  towards  allies,  this  rupture 
is  not  at  all  surprising;  but  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  the 
alarm  whi;h  Amasis  conceived  at  the  uninterrupted  and 
superhuman  good  fortune  of  Polykrates — a  degree  of  good 
fortune  su:e  to  draw  down  ultimately  corresponding  inten- 
sity of  sufibring  from  the  hands  of  the  envious  gods.  Indeed 
Herodotus — deeply  penetrated  with  this  belief  in  an  ever- 
present  Ntmesis,  which  allows  no  man  to  be  very  happy, 
or  long  haopy,  with  impunity: — throws  it  into  the  form  of 
an  epistolary  warning  from  Amasis  to  Polykrates,  advising 
him  to  inftct  upon  himself  some  seasonable  mischief  or 
suffering;  n  order,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  ultimate  judge- 
ment— to  kt  blood  in  time,  so  that  the  plethora  of  hap- 
piness mijht  not  end  in  apoplexy.3  Pursuant  to  such 
counsel,  P)lykrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  favourite  ring  of 
matchless  irice  and  beauty;  but  unfortunately,  in  a  few 

1  Herodot.iii.  120.  yi-y.i  701   -cois'i-cuai   TaOotici   -poaici- 

2  Herodot.iii.  39;  Thucyd.  i.  13.      T.TUJJI,    rporroj    TCU    i\    ELLI'J    1)7:0731- 
-1  Herodot.  iii.    40-42.    .    .   .   f,-i  2s      p.Ev<;>  a  •/.  s  o :    compare  vji.  203,   and 

|xr,  ivx/.Xa;  'fa  -wr.v  TC/'JTOU  cu  eu-u-     i.  32. 
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days,  the  ring  re-appeared  in  the  belly  of  a  fine  fish,  which 
a  fisherman  had  sent  to  him  as  a  present.  Amasis,  now 
forewarned  that  the  final  apoplexy  was  inevitable,  broke 
off  the  alliance  with  Polykrates  without  delay.  This  well- 
known  story,  interesting  as  evidence  of  ancient  belief  is 
not  less  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  power  of  that  belief  to 
beget  fictitious  details  out  of  real  characters,  such  as  I  have 
already  touched  upon  in  the  history  of  Solon  and  Croesus, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  to 

believe  that  it  was  Polykrates,  who,  with  tharac- 
ith   teristic  faithlessness,  broke  off  his  friendship 

withAmasis;1  finding  it  suitable  to  his  policy 
n*  *°  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Kambyses,  wlenthat 
allies  Mm-  prince  was  preparing  for  his  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Kambyggg.  ^n  ^nat  invasion  the  Ionic  subjects  of  Pejsia  were 

called  upon  to  serve,  and  Polykrates  deeming  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  some  Sairian  mal- 
contents, sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  tender  auxiliaries  from 
himself.  Kambyses  eagerly  caught  at  the  prospect  of  aid 
from  the  first  naval  potentate  in  the  JEgean;  upn  which 
forty  Samian  triremes  were  sent  to  the  Nile,  iiaving  on 
board  the  suspected  persons,  as  well  as  conveyiig  a  secret 
request  to  the  Persian  king  that  they  might  ne^er  be  suf- 
fered to  return.  Either  they  never  went  to  Egyp;,  however, 
or  they  found  means  to  escape:  very  contradicbry  stories 
had  reached  Herodotus.  But  they  certainly  returned  to 
Samos,  attacked  Polykrates  at  home,  and  were  driven  off 
by  his  superior  force  without  making  any  impression. 
Whereupon  they  repaired  to  Sparta  to  entreat  issistance.2 
We  may  here  notice  the  gradually  increasing  tendency 
in  the  Grecian  w*orld  to  recognise  Sparta  as 
something  like  a  head,  protector,  or  referee,  in 
cases  either  of  foreign  danger  or  internal  dispute.  The 
earliest  authentic  instance  known  to  us,  of  apjlication  to 
Sparta  in  this  character,  is  that  of  Croesus  aganst  Cyrus; 
next,  that  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  against  the  lattor.  the  in- 
stance of  the  Samiaus  now  before  us,  is  the  tiird.  The 
important  events  connected  with,  and  consequeit  upon,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidre  from  Athens,  ^naiiifeeting 
yet  more  formally  the  headship  of  Sparta,  ocmr  fifteen 
years  after  the  present  event;  they  have  been  tlready  re- 

1  Herodot.  iii.  44.  2  Herodot.  iii.  44 
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counted  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  serve  as  a  farther  proof 
of  progress  in  the  same  direction.  To  watch  the  growth 
of  these  new  political  habits  is  esser.tial  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  Grecian  history. 

On  reaching  Sparta,  the  Samian  exiles,  borne  down 
with  despondency  and  suffering,  entered  at  large  into  the 
particulars  of  their  case.  Their  long  speaking  annoyed 
instead  of  moving  the  Spartans,  who  said,  or  are  made  to 
say — "We  have  forgotten  the  first  part  of  the 
speech,  and  the  last  part  is  unintelligible  to  us."  exiles,  ex- 
"Upon  which  the  Samians  appeared  the  next  day  peiied  by 

•        i        -it-  n  j.          •  ur\  n   i    EolykratSs, 

simply  with  an  empty  wallet,  saying — "(Jur  wallet   apply  to 

has  no  meal  in  it."  "Your  wallet  is  superfluous"   Sparta  for 
(said  the  Spartans) ;  i.  e.  the  words  would  have   ai 
been  sufficient  without  it. l     The  aid  which  they  implored 
was  granted. 

We  are  told  that  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Corinthians — who  joined  them  in  the  expedition  now 
contemplated — had  separate  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
Samians,2  which  operated  as  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
the  simple  desire  to  aid  the  suffering  exiles.  But  it  rather 
seems  that  the  subsequent  Greeks  generally  construed  the 
Lacedaemonian  interference  against  Poiykrates  as  an  ex- 
ample of  standing  Spartan  hatred  against  despots.  Indeed 
the  only  facts  which  we  know,  to  sustain  this  anti-despotic 
sentiment  for  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  credit,  are, 
their  proceedings  against  Poiykrates  and  Hippias:  there 
may  have  been  other  cases,  but  we  cannot  specify  them 
with  certainty.  However  this  may  be,  a  joint  The  jjace. 
Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  force  accompanied  d^monians 
the  exiles  back  to  Samos,  and  assailed  Poiykrates  mos°  but*" 
in  the  city:  they  did  their  best  to  capture  it,  for  are  re- 
forty  days,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  pulscdi 
succeeding,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  without 
any  success.  "The  city  would  have  been  taken,"  says 
Herodotus,  "if  all  theLacedoamonians  had  acted  likeArchias 
and  Lykopas" — who,  pressing  closely  upon  the  retreating 
Samians,  were  shut  within  the  town-gates,  and  perished. 
The  historian  had  heard  this  exploit  in  personal  conversa- 
tion with  Archias,  grandson  of  the  person  above-mentioned, 
in  the  deme  Pitana  at  Sparta — whose  father  had  been 
named  Samius,  and  who  respect ed  the  Samians  above  any 

1  Horodot.  iii.  46.  -u,  Ou).dx(j)  «p uip y/sGai.     2  Ilorodot.  iii.  47,  45,  5'2. 
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other  Greeks,  because  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  two 
brave  warriors,  slain  within  their  town,  an  honourable  and 
public  funeral.1  It  is  rarely  that  Herodotus  thus  specifies 
his  informants:  had  he  done  so  more  frequently,  the  value 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  history  would  have  been 
materially  increased. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force,  the 
Samian  exiles  were  left  destitute;  and  looking 

Attack  on  ,  ,,  .,      ,        ,       j      7  , 

Siphnos  by  out  lor  some  community  to  plunder,  weak  as  well 
the  Samian  as  rich,  they  pitched  upon  the  island  of  Siphnos. 

exiles.  mi       cr    i      •  c  it.    f  i  j_i  i±i  •     L 

The  biphmans  ot  that  day  were  the  wealthiest 
islanders  in  the  ./Egean,  from  the  productiveness  of  their 
gold  and  silver  mines, — the  produce  of  which  was  annually 
distributed  among  the  citizens,  reserving  a  tithe  for  the 
Delphian  temple.2  Their  treasure-chamber  was  among 
the  most  richly-furnished  of  which  that  holy  place  could 
boast,  and  they  themselves  probably,  in  these  times  of 
early  prosperity,  were  numbered  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Ionic  visitors  at  the  Delian  festival.  The  Samians, 
landing  at  Siphnos,  demanded  a  contribution,  under  the 
name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents.  Upon  refusal,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  the  island,  inflicting  upon  the  inhabitants 
a  severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  extorting  from  them  100 
talents.  They  next  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Hydrea,  famous  in  modern  Greek  warfare.  Yet 
it  appears  that  their  plans  must  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  instead  of  occupying  it,  they  placed  it  under 
the  care  of  the  Trcszenians,  and  repaired  themselves  to 
Krete,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Zakynthian  settlers 
at  Kydonia.  In  this  they  succeeded,  and  were  induced  to 
establish  themselves  in  that  place;  but  after  they  had 
remained  there  five  years,  the  Kretans  obtained  naval  aid 
from  ./Egina,  whereby  the  place  was  recovered,  and  the 
Samian  intruders  finally  sold  into  slavery.3 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  enemies  of  Poly- 
Prospcrity  krates.  Meanwhile  that  despot  himself  was 
of  PO-  more  powerful  and  prosperous  than  ever.  Samos 

lykrates.  under  him  was  "the  first  of  all  cities,  Hellenic 
or  barbaric."4  The  great  works  admired  by  Herodotus  in 

1  Herodot.  iii.  54-56.  a  Herodot.  iii.  58,  59. 

2  Herodot.  iii.  57.    fTjaiujTSUJv  |xd-         *  Herodot.  iii.  139.  7:o)-iu>v  iraoetov 
\iz-i  i-/-0'J-iOv.  -riu-r/jV  'EXXTvlSwv  xcd  fiz^aimi. 
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the  island  * — an  aqueduct  for  the  city,  tunnelled  through  a 
mountain  for  the  length  of  seven  furlongs — a  mole  to 
protect  the  harbour,  two  furlongs  long  and  twenty  fathoms 
deep — and  the  vast  temple  of  Here — may  probably  have 
been  enlargedand  completed,  if  notbegun,  by  him.  Aristotle 
quotes  the  public  works  of  Polykrates  as  instances  of  the 
profound  policy  of  despots,  to  occupy  as  well  as  to  impo- 
verish their  subjects.2  The  earliest  of  all  Grecian  thalas- 
sokrats,  or  sea-kings — master  of  the  greatest  naval  force 
in  the  ^Egean,  as  well  as  of  many  among  its  islands — he 
displayed  his  love  of  letters  by  friendship  to  Anakreon,  and 
his  piety  by  consecrating  to  the  Delian  Apollo3  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Ilheneia.  But  while  thus  outshining  all 
his  contemporaries,  victorious  over  Sparta  and  Corinth, 
and  projecting  farther  aggrandisement,  he  was  precipitated 
on  a  sudden  into  the  abyss  of  ruin;4  and  that  too,  as  if  to 
demonstrate  unequivocally  the  agency  of  the  envious  gods, 
not  from  the  revenge  of  any  of  his  numerous  victims,  but 
from  the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he  had  never 
wronged  and  never  even  seen.  The  Persian  satrap  Oroetes, 
on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  against  him:  no  one  could  tell  why — for  he  had  no 
design  of  attacking  the  island;  and  the  trifling  reasons 
conjecturally  assigned,  only  prove  that  the  real  reason, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  unknown.  Availing  himself  of 
the  notorious  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Polykrates,  Oroetes 
sent  to  Samos  a  messenger,  pretending  that  his  life  was 
menaced  by  Kambyses,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  make 
his  escape  with  his  abundant  treasures.  He  proposed  to 
Polykrates  a  share  in  this  treasure,  sufficient  to  make  him 
master  of  all  Greece,  as  far  as  that  object  could  be  achieved 
by  money,  provided  the  Samian  prince  would  come  over  to 
convey  him  away.  Moeandrius,  secretary  of  Poly-  . 
krates,  was  sent  over  to  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander  by  the  Per- 
to  make  inquiries.  He  there  saw  the  satrap  sian  satrap 
with  eight  large  coffers  full  of  gold — or  rather 
apparently  so,  being  in  reality  full  of  stones,  with  a  layer 
of  gold  at  the  top5 — tied  up  ready  for  departure.  The 
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cupidity  of  Polykrates  was  not  proof  against  so  rich  a  bait. 
He  crossed  over  to  Magnesia  with  a  considerable  suite,  and 
thus  came  into  the  power  of  Orostes,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  his  prophets  and  the  agony  of  his  terrified  daughter,  to 
whom  his  approaching  fate  had  been  revealed  in  a  dream. 
The  satrap  slew  him  and  crucified  his  body;  releasing  all 
Mie  Samians  who  accompanied  him,  with  an  intimation  that 
they  ought  to  thank  him  for  procuring  them  a  free  govern- 
ment— but  retaining  both  the  foreigners  and  the  slaves  as 
prisoners.1  The  death  of  Oroetes  himself,  which  ensued 
shortly  afterwards,  has  already  been  described:  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Herodotus  as  a  judgement  for  his  flagitious  deed 
in  the  case  of  Polykrates.2 

At  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Samos,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  speedy  return,  Mseandrius  had  been  left  as  his 
lieutenant  at  Samos ;  and  the  unexpected  catastrophe  of 
Polykrates  filled  him  with  surprise  and  consternation. 
Though  possessed  of  the  fortresses,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
treasures,  which  had  constituted  the  machinery  of  his 
Mrcandrius,  powerful  master,  he  knew  the  risk  of  trying  to 
lieutenant  employ  them  on  his  own  account.  Partly  from 

01  Polykra-     ,,  .r     J  •,  ,-,        c  ,->  J        • 

tes  in  Sa-  this  apprehension,  partly  irom  the  genuine 
•nos— he  political  morality  which  prevailed  with  more  or 

desires  to       i          ,,  .  /-(         •        i  t_ 

establish  a  less  force  in  every  Crrecian  bosom,  he  resolved  to 

free  govern-  jay  down  his  authority  and  enfranchise  the  island, 

toe  death*  "He  wished  (says  the  historian  in  a  remarkable 

of  Poiykra-  phrase3)  to  act  like  the  iustest  of  men;  but  he  was 

tes — con-  ,      n  i  j.       i  n     TT-     £      j. 

duct  of  the  not  allowed  to  do  so."  His  first  proceeding  was 
Samians.  ^o  erect  in  the  suburbs  an  altar,  in  honour  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  and  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  as  precinct, 
which  still  existed  in  the  time  of'Her  odotus;  he  next  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Samians.  "You  know  (said  he)  that  the 
whole  power  of  Polykrates  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  me  from  continuing  to  rule  over  you. 
Nevertheless  what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will  not  do 
myself,  and  I  have  always  disapproved  of  Polykrates,  and 
others  like  him,  for  seeking  to  rule  over  men  as  good  as 
themselves.  Now  that  Polykrates  has  come  to  the  end  of 
his  destiny,  I  at  once  lay  down  the  command;  and  proclaim 

1  Herodot.  iii.  124,  1:5. 

2  Herodot.  iii.  126.  'OsoiTsa  IToXu- 


Kadmus,  who  voluntarily  resigned 


the  despotism  at  K6s  (vii.  1C4). 
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among  you  equal  law;  reserving  to  myself  as  privileges, 
first,  six  talents  out  of  the  treasures  of  Polykrates — next, 
the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  for  myself 
and  my  descendants  for  ever.  To  him  I  have  just  set 
apart  a  sacred  precinct,  as  the  G-od  of  that  freedom  which 
I  now  hand  over  to  you." 

This  reasonable  aiid  generous  proposition  fully  justifies 
the  epithet  of  Herodotus.  But  very  differently  was  it 
received  by  the  Saniian  hearers.  One  of  the  chief  men 
among  them,  Telesarchus,  exclaimed  with  the  applause  of 
the  rest,  "  You  rule  us,  low-born  and  scoundrel  as  you  are ! 
you  are  not  worthy  to  rule:  don't  think  of  that,  but  give  us 
some  account  of  the  money  which  you  have  been  handling." l 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  Mseandrius.  It  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
maintain  dominion  at  all  hazards,  which  he  resolved  to  do. 
lietiring  into  the  acropolis  under  pretence  of  preparing 
his  money  accounts  for  examination,  he  sent  for  Telesar- 
chus and  iiis  chief  political  enemies,  one  by  one — intimating 
that  the  accounts  were  open  to  inspection.  As  fast  as 
they  arrived  they  were  put  in  chains,  while  j\Iteandrius 
remained  in  the  arropolis,  with  his  soldiers  and  his  treasures, 
as  the  avowed  successor  of  Polykrates.  After  a  short 
hour  of  insane  boastfulness,  the  Samians  found  themselves 
again  enslaved.  "It  seemed  (says  Herodotus)  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  be  free."2 

We  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
with  that  of  the  Athenians  about  twelve  years  afterwards, 
on  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  which  has  been   Mreaudrius 
recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.     The  position   becomes 
of  the  Samians  was  far  the  more  favourable  of  contrast 
the  two,  for  the  quiet  and  successful  working  of  between 
a  free  government;  since  they  had  the  advantage   *ans  and 
ofavoluntaryaswellasasincereresignation  from    the  Sa- 
the  actual  despot.  Yet  the  thirst  for  reactionary   mians- 
investigation  prevented  them  even  from  taking  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  their  own  power  of  enforcing  it.     They 
passed   at    once    from   extreme  subjection  to  overbearing 
and   ruinous   rashness.     AVhereas   the   Athenians,   under 
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circumstances  far  less  promising,  avoided  the  fatal  mistake 
of  sacrificing  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  recollections 
of  the  past;  showed  themselves  both  anxious  to  acquire 
the  rights,  and  willing  to  perform  the  obligations,  of  a  free 
community;  listened  to  wise  counsels,  maintained  unanim- 
ous action,  and  overcame  by  heroic  effort  forces  very 
greatly  superior.  If  we  compare  the  reflections  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  one  case  and  on  the  other,1  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  difference  which  those  reflections  imply 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Samians — a  difference 
partly  referable,  doubtless,  to  the  pure  Hellenism  of  the 
former,  contrasted  with  the  half-Asiatised  Hellenism  of 
the  latter — but  also  traceable  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
preliminary  lessons  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  overlaid, 
but  not  extinguished,  during  the  despotism  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids  which  followed. 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  little  better 
than  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities.  The  prisoners, 
whom  Mseandrius  had  detained  in  the  acropolis,  were  slain 
during  his  dangerous  illness,  by  his  brother  Lykaretus, 
under  the  idea  that  this  would  enable  him  more  easily  to 
seize  the  sceptre.  But  Maeandrius  recovered,  and  must 
have  continued  as  despot  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  however 
a  weak  despotism,  contested  more  or  less  in  the  island, 
and  very  different  from  the  iron  hand  of  Polykrates.  In 
this  untoward  condition  the  Samians  were  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  a  new  claimant  for  their  sceptre  and  acro- 
polis— and  what  was  much  more  formidable,  a  Persian 
army  to  back  him. 

Syloson  the  brother  of  Polykrates,  having  taken  part 
originally  in  his  brother's  conspiracy  and  usur- 
broti!o°'of  pation,  had  been  at  first  allowed  to  share  the 
Polykrates,  fruits  of  it,  but  quickly  found  himself  banished. 
Laptrsiaiih  ID  tnis  ex^e  he  remained  during  the  whole  life 
army  in  of  Polykrates,  and  until  the  accession  of  Darius 
bia8T0°^7Ua  to  tne  Persian  throne,  which  followed  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Polykrates.  He  happened 
to  be  at  Memphis  in  Egypt  during  the  time  when  Kam- 
byses  was  there  with  his  conquering  army,  and  when 
Darius,  then  a  Persian  of  little  note,  was  serving  among 
his  guards.  Syloson  was  walking  in  the  agora  of  Memphis, 
wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  which  Darius  took  a  great  fancy, 

1  Herodot.  v.  73.  and  iii.  142.  143. 
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and  proposed  to  buy  it.  A  divine  inspiration  prompted 
Syloson  to  reply,1  "I  cannot  for  any  price  sell  it;  but  I 
give  it  you  for  nothing,  if  it  must  be  yours."  Darius 
thanked  him  and  accepted  the  cloak;  and  for  some  years 
the  donor  accused  himself  of  a  silly  piece  of  good  nature.2 
But  as  events  came  round,  Syloson  at  length  heard  with 
surprise  that  the  unknown  Persian,  whom  he  had  presented 
with  the  cloak  at  Memphis,  was  installed  as  king  in  the 
palace  at  Susa.  He  went  thither,  proclaimed  himself  as 
a  Greek,  the  benefactor  of  the  new  king,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  regal  presence.  Darius  had  forgotten  his  person, 
but  perfectly  remembered  the  adventure  of  the  cloak,  when 
it  was  brought  to  his  mind — and  showed  himself  forward 
to  requite,  on  the  scale  becoming  the  Great  King,  former 
favours,  though  small,  rendered  to  the  simple  soldier  at 
Memphis.  Gold  and  silver  were  tendered  to  Syloson  in 
profusion,  but  he  rejected  them — requesting  that  the  island 
of  Samos  might  be  conquered  and  handed  over  to  him, 
without  slaughter  or  enslavement  of  inhabitants.  His 
request  was  complied  with.  Otanes,  the  originator  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  was  sent  down  to  the  coast  of 
Ionia  with  an  army,  carried  Syloson  over  to  Samos,  and 
landed  him  unexpectedly  on  the  island.3 

Maeandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invasion, 
nor  were  the  Samians  generally  disposed  to  sustain  him. 
He  accordingly  concluded  a   convention   with 
Otanes,  whereby  he   agreed  to   make  way  for   agrees  to  S 
Svloson,  to   evacuate   the  island,  and  to  admit   evacuate 

ill     T>        •  •    j.       ji  -j  i     -    •  the  island. 

the  .Persians  at  once  into  the  city;  retaining 
possession,  however,  for  such  time  as  might  be  necessary 
to  embark  his  property  and  iicasures,  of  the  acropolis, 
which  hada  separate  landing-place,  and  even  a  subterranean 
passage  and  secret  portal  for  embarkation — probably  one 
oi'  the  precautionary  provisions  of  Polykrates.  Otanes 
willingly  granted  these  conditions,  and  himself  with  his 
principal  officers  entered  the  town,  the  army  being  quart- 
ered around;  while  Syloson  seemed  on  the  point  of  ascend- 
ing the  seat  of  his  deceased  brother  without  violence  or 
bloodshed.  But  the  Samians  were  destined  to  a  fate 

1  Ilcrodot.  iii.  139.  '0  oi  2>jXo3(I>v,         -  Herodot.   iii.    140.     ^-ItrraTo  ol 
ttpiiTi    TOV    A^pEfov    |j.»YiX(o?    emO'j-      TOUTO  dzoXioXevcu  Si'  sur/Jivjv. 
^.ivi-a.  TTJ<;  /XomSo;,  Qslfl  T'j-^  ypsw-          *  Herodot.  iii.  141-144. 
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more  calamitous.  Maeandrius  had  a  brother  named  Chari- 
laus,  violent  in  his  temper  and  half  a  madman,  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  in  confinement.  This  man,  looking 
out  of  his  chamber- window,  saw  the  Persian  officers  seated 
peaceably  throughout  the  town  and  even  under  the  gates 
of  the  acropolis,  unguarded,  and  relying  upon  the  conven- 
tion: it  seems  that  these  were  the  chief  officers  whose  rank 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  carried  about  on  their 
seats.1  The  sight  inflamed  both  his  wrath  and  his  insane 
ambition.  He  clamoured  for  liberty  and  admission  to  his 
brother,  whom  he  reviled  as  a  coward  no  less  than  a  tyrant. 
"Here  are  you,  worthless  man,  keeping  me,  your  own 
brother,  in  a  dungeon,  though  I  have  done  no  wrong 
worthy  of  bonds;  while  you  do  not  dare  to  take  your 
revenge  on  the  Persians,  who  are  casting  you  out  as  a 
houseless  exile,  and  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to  put  down. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  them,  give  me  your  guards ;  I  will 
make  the  Persians  repent  of  their  coming  here,  and  I  will 
send  you  safely  out  of  the  island  forthwith." 2 

flseandrius,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Samos  for  ever 
had  little  personal  motive  to  care  what  became  of  the 
Many  Per-  population.  He  had  probably  never  forgiven 
sian  offi-  them  for  disappointing  his  honourable  inten- 

cers  slain —     ..  i»i       it       j      n_      ?  T»   i    i       i*  i. 

slaughter  tions  after  the  death  of  Polykrates,  nor  was  he 
of  the  Sa-  displeased  to  hand  over  to  Syloson  an  odious 
and  blood-stained  sceptre,  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  the  only  consequence  of  his  brother's  mad  pro- 
ject. He  therefore  sailed  away  with  his  treasures,  lea- 
ving the  acropolis  to  his  brother  Charilaus;  who  immediate- 
ly armed  the  guards,  sallied  forth  from  his  fortress, 
and  attacked  the  unsuspecting  Persians.  Many  of  the 
great  officers  were  slain  without  resistance  before  the 
array  could  be  got  together;  but  at  length  Otanes  collected 
his  troops  and  drove  the  assailants  back  into  the  acro- 
polis. While  he  immediately  began  the  siege  of  that  fort- 
ress, he  also  resolved,  as  Mseandrius  had  foreseen,  to  take 

1  Herodot.  iii.  146.    TU>V  Iliosiujv  opscov    Sj   TOO;    Ilsp^a;   exfJaXXovTdc 

TOO:  ctsjo'fops'jjASvoo?  xai  Xoyo'j  T.~>.ti-  ~i  32  *at  avoixov  ~oisuvT2?,   ou  ToX- 

OT&'J  dsio'J?.  [J.  7.?    Tiia^st,     O'JTUJ    of,    TI    EivTa? 

5  Herodot.  iii.  145.     'Ey.k   fijv,    d>  S'J-stszi;  -/sipwOfjvai. 

xixiyrs  dvopiuv,  eirra  astuiirc.}  act).-  The  highly   dramatic   manner  of 

csov,     7.7.1     aoix^javTi    o'iSsv     i;iov  Herodotus  cannot  be  melted  down 

SsaaoO,     Er^aae     VJ?Tifrfi     T,;iu>5a;-  into  smooth  historical  recital. 
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a  signal  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  so  many 
of  his  friends  and  companions.  His  army,  no  less  incensed 
than  himself,  were  directed  to  fall  upon  the  Samian  people 
and  massacre  them  without  discrimination — man  and  boy, 
on  ground  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  The  bloody  order 
was  too  faithfully  executed,  and  Samos  was  handed  over 
to  Syloson,  stripped  of  its  male  inhabitants. 1  Of  Chari- 
laus  and  the  acropolis  we  hear  no  farther:  perhaps  he  and 
his  guards  may  have  escaped  by  sea.  Lykaretus,2  the 
other  brother  of  ilseandrius,  must  have  remained  either 
in  the  service  of  Syloson  or  in  that  of  the  Persians;  for  we 
find  him  some  years  afterwards  entrusted  by  the  latter 
with  an  important  command. 

Syloson   was   thus    finally  installed  as    despot   of  an 
island  peopled    chiefly,  if  not    wholly,  with   women   and 
children :  we  may  however  presume,  that  the  deed   syiosfin 
of  blood  has  been  described  by  the  historian  as   despot  at 
more   sweeping  than   it  really  was.     It  seems     amos- 
nevertheless  to  have  set  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  Ota- 
nes,  who  was  induced  some  time  afterwards,  by  a  dream 
and  by  a  painful  disease,  to  take  measures  for  repeopling 
the  island.3     From  whence  the  new  population  came,  we 
are  not  told;  but  wholesale  translations  of  inhabitants  from 
one  place  to  another  were  familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  Persian 
king  or  satrap. 

ilaeandrius,  following   the  example   of  the    previous 
Samian  exiles  under  Polykrates,  went  to  Sparta  and  sought 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  himself  Appiica- 
at   Samos.      But    the  Lacedaemonians    had   no   ^°n  °f  . 
disposition  to  repeat  an  attempt  which  had  be-   to^SparVa 3 
fore  turned    out    so  unsuccessfully,    nor  could   f°r  aid- 
he  seduce  king  Kleomenes  by  the  display  of  his   r      sed' 
treasures  and  finely-wrought  gold  plate.     The  king  how- 
ever, not  without  fear  that  such  seductions  might  win  over 
some  of  the  Spartan  leading  men,  prevailed  with  the  ephors 
to  send  ilseandrius  away.4 

Syloson  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at  Samos, 
as  a  tributary  of  Persia,  like  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent: some  years  afterwards  we  find  his  son -Bakes  reign- 
ing in  the  island.5  Strabo  states  that  it  was  the  harsh 

1  HcroJot.  iii.  13  '.     i:.r.'j.^i  i'.~j-i->          3   Herodnt.  iii.  119. 
u.;',',0.,;.  '    Ilerodot.  ri.  U?. 

*  Herodot.  v.  27.  *  Hcrodot.  vi.  13. 
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rule  of  Syloson  which  caused  the  depopulation  of  the 
island.  But  the  cause  just  recounted  out  of  Herodotus  is 
both  very  different,  and  sufficiently  plausible  in  itself;  and 
as  Strabo  seems  in  the  main  to  have  derived  his  account 
from  Herodotus,  we  may  suppose  that  on  this  point  he 
has  incorrectly  remembered  his  authority.  1 

1  Strabo,  xiv.    p.  638.     He   gives  'Exrj-i  S'jXoadwo;  eip'JyojpiTj, 

a  proverbial  phrase  about  the  de-  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
population  of  tlie  island—  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

DEMOKEDES.— DARIUS  INVADES  SCYTHIA. 

DARIUS  had  now  acquired  full  authority  throughout  the 
Persian  empire,  having  put  down  the  refractory  satrap 
Orcetes,  as  well  as  the  revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians. 
He  had  moreover  completed  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  by  the 
important  addition  of  Samos;  and  his  dominion  thus  com- 
prised all  Asia  Minor  with  its  neighbouring  ,_, 

•i        ^         -r>    i  JT  •  L        us    •       .1     «P      j.1  Conquering 

islands.    But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  am-   disposi- 
bition  of  a   Persian  king,  next  but  one  in  sue-   ^on.  of 
cession   to  the  great  Cyrus.     The  conquering 
impulse  was  yet  unabated  among  the  Persians,  who  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  their  king,  and  whose  king  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  himself,  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Though  not  of  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  Darius  had  taken 
pains  to  connect  himself  with  it  by  marriage :  he  had  mar- 
ried Atossa  and  Artystone,  daughters  of  Cyrus — and  Par- 
niys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus.   Atossa 
had  been  first  the  wife  of  her  brother  Kambyses;  next, 
of  the  Magian  Smerdis  his  successor;  and  thirdly  of  Dari- 
us, to  whom  she  bore  four  children.1     Of  those  children 
the  eldest  was  Xerxes,  respecting  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

Atossa,  mother  of  the  only  Persian  king  who  ever  set 
foot  in  Greece — the  Sultana  Validi  of  Persia  during  the 
reign  of  Xerxes — was  a  person  of  commanding  influence 
in  the  reign  of  her  last  husband,2  as  well  as  in    influence 
that  of  her   son,  and  filled   no   inconsiderable   °f  his  wife 
space  even  in  Grecian  imagination,  as  we  may  see 
both  by  ./Eschylus  and  Herodotus.    Had  her  influence  pre- 
vailed, the  first  conquering  appetites  of  Darius  would  have 
been  directed  not   against   the    steppes    of   Scythia,  but 
against  Attica  and  Peloponnesus;    at  least  so  Herodotus 

of  the  savage  Sultana  Parysatis 
over  her  son  Artaxcrxes  Mnemon 
(Plutarch,  Artaxerxes,  c.  10,  1U,  23). 

N  2 


description  given  of  the  ascendency 
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assures  us.  The  grand  object  of  that  historian  is  to  set 
fQrth  the  contentions  of  Hellas  with  the  barbarians  or 
non-Hellenic  world.  Accordingly  with  an  art  truly  epical, 
which  manifests  itself  everywhere  to  the  careful  reader  of 
his  nine  books,  he  preludes  to  the  real  dangers  which  were 
averted  at  Marathon  and  Platsea  by  recounting  the  first 
conception  of  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians — how 
it  originated  and  how  it  was  abandoned.  For  this  purpose 
— according  to  his  historical  style,  wherein  general  facts 
are  set  forth  as  subordinate  and  explanatory  accompani- 
ments to  the  adventures  of  particular  persons — he  gives 
us  the  interesting,  but  romantic  history,  of  the  Krotoniate 
surgeon  Demokedes. 

Demokedes,  son  of  a  citizen  of  Kroton  named  Kalli- 
Demokedes  phon,  had  turned  his  attention  in  early  youth  to 
—the  Kro-  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
geoif— Vis""  (f°r  that  age,  we  can  make  no  difference  be- 
adventures  tween  the  two)  and  had  made  considerable  pro- 
iTeci  as  "a*"  gress  in  it-  His  youth  coincides  nearly  with 
slave  to  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton  (550-520)  ; 
a  time  when  the  science  of  the  surgeon  as  well 
as  the  art  of  the  gymnastic  trainer  were  prosecuted  in  that 
city  more  actively  than  in  any  part  of  Greece.  Kalliphon, 
the  father  of  Demokedes,  was  a  man  of  such  severe  temper, 
that  the  son  ran  away  from  him  and  resolved  to  maintain 
himself  by  his  talents  elsewhere.  Retiring  to  JEgina,  he 
there  began  to  practise  in  his  profession.  So  rapid  was 
his  success  even  in  the  first  year — though  very  imperfectly 
equippedwith  instruments  and  apparatus1 — thatthe  citizens 

1  Herodot.  iii.  131.  aaxsu^;  r.=p  itinerant  habits  of  the  Grecian 

etuv,  xal  lyiov  o65sv  TU>V  "ja  -spt  iaT.oi;  see  particularly  the  preface 

TTJV  te^v^v  EOTIV  epYaXYjioc— the  des-  to  vol.  v.  p.  12,  where  he  enume- 

cription  refers  to  surgical  rather  rates  the  various  places  visited  and 

than  to  medical  practice.  noted  by  Hippokrates.  The  greater 

That  curious  assemblage  of  the  number  of  the  Hippokratic  obser- 
cases  of  particular  patients  with  vations  refer  to  various  parts  of 
remarks,  known  in  the  works  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly; 
Hippokrates  under  the  title  :Eni-  but  there  are  some  also  which  refer 
8r,tuai  (Notes  of  visits  to  different  to  patients  in  the  islands  of  Syros 
cities),  is  very  illustrative  of  what  and  Delos,  at  Athens,  S^amis, 
Herodotus  here  mentions  about  Elis,  Corinth,  and  CEniadse  in 
Demokedes.  Consult  also  the  valu-  Akarnania.  "On  voit  par  li  corn- 
able  Prolegomena  of  M.  Littre,  in  bien  etoit  juste  le  nom  de  Perio- 
his  edition  of  Hippokrates,  as  to  deutes  ou  voyageura  donn6s  a  cea 
the  character,  means  of  action,  and  anciens  medecins." 
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of  the  island  made  a  contract  with  him  to  remain  there  for 
one  year,  at  a  salary  of  one  talent  (about  383  I.  sterling, 
an  JEginsean  talent).  The  year  afterwards  he  was  invited 
to  come  to  Athens,  then  under  the  Peisistratids,  at  a  salary 
of  1 00  minae  or  1 2/3  talent ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Poly- 
krates  of  Samos  tempted  him  by  the  offer  of  two  talents. 
"With  that  despot  he  remained,  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  last  calamitous  visit  to  the  satrap  Oroetes ;  on  the 
murder  of  Polykrates,  being  seized  among  the  slaves 
and  foreign  attendants,  he  was  left  to  languish  with 
the  rest  in  imprisonment  and  neglect.  "When  again, 
soon  after,  Oroetes  himself  was  slain,  Demokedes  was 
numbered  among  his  slaves  and  chattels,  and  sent  up  to 
Susa. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  that  capital,  when  Darius, 
leaping  from  his  horse  in  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot  badly, 
and  was  carried  home  in  violent  pain.  The  Egyp- 
tian surgeons,  supposed  to  be  the  first  men  in  their 

Again,  M.  Littr6,  in  the  same  G54-658),  where  he  dwells  upon  the 
j? rcface,  p.  25,  illustrates  the  pro-  intimate  union  of  surgical  and 
ce i/ dings  and  residence  of  the  an-  medical  practice  in  antiquity.  At 
cient  locrpoq  —  "On  se  tromperoit  si  the  same  time,  it  must  he  remarked 
ou  se  repr£sentoit  la  demeure  d'un  that  a  passage  in  the  remarkable 
niedecin  d'alors  comine  celle  d'uu  medical  oath,  published  in  the 
nu'decin  d'aujourd'hui.  La  maison  collection  of  Hippokratic  treatises, 
du  m6decin  de  I'antiquit6,  du  recognises  in  the  plainest  manner 
moins  au  temps  d'llippocrate  et  the  distinction  between  the  physi- 
aux  6poques  voisines,  renfermoit  cian  and  the  operator  — the  former 
un  local  destin6  a  la  pratique  d'un  binds  himself  by  this  oath  not  to 
grand  nombre  d'opdratioiis,  con-  perform  the  operation  "even  of 
tenant  les  machines  et  les  instru-  lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
inens  nficessaires,  et  de  plus  6tant  operators  or  workmen:"'  Ou  TSJJLSUJ 
aussi  une  boutique  de  pharmacie  5s  c,uos  \>.rt ,  XiOiibvTa?  r/.yiop^auj  BE 
Ce  local  se  nommait  lotTpeiov."  See  kfifct'^sii  <X';Spaai  itpr^io;  TrjaSs 
Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  646,  iv.  p.  720.  (CKuvrus  d'Hippocrate,  vol.  iv.  p. 
Tiuiivus  accused  Aristotle  of  having  630,  ed.  Littr6).  M.  Littr6  (p.  617) 
begun  as  a  surgeon,  practising  to  contests  this  explanation,  remark- 
great  profit  in  surgery  or  iaTpEioj,  ing  that  the  various  Hippokratic 
P.:J  1  having  quitted  this  occupation  treatises  represent  the  tatpo?  as 
late  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  performing  all  sorts  of  operations, 
the  study  of  science — aowtaTTjv  6'ju-  even  such  as  require  violent  and 
|Aa&7j  xal  [XIOTJTOJ  UTrvp-^ovTa,  xai  TO  mechanical  dealing.  But  the  words 
TO/,'jTi(i7)Tov  iaTpitov  dpTiuu;  aTc-.xs-  of  the  oath  are  so  explicit,  that  it 
y.Xi'.x&to  (Polyb.  xii.  (J).  seems  more  reasonable  to  assign 

See  also  the  Remarques  R6tro-  to  the  oath  itself  a  later  date  than 

Epectives  attached  by  M.  InUrf  to  the  treatises,  when  the  habits  of 

Volume  iv.  of  tiie  suniu  \\uxk  (p.  practitioners  may  have  changed. 
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profession *  whom  he  habitually  employed,  did  him  no  good, 
but  only  aggravated  his  torture.  For  seven  days  and  nights 
he  had  no  sleep,  and  he  as  well  as  those  around  him  began  to 
despair.  At  length,  some  one  who  had  been  at  Sardis  ac- 
cidentally recollected  that  he  had  heard  of  a  Greek  surgeon 
among  the  slaves  of  Oroetes.  Search  was  immediately 
made,  and  the  miserable  slave  was  brought,  in  chains  as 
well  as  in  rags,  2  into  the  presence  of  the  royal  sufferer. 
Being  asked  whether  he  understood  surgery,  he  affected 
ignorance;  but  Darius,  suspecting  this  to  be  a  mere  arti- 
fice, ordered  out  the  scourge  and  the  pricking  instrument 
to  overcome  it.  Demokedes  now  saw  that  there  was 
no  resource,  admitted  that  he  had  acquired  some  little 
skill,  and  was  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  case  be- 
He  cures  fore  him.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed 
Darius,  perfectly,  in  alleviating  the  pain,  in  procuring 
ward^nim  sleep  for  the  exhausted  patient,  and  ultimately 
munin-  in  restoring  the  foot  to  a  sound  state.  Darius, 
nt  y<  who  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  such  a  cure, 
knew  no  bounds  to  bis  gratitude.  As  a  first  reward,  he 
presented  him  with  two  sets  of  chains  in  solid  gold — a  com- 
memoration of  the  state  in  which  Demokedes  had  first  come 
before  him.  He  next  sent  him  into  the  harem  to  visit  his 
wives.  The  conducting  eunuchs  introduced  him  as  the 
man  who  had  restored  the  king  to  life,  upon  which  the 
grateful  sultanas  each  gave  to  him  a  saucer  full  of  golden 
coins  called  staters;3  in  all  so  numerous,  that  the  slave 
Skiton  who  followed  him  was  enriched  by  merely  picking 
up  the  pieces  which  dropped  on  the  floor.  This  was  not 
all.  Darius  gave  him  a  splendid  house  and  furniture, 
made  him  the  companion  of  his  table,  and  showed  him  every 
description  of  favour.  He  was  about  to  crucify  the  Egyp- 
tian surgeons  who  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  cure  him.  But  Demokedes  had  the  happiness 
of  preserving  their  lives,  as  well  as  of  rescuing  an  unfor- 

1  About  the  Persian  habit  of  stater  was  equal  to  about  If.  Is. 

Bending  to  E^-ypt  for  surgeons,  3d.  English  money  (Hussey,  An- 

compare  Herodot.  iii.  1.  cient  Weights,  vii.  3.  p.  103). 

-  Herodot.  iii.  129.  TV;  6s  <i>s  The  ladies  in  a  Persian  .harem 

iHooov  i-i  TOIJI  'Oso-.Tiio  i'/opazooo'-ot  appear  to  have  been  less  unap- 

oxo'J  or)  d-r(|xs/.T(;jLS-*ov,  -apyjyov  s;  proachable  and  invisible  than  those 

IA530-/,  -soa;  7s  £Xxov:»  xsi  oixjatv  in  modern  Turkey;  in  spite  of  the 

ea(fr,uivov.  observation  of  Plutarch,  ArtaxerxeSj 

3  Herodot.  .iii.    130.     The   gold.n  c.  27. 
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tunate  companion  of  his  imprisonment — an  Eleian  prophet, 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Polykrates. 

But  there  was  one  favour  which  Darius  would  on  no 
account  grant;  yet  upon  this  one  Demokedes  had  set  his 
heart — the  liberty  of  returning  to  Greece.     At  length  ac- 
cident, combined  with  his  own  surgical  skill,  enabled  him 
to  escape  from  the  splendour  of  his  second  detention,  as 
it  had  before  extricated  him  from  the  misery  of  the  first. 
A  tunour  formed  upon  the  breast  of  Atossa:  He 
at  first  she  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  it  be-  cures'per- 
came  too   bad   for  concealment,  and   she  was  mission, 
forcea  to  consult  Demokedes.     He  promised  to   and*' 
cure  ler,  but  required  from  her  a  solemn  oath  through  the 
that  she  would  afterwards  do  for  him  anything   Of  Atossa, 
which  he  should  ask— pledging  himself  at  the   to  return 

,.  •,          .i  •          •     j  j.   i      mi.  to  Greece. 

same  ume  to  ask  nothing  indecent.1  Ine  cure 
was  svccessful,  and  Atossa  was  required  to  repay  it  by 
procuring  his  liberty.  Knowing  that  the  favour  would  be 
refusec,  even  to  her,  if  directly  solicited,  he  taught  her  a 
stratag5m  for  obtaining  under  false  pretences  the  consent 
of  Darhs.  She  took  an  early  opportunity  (Herodotus  tells 
us,2  in  led)  of  reminding  Darius  that  the  Persians  expected 
i'rom  hin  some  positive  addition  to  the  power  and  splendour 
of  the  empire;  and  when  Darius,  in  answer,  acquainted 
her  that  he  contemplated  a  speedy  expedition  against  the 
Scythiais,  she  entreated  him  to  postpone  it  and  to  turn  his 
forces  fi:st  against  Greece — "I  have  heard  (she  said)  about 
the  maicens  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos  and  Corinth,  and  I 
want  to  have  some  of  them  as  slaves  to  serve  me — (we 
may  conceive  the  smile  of  triumph  with  which  the  sons  of 
those  wio  had  conquered  at  Plat  sea  and  Salamis  would 
hear  this  part  of  the  history  read  by  Herodotus) — you  have 
near  yoi  the  best  person  possible  to  give  information  about 
Greece— that  Greek  who  cured  your  foot."  Darius  was  in- 
duced ly  this  request  to  send  some  confidential  Persians 
into  Gr;ece  to  procure  information,  along  with  Demokedes. 
Selecthg  fifteen  of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  survey  the 

1  neroiot.   iii.   133.    Ss^oeoSai   5s  princess,  did  not  impose  upon  him- 

O'jCr/rji;    ibv    Zs-j.    '.<  1 3  yj  •*/,•<     33-:  'fi-  soil'    the    same    restraint:     bis    in- 

r.'j-r.-j..    Aiotber  Greek  physician  at  tr'<jue  was    divulged,    and    lie  was 

the  cour    of  Susa,    about   seventy  put    to    deatli    miserably    (Ktesias, 

years    nicrwards— Apolloiiides    of  Persica.  c.  42). 

KOs— in  attendance    011    a  Persian  2  He-xulot.  iii.  131. 
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coasts  and  cities  of  Greece,  under  guidance  of  DSmokedes, 
but  with  peremptory  orders  upon  no  account  to  let  him 
escape  or  to  return  without  him.  He  next  sent  for  Demo- 
kedes  himself,  explained  to  him  what  he  wanted,  and  en- 
joined him  imperatively  to  return  as  soon  as  the  business 
had  been  completed.  He  farther  desired  him  to  carry  avay 
all  the  ample  donations  which  he  had  already  received,  as 
presents  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promising  that  on  his 
return  fresh  donations  of  equal  value  should  make  up  the 
loss.  Lastly,  he  directed  that  a  store-ship,  "filled  with  all 
manner  of  good  things,"  should  accompany  the  voyage. 
Demokedes  undertook  the  mission  with  every  appearance 
of  sincerity.  The  better  to  play  his  part,  he  declined  to 
take  away  what  he  already  possessed  at  Susa — saying,  that 
he  should  like  to  find  his  property  and  furniture  again  on 
coming  back,  andthatthe  store-ship  alone,  with  its  contents, 
would  be  sufficient  both  for  the  voyage,  and  for  all  neces- 
sary presents. 

Accordingly  he  and  the  fifteen  Persian  envors  went 
.  down  to  Sidon  in  Phenicia,  where  tw»  armed 

ges°S3S  to3Ug~  triremes  were  equipped,  with  a  large  store-ship 
Darius  an  jn  company.  The  voyage  of  survey  int«  Greece 
agafnst101  was  commenced.  They  visited  and  exanined  all 
Greece-  ftie  principal  places  in  Greece — probaBy  begin- 

DSmokSdes  r    .,,    ,-V       f    •    ,-          j  •         n       A        n 

with  some  nmgwiththe  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks,  crossing 
Persians  is  toEuboea,  circumnavigating  Attica  andPelopon- 
procure  in-  nesus,  then  passing  to  Korkyra  and  Italy.  They 
formation  surveyed  the  coasts  and  cities,taking  memoranda1 
irn'  of  everything  worthy  of  note  which  theysaw.  Such 
a  Periplus,  if  it  had  been  preserved,  would  have  been  inesti- 
mable, as  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Gredan  world 
about  518  B.C.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Tarentun,  Demo- 
kedes— now  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own  horns,  Kroton 
— found  an  opportunity  of  executing  what  he  had  neditated 
from  the  beginning.  At  his  request,  Aristophilidesthe  king 
of  Tarentum  seized  the  fifteen  Persians  and  detainel  them  as 
spies,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  rudders  from  off  tleir  ships 
— while  Demokedes  himself  made  his  escape  to  Knton.  As 
Boon  as  he  had  arrived  there,  Aristophilides  relased  the  • 

1  Hcrodot.   iii.   13G.    7tpoaioy_0v-£c  cs  aut/j;  TO   rspafiaXaajtt   eOr,acmo 
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Persians;  who,  pursuing  their  voyage,  went  on  to  Kroton, 
found  Demokedes  in  the  market-place,  and  laid  hands 
upon  him.  But  his  fellow-citizens  rescued  him,  not  with- 
out opposition  from  some  who  were  afraid  of  provoking 
the  Great  King — and  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  energetic 
and  menacing,  from  the  Persians  themselves.  Indeed  the 
Krotoniates  not  only  protected  the  restored  exile,  but  even 
robbed  the  Persians  of  their  store-ship.  The  latter,  dis- 
abled from  proceeding  farther  as  well  by  this  loss  as  by 
the  secession  of  Demokedes,  commenced  their  voyage 
homeward,  but  unfortunately  suffered  shipwreck  near  the 
lapygian  cape,  and  became  slaves  in  that  neighbourhood. 
A  Tarentine  exile,  named  Gillus,  ransomed  them  and  car- 
ried them  up  to  Susa — a  service  for  which  Darius  pro- 
mised him  any  recompense  that  he  chose.  Restoration 
to  his  native  city  was  all  that  Gillus  asked;  and  that  too, 
not  by  force,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
of  Knidus,  who  were  on  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Tarentines.  This  generous  citizen — an  honourable  con- 
trast to  Demokedes,  whohadnotscrupledtoimpelthestream 
of  Persian  conquest  against  his  country,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure his  own  release — was  unfortunately  disappointed  of 
his  anticipated  recompense.  For  though  the  Knidians,  at 
the  injunction  of  Darius,  employed  all  their  influence  at 
Tarentum  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  exile, 
they  were  unable  to  succeed,  and  force  was  out  Voyage  of 
of  the  question,  i  The  last  words  addressed  by  Bsmokedes 

-•->.  A.        i  ~  i  *  ,-  i  •     -n        •  •'along  the 

Demokedes  at  parting  to  his  Persian  compan-   coast  of 
ions,  exhorted  them  to  acquaint  Darius  that  he   Greece-he 
(Demokedes)  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter   KroTon— 
of  the  Krotoniate  Milo — one  of  the  first  men   fate  of  his 
in  Kroton  as  well  as  the  greatest  wrestler  of  compan- 
his  time.    The  reputation  of  Milo  was  very  great   ions- 
with  Dnrius— probably  from  the  talk  of  Demokedes  him- 
self: moreover  gigantic  muscular  force  could  be  appreciated 
by  men  who  had  no  relish  either  for  Homer  or  Solon.   And 
thus  did  this  clever  and  vain-glorious  Greek,  sending  back 
his  fifteen  Persian  companions  to  disgrace  and  perhaps  to 
death,  deposit  in  their  parting  ears  a  braggart  message 
calculated  to  create  for  himself  a  factitious  name  at  Susa. 
He  paid  a  large  sum  to  Milo  as  the  price  of  his  daughter, 
for  this  very  purpose.1 

1  Ilorodot.  iii.  1G7,  1SS.  -  Ilerodot.  iii.  1ST.     t.'J-.-t.  tr  TOJ- 
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Thus  finishes  the  history  of  Demokedes,  and  of  the 
Consequen-  "first  Persians  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus) 
ces  which  who  ever  came  over  from  Asia  into  Greece."  1 
{Teen  ex-av°  It  is  a  history  well-deserving  of  attention,  even 
pected  to  looking  only  to  the  liveliness  of  the  incidents, 
Darius1  had  introducing  us  as  they  do  into  the  full  move- 
then  under-  ment  of  the  ancient  world — incidents  which  I 
exp'edition  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  with  a  reasonable 
against  allowance  for  the  dramatic  amplification  of  the 
historian.  Even  at  that  early  date,  Greek  me- 
dical intelligence  stands  out  in  a  surpassing  manner,  and 
Demokedes  is  the  first  of  those  many  able  Greek  surgeons 
who  were  seized,  carried  up  to  Susa,2  and  there  detained 
for  the  Great  King,  his  court,  and  harem. 

But  his  history  suggests  in  another  point  of  view  far 
more  serious  reflections.  Like  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  (of 
whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  he  cared  not  what  amount 
of  risk  he  brought  upon  his  country  in  order  to  procure 
his  own  escape  from  a  splendid  detention  at  Susa.  Now 
the  influence  which  he  originated  was  on  the  point  of  pre- 
cipitating upon  Greece  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, at  a  time  when  Greece  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 
it.  Had  the  first  aggressive  expedition  of  Darius,  with  his 
own  personal  command  and  fresh  appetite  for  conquest, 
been  directed  against  Greece  instead  of  against  Scythia 
(between  516-514  B.C.),  Grecian  independence  would  have 
perished  almost  infallibly.  For  Athens  was  then  still  go- 
verned by  the  Peisistratids.  "What  she  was  under  them, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  former  chapter.  She 
had  then  no  courage  for  energetic  self-defence,  and  pro- 
bably Hippias  himself,  far  from  offering  resistance,  wouLl 

TO  |AOI  OTCSuaoti  SoxEit  TOV  faiwv  TOU-  off,  surgeons  and  physicians  would 

TOV    TsXeja?    yp^jxaTa   [ASYa^-a  Ar,.u.o-  be  selected  as   the   first   and   most 

xr,8y]s,    "voe    cpav^j   Trpo?    Aapsioo   £<i>v  essential. 

xai.  EV  T^  ECOUTOU  Soxiji&s.  Apollonides    of  K6s   (whose   ca- 

1  Herodot.  iii.  138.  lamitous  end  has   been  alluded  to 

1  Xenophon,   Memorab.  iv.  2,  33.  in  a   previous    note)    was   resident 

'A),).o'jq  24  zo3ou<;  GUI    (says  Sokra-  as  surgeon   or  physician   with  Ar- 

tes)     ota     ootpiav    avspraaTou!;   upo?  taxerxSg      Longimanus      (Ktesia.;, 

ftscsO.sa  YSfovsvat,    xai    sxsi    SoyXsu-  Persica,   c.  30),   and  Polykritus  of 

siv ;  MendS,  as  well  asKtesias  himself, 

We  shall  run   little   risk  in  con-  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemoni  Plutarch, 

jecturing   that   among    the    intelli-  Artaxerxes,  c.  31). 

gent    and    able   men    thus  carried 
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have  found  it  advantageous  to  accept  Persian  dominion  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  his  own  rule,  like  the  Ionian  des- 
pots. Moreover  Grecian  habit  of  co-operation  was  then 
only  just  commencing.  But  fortunately  the  Persian  in- 
vader did  not  touch  the  shore  of  Greece  until  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  490  B.C.;  and  during  that  pre- 
cious interval,  the  Athenian  character  had  undergone  the 
memorable  revolution  which  has  been  before  described. 
Their  energy  and  their  organization  had  been  alike  improved, 
and  their  force  of  resistance  had  become  decupled; 
besides  which,  their  conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Persian 
that  resistance  was  then  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them, 
and  submission  on  tolerable  terms  an  impossibility.  When 
we  come  to  the  grand  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  we  shall 
see  that  Athens  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  opposition 
offered.  "We  shall  see  farther,  that  with  all  the  efforts  of 
Athens,  the  success  of  the  defence  was  more  than  once 
doubtful;  and  would  have  been  converted  into  a  very  dif- 
ferent result,  if  Xerxes  had  listened  to  the  best  of  his  own 
counsellors.  But  hadDarius— at  the  head  of  the  very  same 
force  which  he  conducted  into  Scythia,  or  even  an  inferior 
force — landed  at  Marathon  in  514  B.C.,  instead  of  sending 
Datis  in  490  B.C.,  he  would  have  found  no  men  like  the 
victors  of  Marathon  to  meet  him.  As  far  as  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  probabilities,  he  would  havemet  with  little  resist- 
ance except  from  the  Spartans  singly,  who  would  have 
maintained  their  own  very  defensible  territory  against 
all  his  efforts,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  like  the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  later  days; 
but  Hellas  generally  would  have  become  a  Persian  sa- 
trapy. Fortunately,  Darius,  while  bent  on  invading  some 
country,  had  set  his  mind  on  the  attack  of  Scythia,  alike 
perilous  and  unprofitable.  His  personal  ardour  was  wasted 
on  those  unconquerable  regions,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  disastrous  fate  of  Cyrus — nor  did  he  ever  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  coasts  of  the  ^Egean.  Yet  the  amorous  in- 
fluences of  Atossa,  set  at  work  by  Demokedes,  might  well 
have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  Darius  to  assail 
Greece  instead  of  Scythia — a  choice  in  favour  of  which  all 
other  recommendations  concurred;  and  the  history  of  free 
Greece  would  then  probably  have  stopped  at  this  point, 
without  unrolling  any  of  the  glories  which  followed.  So  incal- 
culably great  has  been  the  influence  of  Grecian  development, 
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during  the  two  centuries  between  500-300  B.C.,  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  notice  a 
contingency  which  threatened  to  arrest  that  development 
in  the  bud.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  history 
of  any  nation,  considered  as  a  sequence  of  causes  and  effects 
affording  applicable  knowledge,  requires  us  to  study  not 
merely  real  events,  but  also  imminent  contingencies — events 
which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring,  but  yet  did  not  occur. 
"When  we  read  the  wailings  of  Atossa  in  the  Persse  of 
JEschylus,  for  the  humiliation  which  her  son  Xerxes  had 
just  undergone  in  his  flight  from  Greece, J  we  do  not  easily 
persuade  ourselves  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  conceive 
the  same  Atossa  twenty  years  earlier,  numbering  as  her 
slaves  at  Susa  the  noblest  Herakleid  and  Alkmseonid 
maidens  from  Greece.  Yet  the  picture  would  really  have 
been  thus  reversed — the  wish  of  Atossa  would  have  been 
fulfilled  and  the  wailings  would  have  been  heard  from 
enslaved  Greek  maidens  in  Persia — if  the  mind  of  Darius 
had  not  happened  to  be  pre-occupied  with  a  project  not 
less  insane  even  than  those  of  Kambyses  against  Ethiopia 
and  the  Lybian  desert.  Such  at  least  is  the  moral  of  the 
story  of  Demokedes. 

That  insane  expedition  across  the  Danube  into  Scythia 
/•iout  sic-  comes  now  to  be  recounted.  It  was  undertaken 
r  5  B.C.  by  Darius  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  inroad 
and  devastation  of  the  Scythians  in  Media  and  Upper  Asia, 
about  a  century  before.  The  lust  of  conquest  imparted 
unusual  force  to  this  sentiment  of  wounded 
marches  dignity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Scythians  could 
against  hardly  be  connected  with  a,ny  expectation  of 

Scvthia.  ,        f  r,,        f  .,          P  j.1        j- 

plunder  or  profit.     In  spite  ot  the  dissuading 
admonition  of  his  brother  Artabanus,2  Darius  summoned 

1  .ZEscliyl.  Pers.  435-845,  &c.  Five  years  seems  a  reasonable  time 

2  Herodot.    iv.    1,    83.     There    is  to   allow   for    these  necessities   of 
nothing  to   mark  the   precise   year  the    empire,     -which    would     bring 
of  the  Scythian  expedition;  but  as  the  Scythian  expedition   to  516-515 
the  accession  of  Darius  is  fixed  to  B.C.  There  is  reason  for  supposing 
621  B.C.,    and   as  the   expedition  is  it  to  have  been  before  514 B.C.,  for 
connected   with  the   early  part    of  in  that  year  Hipparchus  was  slain 
his  reign,  we  may  conceive  him  to  at  Athens,    and    Hippias   the    sur- 
have   entered   upon   it   as    soon   as  riving  brother,  looking  out  for  se- 
his   hands   were    free;    that   is,    as  curities  and  alliances  abroad,  gave 
soon  as   he   had   put   down  the  re-  his   daugther  in  marriage   to  .ZEan- 
volted  satraps  and  provinces.  Orce-  tides   son   of  Hippoklus   despot  of 
tes,    the  MedeS;    Babylonians,    <ic-  Lampsakus,  '-perceiving  tkat   Hip- 
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the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  army  and  navy,  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus — a  force  not  less  than  700,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  600  ships,  according  to  Herodotus.  On  these 
prodigious  numbers  we  can  lay  no  stress.  But  it  appears 
that  the  names  of  all  the  various  nations  composing  the 
host  were  inscribed  on  two  pillars,  erected  by  order  of 
Darius  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  after- 
wards seen  by  Herodotus  himself  in  the  city  of  Byzantium 
— the  inscriptions  were  bilingual,  in  Assyrian  characters 
as  well  as  Greek.  The  Samian  architect  Mandrokles  had 
been  directed  to  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos- 
phorus, about  half-way  between  Byzantium  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Euxine.  So  peremptory  were  the  Persian  kings  that 
their  orders  for  military  service  should  be  punctually  obeyed, 
and  so  impatient  were  they  of  the  idea  of  exemptions,  that 
when  a  Persian  father  named  (Eobazus  entreated  that  one 
of  his  three  sons,  all  included  in  the  conscription,  might  be 
left  at  home,  Darius  replied  that  all  three  of  them  should 
be  left  at  home — an  answer  which  the  unsuspecting  father 
heard  with  delight.  They  were  indeed  all  left  at  home — 
for  they  were  all  put  to  death. 1  A  proceeding  similar  to 
this  is  ascribed  afterwards  to  Xerxes;-  whether  true  or  not 
as  matters  of  fact,  they  illustrate  the  wrathful  displeasure 
with  which  the  Persian  kings  were  known  to  receive  such 
petitions  for  exemption. 

The  naval  force  of  Darius  seems  to  have  consisted 
entirely  of  subject  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  insular;  for  the 
Phenician  fleet  was  not  brought  into  the  vEgean  until  the 
subsequent  Ionic  revolt.  At  this  time  all  or  most  of  the 

poklus  and  his  son  had  great  in-  zur  72.  Olympiade,  p.  1G8,  in  the 
flueuce  with  Darius"  (Thucyd.  vi.  Kieler  Philolog.  Studien)  places 
59).  Now  Hippoklus  could  not  the  expedition  in  513  B.C.;  but  I 
well  have  acquired  this  influence  think  a  year  or  two  earlier  is  more 
befor^  the  Scythian  expedition;  for  probable.  Larcher,  Wesseling,  and 
Darius  came  down  then  for  the  Biihr  i,ad  Herodot.  iv.  145)  place  it 
first  time  to  the  western  sea:  Hip-  in  503  B.C.,  which  is  later  than  the 
poklus  served  upon  that  txpedi-  truth;  indeedLarcherhimself  places 
tion  iHerodot.  iv.  138),  and  it  was  the  reduction  of  Lemnos  and 
probably  then  that  his  favour  was  Imbros  by  Otanes  in  511  B.C., 
acquired,  and  farther  confirmed  though  that  event  decidedly  came 
during  the  time  that  Darius  stayed  after  the  Scythian  expedition  (He- 
at Sardis  after  his  return  from  Scy-  rodot.  v.  27;  Larcher,  Table  Chro- 
thia.  nolopique,  Trad.  d'H6rodot.  t.  vii. 

Professor    Schultz    (Beitrage    zu  p.  633-035). 

penaut-ren    Zeitbestimmungen    der  '  Herodot.  ir.  84. 

Ilellen.  Gesclrichte  von  dur  (j'A.  bis  a  Herodot.  vii.  39. 
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Asiatic  Greek  cities  were  under  despots,  who  leaned  on 
Bis  naval  tne  Persian  government  for  support,  and  who 
appeared  with  their  respective  contingents  to 
of'Ssfatic  take  part  in  the  Scythian  expedition. l  Of  Ionic 
and  insular  Greeks  were  seen — Strattis,  despot  of  Chios; 
flakes  son  of  Syloson,  despot  of  Samos;  Laoda- 
nias,  of  Phokaea;  and  Histiaeus,  of  Miletus.  From  the 
JEolic  towns,  Aristagoras  of  Kyme;  from  the  Hellespontine 
Greeks,  Daphnis  of  Abydus,  Hippoklus  of  Lampsakus, 
Herophantus  of  Parium,  Metrodorus  of  Prokonnesus,  Ari- 
stagoras of  Kyzikus,  and  Miltiades  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
He  directs  sonese — all  these  are  mentioned,  and  there  were 
*het^re£ks  probably  more.  This  large  lieet,  assembled  at 
bridge  the  Bosphorus,  was  sent  forward  into  the  Euxine 

STube6  *°  ^e  mouth  °f  *^e  Danube — with  orders  to 
and  crosses  sail  up  the  river  two  days'  journey,  above  the 
the  river.  point  where  its  channel  begins  to  divide,  and  to 
throw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  it.  Darius,  having  liberally 
recompensed  the  architect  Mandrokles,  crossed  the  bridge 
over  the  Bosphorus,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrace, 
receiving  the  submission  of  various  Thracian  tribes  in  his 
way,  and  subduing  others — especially  the  Getse  north  of 
Mount  Hgemus,  who  were  compelled  to  increase  still  farther 
the  numbers  of  his  vast  army.2  On  arriving  at  the  Danube, 
he  found  the  bridge  finished  and  prepared  for  his  passage 
by  the  lonians.  We  may  remark,  here  as  on  so  many 
other  occasions,  that  all  operations  requiring  intelligence 
are  performed  for  the.  Persians  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
Phenicians — more  usually  by  the  former.  He  crossed  this 
greatest  of  all  earthly  rivers3 — for  so  the  Danube  was 
imagined  to  be  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. — and  directed  his 
march  into  Scythia. 

As  far  as  the  point  now  attained,  our  narrative  runs 
smoothly  and  intelligibly:  we  know  that  Darius  marched 
his  army  into  Scythia,  and  that  he  came  back  with  ignominy 
and  severe  loss.  But  as  to  all  which  happened  between 
his  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Danube,  we  find  nothing 
approaching  to  authentic  statement,  nor  even  what  we 
can  set  forth  as  the  probable  basis  of  truth  on  which 
exaggerating  fancy  has  been  at  work — all  is  inexplicable 

1  Herodot.  iv.  97,  137,  138.  YISTO;    roT3(j:U)v    zavriuv    7<I>v    r,u.el? 

"  Herodot.  iv.  ~9-93.  "^P-S''j  <£c. 

1  Herodot.  iv.  43-50.     'IjTs',?— MS- 
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mystery.  Ktesias  indeed  says  that  Darius  marched  for 
fifteen  days  into  the  Scythian  territory — that  he  then  ex- 
changed bows  with  the  king  of  Scythia  and  discovered  the 
Scythian  bow  to  be  the  largest — and  that  being  intimidated 
by  such  discovery,  he  fled  back  to  the  bridge  by  which  he 
had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  recrossed  the  river  with  the 
loss  of  one -tenth  part  of  his  army,i  being  compelled  to 
break  down  the  bridge  before  all  had  passed.  The  length 
of  march  is  here  the  only  thing  distinctly  stated;  about 
the  direction  nothing  is  said;  but  the  narrative  of  Ktesias, 
defective  as  it  is,  is  much  less  perplexing  than  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  as 
it  were  through  fairyland — heedless  of  distance,  large 
intervening  rivers,  want  of  all  cultivation  or  supplies, 
destruction  of  the  country  (in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
destroyed)  by  the  retreating  Scythians,  &c.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Persian  army  consisted  chiefly  of  foot — that  there 
were  no  roads  nor  agriculture;  yet  his  narrative  carries  it 
over  about  twelve  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Danube 
to  the  country  east  of  the  Tanais.  across  the  rivers  Tyras 
(Dniester),  Hypanis  (Bog),  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  Hypa- 
kyris,  Gerrhos,  and  Tanais.2  How  these  rivers  could 
have  been  passed  in  the  face  of  enemies  by  so  vast  a 
host,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  since  it  was  not  winter- 

1  Ktgsias,  Persica,    c.  17.    Justin  7  Herodot.    iv.    136.     ate    84    TOO 

(ii.     5— compare     also     xxxviii.     7)  Ilspotxou  -oXXoij  eov-ti?   TTS^OU  OTpcc- 

seems   to   follow  the   narrative   of  TOO,  xsi  -at,  ooo'j;   o'ix  eruTctjji.svo'j, 

Ktesias.  too"  oi>  TSTJATJIAEVCOV  TIJOV  oocov,  TOO 

jEschylns  (Persre,  804),  who  pro-  ?s   2v.'j'Jr/.oO,    i~-o"u>,    X7i   TOC    s'iv- 

sents  the  deceased  Darius  as  agio-  TOfxa  tyj;  65ou  e::t3Ta(j.3w.),  &c.  Com- 

rious  contrast  with  the  living  Xer-  pare  c.  128. 

lies,  talks  of  the  splendid  conquests  The  number  and  size  of  the  rivers 
which  he  made  by  means  of  others  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
-K  without  crossing  the  Halys  him-  the  principal  wonder  of  Scythia, 
self,  nor  leaving  his  home."  Wo  c.  ^2  —  0<x>'ju.a3ia  Sj  TJ  /ibprj  crjtr] 
are  led  to  suppose,  by  the  Ian-  oox  i/si,  /tupt:;  fj  OTI  ro7i|j.o'J<;  TS 
guage  which  JEschylus  puts  into  riXXq)  p-Zfia-ovs,  xal  (ipi9[jiov  ^).sia- 
the  mouth  of  the  Eidftlon  of  Da-  TOM;,  &c.  He  ranks  the  Borystlie- 
rius  (v.  720-745),  that  he  had  for-  nes  as  the  largest  of  all  rivers  ex- 
gotten  the  bridge  thrown  across  cept  the  Xile  and  the  Danube  (c. 
the  Bosphorus  by  order  of  Darius;  53).  The  Hypanis  also  (Bog)  is 
for  the  latter  is  made  to  condemn  roTc<ij.o;  i-i  6X'.yj'.;i  jj-iy^'  (c-  52). 
severely  the  impious  insolence  of  But  he  appears  to  forget  the  ex- 
Xerxes  in  bridging  over  the  Hel-  istence  of  these  rivers  when  he  is 
lespont.  describing  the  Persian  march. 
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H  time  to  convert  them  into  ice:  nor  does  the 

into  Scy-  historian  even  allude  to  them  as  having  been 

rati^of"  crosse(l  either  in  the  advance  or  in  the  retreat. 

MS  march  What  is  not  less  remarkable,  is,  that  in  respect 

^d°un^ble  *°  *ne  ^ree^  settlement  of  Olbia  or  Borysthenes, 

teiiigibiT,  and  the  agricultural  Scythians  and  Mix-hellenes 

considered  between  theHypanisand  the  Borysthenes,  across 

as  history.          ,  ,        •.  u  ,1    ".    .  i  •  f 

whose  country  it  would  seem  that  this  march  of 
Darius  must  have  carried  him — Herodotus  does  not  say 
anything;  though  we  should  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  had  better  means  of  informing  himself  about  this 
part  of  the  march  than  about  any  other,  and  though  the 
Persians  could  hardly  have  failed  to  plunder  or  put  in 
requisition  this,  the  only  productive  portion  of  Scythia. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  Persian 
The  des-  march  north  of  the  Ister  seems  indeed  destitute 
cription  of  all  the  conditions  of  reality.  It  is  rather  an 
nfarch  is  imaginative  description,  illustrating  the  des- 
rather  to  perate  and  impracticable  character  of  Scythian 
u8<m°Mea  warfare,  and  grouping  in  the  same  picture,  ao 
a  fancy-  cording  to  that  large  sweep  of  the  imagination 
lucrative11"  wnicn  is  admissible  in  epical  treatment,  the 
of  Scythian  Scythians  with  all  their  barbarous  neighbours 
warfare.  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river 
"Wolga.  The  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the 
llelanchlseni,  the  Budini,  the  Greloni,  the  Sarmatians,  and 
the  Tauri — all  of  them  bordering  on  that  vast  quadrangular 
area  of  4000  stadia  for  each  side,  called  Scythia,  as  Hero- 
dotus conceives  it1 — are  brought  into  deliberation  and 
action  in  consequence  of  the  Persian  approach.  And 
Herodotus  takes  that  opportunity  of  communicating  valuable 
particulars  respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  each. 
The  kings  of  these  nations  discuss  whether  Darius  is 
justified  in  his  invasion,  and  whether  it  be  prudent  in  them 
to  aid  the  Scythians.  The  latter  question  is  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  Sarmatians,  the  Budini,  and  the 
Greloni,  all  eastward  of  the  Tanais2 — in  the  negative  by  the 
rest.  The  Scythians,  removing  their  waggons  with  their 
wives  and  children  out  of  the  way  northward,  retreat  and 
draw  Darius  after  them  from  the  Danube  all  across  Scythia 
and  Sarrnatia  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  territory 

1  Herodot.  iv.  101.  =  Herot'.ot.  iv.  11?,  119. 
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of  the  Budini, J  several  days'  journey  eastward  of  the  Tanais. 
Moreover  they  destroy  the  wells  and  ruin  the  herbage  as 
much  as  they  can,  so  that  during  all  this  long  march  (says 
Herodotus)  the  Persians  "found  nothing  to  damage,  inas- 
much as  the  country  was  barren."     We  can  hardly  under- 
stand therefore  what  they  found  to  live  upon.     It  is  in  the 
territory  of  the  Budini,  at  this  easternmost  terminus  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  that  the  Persians  perform  the 
only  positive  acts  which  are  ascribed  to  them  throughout 
the  whole  expedition.     They  burn  the  wooden  wall  before 
occupied,  but  now  deserted,  by  the  Geloni;  and  they  build, 
or  begin  to  build,   eight  large  fortresses  near  the  river 
Oarus.     For  what  purposes  these  fortresses  could  have 
been  intended  Herodotus  gives  no  intimation ;  but  he  says 
that  the  unfinished  work  was  yet  to  be  seen  even  in  his  day.2 
Having  thus  been  carried  all  across  Scythia  and  the 
other  territories  above-mentioned  in  a  north-   Poetical 
easterly  direction,  Darius  and  his  army  are  next   grouping 
marched  back  a  prodigious  distance  in  a  north-   Scythians 
westerly  direction,   through  the  territories  of  an?  *^eir 
the  Melanchlaeni,  the  Androphagi,  and  the  Neuri,   by  Hero- 
all  of  whom  flee  affrighted  into   the  northern  dotus. 
desert,  having  been  thus  compelled  against  their  will  to 
share  in  the  consequences  of  the  war.     The   Agathyrsi 
peremptorily  require  the  Scythians  to  abstain  from  drawing 
the  Persians  into  their  territory  on  pain  of  being  themselves 
treated  as  enemies.3     Accordingly  the  Scythians,  avoiding 
the  boundaries  of  the  Agathyrsi,  direct  their  retreat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  Persians  again  southward 
into  Scythia.     During  all  this  long  march  backwards  and 

*  Ilerodot.  iv.  120-122.  evidences  of  the  extreme  advance! 

4  Herodot.   iv.    123.    "Osov  \J.z-i  STJ  of  Dionysus,  which  the  Macedonian 

ywi'i-t  oi  n  =  p37.i  Tjisco  ota  77J;  2x'j-  army  saw  on  the  north  of  tiie  <Tax- 

'Ji-/f(:    7.11   7rj:   27.'jpo;j.'/Tioo;  ytbor,-,  artes — :-Liberi      palris      t'irminos.'' 

ot  Si  ci-/_o-j   (j'joiv    ai-izs'lyi,    5.-=.    -rt'-.  Quiiitus  ''urtius,  vii.  D,  1."   (vii.  37, 

'/ujpr,;  ;o'J77,;    -/ip-vj-    £-st    oj  ~z  i;  1C,  /umpt.) 

T/,V   -cLv    Bo'jv.-,"cm   -/(i)pv    EJS'-I-JL/.OV,  3  Her., dot.     iv.     125.       Hekatioua 

Ac.     See     Kennell,    Geofrrai>!i.    Sy-  ranl-.s   t:ic    Melanclihoni   as    a  Scy- 

stem  of    Herodotus,    p.   114,  about  thian  iOvoc  (Hek;it.  Fragment.  154, 

the  Oarus.  od.    Klauson)  :     he    alfo     mentions 

The  erections,whatever they  werej  several  other  subdivisions  of  Scy- 

which  were  supposed   to  mark  the  tliians,      who      cannot     be     f.irthei 

extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Da-  authenticated  (Fragnu  155-1CO). 
rius,    may    be    compared   to  those 
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forwards,  there  are  partial  skirmishes  and  combats  of  horse, 
but  the  Scythians  steadily  refuse  any  general  engagement. 
And  though  Darius  challenges  them  formally  by  means  of 
a  herald,  with  taunts  of  cowardice,  the  Scythian  king 
Idanthyrsusnot  only  refuses  battle,  but  explains  and  defends 
his  policy,  and  defies  the  Persian  to  come  and  destroy  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers — it  will  then  (he  adds)  be  seen 
whether  the  Scythians  are  cowards  or  not. l  The  difficulties 
of  Darius  have  by  thistimebecome  serious,  whenldanthyrsus 
sends  to  him  the  menacing  presents  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a 
frog,  and  five  arrows:  the  Persians  are  obliged  to  commence 
a  rapid  retreat  towards  the  Danube,  leaving,  in  order  to 
check  and  slacken  the  Scythian  pursuit,  the  least  effective 
and  the  sick  part  of  their  army  encamped,  together  with 
the  asses  which  had  been  brought  with  them — animals 
unknown  to  the  Scythians,  and  causing  great  alarm  by  their 
braying. 2  However,  notwithstanding  some  delay  thus  caused, 
as  well  as  the  anxious  haste  of  Darius  to  reach  the  Danube, 
the  Scythians,  far  more  rapid  in  their  movements,  arrive 
at  the  river  before  him,  and  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
lonians  left  in  guard  of  the  bridge,  urging  them  to  break 
it  down  and  leave  the  Persian  king  to  his  fate — inevitable 
destruction  with  his  whole  army.3 

Here  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  at  the  north 
Strong  im-  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  place  where  we  before 
pression  quitted  it.  All  that  is  reported  to  have  passed 
uponuthe  in  the  interval,  if  tried  by  the  tests  of  historical 
imagina-  matter  of  fact,  can  be  received  as  nothing  better 
rodottus^y"  than  a  perplexing  dream.  It  only  acquires  value 
the  Soy-  when  we  consider  it  as  an  illustrative  fiction,  in- 
cluding, doubtless,  some  unknown  matter  of  fact, 
but  framed  chiefly  to  exhibit  in  action  those  unattackable 
Nomads  who  formed  the  north-eastern  barbarous  world  of 
a  Greek,  and  with  whose  manners  Herodotus  was  profoundly 
struck.  "The  Scythians4  (says  he),  in  regard  to  one  of  the 

1  Herodot.  iv.  12G,  127.  3  Herodot.     v.  133. 

1  Horodot.  iv.  12R-132.     The  liird, 
the  mouse,   the   froc 
rows,  are  explained  to  mean:  Un- 


less   you    take    to    the    air   like    a 


bird,    to    the    earth    like   a   mouse. 


or   to   the   water   like  a   frog,    y 
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greatest  of  human  matters,  have  struck  out  a  plan  cleverer 
than  any  that  I  know.  In  other  respects  I  do  not  admire 
them;  but  they  have  contrived  this  great  object,  that 
no  invader  of  their  country  shall  ever  escape  out  of  it, 
or  shall  ever  be  able  to  find  out  and  overtake  them,  unless 
they  themselves  choose.  For  when  men  have  neither  walls 
nor  established  cities,  but  are  all  house-carriers  and  horse- 
bowmen — living,  not  from  the  plough,  but  from  cattle,  and 
having  their  dwellings  on  waggons — how  can  they  be  other- 
wise than  unattackable  and  impracticable  to  meddle  with?" 
The  protracted  and  unavailing  chase  ascribed  toDarius — who 
can  neither  overtake  his  game  nor  use  his  arms,  and  who 
hardly  even  escapes  in  safety — embodies  in  detail  this  for- 
midable attribute  of  the  Scythian  Nomads.  That  Darius 
actually  marched  into  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nothing  else  is  certain,  except  his  ignominious  retreat  out 
of  it  to  the  Danube;  for  of  the  many  different  guesses,1  by 

*a77Xa;3siv   (JLTJ    ot'Jv    ~z  si-m.     ToTsi  at   all   historically   respecting   the 

fap   JJ.TJT*   "i"/32  ^  ix'iopiivot]    aXXdc  expedition." 

CJoioiv.oi  EOVTE?    xivTE!;,    siOJi  IT.TM-  So  again   the    conjecture  of  Pal- 

To:-JTai,  C<I)M7i?  p.7)  a~'   ocp'JTO'J,  dXX'  merius  (Exercitationes  ad  Auctores 

a.r.'i  xtr,v;tov,  olxr;(j.c*Ta  6s  591  ^  ir.i  Grcecos,  p.  21)  carries  on  the  march 

ti-j-(iu>v,    xu>;    O'jx    dv    SIYJJKV    OUTOI  somewliat  farther  than  the  Dniester 

ojiot/ol  T3  xal  aropoi  rpoafxisY*1'' >  ~to    *'ie    Hypanis,    or   perhaps    to 

'IXiOpTjtai  6s  091  Tiuti,  ~f^  TS  fr^  theBorysthenes.EennelljKlaproth, 

eo'Jjy)?  eJciTr,5sr,;,   xai    TIJOV  TTOTotpuLv  and   Eeichard,    are    not    afraid    to 

eo-crtov  091  3'j[X(jLi-/cov,  &c.  extend  the  march  on  to  the  "\Volga. 

Compare    this    with    the    oration  Dr.     Thirlwall    stops     within    the 

of  the   Scythian    envoys    to  Alex-  Tanais,  admitting  however  that  no 

ander  the  Great,    as    it    stands    in  correct    historical    ,-iccount   can  he 

Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  8,  22  (vii.  35,  given  of  it.     Eichwald   supposes  a 

22,  Zumpt).  long  march   up    the   Dniester   into 

1  The  statement  of  Strabo  (vii.  Volhynia  and  Lithuania. 
p.  305),  which  restricts  the  march  Compare  Ukert,  Skythien,  p.  26 ; 
of  Darius  to  the  country  between  Dahlmann,  Historische  Forschun- 
th'5  Danube  and  the  Tyras  (Dnies-  gen,  ii.  p.  159-104;  Schaffarik,  Sla- 
ter), is  justly  pronounced  by  Nie-  vischo  Alterthumer,  i.  10,  3.  i.  13, 
bnhr  (Kleine  Schriften,  p.  372)  to  4-5  ;  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  Remarks  on 
In-  a  mere  supposition  suggested  the  Life  and  Writings  of  llerodo- 
by  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  tu?,  prefixed  to  his  Notes  on  the 
because  it  could  not  he  understood  Second  Book  of  Herodotus,  p.  xxi. 
how  his  large  army  should  cross  The  latter  is  among  those  who 
even  the  Dniester:  it  is  not  to  be  cannot  swim  the  Dniester :  be  says 
treated  as  an  affirmation  resting  — "Probably  the  Dniester  (Tyras) 
upon  any  authority.  "As  Herodo-  was  the  real  limit  of  the  expedi- 
tu<i  tells  us  what  is  impossible  tion,  and  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
(adds  Niebuhr),  we  know  nothing  and  the  Bukovina,  the  scene  of  it." 

0  2 
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which  critics  have  attempted  to  cut  down  the  gigantic 
sketch  of  Herodotus  into  a  march  with  definite  limits  and 
direction,  not  one  rests  upon  any  positive  grounds.  We  can 
trace  the  pervading  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  but 
cannot  find  out  what  were  his  substantive  data. 

The  adventures  which  took  place  at  the  passage  of  that 
river,  both  on  the  out-march  and  the  home-march,  wherein 
the  lonians  are  concerned,  are  far  more  within  the  limits 
of  history.  Here  Herodotus  possessed  better  means  of  in- 
formation, and  had  less  of  a  dominant  idea  to  illustrate. 
That  which  passed  between  Darius  and  the  lonians  on  his 
first  crossing  is  very  curious:  I  have  reserved  it  until  the 
present  moment,  because  it  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  incidents  which  happened  on  his  return. 

On  reaching  the  Danube  from  Thrace,  he  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  ready;  and  when  the  whole  army  had  passed 

over,  he  ordered  the  lonians  to  break  it  down, 
^iven.  by  as  we^  as  ^°  follow  him  in  his  land-march  into 
Darius  to  Scythia,1  the  ships  being  left  with  nothing  but 
^et]^°nians  the  rowers  and  seamen  essential  to  navigate  them 
bridge  homeward.  His  order  was  on  the  point  of  being 

Danube6        executed,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Mityle- 

nsean  general  Koes  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  prudence  of  it,  having  first  asked  whether  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  Persian  king  to  listen  to  advice.  Koes  urged 
that  the  march  on  which  they  were  proceeding  might  prove 
perilous,  and  retreat  possibly  unavoidable;  because  the 
Scythians,  though  certain  to  be  defeated  if  brought  to 
action,  might  perhaps  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  approach- 
ed or  even  discovered.  As  a  precaution  against  all  con- 
tingencies, it  was  prudent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing  and 
watched  by  those  who  had  constructed  it.  Far  from  being 
offendedat  the  advice,  Darius  felt  grateful  for  it,  and  desired 
that  Koes  would  ask  him  after  his  return  for  a  suitable 
reward — which  we  shall  hereafter  find  granted.  He  then 
altered  his  resolution,  took  a  cord,  and  tied  sixty  knots  in 
it.  '-Take  this  cord  (said  he  to  the  lonians):  untie  one  of 
the  knots  in  it  each  day  after  my  advance  from  the  Danube 
into  Scythia.  Remain  here  and  guard  the  bridge  until  you 
ehall  have  untied  all  the  knots ;  but  if  by  that  time  I  shall 

1  Hcrodot.    iv.    9".     A7o;To;    i't.i- 
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cot  have  returned,  then  depart  and  sail  home."1  "With  such 
ordershebegan  his  march  into  the  interior.  This  anecdote  is 
interesting,  not  only  as  it  discloses  the  simple  expedients  for 
numeration  and  counting  of  timethenpractised,  but  also  asit 
illustrates  the  geographical  ideas  prevalent.  Darius  did  not 
intend  to  come  back  over  theDanube,  but  to  march  round  the 
Mseotis,  and  to  return  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine.  No  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  his  orders.  At 
first,  confident  of  success,  he  orders  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed 
forthwith:  he  will  beat  the  Scythians,  march  through  their 
country,  and  re-enter  Media  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euxine:  when  he  is  reminded  that  possibly  he  maynotbeable 
to  find  the  Scythians,  and  may  be  obliged  to  retreat,  he  still 
continues  persuaded  that  this  must  happen  within  sixty  days, 
if  it  happens  at  all;  and  that  should  he  remain  absent  more 
than  sixty  days,  such  delay  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he 
will  take  the  other  road  of  return  instead  of  repassing  the 
Danube.  The  reader  who  looksata  map  of  theEuxine  audits 
surrounding  territories  may  be  startled  at  so  extravagant  a 
conception;  but  he  should  recollect  that  there  was  no  map  of 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  accuracy  before  Herodotus,  much 
less  before  the  contemporaries  of  Darius.  The  idea  of  enter- 
ing Media  by  the  north  from  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  over  the 
Caucasus,  is  familiar  to  Herodotus  in  his  sketch  of  the  early 
marches  of  the  Scythians  and  Cimmerians:  moreover,  he 
tells  us  that  after  the  expedition  of  Darius,  there  came  some 
Scythian  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  an  offensive  alliance 
against  Persia,  arid  oifering  on  their  part  to  inarch  across 
the  Phasis  into  Media  from  the  north,2  while  the  Spartans 
were  invited  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ad- 
vance across  the  country  to  meet  them  from  the  west. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  Macedonians  and  their  leader, 
Alexander  the  Great,  having  arrived  at  the  river  Jaxartes, 
on  the  north  of  Sogdiana  and  on  the  cast  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  supposed  that  they  had  reached  the  Tai:ais  and  called 
the  river  by  that  name:! — we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the 

1  Herodot.  iv.  98.  rt-i  £E  EM  TO''J-W  rneriar.s  on;1,  of  the  Scythians  into 
TUJ  7.pO'V<-|>  !Ji  ~spsu>,  <x».i  <5i;/rj-nri  Asia  Minor  and  Modia  respectively 
u;j.lv  at  Tjjj.jp a-.  TIL)/  ap.;j.or.7<Dv.  d~o-  (Herodot.  i.  10;i,  1  i,  iv.  12). 
T).S;T:  EC  ~YJV  d\>.i~.i[/rti  aCiTStov  '>.i'/_:,\.  "  Arri:  :i,  !-xi>.  A',  iii.  G,  15;  Plu- 
Tio  |j.JTa5o::,  tarcli.  Alexanu.  c.  45;  Quint.  Curt, 
vii.  7.  4.  vii.  S,  SO  (vii.  29,  5.  vii. 
30,  7.  7.n::if:'. 
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erroneous  estimation  of  distance  implied  in  the  plan  con- 
ceived by  Darius. 

The  lonians  had  already  remained  in  guard  of  the 
The  bridge  beyond  the  sixty  days  commanded,  without 

louians  hearing  anything  of  the  Persian  army,  when 
left  in  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance,  not  of 

guard  of  ,  ,,      ,     J,         ro      J.T.- 

the  bridge;  that  army,  but  ot  a  body  oi  bcythians;  who  ac- 
their  con-  quainted  them  that  Darius  was  in  full  retreat 
DariuT'sen  and  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  that  his  safety 
return  is  with  the  whole  army  depended  upon  that  bridge. 

They  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  lonians, 
since  the  sixty  days  included  in  their  order  to  remain  had 
now  elapsed,  to  break  the  bridge  and  retire ;  assuring  them 
that  if  this  were  done,  the  destruction  of  the  Persians  was 
inevitable — of  course  the  lonians  themselves  would  then  be 
free.  At  first  the  latter  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  proposition,  which  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  Athe- 
nian Miltiades,  despot  or  governor  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. J  Had  he  prevailed,  the  victor  of  Marathon  (for 
such  we  shall  hereafter  find  him)  would  have  thus  inflicted 
a  much  more  vital  blow  on  Persia  than  even  that  celebrated 
action,  and  would  have  brought  upon  Darius  the  disastrous 
fate  of  his  predecessor  Cyrus.  But  the  Ionian  princes, 
though  leaning  at  first  towards  his  suggestion,  were  speedi- 
ly converted  by  the  representations  of  Histiaeus  of  Miletus, 
who  reminded  them  that  the  maintenance  of  his  own  as- 
cendency over  the  Milesians,  and  that  of  each  despot  in  his 
respective  city,  was  assured  by  means  of  Persian  support 
alone — the  feeling  of  the  population  being  everywhere 

against  them:  consequently,  the  ruin  of  Darius 

The  Ionian  u  t_      IT    •          •        i          rm.- 

despots  would  be  their  rum  also.   1  his  argument  proved 

preserve  conclusive.  It  was  resolved  to  stay  and  maintain 

and  enable  the  bridge,  but  to  pretend  compliance  with  the 

Darius  to  Scythians,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  depart,  by 

recross    the        n?     j-  j      '  -.         mr  ii_  !• 

river,  as  a  affecting  to  destroy  it.  The  northern  portion 
means  of  Of  the  bridge  was  accordingly  destroyed,  for  the 
thei?°own0  length  of  a  bow-shot;  while  the  Scythians  de- 
dominion  parted,  under  the  persuasion  that  they  had  suc- 
me>  ceeded  in  depriving  their  enemies  of  the  means 
of  crossing  the  river.2  It  appears  that  they  missed  the 
track  of  the  retreating  host,  which  was  thus  enabled,  after 
the  severest  privation  and  suffering,  to  reach  the  Danube 

'  Herodot.  iv.  133,  136,  137.  z  Herociot.  iv.  137-139. 
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in  safety.  Arriving  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Darius  was  at  first  terrified  to  find  the  bridge  no  longer 
joining  the  northern  bank.  An  Egyptian  herald,  of  sten- 
torian powers  of  voice,  was  ordered  to  call  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible the  name  of  Histieeus  the  Milesian.  Answer  being 
speedily  made,  the  bridge  was  re-established,  and  the 
Persian  army  passed  over  before  the  Scythians  returned  to 
the  spot,  i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lonians  here  lost  an 
opportunity  eminently  favourable,  such  as  never  oppor- 
again  returned,  for  emancipating  themselves  tunity  lost 
from  the  Persian  dominion.  Their  despots,  by  °h>ation~ 
whom  the  determination  was  made,  especially  from  the 
the  Milesian  Histiaeus,  were  not  induced  to  Persians- 
preserve  the  bridge  by  any  honourable  reluctance  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  simply  by  selfish  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  unpopular  dominion.  And 
we  may  remark  that  the  real  character  of  this  impelling 
motive,  as  well  as  the  deliberation  accompanying  it,  maybe 
assumed  as  resting  upon  very  good  evidence,  since  we  are 
now  arrived  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Milesian 
historian  Hekataeus,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Ionic 
revolt  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  personally  engaged  in  this  expedition.  He  will  be 
found  reviewing  with  prudence  and  sobriety  the  chances 
of  that  unfortunate  revolt,  and  distrusting  its  success  from 
the  beginning;  while  Histiseus  of  Miletus  will  appear  on 
the  sarae  occasion  as  the  fomcnter  of  it,  in  order  to  procure 
his  release  from  an  honourable  detention  at  Susa  near  the 
person  of  Darius.  The  selfishness  of  this  despot,  having 
deprived  his  countrymen  of  that  real  and  favourable  chance 
of  emancipation  which  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  wrould 
have  opened  to  them,  threw  them  into  revolt  a  few  years 
afterwards  against  the  entire  and  unembarrassed  force  of 
the  Persian  king  and  empire. 

Extricated  from  the  perils  of  the  Scythian  warfare, 
Darius  marched  southward  from  the  Danube  through 
Thrace  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  crossed  from  Sestus 
into  Asia.  He  left  however  a  considerable  army  in  Europe, 
under  the  command  of  Megabazus,  to  accomplish  the  con- 
quest of  Thrace.  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  made  a  brave 
resistance,2  but  was  at  length  subdued;  after  which  all 

1  Ilerodot.  iv.  14"-141.  -  Herodot.  iv.  143,  144,  v.  1,  2. 
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the  Thracian  tribes,  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies  between 
Conquest  the  Hellespont  and  the  Strymon,  were  forced  to 
of  Thrace  submit,  giving  earth  and  water,  and  becoming 
Pecans  subject  to  tribute,  i  Near  the  lower  Strymon 
as  far  as  was  the  Edonian  town  of  Myrkinus,  which 
s^rVoum—  Darius  ordered  to  be  made  over  to  Histiaeus  of 
Myrkinus  Miletus;  for  both  this  Milesian,  and  Koes  of  Mi- 
S.v'er  ^v^n  tylene,  had  been  desired  by  the  Persian  king  to 
to  His-  name  their  own  reward  for  their  fidelity  to 
tiajus.  him  on  the  passage  over  the  Danube.2  Koes 

requested  that  he  might  be  constituted  despot  of  Mity- 
lene,  which  was  accomplished  by  Persian  authority; 
but  Histiaeus  solicited  that  the  territory  near  Myr- 
kinus might  be  given  to  him  for  the  foundation  of 
a  colony.  As  soon  as  the  Persian  conquests  extended 
thus  far,  the  site  in  question  was  presented  to  Histseus, 
who  entered  actively  upon  his  new  scheme.  We  shall 
find  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  eminent  hereafter  as 
the  site  of  Amphipolis;  it  offered  great  temptation  to 
settlers,  as  fertile,  well-wooded,  convenient  for  maritime 
commerce,  and  near  to  auriferous  and  argentiferous 
mountains.3 

It  seems  however  that  the  Persian  dominion  in 
Thrace  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians, 
who,  in  revenge  for  the  aggression  of  Darius,  overran 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  a 
simultaneous  invasion  of  Persia,  from  different  sides,  by 
Spartans  and  Scythians.  The  Athenian  Miltiades,  who 
was  despot  or  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  was  forced 
to  quit  it  for  some  time,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  his 
retirement  to  the  incursion  of  these  Nomads.  But  we 
may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  the  historian  has  mis- 
conceived the  real  cause  of  such  retirement.  Miltiaies 
",  :  could  not  remain  in  the  Chersonese  after  he  had  incurred 
the  deadly  enmity  of  Darius  by  exhorting  the  lonians  to 

destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.4 

f 

'  Herodot.  v.  2.  pedition    of  Darius  and  the  Ionic 

1  Herodot.  v.  11.  revolt   (when    the    Persians    where 

3  Herodot.  v.  23.  complete  masters  of  those  regions, 

4  Herodot.  vi.  40-84.     That   Mili-  and    when  Otanes   was    punishing 
tiades  could  have  remained  in  the  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
Chersonese  undisturbed,  during  the  for  evasion  of  service  under  Darius), 
interval  between  the  Scythian  ex-  r-.fter  he  had  declared  so  pointedly 
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The   conquests  of  Megabazus   did   not   stop   at   the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon.   He  carried  his  arms  across 
that   river,  conquering  the  Pseonians,  and   re-   Macodo. 
ducing  the   Macedonians   under    Amyntas    to   mans  and 
tribute.     A  considerable  number  of  the  Pseoni-   o^|e?ed 

ans  were  transported  across  into  Asia,  by  ex-   by  Mega- 
press  order  of  Darius;  whose  fancy  had  been   bazus- 

struck  by  seeing  at  Sardis  a  beautiful  Pseonian  woman 

against  the  Persians  on  a  matter  not  mentioned  at  the  time,  is 
of  life  and  death  to  the  Iting  and  highly  improbable ;  yet  such  must 
army— appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  have  been  the  case,  if  a  fabrication 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Or.  vol.  by  Miltiades  twenty  years  after- 
ii.  App.  ii.  p.  48,',  ch.  xiv.  p.  22C-  wards  could  successfully  fill  up 
249),  eminently  improbable.  So  the  blank  -with  his  own  name.  The 
forcibly  does  Dr.  Thirlwall  feel  the  two  most  prominent  matters  talked 
difficulty,  that  he  suspects  the  re-  of,  after  the  retreat  of  Darius,  in 
ported  conduct  and  exhortations  reference  to  the  bridge,  would 
of  Miltiade's  at  th •;  bridge  over  the  probably  be  the  name  of  the  leader 
Danube  to  have  been  a  falsehood,  who  urged  its  destruction,  and 
fabricated  by  Miltiades  himself  the  name  of  Histireus  who  preserved 
twenty  years  afterwards,  for  the  it;  indeed  the  mere  fact  of  the  mis- 
purpose  of  acquiring  popularity  at  chievous  influence  exercised  by  the 
Athens  during  the  time  iannedi-  latter  afterwards,  would  be  pretty 
ately  preceding  the  battle  of  Ma-  sure  to  keep  these  points  of  the 
rathon.  ca.sc  in  full  view. 

I  cannot  think  this  hypothesis  There  are  means  of  escaping  from 
admissible.  It  directly  contradicts  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  I  think 
Herodotus  on  a  matter  of  fact  very  without  contradicting  Herodotus 
conspicuous,  and  upon  which  good  on  any  matter  of  fact  important 
means  of  information  seem  to  have  and  conspicuous,  or  indeed  on 
been  within  his  reach.  I  have  nl-  any  matter  o"  fact  whatever.  "We 
ready  observed  that  the  historian  see  by  vi.  40 ,  that  Miltiade's 
Hekatocus  must  have  possessed  dvl  quit  the  Chersonese  between 
personal  knowledge  of  all  the  re-  the  close  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
lations  between  the  lonians  and  tion  of  Darius  and  the  Ionic  revolt; 
Darius,  and  that  he  very  probably  Herodotus  indeed  tells  us  that  he 
may  have  befii  even  present  at  quitted  it  in  consequence  of  an 
the  bridge:  all  the  information  incursion  of  the  Scythians.  Now 
given  by  Heliatacus  upon  these  without  denying  the  fact  of  such 
points  would  be  open  to  the  in-  an  incursion,  we  may  well  suppose 
quiries  of  Herodotus.  The  tin-  the  historian  to  have  been  mis- 
bounded  gratitude  ofDarius  towards  taken  in  assigning  it  as  the  oaus'^ 
HistiKus  shows  that  some  one  or  of  the  flight  of  Milt'adSs.  Th : 
more  of  the  Ionic  despots  present  latter  was  prevented  from  living 
at  the  bridge  must  have  powerfully  in  the  Chersonese  continuously, 
enforced  th'!  expediency  of  break-  during  the  interval  between  the 
ing  it  down.  That  the  name  of  Persian  invasion,  of  Pcythia  and 
the  despot  who  stood  forward  as  the  Ionic  r-volt,  by  fi-ar  of  Per- 
chief  mover  of  this  resolution  siau  enmity  :  it  is  not  necessary 
should  have  been  forgotten  and  for  us  to  believe  that  he  was  nevei 
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carrying  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  to  water, 
and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same  time.  This  woman  had 
been  brought  over  (we  are  told)  by  her  two  brothers 
Piges  and  Mantyes  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  Great  King.  They  hoped  by  this 
means  to  be  constituted  despots  of  their  countrymen;  and 
we  may  presume  that  their  scheme  succeeded,  for  such  part 
of  the  Paeonians  as  Megabazus  could  subdue  were  conveyed 
across  to  Asia  and  planted  in  some  villages  in  Phrygia. 
Such  violent  transportations  of  inhabitants  wei^e  in  the 
genius  of  the  Persian  government.  1 

From   the   Pseonian    lake    Prasias,    seven    eminent 
T  Persians  were  sent  as  envoys  into  Macedonia,  to 

Insolence  ,  .  ,.,  *      -  •       i  .L    i 

and  murder  whom  Amyntas  readily  gave  the  required  token 
of  the  of  submission,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid 

«nvoys          banquet.     When  exhilarated   with  wine,  they 
i :  Mace-       demanded  to  see  the  women  of  the  regal  family, 
who,  being  accordingly  introduced,  were  rudely 

there  at  all,  but  his  residence  there  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  (p.  487) — 
must  have  been  interrupted  and  "As  little  would  it  appear  that 
insecure.  The  chronological  data  when  the  Scythians  invaded  the 
in  Herodot.  vi.  40  are  exceedingly  Chersonese,  MiltiadSs  was  con- 
obscure  and  perplexing ;  but  it  scious  of  having  endeavoured  to 
seems  to  me  that  the  supposition  render  them  an  important  service, 
which  I  suggest  introduces  a  plau-  He  flies  before  them,  though  ha 
sible  coherence  into  the  series  of  had  been  so  secure  while  the  Per- 
historical  facts,  with  the  slightest  sian  arms  were  in  his  neighbour- 
possible  contradiction  to  our  capi-  hood."  He  has  hera  put  his  finger 
tal  witness.  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  error 
The  only  achievement  of  Miltia-  of  Herodotus — the  supposition  that 
des,  between  the  affair  on  the  Miltiades  fled  from  the  Chersonese 
Danube  and  his  return  to  Athens  to  avoid  the  Scythians,  whereas 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara-  he  really  left  it  to  avoid  the  Per- 
thon,  is  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  ;  sians. 
and  that  must  have  taken  place  The  story  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
tf  evidently  while  the  Persians  were  591),  that  Darius  caused  the  Greek 
.  occupied  by  the  Ionic  revolt  (be-  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  tho 
tween  502-494  B.C.).  There  is  noth-  Hellespont  to  be  burnt  down,  in 
ing  in  his  recorded  deeds  incon-  order  to  hinder  them  fitun  afford- 
sistent  with  the  belief,  therefore,  ing  means  of  transport  to  the  Scy- 
that  between  515-502  B.C.  he  may  thians  into  Asia,  seems  to  me 
not  have  resided  in  the  Chersonese  highly  improbable.  These  towns 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  for  very  long  appear  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
together:  and  the  statement  of  Abydus  among  them,  at  the  time 
Cornelius  Xepos,  that  he  quitted  of  the  Ionic  revolt  a  few  years 
it  immediately  after  the  return  afterwards  (Herodot.  v.  117). 
from  Scythia,  from  fear  of  the  Per-  '  Herodot.  v.  13-16.  Nikolaus 
sians,  may  be  substantially  true.  Damasl;6nus  (Fragm.  p.  36,  ed. 
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dealt  with  by  the  strangers:  at  length  the  son  of  Aruyntas, 
Alexander,  resented  the  insult,  and  exacted  for  it  a  signal 
vengeance.  Dismissing  the  women  under  pretence  that 
they  should  return  after  a  bath,  he  brought  back  in  their 
place  youths  in  female  attire,  armed  with  daggers.  Pre- 
sently the  Persians  proceeding  to  repeat  their  caresses, 
were  all  put  to  death.  Their  retinue,  and  the  splendid 
carriages  and  equipment  which  they  had  brought,  disap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  without  any  tidings  reaching  the 
Persian  army.  And  when  Bubares,  another  eminent 
Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  institute  researches, 
Alexander  contrived  to  hush  up  the  proceeding  by  large 
bribes,  and  by  giving  him  his  sister  Grigaea  in  marriage.  * 

Meanwhile  Megabazus  crossed  over  into  Asia,  carrying 
with  him  the  Pseonians  from  the  Strymon.   Hav-   Histieens 
ing  become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Histiseus   founds  a 
with  his  new  city  of  Myrkinus,  he  communicated  ^lony™?3 
his  apprehensions  to  Darius;  who  was  prevailed   Myrkinua 
upon  to  send  for  Histiseus,  retaining  him  about   ^£""0, 
his  person,  and  carrying  him  to  Susa  as  coun-   him  into 
sellor  and  friend,  with  every  mark  of  honour,   Asia< 
but  with  the  secret  intention  of  never  letting  him  revisit 
Asia  Minor.     The  fears  of  the  Persian  general  were  prob- 
ably not   unreasonable;    but  this  detention  of  Histiaeus 
at  Susa  became  in  the  sequel  an  important  event.  2 

On  departing  for  his  capital,  Darius  nominated  his 
brother  Artaphernes  satrap  of  Sardis,and  Otanes    otanes 
general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast  in  place  of  Persian 
Megabazus.  The  new  general  dealt  very  severely   the  Hei- 
with  various  towns  near  the  Propontis,  on  the    t681*0^" 
ground  that  they  had  evaded  their  duty  in  the  the  Pelas- 
late  Scythian  expedition,  and    had    even  har-   8ia.n  P°PU- 

f    TV      •         •       M.  TT       lation  of 

asset!  the  army  ot  Uanus  in  its  retreat.  He  Lemnos, 
took  Byzantium  and  Chulkedon,  as  well  as  An-  imbros,  <tc. 
tandrus  in  the  Troad,  and  Lamponium.  With  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  from  Lesbos,  he  achieved  a  new  conquest — the  islands 
of  Lernnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  Pelas- 
gic  population,  seemingly  without  any  Greek  inhabitants 

Orell.)  tells  a  similar  story  about  enc^     to      different     people      and 

the     means    by     which    a    Mysian  times,   has   many   parallels    in    an- 

•womixn  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cient  history. 

Lvdi.an  king  Alyattes.    Such  rope-  '  Herodot.  v.  20,  21. 

tition  of  a  striking  story,  in  refer-  *  Herodot.  v.  23.  24. 
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at  all.  These  Pelasgi  were  of  cruel  and  piratical 
character,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  the  legends  re- 
specting them;  Lemnian  misdeeds  being  cited  as  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  atrocities.  1  They  were  distinguished 
also  for  ancient  worship  of  Hephaestus,  together  with  mys- 
tic rites  in  honour  of  the  Kabeiri,  and  even  human  sacri- 
fices to  their  Great  Goddess.  In  their  two  cities — He- 
phaestias  on  the  east  of  the  island  and  Myrina  on  the  west 
— they  held  out  bravely  against  Otanes,  and  did  not  sub- 
mit until  they  had  undergone  long  and  severe  hardship. 
Lykaretus,  brother  of  that  Mseandrius  whom  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  despot  of  Samos,  was  named  governor  of 
Lemnos;  but  he  soon  after  died.2  It  is  probable  that  the 
Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  was  greatly  enfeebled 
during  this  struggle,  and  we  even  hear  that  their  king 
Hermon  voluntarily  emigrated  from  fear  of  Darius.3 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  thus  became  Persian  possessions, 
held  by  a  subordinate  prince  as  tributary.     A 

Lemnos  J  r  J 

and  imbros   few  years  afterwards  their  lot  was  again  changed 

'  Ufl  baPthTd       — ^ey  passed  into  the  hands  of  Athens,  the  Pe- 

'"^Athenians     lasgic  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  fresh  Athe- 

tiad-Mil        nian  settlers  introduced.    They  were  conquered 

by  Miltiades   from   the  Thracian   Chersonese; 

from  Elaeus  at  the  south  of  that  peninsula  to  Lemnos  being 

within  one  day's  sail  with  a  north  wind.     The  Hephaesti- 

eans  abandoned  their  city  and  evacuated  the  island  with 

little  resistance;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Myrina  stood  a 

1  Herodot.  vi.  138.  JEschyl.  Choe-  schylische  Trilogie,    p.    248   seqq.) 

phor.  632;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Aij|xvoc.  enlarges  much  upon   the  Lemnian 

The  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  the  and  Samothracian  worship. 

Kabeiri  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros  are  2  Herodot.  v.  26,  27.    The  twenty- 

particularly  noticed 'iy  Pherekydes  seventh   chapter  is  extremely  per- 

(ap.    Strabo,    x.   p.   472) :    compare  plexing.      As     the     text    reads    at 

Photius,    v.    Kifkipoi,    and   the  re-  present,  we  ought  to  make  Lyka- 

markable   description  of   the  peri-  retus  the  subject  of  certain  predi- 

odical  Lemnian  solemnity  in   Phi-  cations  which   yet   seem     properly 

lostratus  (Heroi.  p.  740).  referable  to  Otaufis.   \Ve  must  con- 

The  volcanic  mountain  Mosych-  sider    the    words    from   Oi     [xiv   ?f, 

lus,   in   the   north-eastern   portion  Ar, [t , i o •. — down   to  «XsuTa— as  par- 

of  the  island,  was  still  burning  in  enthetical.    This   is  awkward  ;    but 

the  fourtli  century  B.C.  (Antimach.  il  seems  the  least  difSculty  in  the 

Fragment,    xviii.    p.    103,    Duntzcr  case,    and   the    commentators    ars 

Epicc.  Gra;c.  Fragm.)  driven  to  adopt  it. 

"Welcker's  Dissertation   (Die   ^K-  '  Zenob.  Proverb,  iii.  85. 
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siege,1  and  were  not  expelled  without  difficulty:  both  of 
them  found  abodes  in  Thrace,  on  and  near  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Athos.  Both  these  islands,  together  with  that 
of  Skyros  (which  was  not  taken  until  after  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes),  remained  connected  with  Athens  ina  manner  peculi- 
arly intimate.  At  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C.) — which 
guaranteed  universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city,  great 
and  small — they  were  specially  reserved,  and  considered  as 
united  with  Athens.2  The  property  in  their  soil  was  held 
by  men  who,  without  losing  their  Athenian  citizenship, 
became  Lemnian  Kleruchs,  and  as  such  were  classified 
apart  among  the  military  force  of  the  state ;  while  absence 
in  Lemnos  or  Imbros  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  delay  before  the  courts  of  justice,  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  penalties  of  contumacy  or  departure  from  the 
country.3  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
poor  Athenian  citizens  were  provided  with  lots  of  land  in 
these  islands,  though  we  have  no  direct  information  of  the 
fact,  and  are  even  obliged  to  guess  the  precise  time  at 
which  Miltiades  made  the  conquest.  Herodotus,  according 
to  his  usual  manner,  connects  the  conquest  with  an  ancient 
oracle,  and  represents  it  as  the  retribution  for  ancient  le- 
gendary crime  committed  by  certain  Pelasgi,  who,  many 
centuries  before,  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians  from 
Attica,  and  had  retired  to  Lemnos.  Full  of  this  legend, 

1  Herodot.    vi.    140.     Charax    ap.  also  Carl  Rhode,  Res  Lemnica;.  p. 
Stephan.  Kyz.  v.  'HaaiaTta.  60  (Wratislaw  1829  i. 

2  Xeiiophon.    Hellen.     v.    1,     31.  It  seems  as   if  sic;     Aravov    ~Xsiv 
Compare   Plato,  Menexeims,    c.  17.  had  come  to    be    a    proverbial    ex- 
p.    245,   where    the   words    f,[i£TEpoci  pression  at  Athens  for  getting  out 
drotxtst    doubtless    mean   Lemnos,  of   the  way — evading  the  perform- 
Imbros,  and  Skyros.  ance    of  duty;    this     seems    to    be 

3  Tiiucyd.    iv.    28,    v.   c,    vii.   57;  the  sense  of  Demosthenes,  Philij  p. 
Fhylarchus    ap.   Atheni'.um,    vi.   p.  1.  c.  9.  p.  14.     a)./.'    =1;   [j.r,  Afixvov 
255;  Der.io  ithen.  Philippic.   1.  c.  12.  TOV    sap'    Ojiujv    ii^iGyiv    5ii    r/.sl-;, 
p.  17,   R. :   compare  the  Inscription  Tib;  S'UT::'   T(i->  -rjj;  -'J/.EIO-  XTr,(xa- 
No.lGS6iii  the  collection  of  Boecknj  TUJV   dfai/i'ojAivcov    Nhv:}.ac/   iTr-ac- 
\vith  his  remarks,  p.  207.  yciv. 

About  the  stratagems  resorted  to  From  the  passage  of  Isouis  above 

before    the    Athenian  IHknstery  to  alluded  to,  which  Rhode  seem-   to 

procure  delay  by  pretended  absence  me  to  construe  incorrectly,    it  ap- 

in  Lemnos    or    Skyros,    see  Is:"us,  pears    that    there  was  a  legal  con- 

Or.  vi.  p.  58  (p.  80  Bek.)  ;    Pollux,  nubium  between  Athenian  citizens 

viii.    7,    81:     licsycli.    v.    'la^rv.o; ;  and  Lemnian   women. 
Sv-idi'.j,    v.    Aru.'-ia    Slxr,:    compare 
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he  tells  us  nothing  about  the  proximate  causes  or  circum- 
stances of  the  conquest,  which  must  probably  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  Athens  jointly  with  Miltia- 
des  from  the  Chersonese,  during  the  period  that  the  Per- 
sians were  occupied  in  quelling  the  Ionic  revolt,  between 
502-494  B.C. — since  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Miltia- 
des  would  have  ventured  thus  to  attack  a  Persian  pos- 
session during  the  time  that  the  satraps  had  their  hands 
free.  The  acquisition  was  probably  facilitated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  had  been  weak- 
ened, as  well  by  their  former  resistance  to  the  Persian 
Otanes,  as  by  some  years  passed  under  the  deputy  of  a  Per- 
sian satrap. 

In  mentioning  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Miltiades,  I  have  anticipated  a  little  on  the 
course  of  events,  because  that  conquest — though  coinciding 
in  point  of  time  with  the  Ionic  revolt  (which  will  be  re- 
counted in  the  following  chapter),  and  indirectly  caused  by 
it  in  so  far  as  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Persians — lies 
entirely  apart  from  the  operations  of  the  revolted  lonians. 
When  Miltiades  was  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the 
Persians,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  his  fame, 
derived  from  having  subdued  Lemnos, l  contributed  both 
to  neutralize  the  enmity  which  he  had  incurred  as  govern- 
or of  the  Chersonese,  and  to  procure  his  election  as  one 
of  the  ten  generals  for  the  year  of  the  Marathonian  com- 
bat. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  136. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IONIC  REVOLT. 

HITHEETO  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  has  flowed  in 
a  stream  distinct  from  that  of  the  European  Greeks.  The 
present  chapter  will  mark  the  period  of  confluence  between 
the  two. 

At  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  his  return 
to  Susa,  carrying  with  him  the  Milesian Histiseus,   Dariu 
he  left  Artaphernes  his  brother  as  satrap  of   carries 
Sardis,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  Histixus 
Western  Asia  Minor.     The  Grecian  cities  on 
the  coast,  comprehended  under  his  satrapy,  appear  to  have 
been   chiefly  governed  by  native  despots   in   each;   and 
Miletus  especially,  in  the  absence  of  Histiaeus,  was  ruled 
by  his  son-in-law  Aristagoras.     That  city  was  now  in  the 
height   of  power  and   prosperity — in   every  respect  the 
leading  city  of  Ionia.     The  return  of  Darius  to  Susa  may 
be  placed  seemingly  about  512  B.C.,  from  which  time  forward 
the  state  of  things   above  described  continued,  without 
disturbance,  for  eight  or  ten  years — "  a  respite  from  suffer- 
ing," to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  the  historian.1 

1  Herodot.  v.  27.  Msxa  8  j  cu  i:oX-  the  events  which  the  historian  had 
).'j't  yp'JMOv,  'i'ltws  xaxinv  rfi — or  civs-  been  describing  (the  evils  inflicted 
01?  xaxujv— if  the  conjecture  of  some  by  the  attacks  of  Otanes)  and  the 
critics  be  adopted.  Mr.  Clinton,  breaking  out  of  the  Ionic  revolt  ; 
•with  Larcher  and  others  (see  Fasti  which  latter  event  no  one  places 
Ilellen.  App.  IS.  p.  314),  construe  earlier  than  £04  B.C.,  though  some 
this  passage  as  if  the  comma  were  prefer  502  B.C.,  others  even  f.OO  B.C. 
to  be  placed  after  (j.;T'i  3i,  so  that  If  indeed  we  admitted  witli  \Ves- 
the  historian  would  be  made  to  soling  (ad  Herodot.  vi.  40 ;  and  ?Jr. 
affirm  that  the  period  of  repose  Clinton  seems  inclined  towards ihe 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  appears  same  opinion,  see  p.  314  !«?  sup.) 
to  me  that  the  comma  ought  rather  that  the  Scythian  expedition  is  to 
to  be  placed  after  y_p'ivov,  and  that  be  placed  in  50S-507  B.c  ,  then  in- 
the  "short  time''  refers  to  those  deed  the  interval  between  the  cam- 
evils  which  the  historian  had  been  paignofOtanfis  and  the  Ionic  revolt 
describing  before.  There  must  have  would  be  contracted  into  one  or 
boon  an  interval  of  eight  years  at  two  ynars.  But  I  have  already 
least,  if  not  of  ten  years,  between  observed  that  I  cannot  think  60S 
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It  was  about  the  year  506  B.C.  that  the  exiled  Athenian 

despot  Hippias,  after  having  been  repelled  from  Sparta  by 

the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  to  take 

part  in  his  cause,  presented  himself  from  Sigeium 

Apphca-          r  ....  1       *_i       i_          A         ,    ci       a-         -rr 

tion  of  the  as  a  petitioner  to  Artaphernes  at  Sardis.  He 
^Dished  now  doubtless  found  the  benefit  of  the  alliance 
Artapher-  which  he  had  formed  for  his  daughter  with  the 
ngs^satrap  despot  ^antides  of  Lampsakus,  whose  favour 
with  Darius  would  stand  him  in  good  stead.  He 
made  pressing  representations  to  the  satrap,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  restoration  to  Athens,  on  condition  of  holding 
it  under  Persian  dominion;  and  Artaphernes  was  prepared, 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  aid  him  in  this  design.  So 
thoroughly  had  he  resolved  on  espousing  actively  the  cause 
of  Hippias,  that  when  the  Athenians  despatched  envoys  to 
Sardis,  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city  against  its  exiled 
pretender,  he  returned  to  them  an  answer  not  merely  of 
denial,  but  of  menace — bidding  them  receive  Hippias  back 
again,  if  they  looked  for  safety. l  Such  a  reply  was  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  so  it  was  construed  at 
Athens.  It  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  satrap  was  even  then 
revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition  against  Attica,  in  con- 
junction with  Hippias;  but  fortunately  for  the  Athenians, 
other  projects  and  necessities  intervened  to  postpone  for 
several  years  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 

Of  these  new  projects,  the  first  was  that  of  conquering 
About  the  island  of  Naxos.     Here  too.  as  in  the  case 

502  B.C.  of  jjjppias,  the  instigation  arose  from  Naxian 
exiles — a  rich  oligarchy  which  had  been  expelled  by  a  rising 
state  of  the  °f  the  people.  This  island,  like  all  the  rest  of 
island  of  the  Cyclades,  was  as  yet  independent  of  the 
KaxiaiT  ex-  Persians.  -  It  was  wealthy,  prosperous,  possess- 
iies  solicit  ing  a  large  population  both  of  freemen  and 
Arista"0  slaves,  and  defended  as  well  by  armed  ships  as 
corns  of  by  a  force  of  SOOO  heavy-armed  infantry.  The 
Miletus.  exiles  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  saw 

B.C.  a  correct  date  for  the  Scythian  •which  he  appears  to  me  not  to  havo 

expedition  :  it  seems  to  meto  belong  construed  in  the  best  way. 

to  about   515   B.C.     Xor  do  I  know  *  Herodot.  v.  96.JO  8j  'ApTacpepvr^ 

what  reason  there  is  fordetermin-  exeXs'js  0912;  el  ;3o'j).oi2TO  3601  ei-m, 

ing   the    date    as  Wesseling    does,  xaTaSsXiCj'Jou  o-ijio^To;  'I^rtTjv. 

except  this  very  phrase   vj  roXXcri  7  Herodot.    v.  31.     Plutarch   says 

^povov,    which  is,    on  every  suppo-  that  Lygdamis,  established  as  des- 

sition,     exceedingly    vague,     and  pot  at  Isaxos  by  Peisistratus  (He- 
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that  he  could  turn  them  into  instruments  of  dominion  for 
himself  in  the  island,  provided  he  could  induce  Artaphernes 
to  embark  in  the  project  along  with  him — his  own  force 
not  being  adequate  by  itself.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
Sardis,  and  laid  his  project  before  the  satrap,  intimating 
that  as  soon  as  the  exiles  should  land  with  a  powerful 
support,  Naxos  would  be  reduced  with  little  trouble:  that 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Paros,  Andros,  Tenos,  and  the 
other  Cyclades,  could  not  long  hold  out  after  the  conquest 
of  Naxos,  nor  even  the  large  and  valuable  island  of  Euboea. 
He  himself  engaged,  if  a  fleet  of  100  ships  were  granted 
to  him,  to  accomplish  all  these  conquests  for  the  Great 
King,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  armament  besides. 
Artaphernes  entertained  the  proposition  with  eagerness, 
loaded  him  with  praise,  and  promised  him  in  the  ensuing 
spring  200  ships  instead  of  100.  Messengers  despatched 
to  Susa  having  brought  back  the  ready  consent  of  Darius,  K 
a  large  armament  was  forthwith  equipped  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  Megabates,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  ^v^ ' 
of  Aristagoras — composed  both  of  Persians  and  of  all  the  ,^ 
tributaries  near  the  coast.1 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  theNaxian  exiles  set 
sail  from  Miletus,  giving  out  that  they  were    Expedition 
going  to  the  Hellespont:  on  reaching  Chios,  they  against 
waited  in  its  western  harbour  of  Kaukasa  for  a   dertaken 
fair  wind  to  carry  them  straight  across  to  Naxos.   by  A"sta- 

vr  ••  i-l.•-|-J-^J-•^        T      c    goras  with 

No  suspicion  was  entertained  in  that  island  of   the  as- 
its  real  purpose,  nor  was  any  preparation  made   sjstance  of 
for  resistance;  so  that  the  success  of  Aristagoras   ngs^ie"" 
would   have   been   complete,   had  it  not  been   satrap, 
defeated  by  an  untoward  incident  ending  in  dispute.   Mega- 
bates,  with  a  solicitude  which  we  are  surprised  to  discern 
in  a  Persian  general,  personally  made  the  tour  of  his  fleet, 
to  see  that  every  ship  was  under  proper  watch.     He  dis- 
covered a  ship  from  Myndus  (an  Asiatic  Dorian  city  near 
Halikarnassus)  left  without  a  single  man  on  board.     In- 
censed at  such  neglect,  he  called  before  him  Skylax,  the 

rodot.   i.   64),    was    expelled    from  pots   expelled  by  Sparta:    we  nei- 

tliis    post    by   the    Lacedaemonians  ther  know  the  source  from  whence 

(De  Herodot.  Malignitat.    c.  21.    p.  Plutarch  borrowed  them,   nor   any 

8r>9).    I  confess  that  I  do  not  place  of    the     circumstances     connected 

much  confidence  in  the  statements  with  them, 

of  that  treatise  as  to  the  manydes-  1  Herodot.  v.  30,  31. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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commander  of  the  ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains, 
with  his  head  projecting  outwards  through  one  of  the 
apertures  for  oars  in  the  ship's  side.  Skylax  was  a  guest 
and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  who  onhearing  of  this  punishment, 
interceded  with  Megabates  for  his  release;  but  finding  the 
request  refused,  took  upon  him  to  release  the  prisoner 
himself.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  remonstrance 
of  Megabates  with  disdain,  reminding  him  that  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Artaphernes,  he  was  only  second — 
himself  (Aristagoras)  being  first.  The  pride  of  Megabatea 
its  failure  could  not  endure  such  treatment:  as  soon  as 
thjough  night  arrived,  he  sent  a  private  intimation  to 
between  Naxos  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet,  warning  the 
Aristagoras  islanders  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  warning  thus 
jpersism  ge-  fortunately  received  was  turned  by  the  Naxians 
nerai  Me-  to  the  best  account.  They  carried  in  their  pro- 
gabatss.  perty,  laid  up  stores,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  a  siege,  so  that  when  the  fleet,  probably  delayed  by  the 
dispute  between  its  leaders,  at  length  arrived,  it  was  met 
by  a  stout  resistance,  remained  on  the  island  for  four  months 
in  prosecution  of  an  unavailing  siege,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  without  accomplishing  any  thing  beyond  the  erection 
of  a  fort,  as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian  exiles.  After  a  large 
cost  incurred,  not  only  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  Arista- 
goras himself,  the  unsuccessful  armament  was  brought  back 
to  the  coast  of  Ionia. l 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  threatened  Aristagoras 
with  entire  ruin.  He  had  incensed  Megabates,  deceived 
Artaphernes,  and  incurred  an  obligation,  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  discharge,  of  indemnifying  the  latter  for  the 
Alarm  of  costs  of  the  fleet.  He  began  to  revolve  in  his 
Aristago-  mind  the  scheme  of  revolting  from  Persia,  and 
determines  it  so  happened  that  there  arrived  nearly  at  the 
to  revolt  same  moment  a  messenger  from  his  father-in-law 
p^rs^a— in-  Histiaeus,  who  was  detained  at  the  court  of  Susa, 
stigation  to  secretly  instigating  him  to  this  very  resolution. 
effecTftom  Not  knowing  whom  to  trust  with  this  dangerous 
Histiams.  message,  Histiaeus  had  caused  the  head  of  a 
faithful  slave  to  be  shaved — branded  upon  it  the  words 
necessary — and  then  despatched  him,  so  soon  as  his  hair 
had  grown,  to  Miletus,  with  a  verbal  intimation  to  Aris- 

1  Herodot.  v.  34,  35. 
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tagoras  that  his  head  was  to  be  again  shaved  and  examined.1 
Histiseus  sought  to  provoke  this  perilous  rising,  simply  as 
a  means  of  procuring  his  own  release  from  Susa,  and  in 
the  calculation  that  Darius  would  send  him  down  to  the 
coast  to  re-establish  order.  His  message,  arriving  at  so 
critical  a  moment,  determined  the  faltering  resolution 
of  Aristagoras,  who  convened  his  principal  partisans  at 
Miletus,  and  laid  before  them  the  formidable  project  of  / 
revolt.  All  of  them  approved  it,  with  one  remarkable  /., 
exception — the  historian  Hekateeus  of  Miletus;  who  opposed 
it  as  altogether  ruinous,  and  contended  that  the  power  of 
Darius  was  too  vast  to  leave  them  any  prospect  of  success. 
When  he  found  direct  opposition  fruitless,  he  next  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing  the  large  treasures  in 
the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  revolt.  By  this  means  alone 
(he  said)  could  the  Milesians,  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the 
contest  with  their  own  force  alone,  hope  to  become  masters 
at  sea — while,,  if  they  did  not  take  these  treasures,  the 
victorious  enemy  assuredly  would.  Neither  of  these 
recommendations,  both  of  them  indicating  sagacity  and 
foresight  in  the  proposer,  was  listened  to.  Probably  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures — though  highly  useful  for  the 
impending  struggle,  and  though  in  the  end  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  Hekatseus  anticipated — would 
have  been  insupportable  to  the  pious  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  would  thus  have  proved  more  injurious  than  beneficial : 2 
perhaps  indeed  Hekataeus  himself  may  have  urged  it  with 
the  indirect  view  of  stifling  the  whole  project.  We  may 
remark  that  he  seems  to  have  argued  the  question  as  if 
Miletus  were  to  stand  alone  in  the  revolt;  not  anticipating, 
as  indeed  no  prudent  man  could  then  anticipate,  that  the 
Ionic  cities  generally  would  follow  the  example. 

Aristagoras   and   his    friends    resolved    forthwith   to 
revolt.  Their  first  step  was  to  conciliate  popular   i}evoit  Of 
favour  throughout  Asiatic  Greece   by  putting   Anstngoras 
down  the  despots  in  all  the  various  cities — the  junesjlfng^ , 
instruments  not  less  than  the  supports  of  Per-  tko  desrot3 
sian  ascendency,  as  Histigeus  had  well  argued   rious" cities 
at  the  bridge  of  the  Danube.     The  opportunity   deposed 
was  favourable  for  striking  this  blow  at  once   aud  seized- 

1  Herodot.  v.  35:    compare  I?oly;rn.    i.    24,    anil  Aulus  Gellius,    N.  A. 
Xvii.  9.  2  Hcrodot.  v.  36. 
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on  a  considerable  scale.  For  the  fleet,  recently  employed 
at  Naxos,  had  not  yet  dispersed,  but  was  still  assembled 
at  Myus,  with  many  of  the  despots  present  at  the  head  of 
their  ships.  Accordingly  latragoras  was  despatched  from 
Miletus,  at  once  to  seize  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  and 
to  stir  up  the  soldiers  to  revolt.  This  decisive  proceeding 
was  the  first  manifesto  against  Darius.  latragoras  was 
successful:  the  fleet  went  along  with  him,  and  many  of  the 
despots  fell  into  his  hands — among  them  Histiaeus  (a 
second  person  so  named)  of  Termera,  Oliatus  of  Mylasa 
(both  Karians), *  Koes  of  Mitylene,  and  Aristagoras  (also 
a  second  person  so  named)  of  Kyme.  At  the  same  time 
the  Milesian  Aristagoras  himself,  while  he  formally  pro- 
claimed revolt  against  Darius,  and  invited  the  Milesians 
to  follow  him,  laid  down  his  own  authority,  and  affected 
to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Throughout  most  of  the  towns  of  Asiatic  Greece,  insular 
and  continental,  a  similar  revolution  was  brought  about; 
the  despots  were  expelled,  and  the  feelings  of  the  citizens 
were  thus  warmly  interested  in  the  revolt.  Such  of  these 
despots  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aristagoras  were  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  their  former  subjects,  by  whom 
they  were  for  the  most  part  quietly  dismissed,  and  we  shall 
find  them  hereafter  active  auxiliaries  to  the  Persians.  To 
this  treatment  the  only  exception  mentioned  is  Koes,  who 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Mitylenseans.2 

By  these  first  successful  steps  the  Ionic  revolt  was 

made  to    assume  an  extensive  and  formidable 

ofXtheS1°n     character;  much  more  so,   probably,   than  the 

revolt  prudent   Hekataeus  had  anticipated  as  practic- 

Sti?°Ut  able>  The  naval  force  of  tlie  Persians  in  tne 
Greece—  ^Egean  was  at  once  taken  away  from  them,  and 
Aristagoras  passe(j  to  their  opponents,  who  were  thus 

goes   to  r  L  i 

solicit  completely  masters   01    the  sea;   and  would  in 

aid  from       fac£  have  remained  so,   if  a  second  naval   force 
had  not  been  brought   up   against  them   from 
Phenicia — a  proceeding  never  before  resorted  to,  and  per- 
haps at  that  time  not  looked  for. 

Having  exhorted  all  the  revolted  towns  to  name  their 
generals   and  to   put  themselves   in   a  state  of  defence, 

1  Compare  Herodotus,  v.  121  and  vii.  98.  Oliatus  was  son  of  Iban&liSj 
as  was  also  the  Mylasian  Herakleides  mentioned  in  v.  121. 
*  i-jtrodot.  v.  36,  37.  vi.  9. 
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Aristagoras  crossed  the  .^Egean  to  obtain  assistance  from 
Sparta,  then  under  the  government  of  kingKleomenes;  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  "holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen 
tablet,  wherein  was  engraved  the  circuit  of  the  entire  earth, 
with  the  whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers."  Probably  this  was 
the  first  map  or  plan  which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Sparta, 
and  so  profound  was  the  impression  which  it  made,  that 
it  was  remembered  there  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. l 
Having  emphatically  entreated  the  Spartans  to  step  forth 
in  aid  of  their  Ionic  brethren,  now  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  wealth 
and  abundance  (gold,  silver,  brass,  vestments,  cattle  and 
slaves),  together  with  the  ineffective  weapons  and  warfare, 
of  the  Asiatics.  Such  enemies  as  the  latter  (he  said)  could 
be  at  once  put  down,  and  their  wealth  appropriated,  by 
military  training  such  as  that  of  the  Spartans — whose  long 
spear,  brazen  helmet  and  breastplate,  and  ample  shield, 
enabled  them  to  despise  the  bow,  the  short  javelin,  the 
light  wicker  target,  the  turban  and  trowsers,  of  a  Persian,  a 
He  then  traced  out  on  his  brazen  plan  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Susa,  indicating  the  intervening  nations,  all  of 
them  affording  a  booty  more  or  less  rich.  He  concluded 
by  magnifying  especially  the  vast  treasures  at  Susa — 
"Instead  of  fighting  your  neighbours  (he  concluded), 

1  Herodot.  v.  4(\  T<u  6r)   (K).£i[AS-  this,   nor  can  I  think   it  probable: 

NE'O    £?   Xoyouq  Tjis,    u)  f,  A  ax;  Sat-  the    passage    of    Apollonius    Rho- 

|io  vi  01     X  ifO'J  Ji,     I/O) '    jraXv-sov  dius    (iv.   279)    with    the  Scholia  to 

Tujaxa,    i-i  TO)    ff^    drir^    -soiooo?  it,   which  is  cited  as  evidence,  ap- 

iv^-JTjx^TO,  xal  SdXotaui  TE  Ttccaa  xal  pears    to    me   unworthy    of   atten- 

roT7(jiot  -A'/tZ'.  tion. 

The  earliest   map  of  which  men-  Among    the    Roman    Agrimenso- 

tinn  is  made  was  prepared  by  Ana-  res,  it  was  the  ancient  practice  to 

ximander  in  Ionia,  apparently  not  engrave   their   plans,    of  land  sur- 

long  before  this  period  :  see  Strabo,  veyed,  upon  tablets  of  brass,  which 

i.  p.  7;  Agathemerus,  1.  c.  1;    Bio-  were    deposited    in    the    public  ar- 

gt'ii.  Laert.  ii.  1.  chives,    and    of  which    copies  were 

Grossliurd,  in  his  note  on  the  made  for  private  use,  though  the 
above  passage  of  Strabo,  as  well  original  was  referred  to  in  case 
as  Larclier  and  other  critics,  ap-  of  legal  dispute  (Siculus  Flaccus 
pear  to  think,  that  though  this  ap.  Itei  Agrarire  Scriptorgs,  p.  1C, 
tablet  or  chart  of  Anaximander  e<l.  Goes:  compare  Giraud,  Re- 
was  the  earliest  which  embraced  cherches  ?ur  le  Droit  de  Propriety, 
the  whole  known  earth,  then'  were  p.  110,  Aix  1S38>. 
among  the  Greeks  others  still  car-  -  Herodot.  v.  49.  OEIV.V'JC  <Jk  -I'J-T. 
Mcr,  which  described  particular  I)  syE  j;  Tr,v  TVJ?  yyj;  -tpiooo/,  t/jV 
countries.  There  is  no  proof  of  i'cir,z-r,  i-i  TUJ  ntixv.i  i-/TXT(j.r,[iSvr|V. 
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Argeians,  Arcadians,andMessenians,  from  whom  you  get  hard 
blows  and  small  reward,  why  do  you  not  make  yourself 
rulers  of  all  Asia, l  a  prize  not  less  easy  than  lucrative?" 
Kleomenes  replied  to  these  seductive  instigations  by  de- 
siring him  to  come  for  an  answer  on  the  third  day.  When 
that  day  arrived,  he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how 
far  it  was  from  Susa  to  the  sea?  To  which  Aristagoras 
answered  with  more  frankness  than  dexterity,  that  it  was 
a  three  months'  journey;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  enlarge 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  road  when  Kleomenes  interrupted 
him — "Quit  Sparta  before  sunset,  Milesian  stranger:  you 
are  no  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  you  want  to  carry 
B  them  a  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea."  In 

of  the  spite  of  this  peremptory  mandate,  Aristagoras 

Spartans  to   tried  a  last  resource.     Taking  in  his   hand   the 

assist  him.      -,          i        />  v     j_-  i  •  L    j.     ^i 

bough  oi  supplication,  he  again  went  to  the 
house  of  Kleomenes,  who  was  sitting  with  his  daughter 
Gorgo,  a  girl  of  eight  years  old.  He  requested*  Kleomenes  to 
send  away  the  child,  but  this  was  refused,  and  he  was  desired 
to  proceed ;  upon  which  he  began  to  offer  to  the  Spartan  king 
a  bribe  for  compliance,  bidding  continually  higher  and 
higher  from  ten  talents  up  to  fifty.  At  length  the  little 
girl  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt 
you,  if  you  do  not  at  once  go  away."  The  exclamation  so 
struck  Kleomenes,  that  he  broke  up  the  interview,  and 
Aristagoras  forthwith  quitted  Sparta.2 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this  inter- 
view from  Lacedaemonian  informants.  Yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  such  suggestions  were 
really  made,  or  any  such  hopes  held  out,  as  those  which 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Aristagoras — suggestions  and 
hopes  which  might  well  be  conceived  in  450 — 440  B.  c., 
after  a  generation  of  victories  over  the  Persians,  but 
which  have  no  pertinence  in  the  year  502  B.C.  Down 
even  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  name  of  the  Medes 

1  Herodot.  v.  49.  ittips^ov  81  TTJ?  the  Spartan  king  has  the  active 

Atiir]?  r.iar^  apysrj  £'J~£TEIOC,  aXXo  management  and  direction  of  for- 

ti  dipTjassQs  ;  eign  affairs — subject  however  to 

1  Herodot.  v.  49,  50,  51.  Compare  trial  and  punishment  by  the  ephors 

Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  Lacoi.ic.  p.  in  caso  of  misbehaviour  (Herodot. 

240.  vi.  82).  We  shall  hereafter  find 

We  may  remark,  both  in  this  the  ephors  gradually  taking  into 

instance  and  throughout  all  the  their  own  hands,  more  and  more, 

life  and  time  of  Kleomeiios,  that  the  actual  management. 
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was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  are  highly 
and  justly  extolled  as  the  first  who  dared  to  look  them 
in  the  face.1  To  talk  about  an  easy  march  up  to  the 
treasures  of  Susa  and  the  empire  of  all  Asia,  at  the 
time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  would  have  been  considered  as 
a  proof  of  insanity.  Aristagoras  may  very  probably 
have  represented  that  the  Spartans  were  more  than  a 
match  for  Persians  in  the  field;  but  even  thus  much 
would  have  been  considered,  in  502  B.  c.,  rather  as  the 
sanguine  hope  of  a  petitioner  than  as  the  estimate  of  a 
sober  looker-on. 

The  Milesian  chief  had  .made  application  to  Sparta,  as 
the  presiding  power  of  Hellas — a  character  which 

A         r.     j  j  j        j  Aristagoras 

we  thus  find  more  and  more  recognised  and  pass-  applies  to 
ing  into  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  Greeks.   Athens— 

TVO.  •         i      j.     j.i  •      ii      ci         L          1.    j     obtains   aid 

Jb  nty  years  previously  to  this,  the  bpartans  nad.   both  from 
been  flattered  by  the  circumstance  that  Crcesus   Athei?s  and 
singled  them  out  from  all  other  Greeks  to  in- 
vite as  allies:  now,  they  accepted  such  priority  as  a  matter 
of  course.2 

Rejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens, 
now  decidedly  the  second  power  in  Greece.  Here  he  found 
an  easier  task,  not  only  as  it  was  the  metropolis  (or  mother- 
city)  of  Asiatic  Ionia,  but  also  as  it  had  already  incurred 
the  pronounced  hostility  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  might 
look  to  be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  project  came  to  suit  his 
convenience,  under  the  instigation  of  Hippias:  whereas 
the  Spartans  had  not  only  no  kindred  with  Ionia,  beyond 
that  of  common  Hellenism,  but  were  in  no  hostile  relations 
with  Persia,  and  would  have  been  provoking  a  new  enemy 
by  meddling  in  the  Asiatic  war.  The  promises  and  re- 
presentations of  Aristagoras  were  accordingly  received 


2  Aristagoras   says   to    the   Spar- 
tans (v.  49)— TCI  xa-f./ovTot  yap   scj-i 

TauTor   'Iibvtov   iraiSac   GO'JXo'Jc   sivcu  forty  years  separates  the  two  events, 

drjT1     sXs'jQspwj,    ovsi8o?    xai    aXyo?  during  which  both   the  feelings  of 

(xsfiarov  (J.sv  ao-oiai  r,aiv,  £71  5i  TUJV  the  Spartans,    and   the    feelings  of 

Xoi-tl)v    UJJLIV,     03W    T-.yj-.--i-j.-t    -•?'  others   towards    tliem,    had    unclcr- 

(Herodot.   v.  49).     In    re-  gone  a  nuiterial  change. 
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with  great  favour  by  the  Athenians;  who,  over  and  abo\e 
the  claims  of  sympathy,  had  a  powerful  interest  in  sustain- 
ing the  Ionic  revolt  as  an  indirect  protection  to  themselves 
— and  to  whom  the  abstraction  of  the  Ionic  fleet  from  the 
Persians  afforded  a  conspicuous  and  important  relief.  The 
Athenians  at  once  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships, 
under  Melanthius,  as  an  aid  to  the  revolted  lonians — ships 
which  are  designated  by  Herodotus,  "the  beginning  of  the 
mischiefs  between  Greeks  and  barbarians" — as  the  ships 
in  which  Paris  crossed  the  JEgean  had  before  been  called 
in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Herodotus  further  remarks  that  it 
seems  easier  to  deceive  many  men  together  than  one — since 
Aristagoras,  after  having  failed  with  Kleomenes,  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  30,000  citizens  of  Athens.  1  But  on  this 
remark  two  comments  suggest  themselves.  First,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  the  Ionic  quarrel, — an  observation  which  Hero- 
dotus himself  had  made  a  little  while  before:  the  Athenians 
had  a  material  interest  in  the  quarrel,  political  as  well  as 
sympathetic,  while  the  Spartans  had  none.  Secondly,  the 
ultimate  result  of  their  interference,  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  though  purchased  by  severe  intermediate 
hardship,  was  one  eminently  gainful  and  glorifying,  not 
less  to  Athens  than  to  Greece.2 

When  Aristagoras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  found 
the  Persians  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  The 

March  of  »  11        •          i  •  i  ii        -n 

Aristagoras  twenty  Athenian  snips  soon  crossed  theyLgean, 
U^ti°thrdi8  an(^  f°ull(l  there  five  Eretrian  ships  which  had 
Athenian  also  come  to  the  succour  of  the  lomans;  the  Ere- 
and.  Ere-  trians  generously  taking  this  opportunity  to 
lies— hum-  repay  the  assistance  formerly  rendered  to  them 
ing  of  the  ^y  the  Milesians  in  their  ancient  w&r  with  Chal- 
treatlud  kis.  On  the  arrival  of  these  allies,  Aristagoras 
defeat  of  organized  an  expedition  from  Ephesus  up  to 
Greeks  Sardis,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Char- 
by  tho  opinus  with  others.  The  ships  were  left  at 
Koressus,3  a  mountain  and  seaport  five  miles 

1    Heiodot.    v.    99.      r-iXH'K    ^ip  (De    Malignitat.    Herodot.    p.   861) 

eixs  itvoti  E'jTCiTsaTtprjv   ota^i'.'.itv  rt  on    this    passage,    is    rather   more 

i-ii,   t\   K).£0|A£v»3   jxiv  TV;  AaxoSai-  pertinent    than    the    criticisms    in 

fiovto'/    ixo'jvov    GOX    r/T6;    -z    eysvjTo  that  ill-tempered    composition  ge- 

8iafi«/.££iv,    "rpst;    0£  (xupidoa?  'AOr,-  ne rally  are. 

vaicuv  eroiriss  TOUTO.  3  About    KorCssus,    see    Diodor. 

-  Herodot.  v.  08;    Homer,   Iliad,  xiv     09   and   Xenophon.  Hellen.  i. 

v.  62.     The    criticism    of  Plutarch  2,  7, 
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from  Ephesus,  while  the  troops  marched  up  under  Ephesian 
guides,  first  along  the  river  Kayster,  next  across  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis.  Artaphernes  had  not 
troops  enough  to  do  more  than  hold  the  strong  citadel,  so 
that  the  assailants  possessed  themselves  of  the  town  with- 
out opposition.  But  he  immediately  recalled  his  force  near 
Miletus, !  and  summoned  Persians  and  Lydians  from  all  the 
neighbouring  districts,  thus  becoming  more  than  a  match 
for  Charopinus:  who  found  himself  moreover  obliged  to 
evacuate  Sardis  owing  to  an  accidental  conflagration. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  that  city  were  built  in  great  part 
with  reeds  or  straw,  and  all  of  them  had  thatched  roofs. 
Hence  it  happened  that  a  spark  touching  one  of  them  set 
the  whole  city  in  flame.  Obliged  to  abandon  their  dwell- 
ings by  this  accident,  the  population  of  the  town  congre- 
gated in  the  market-place, — and  as  reinforcements  were 
hourly  crowding  in,  the  position  of  the  lonians  and  Athe- 
nians became  precarious.  They  evacuated  the  town,  took 
up  a  position  on  Mount  Tmolus,  and  when  night  came, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  seacoast.  The  troops  of 
Artaphernes  pursued,  overtook  them  near  Ephesus,  and 
defeated  them  completely.  Eualkides  the  Eretrian  general, 
a  man  of  eminence  and  a  celebrated  victor  at  the  solemn 
games,  perished  in  the  action,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  troops.  After  this  unsuccessful  com- 
mencement,  the  Athenians  betook  themselves  to  nians  aban- 
their  vessels  and  sailed  home,  in  spite  of  press-  don  the 

,i  /.    »     .    ,J  .         alliance. 

ing  instances  on  the  part  ot  Aristagoras  to  in- 
duce them  to  stay.  They  took  no  farther  part  in  the 
struggle;2  a  retirement  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  complete, 
that  they  must  probably  have  experienced  some  glaring 
desertion  on  the  part  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  similar  to  that 
which  brought  so  much  danger  upon  the  Spartan  general 
Derkyllidas,  in  39G  B.C.  Unless  such  was  the  case,  they 
seem  open  to  censure  rather  for  having  too  soon  withdrawn 
their  aid,  than  for  having  originally  lent  it.3 

1  Charon  of  Lampsakus,  and  Lysa-  mucli  out  of  it. 

nias  in  his  history  of  Eretria,  seem  2  Ilcrodot.  v.  102,  103.  It  is  a 
to  have  mentioned  this  first  siege  curious  fact  that  Charon  of  Lara- 
ofMiletus,  and  tho  fact  of  its  being  psakus  made  no  mention  of  this 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  ex-  defeat  of  the  united  Athenian  and 
peditiou  to  Sardis:  see  Plutarch.  Ionian  force:  see  Plutarch,  de  He- 
do  Herodot.  Malignit.  p.  801—  rodot.  Malign,  ut  sup. 
though  tho  citation  is  given  th^re  3  About  Derkyllidas,  see  Xeno- 
confusedly,  so  that  we  cannot  make  phon,  liellen.  iii.  2,  17-10. 
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The  burning  of  a  place  so  important  as  Sardis,  however, 
Extension  including  the  temples  of  the  local  goddess  Ky- 
of  the  bebe,  which  perished  with  the  remaining  build- 

JoVCyprus  ings,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  both  sides 
and  Byzan-  — encouraging  the  revolters,  as  well  as  incensing 
tmm.  ^e  persians>  Aristagoras  despatched  ships 

along  the  coast,  northward  as  far  as  Byzantium,  and  south- 
ward as  far  as  Cyprus.  The  Greek  cities  near  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Propontis  were  induced,  either  by  force  or 
by  inclination,  to  take  part  with  him;  theKarians  embraced 
his  cause  warmly;  even  the  Kaunians  who  had  not  declared 
themselves  before,  joined  him  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
capture  of  Sardis ;  while  the  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  town  of  Amathus,  at  once  renounced 
the  authority  of  Darius,  and  prepared  for  a  strenuous  con- 
test. Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  considerable  city  in  the 
island,  finding  the  population  willing,  but  his  brother,  the 
despot  Gorgus,  reluctant,  shut  the  latter  out  of  the  gates, 
took  the  command  of  the  united  forces  of  Salamis  and  the 
other  revolting  cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Amathus.  These 
towns  of  Cyprus  were  then,  and  seem  always  afterwards  to 
have  continued,  under  the  government  of  despots;  who  how- 
ever, unlike  the  despots  in  Ionia  generally,  took  part 
along  with  their  subjects  in  the  revolt  against  Persia.1 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  so  serious, 
that  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strong- 
est efforts  to  subdue  it.  From  the  number  of  different 
nations  comprised  in  their  empire,  they  were  enabled  to 
make  use  of  the  antipathies  of  one  against  the  other;  and 
the  old  adverse  feeling  of  Phenicians  agaijist  Greeks  was 
now  found  extremely  serviceable.  After  a  year 

Phenician  ,    .  ...         ,11          <•  n  ,-i      m        •    • 

fleet  called  spent  in  getting  together  forces,2  the  Pnemcian 
forth  by  the  fleet  was  employed  to  transport  into  Cyprus  the 

Persians.          -r,        •  '     n    A     j.    i  •  -j.1  TT-'VI  • 

Persian  general  Artybius  with,  a  Jvihkian  and 
Egyptian  army;3  while  the  force  under  Artaphernes  at 

1  Herodot.  v.  103,  104,  108.  Com-  xvi.  42),    and    seemingly    quite   as 

pare    the    proceedings    in    Cyprus  many  at  the  time  when  Alexander 

against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  under  besieged  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  20,  8). 
the  energetic  Evagoras  of  Salamis         2  Herodot.    v.    116.     Ko-ptot    [ASV 

(Diodor.  xiv.  98,    xv.  2),  about  386  £rj,  evtaoTov  e).s6Qspoi  YSVOJJLSVOI,  au- 

B.C.  ;   most  of  the  petty  princes  of  TK  sx  vsrj?  xaTiOsoo'JXcuvTo. 
the  island  became  for  the  time  his         *  Herodot.  vi.  C.     KiXixs;  xai  Al- 

subjects,  but  in  351  B.C.  there  were  767:7101. 
nine  of  them  independent  (Diodor. 
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Sardis  was  so  strengthened  as  to  enable  him  to  act  at  once 
against  all  the  coast  of  AsiaMinor,  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Triopian  promontory.  On  the  other  side,  the  common  danger 
hadfor  the  momentbrought  thelonians  into  a  state  ofunion 
foreign  to  their  usual  habit:  so  that  we  hear  now,  for  the  first 
and  the  last  time,  of  atoleraoly  efficient  Pan-Ionic  authority.1 
Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Pheni- 
cian  fleet,  Onesilus  and  his  Cyprian  supporters 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  Ionic  fleet,  which  arrived  %£*£££* 
shortly  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  Persian  armament 
force  in  the  island.     Onesilus   offered  to   the   g^*«!llls* 
lonians  their  choice,  whether  they  would  fight  the  loniaua 
the  Phenicians  at  sea  or  the  Persians  on  land,  ^ither— 
Their  natural  determination  was  in  favour  of  the   victory 
seafight,  and  they  engaged  with  a   degree   of  pgthj® 
courage  and  unanimity  which  procured  for  them   they  recon- 
a  brilliant  victory;  the  Samians  being  especially   ?"er  *he 
distinguished.2  But  the  combat  on  land,  carried 
on  at  the  same  time,  took  a  different  turn.   Onesilus  and  the 
Salaminians  brought  into  the  field,  after  the  fashion  of 
Orientals  rather   than   of  Greeks,  a  number  of  scythed 
chariots,  destined  to  break  the  enemy's  ranks ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Persian  general  Artybius  was  mounted  on 
a  horse,  trained  to   rise  on  his  hind-legs  and  strike  out 
with  his  fore-legs  against  an  opponent  on  foot.     In  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  Onesilus  and  his  Karian  shield-bearer 
came  into  personal  conflict  with  this  general  and  his  horse. 
By  previous  concert,  when  the  horse  so  reared  as  to  get 
his  fore-legs  over  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Karian  with 
a  scythe  severed  the  legs  from  his  body,  while  Onesilus  with 
his  own  hand  slew  Artybius.    But  the  personal  bravery  of 
the  Cypriots  was  rendered  useless  by  treachery  in  their 
own  ranks.     Stesenor,  despot  of  Kurium,  deserted  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  and  even  the  scythed  chariots  of  Salamis 
followed   his    example;   while   the   brave    Onesilus,   thus 
weakened,  perished  in  the  total  rout  of  his  army,  along  with 
Aristokyprus  despot  of  Soli  on  the  north  coast  of  the  is- 
land: this  latter  was  son  of  that  Philokyprus  who  had  been 
immortalized  more  than  sixty  years  before  in  the  poems  of 
Solon.     Xo  farther  hopes  now  remaining  for  the  revolters, 


2  Hero  dot.  v.  112. 
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the  victorious  Ionian  fleet  returned  home.  Salamis  relapsed 
under  the  sway  of  its  former  despot  Gorgus,  while  the  re- 
maining cities  in  Cyprus  were  successively  besieged  and 
taken;  not  without  a  resolute  defence,  however,  since  Soli 
alone  held  out  five  months.  l 

Meanwhile  the  principal  force  of  Darius  having  been 

assembled   at   Sardis,   Daurises,   Hymeas,   and 

of  the  other  generals  who  had  married  daughters  of 

Persian         the  Great  King,  distributed  their  efforts  against 

revolted        different  parts  of  the  western  coast.     Daurises 

coast  of        attacked    the    towns   near    the   Hellespont2 — • 

Abydus,  Perkote,  Lampsakus,  and  Psesus — which 

1  Herodot.   v.    112-115.     It   is  not  it  was  a  subjugation  after  revolt; 

uninteresting     to     compare,     with  indeed  nothing  like  it  in  all  Per- 

this   reconquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  sian  -warfare. 

Persians,  the  conquest  of  the  same         Von  Hammer  gives  a  short  sketch 

island  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  when  (not   always   very   accurate   as    to 

they   expelled   from  it   the   Vene-  ancient  times)  of  the  condition  of 

tians.     See   the  narrative    of   that  Cyprus  under  its  sue -essive  masters 

conquest   (effected  in  the  reign  of  —Persians,   Grrcco-Egyptians,  Ro- 

Selim  II.  by  the  Seraskier  Musta-  mans,    Arabians,    the    dynasty    of 

pha-Pasha),   in  Von  Hammer,    Ge-  Lusignan,  Venetians,  and  Turks  — 

schichte  des   Osmanischen  Reichs,  the  last  seems  decidedly  the  worst 

book  xxxvi.  vol.iii.  p.  578-5S9.    Of  of  all. 

the  two  principal  towns,   Nikosia         In   reference  to   the   above-men- 

in  the   centre    of  the   island,    and  tioned    piece     of   cruelty,     I    may 

Famagusta    on    the    north-eastern  mention    that     the    Persian    king 

coast,  the  first,  after  a  long  siege,  Kambyses  caused  one  of  the  royal 

was   taken  by  storm,   and   the  in-  judges  (according  to  Herodotus,  v. 

habitants    of    every    sex    and   age  25),    who    had    taken    a    bribe    to 

either  put  to  death  or  carried  into  render  an  iniquitous  judgement,  to 

slavery;  while  the  second,  after  a  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be 

most  gallant  defence,  was  allowed  stretched  upon   the  seat  on  which 

to    capitulate.     But   the   terms   of  his  son  was  placed  to  succeed  him; 

the  capitulation  were   violated   in  as  a  lesson  of  justice  to  the  latter, 

the  most  flagitious  manner  by  the  A  similar  story  is  told  respecting 

Seraskier,    who   treated   the  brave  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  Mne- 

Venetian      governor,      Bragadino,  mon ;    and   what   is    still    more  re- 

with  frightful  cruelty,    cutting  off  markable,   the   same   story  is   also 

his  nose  and  ears,  exposing  him  to  recounted  in  the  Turkish  history, 

all  sorts  of  insults,  and  ultimately  as    an    act    of  Mahomet    II.    (Von 

causing    him    to    be    flayed    alive.  Hammer,     Geschichte     rlos     Osma- 

The   skin   of  this   unfortunate  ge-  nisch.  Reichs,    book  xvii  ;    vol.  ii. 

neral  >vas    conveyed   to  Constant!-  p.  209  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  10).    Ammia- 

nople    as    a    trophy,    but   in    after  nus  ^Inrcellinus  (xxiii.  C)  had  good 

times  found  its  way  to  Venice.  reason  to  treat  the  reality  of   tho 

"We    read    of    nothing    like    this  fact  as  problematical, 
treatment  of  Bragadino  in  the  Per-          2  Herodot.  v.  117. 
sian  reconquest  of  Cyprus,  though 
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made  little  resistance.  He  was  then  ordered  southward 
into  Karia,  while  Hymeas,  who  with  another  division  had 
taken  Kios  on  the  Propontis,  marched  down  to  the  Hel- 
lespont and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Troad  as  well 
as  of  the  JSolic  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida.  Artaphernes 
and  Otanes  attacked  the  Ionic  and  -<Eolic  towns  on  the 
coast — the  former  taking  Klazomense,  *  the  latter  Kyme. 
There  remained  Karia,  which,  with  Miletus  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, offered  a  determined  resistance  to  Daurises. 
Forewarned  of  his  approach,  the  Karians  assembled  at  a 
spot  called  the  White  Pillars,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Mseander  and  Marsyas.  Pixodarus,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  recommended  the  desperate  expedient  of  fighting 
with  the  river  at  their  back,  so  that  all  chance  of  flight 
might  be  cut  off;  but  most  of  the  chiefs  decided  in  favour 
of  a  contrary  policy2 — to  let  the  Persians  pass  the  river, 
in  hopes  of  driving  them  back  into  it  and  thus  rendering 
their  defeat  total.  Victory  Jiowever,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
declared  in  favour  of  Daurises,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  superior  numbers.  Two  thousand  Persians,  and  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  Karians,  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  battle.  The  Karian  fugitives,  re-united  after  the 
flight  in  the  grove  of  noble  plane-trees  consecrated  to  Zeus 
Stratius  near  Labranda,3  were  deliberating  whether  they 
should  now  submit  to  the  Persians  or  emigrate  for  ever, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  Milesian  reinforcement  restored 
their  courage.  A  second  battle  was  fought,  and  a  second 
time  they  were  defeated,  the  loss  on  this  occasion  falling 

1  Herodot.  v.  12-2-124.  and  seven  miles  distant  from,  the 

2  Herodot.  v.  118.    On  the   topo-  inland   town    of  Mylasa.     It    was 
graphy  of  this  spot,  as  described  in  Karian   at    the    time    of  the  Ionic 
Herodotus,    see    a    good    note    in  revolt,  but  partially  hellenized  be- 
"\Veigsenborn,  Beytrage  zur  genau-  fore  the  year  350  B.C.    About  this 
eren  Erforschung   der   alt.    Grieoh.  latter  epoch,  the  three  rural  tribes 
Geschichte,  p.  110,  Jena  1844.  ofMylasa— constituting, along  with 

He   thinks,    with    much    reason,  the  citizens  of  the  town,    the  My- 

that  the  river  Marsyas    here  men-  lasene    community — were,    Tapxov- 

tioned  cannot  be  that  which  flows  5aprz,  'OTU)pxov5a,  Aotflpavoa— see  the 

through   KeUcnse,    but    another   of  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Collection, 

the    same   name  which   flows   into  Xo.  2695,  and  in  Franz,  Epigraphies 

the  M;vander   from  the  southwest.  Graeca,  No.  73.  p.  191.     In  the  Ly- 

3  About  the  village  of  Labranda  dian   language,    Xdt^p'J?   is    said  to 

and    the   temple   of  Zeus  Stratius,  have  signified  a  hatchet  (Plutarch, 

see  Strabo,   xiv.  p.  659.     Labranda  Quoest.  Gr.  c.  45.  p.  314). 
was  a  village   in    the  territory  of, 
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chiefly  on  the  Milesians.1  The  victorious  Persians  now 
proceeded  to  assault  the  Karian  cities,  but  Herakleides  of 
Mylasa  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  with  so  much  skill  and 
good  fortune,  that  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
Daurises  with  other  Persian  generals  perished.  This 
successful  effort,  following  upon  two  severe  defeats,  does 
honour  to  the  constancy  of  the  Karians,  upon  whom  Greek 
proverbs  generally  fasten  a  mean  reputation.  It  saved 
for  the  time  the  Karian  towns,  which  the  Persians  did  not 
succeed  in  reducing  until  after  the  capture  of  Miletus.2 

On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere  worsted, 
Aristagoras  though  at  sea  the  lonians  still  remained  masters, 
loses  But  the  unwarlike  Aristagoras  began  to  despair 

amTaban-  °f  success,  and  to  meditate  a  mean  desertion  of 
dons  the  the  companions  and  countrymen  whom  he  had 
Duntry.  himself  betrayed  into  danger.  Assembling  his 
chief  advisers,  he  represented  to  them  the  unpromising 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  some  place 
of  refuge,  in  case  they  were  expelled  from  Miletus.  He 
then  put  the  question  to  them,  whether  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  or  Myrkinus  in  Thrace  near  the  Strymon  (which 
Histiseus  had  begun  some  time  before  to  fortify,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  appeared  to  them 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  persons  consulted 
was  Hekatseus  the  historian,  who  approved  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  scheme,  but  suggested  the  erection  of  a 
fortified  post  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Leros ;  a  Mi- 
lesian colony,  wherein  a  temporary  retirement  might  be 
sought,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  hold  Miletus,  but 
which  permitted  an  easy  return  to  that  city,  so  soon  as 
opportunity  offered.3  Such  an  opinion  must  doubtless 
have  been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  maintain  superiority  at  sea.  It  is  important  to 
note  such  confident  reliance  upon  this  superiority  in  the 
mind  of  a  sagacious  man,  not  given  to  sanguine  hopes,  like 
Hekatseus — even  under  circumstances  very  unprosperous 
on  land.  Emigration  to  Myrkinus,  as  proposed  by  Arista- 
goras, presented  no  hope  of  refuge  at  all ;  since  the. Per- 
sians, if  they  regained  their  authority  in  Asia  Minor, 
would  not  fail  again  to  extend  it  to  the  Strymon.  Never- 
theless the  consultation  ended  by  adopting  this  scheme, 

1  Herodot.  v.  118,  119.  3  Herodot.  v.  125  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p. 

1  Herodot.  v.  120,  121;  vi.  25.  635. 
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since  probably  no  lonians  could  endure  the  immeasurable 
distance  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  home.  Aristagoras  set  sail 
for  Myrkinus,  taking  with  him  all  who  chose  to  bear  him 
company.  But  he  perished  not  long  after  landing,  together 
with  nearly  all  his  company,  in  the  siege  of  a  neighbouring 
Thracian  town.  l  Though  making  profession  to  lay  down 
his  supreme  authority  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt, 
he  had  still  contrived  to  retain  it  in  great  measure;  and 
on  departing  for  Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on  Pythagoras, 
a  citizen  in  high  esteem.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Milesians,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  leader  who  had  brought 
them  nothing  but  mischief,2  paid  little  obedience  to  his 
successor,  and  made  their  government  from  this  period 
popular  in  reality  as  well  as  in  profession.  The  desertion 
of  Aristagoras  with  the  citizens  whom  he  carried  away, 
must  have  seriously  damped  the  spirits  of  those  who 
remained.  Nevertheless  it  seems  that  the  cause  of  the 
Ionic  revolters  was  quite  as  well  conducted  without  him. 
Not  long  after  his  departure,  another  despot — Histiseus 
of  Miletus,  his  father-in-law  and  jointly  with  Appear- 
him  the  fomenter  of  the  revolt — presented  him-  ?£ce. of 
self  at  the  gates  of  Miletus  for  admission.  The  who  Tad 
outbreak  of  the  revolt  had  enabled  him,  as  he  obtained 
had  calculated,  to  procure  leave  of  departure  d^^arture 
from  Darius.  That  prince  had  been  thrown  from  Suaa- 
into  violent  indignation  by  the  attack  and  burning  of 
Sardis,  and  by  the  general  revolt  of  Ionia,  headed  (so  the 
news  reached  him)  by  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  but  carried 
into  effect  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Athenians. 
"The  Athenians  (exclaimed  Darius) — who  are  they?"  On 
receiving  the  answer,  he  asked  for  his  bow,  placed  an 
arrow  on  the  string,  and  shot  as  high  as  he  could  towards 
the  heavens,  saying — "Grant  me,  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself 
on  the  Athenians."  He  at  the  same  time  desired  an 
attendant  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day  at  dinner — 
"Master,  remember  the  Athenians:"  for  as  to  the  lonians, 
he  felt  assured  that  their  hour  of  retribution  would  come 
speedily  and  easily  enough.3 

«  Herodot.  v.  120.  »  ITcrodnt.  v.  105.    '0    Zi"j,    iv.-,':- 

*  Herodot.  vi.  5.     Oi  Si  Mi/.-^-ioi,  vssQoii  (j.it  "AOr^aiouc  I'l-v.Jiy.i.    Com- 

SajAivoi   <xr:«).Xa)[8evTe<;   r.'/i  '\c,'.--y.-  pare  the  Thracian  practice  of  com- 

YOOXIO,    o'jv/u.u);   ?TOI(J.'-A  ssw  'u.'i.'i-i  municating  with  the  gods  by  shoot- 

•cupavvOM  6i-/.;3rJat  i;   -TJV  -/_(bpr(v,  oici  ing   arrows    liijjh   up    into    the    air 

Tc  i/.zuOspir,;  Y''J3i,u.r;'-jt.  (Iferodot.  iv.  04). 
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This  Homeric  incident  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
the  epical  handling  of  Herodotus.  His  theme  is,  the 
invasions  of  Greece  by  Persia:  he  has  now  arrived  at  the 
first  eruption,  in  the  bosom  of  Darius,  of  that  passion 
which  impelled  the  Persian  forces  towards  Marathon  and 
Salamis — and  he  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  phase  by 
act  and  word  both  alike  significant.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  libation  and  prayer  addressed  by  Achilles  in  the 
Iliad  to  Zeus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  sending  forth 
Patroklus  and  the  Myrmidons  to  the  rescue  of  the  despair- 
ing Greeks. 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
movement  in  Ionia  to  the  secret  instigation  of  Histiseus, 
whom  he  called  into  his  presence  and  questioned.  But 
the  latter  found  means  to  satisfy  him,  and  even  to  make 
out  that  no  such  mischief  would  have  occurred,  if  he 
(Histiseus)  had  been  at  Miletus  instead  of  being  detained 
at  Susa.  "Send  me  down  to  the  spot  (he  asseverated),  and 
I  engage  not  merely  to  quell  the  revolt  and  put  into  your 
hands  the  traitor  who  heads  it — but  also  not  to  take  off 
this  tunic  from  my  body,  before  I  shall  have  added  to 
your  empire  the  great  island  of  Sardinia."  An  expedition 
to  Sardinia,  though  never  realized,  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  favourite  fancies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  of  that 
day.  *  By  such  boasts  and  assurances  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  went  down  to  Sardis,  promising  to  return  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  accomplished  them.2  But  on 
reaching  Sardis  he  found  the  satrap  Artaphernes  better 
Histisus  informed  than  the  Great  King  at  Susa.  Though 
suspected  Histiseus,  when  questioned,  as  to  the  causes 
taphernes  which  had  brought  on  the  outbreak,  affected 
—flees  to  nothing  but  ignorance  and  astonishment,  Arta- 
phernes detected  his  evasions,  and  said — "I  will 
tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,  Histiagus:  it  is  you  that  have 
stitched  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."3  Such 

1  Herodot.  v.  107,  vi.  2.  Compare  Pansanias    (iv.    23,  2)    puts    into 

the    advice   of   Bias    of  Priene   to  the    mouth    of  Mantiklus,    son   of 

the  lonians,  -when  the  Persian  con-  Aristomenes,  a  recommendation  to 

queror  Cyrus  was  approaching,   to  the  Messenians,  when  conquered  a 

found  a  Pan-Ionic    colony   in  Sar-  second   time    by  the   Spartans,    to 

dinia    (Herodot.    i.  170):    the    idea  migrate  to  Sardinia, 

started    by    Aristagoras    has    been  *  Herodot.  v.  106,  107. 

alluded  to  just  above  (Herodot.  v.  '  Herodot.  vi.  1.    05-riu  TCI,   fls- 

124).  Tiais,  Ij^si  xa-ri  TauTa  -a  itp^TnotTa. 
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a  declaration  promised  little  security  to  the  suspected 
Milesian  who  heard  it:  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  night 
arrived,  he  took  to  flight,  went  down  to  the  coast,  and 
from  thence  passed  over  to  Chios.  Here  he  found  himself 
seized  on  the  opposite  count,  as  the  confidant  of  Darius 
and  the  enemy  of  Ionia.  He  was  released  however  on 
proclaiming  himself  not  merely  a  fugitive  escaping  from 
Persian  custody,  but  also  as  the  prime  author  of  the 
Ionic  revolt:  and  he  farther  added,  in  order  to  increase 
his  popularity,  that  Darius  had  contemplated  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Ionian  population  to  Pheuicia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Phenician  population  to  Ionia  —  to  prevent 
which  translation  he  (Histiseus)  had  instigated  the  revolt. 
This  allegation,  though  nothing  better  than  a  pure  fabri- 
cation, obtained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  the  Chiaus,  who 
carried  him  back  to  Miletus:  but  before  he  departed,  he 
despatched  to  Sardis  some  letters,  addressed  to  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  framed  as  if  he  were  already  in  establish- 
ed intrigue  with  them  for  revolting  against  Darius,  and 
intended  to  invite  them  to  actual  revolt.  His  messenger, 
Hermippus  of  Atarneus,  betrayed  him,  and  carried  his 
letters  straight  to  Artaphernes.  The  satrap  desired  that 
these  letters  might  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  but  that  the  answers  sent  to  Histigeus 
might  be  handed  to  himself.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
answers,  that  Artaphernes  was  induced  to  seize  and  put 
to  death  several  of  the  Persians  around  him:  but  Histiaeus 
was  disappointed  in  his  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  revolt 
in  the  place.  l 

On  arriving  at  Miletus,  Histigeus  found  Aristagoras 
no  longer  present,  and  the  citizens  altogether  adverse  to 
the  return  of  their  old  despot:  nevertheless  he   He  at_ 
tried  to  force  his  way  by  night  into  the  town,   tempts  in 
but  was  repulsed  and  even  wounded  in  the  thigh.   p^tiVe 
He  returned  to  Chios,  but  the  Chians  refused   admission 
him  the  aid  of  any  of  their  ships:  he  next  passed   tus-^utf" 
to  Lesbos,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  island  himself  at 
he  obtained  eight  triremes,  and  employed  them   of  V-mail 
to  occupy  Byzantium,  pillaging  and  detaining   pirati™? 
the  Ionian  merchant-ships  as  they  passed  into    S(iuadron- 
or  out  of  the  Euxine.2    The  few  remaining  piracies  of  this 


1  Herodot. 

2  Horodot. 
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worthless  traitor,  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  even 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  hardly  deserve  our  notice 
amidst  the  last  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  subjugated 
lonians,  to  which  we  are  now  hastening. 

A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval,  was 
gradually  concentrating  itself  near  Miletus,  against  which 
Large  Per-  c^v  Artaphernes  had  determined  to  direct  his 
sian  force  principal  efforts.  Not  only  the  whole  army  of 
"dS?bledl  Afiia  Mi»or,  but  also  the  Kilikian  and  Egyptian 
by  the  troops  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and 

fleetniforn  even  the  conquered  Cypriots  themselves,  were 
the  siege  of  brought  up  as  reinforcements;  while  the  entire 
Miletus.  Phenician  fleet,  no  less  than  600  ships  strong,  co- 
operated on  the  coast. l  To  meet  such  a  land-force  in  the 
field  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  lonians,  and  the 
joint  Pan-Ionic  council  resolved  that  the  Milesians 
should  be  left  to  defend  their  own  fortifications, 
while  the  entire  force  of  the  confederate  cities  should 
be  mustered  on  board  the  ships.  At  sea  they  had  as  yet 
no  reason  to  despair,  having  been  victorious  over  the 
Phenicians  near  Cyprus,  and  having  sustained  no  defeat. 
The  combined  Ionic  fleet,  including  the  ^olic  Lesbians, 

amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  353  ships, 
Grecian16  was  accordingly  mustered  at  Lade — then  a  little 
fleet  must-  island  near  Miletus,  but  now  joined  on  to  the 
Ladg.at  coast,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  land  in 

the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander.  Eighty 
Milesian  ships  formed  the  right  wing,  one  hundred 
Chian  ships  the  centre,  and  sixty  Samian  ships  the  left 
wing,  while  the  space  between  the  MHesians  and  the  Chians 
was  occupied  by  twelve  ships  from  Priene,  three  from 
Myus,  and  seventeen  from  Teos — the  space  between  the 
Chians  and  Samians  was  filled  by  eight  ships  from  Erythrse, 
three  from  Phoksea,  and  seventy  from  Lesbos.2 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly  inferior 
in  number  to  that  which,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  gained 
the  battle  of  Salamis  against  a  far  larger  Persian  fleet  than 
the  present.  Moreover  the  courage  of  the  lonians,  on 
ship-board,  was  equal  to  that  of  their  contemporaries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ^Egean;  while  in  respect  of  disagree- 
ment among  the  allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  the  battle  of  Salamis  still  more 

1  Herodot.  vi.  6-9.  2  Herodot.  vi.  8. 
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menacing  than  those  before  the  coming  battle  of  Lade.  The 
chances  of  success  therefore  were  at  least  equal  between 
the  two,  and  indeed  the  anticipations  of  the  Persians  and 
Phenicians  on  the  present  occasion  were  full  of  Attempts 
doubt,  so  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  set   of  the 
on  foot  express  means  for  disuniting  the  lonians   ^Oer^unite 
- — it  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that  Xerxes   the  allies, 
at  Salamis  could  not  be  made  to  conceive  the  £y  t™|ans 
prudence  of  aiming  at  the  same  object.  There   exiled 
were  now  in  the  Persian  camp  all  those  various  desPots> 
despots  whom  Aristagoras,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt, 
had  driven  out  of  their  respective  cities.     At  the  instigation 
of  Artaphernes,  each  of  these  men  despatched  secret  com- 
munications to  their  citizens  in  the  allied  fleet,  endeavouring 
to  detach  them  severally  from  the  general  body,  by  pro- 
mises of  gentle  treatment  in  the  event  of  compliance,  and 
by  threats  of  extreme  infliction  from  the  Persians  if  they 
persisted  in  armed  efforts.     Though  these  communications 
were  sent  to  each  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  yet 
the  answer  from  all  was  one  unanimous  negative.1     The 
confederates  at  Lade  seemed  more  one,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
than  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Corinthians  will  here- 
after prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned  the 
scale — the  superior  energy  and  ability  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  at  Salamis,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
Athenians — that  is,  in  command  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  contingent  throughout  the  fleet. 

At  Lade,  unfortunately,   this   was    quite  otherwise. 
Each  separate  contingent  had  its  own  commander,   Want  of 
but  we  hear  of  no  joint  commander  at  all.    Nor   command 
were  the  chiefs  who  came  from  the  larger  cities   p™hiedinCthe 
— Milesian,  Chian,  Samian,  or  Lesbian — men  like    Grecian 
Themistokles,  competent  and  willing  to  stand   fleet- 
forward  as  self-created  leaders,  and  usurp  for  the  moment, 
with  the  general  consent  and  for  the  general  benefit,  a 
privilege  not  intended  for  them.     The  only  man  of  sufficient 
energy   and   forwardness   to  do   this,   was  the  Phokoean 
Dionysius — unfortunately  the  captain  of  the  smallest  con- 
tingent of  the  fleet,  and  therefore  enjoying  the  least  respect. 
For  Phokgea,  once  the  daring  explorer  of  the   western 
waters,  had  so  dwindled  clown  since  the  Persian  conquest 

1  Heroclot.  vi.  9,  10. 
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of  Ionia,  that  she  could  now  furnish  no  more  than  three 
ships,  and  her  ancient  maritime  spirit  survived  only  in  the 
Energy  bosom  of  her  captain.  When  Dionysius  saw 
of  the  the  lonians  assembled  at  Lade,  willing,  eager, 

Dionysius  ^u^  °^  *a^  an(^  mutual  encouragement,  but 
—he  is  untrained  and  taking  no  thought  of  discipline, 
fo^ume  or  nau^ca-l  practice,  or  co-operation  in  the  hour 
the  com-  of  battle — he  saw  the  risk  which  they  ran  for 
mand.  want  of  these  precautions,  and  strenuously  remon- 

strated with  them:  "Our  fate  hangs  on  the  razor's  edge, 
men  of  Ionia:  either  to  be  freemen  or  slaves, — and  slaves 
too,  caught  after  running  away.  Set  yourself  at  once  to 
work  and  duty.  You  will  then  have  trouble  indeed  at  first, 
with  certain  victory  and  freedom  afterwards ;  but  if  you 
persist  in  this  carelessness  and  disorder,  there  is  no  hope 
for  you  to  escape  the  king's  revenge  for  your  revolt.  Be 
persuaded  and  commit  yourself  to  me.  I  pledge  myself,  if 
the  gods  only  hold  an  equal  balance,  that  your  enemies 
either  will  not  fight,  or  will  be  severely  beaten."1 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  so  apparent,  that  the 
lonians,  quitting  their  comfortable  tents  on  the  shore  of 
Lade,  and  going  on  board  their  ships,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  continuous  nautical  labours  and  manoeuvres  imposed 
upon  them  by  Dionysius.  The  rowers,  and  the  hoplites  on 
the  deck,  were  exercised  in  their  separate  functions,  and 
even  when  they  were  not  so  employed,  the  ships  were  kept 
at  anchor,  and  the  crews  on  board,  instead  of  on  shore;  so 
that  the  work  lasted  all  day  long,  under  a  hot  summer's 
sun.  Such  labour  was  new  to  the  Ionian  crews.  They 
Discontent  endured  it  for  seven  successive  days,  after  which 
of  the  they  broke  out  with  one  accord  into  resolute 

crews—  mutiny  and  refusal:  "Which  of  the  Gods  have 
they  re-  we  offended,  to  bring  upon  ourselves  such  a 
under  Dio-  retribution  as  this?  madmen  as  we  are,  to  put 
nysius.  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  this  Phoksean  brag- 
gart, who  has  furnished  only  three  ships!2  He  has  now 
got  us  and  is  ruining  us  without  remedy;  many  of  us  are 

1  Herodot.  vi.  11.    'Eri  £ypo>i  yap      3o).X6[i£-;Cii  TOU;  evavtioys,  Eivai  eXso- 
dxjir,;  £-/_£Tai7;|jLiv"o  rpr,Y|xaTO(,  i'/opEi;      fispot,  &c. 
"love?, •?)  etvai  iXeufiepoiai,  •?)  806X0101,         '  Herodot.  vi.  12.    Oi  "Iiovsi;,  oTa 

&IAES?,  Tyi  (isv  po'JXrjaQs  TaXstrriopiot;  TD'JIJ.SVOI  TS  TaXai-iDpiljai  Te  xai 
Ev8iv.33fJai,  TO  -apo;-/pr;[ia  p.i-/  ro-/o;  r)=).iu),  D.sl-av  rpo;  SUOUTOO;  TaOe — 
6(xiv  ss-ati,  oioi  •:»  5=  £3sa(Ji,  j-Ep-  Tiva  Sai|j.ivio-/  roipnpavTE;,  taOE  diva- 
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already  sick,  many  others  are  sickening.  "We  had  better 
make  upour  minds  toPersian  slavery,  or  any  other  mischiefs, 
rather  than  go  on  with  these  present  sufferings.  Come, 
we  will  not  obey  this  man  any  longer."  And  they  forth- 
with refused  to  execute  his  orders,  resuming  their  tents  on 
shore,  with  the  enjoyments  of  shade,  rest,  and  inactive 
talk,  as  before. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  divest  this  instructive  scene  of 
the  dramatic  liveliness  with  which  it  is  given  in  Herodotus 
• — the  more  so  as  it  has  all  the  air  of  reality,  and  asHekatseus 
the  historian  was  probably  present  in  the  island  of  Lade, 
and  may  have  described  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard. 
^Vheu  we  see  the  intolerable  hardship  which  these  nautical 
manoeuvres  and  labours  imposed  upon  the  lonians,  though 
men  not  unaccustomed  to  ordinary  ship-work, — and  when 
we  witness  their  perfect  incapacity  to  submit  themselves 
to  such  a  discipline,  even  with  extreme  danger  staring  them 
in  the  face — we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  severe  and 
unremitting  toil  whereby  the  Athenian  seaman   contrast 
afterwards  purchased  that  perfection  of  nautical   ?f  tbis 
discipline  which  characterised  him  at  the  be-    0fCfh*C  y 
ginning  of  thePeloponnesian  war.  It  will  appear,    ionic  crews 
as  we  proceed  with  this  history,  that  the  full   ^sequent 
development  of  the  Athenian  democracy  worked   severe  dis- 
a  revolution  in  Grecian  military  marine,  chiefly   ofPthe6 
by  enforcing  upon  the  citizen  seaman  a  strict   Athenian 
continuous  training,  such  as  was  only  surpassed    B 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  drill  on  land — and  by  thus  rendering 
practicable  a  species  of  nautical  manoeuvring,  which  was 
unknown  even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  I  shall 
show  this  more  fully  hereafter:  at  present  I  contrast  it 
briefly  with  the  incapacity  of  the  lonians  at  Lade,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  how  painful  such  training  really 
was.     The  reader  of  Grecian  history  is  usually  taught  to 
associate  only  ideas  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  with  the 
Athenian  democracy.     But  the  Athenian  navy,  the  child 
and  champion  of  that  democracy,  will  be  found  to  display 
an  indefatigable  labour  and  obedience  nowhere  else  wit- 
nessed in  Greece — of  which  even  the  first  lessons,  as  in  the 
case  now  before    us,    prove  to  others  so  irksome  as  to 
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outweigh  the  prospect  of  extreme  and  imminent  peril.  The 
same  impatience  of  steady  toil  and  discipline,  which  the 
lonians  displayed  to  their  own  ruin  before  the  battle  of 
Lade,  will  be  found  to  characterize  them  fifty  years  after- 
wards as  allies  of  Athens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
when  I  come  to  describe  the  Athenian  empire. 

Ending  in  this  abrupt  and  mutinous  manner,  the  judi- 
cious suggestions  of  the  Phokaean  leader  did  more  harm 
than  good,  Perhaps  his  manner  of  dealing  may  have  been 
unadvisedly  rude;  but  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  no  one 
among  the  leaders  of  the  larger  contingents  had  the  good 
sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  readiness  of  the  lonians, 
and  to  employ  his  superior  influence  in  securing  the  con- 
Disorder  tinuance  of  a  good  practice  once  begun.  Notone 
and  mis-  such  superior  man  did  this  Ionic  revolt  throw 
u?Vngr°W  UP-  From  the  day  on  which  the  lonians  dis- 
the  fleet—  carded  Dionysius,  their  camp  became  a  scene  of 
oTthe617  disunion  and  mistrust.  Some  of  them  grew  so 
Samian  reckless  and  unmanageable,  that  the  better  por- 
captams.  ^.jon  despaired  of  maintaining  any  orderly  battle ; 
and  the  Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they  had 
declined  the  secret  offers  made  to  them  by  their  expelled 
despot1 — flakes  son  of  Syloson.  They  sent  privately  to 
renew  the  negotiation,  received  a  fresh  promise  of  the  same 
indulgence,  and  agreed  to  desert  when  the  occasion  arrived. 
On  the  day  of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets  were  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  action,  the  sixty  Samian  ships  all  sailed  off, 
except  eleven  whose  captains  disdained  such  treachery. 
Other  lonians  followed  their  example;  yet  amidst  the 
reciprocal  crimination  which  Herodotus  had  heard,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  who  was  most  to  blame,  though  he 
names  the  Lesbians  as  among  the  earliest  deserters.2  The 
hundred  ships  from  Chios,  constituting  the  centre  of  the 
fleet — each  ship  carrying  forty  chosen  soldiers  fully  armed 
— formed  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  rest.  They  fought 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  resolution,  inflicting  upon 
the  enemy,  and  themselves  sustaining,  heavy  loss.  Dionysius 
the  Phokteau  also  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
previous  language,  and  captured  with  his  three  ships  the 
like  number  of  Pheniciaus.  But  such  examples  of  bravery 
did  not  compensate  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  rest. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  13.  -  Ilcrodot.  vi.  li,  15. 
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The  defeat  of  the  lonians  at  Lade  was  complete  Complete 

as  well  as  irrecoverable.     To  the  faithful  Chians,  v*c^ry 

the  loss  was  terrible  both  in  the  battle  and  after  Persian 

it;  for  though  some  of  their  vessels  escaped  from  $ej*at   . 

1    *•     i       /•  i     j.    /-«  •  j.i  3     Lade— rum 

the  defeat  safely  toChios,  others  were  so  damaged  Of  the 
as  to  be  obliged  to  run  ashore  close  at  hand  on  ionic  fleet 
the  promontory  of  Mykale,  where  the  crews  ioss  of  the 
quitted  them,  with  the  intention  of  marching  Chians. 
northward  through  the  Ephesian  territory  to  the  continent 
opposite  their  own  island.  We  hear  with  astonishment, 
that  at  that  critical  moment,  the  Ephesian  women  were 
engaged  in  solemnizing  the  Thesmophoria, — a  festival 
celebrated  at  night,  in  the  open  air,  in  some  uninhabited 
portion  of  the  territory,  and  without  the  presence  of  any 
male  person.  As  the  Chian  fugitives  entered  the  Ephesian 
territory  by  night,  their  coming  being  neither  known  nor 
anticipated — it  was  believed  that  they  were  thieves  or 
pirates  coming  to  seize  the  women,  and  under  this  error 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Ephesians  and  slain.1  It  would 
seem  from  this  incident  that  the  Ephesians  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Ionic  revolt,  nor  are  they  mentioned  amidst 
the  various  contingents;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of 
Kolophon,  or  Lebedus,  or  Erse.2 

The  Phokseau  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  the  defeat  of 
Lade  was  the  ruin  of  the  Ionic  cause,  and  that  his  native 
city  was  again  doomed  to  Persian  subjection,  did  voluntary 
not  think  it  prudent  even  to  return  home.     Im-   e*ncf  '^nd 
mediately  after  the  battle  he  set  sail,  not  for   Of  Diony- 
Phoksea,  but  for  the  Phenician  coast,  at  this   sius- 
inomert  stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers.     He  seized 
several  Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  which  considerable 
profit  was  obtained:  then  setting  sail  for  Sicily,  he  undertook 
the  occupation  of  a  privateer  against   the  Carthaginians 
and  Tyrrhenian,  abstaining  from  injury  towards  Greeks.3 
Such  an  employment  seems  then  to  have  been  considered 
perfectly  admissible.    A  considerable  body  of  Samians  also 
migrated  to  Sicily,  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  their  ad- 
mirals in  the  battle,  and  yet  more  indignant  at  the  ap- 
proaching restoration  of  their  despot  vEakes.     How  these 
Samian  emigrants  became  established  in  the  Sicilian  town 

1  Herocot.  vi.  16.  OTV/.EE  'E),).r,vu)v   |jiv   G'j5evo«,  .Kcrp- 

2  Thuc.'d.  viii.  14.  ^Soviiov  Ss  xsd  T'jo 3r,vd)v. 
•""  Herodot.  vi.  17.    Xr/ia-f?   XTTS- 
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of  Zankle,1  I  shall  mention  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
Sicilian  events,  which  will  come  hereafter. 

The  victory  of  Lade  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack 
Miletus  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land;  they  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  by  undermining  the 
walls,  and  by  various  engines  of  attack.  Their  re- 
sources in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  since  the 
Siege,  cap-  days  of  Harpagus.  In  no  long  time  the  city  was 
ture,  and  taken  by  storm,  and  miserable  was  the  fate  re- 
MiTetu's  served  to  it.  The  adult  male  population  was  chief- 
by  the  ly  slain;  while  such  of  them  as  were  preserved, 

Persians.  together  with  the  women  and  children,  were 
sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await  the  orders  of  Darius, 
who  assigned  to  them  a  residence  at  Ampe,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  temple  at  Branchidse  was 
burnt  and  pillaged,  as  Hekatseus  had  predicted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolt.  The  large  treasures  therein  con- 
tained must  have  gone  far  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Per- 
sian army.  The  Milesian  territory  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
together denuded  of  its  former  inhabitants — the  Persians 
retaining  for  themselves  the  city  with  the  plait  adjoining 
to  it,  and  making  over  the  mountainous  portions  to  the 
Karians  of  Pedasa.  Some  few  of  the  Milesians  found  a 
place  among  the  Samian  emigrants  to  Sicily.2  It  is  cer- 
tain however  that  the  new  Grecian  inhabitants  must  have 
been  subsequently  admitted  into  Miletus;  for  it  appears 
ever  afterwards  as  a  Grecian  town  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

The  capture  of  Miletus,  in  the  sixth  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolt,3  carried  with  it  the  rapid 

1  Herodot.  vi.  22-25.  revolt  and  the  hattle  of  Marathon, 
1  Herodot.  vi.  18,  19.  20,  22.  into  the  precise  years  to  which 
Ml/.TjTd;  H.EV  v'Jv  MtXrjaiiuv  T,PT,U.U>TG.  they  belong.  The  hattle  of  Jlara- 
*  Herodot.  vi.  18.  ctipio'jri  xctr  thon  stands  fixed  for  September 
axpr,<; ,  EV  T<i)  sxTU)  ITSI  •J.T.'J  TTJC  490  B.C.:  the  siege  of  Miletus  may 
dzojtdaio?  TTJ?  'Ap i3737ofiiu.  This  probably  have  been  finished  in 
is  almost  the  only  distinct  chro-  496-495  B.C.,  and  the  loiic  revolt 
nological  statement  which  we  find  may  have  begun  in  5(2-501  B.C. 
in  Herodotus  respecting  the  Ionic  Such  are  the  dates  which,  on  the 
revolt.  The  other  evidences  of  whole,  appear  to  me  irost  prob- 
time  in  his  chapters  are  more  or  able,  though  I  am  far  :'rom  con- 
less  equivocal:  nor  is  there  suffi.  sidering  them  as  certain, 
cient  testimony  before  us  to  enable  Chronological  critics  liffer  con- 
us  to  arrange  the  events,  betwee  n  siderably  in  their  arrangement  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Ionic  the  events  here  alluded  to  among 
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submission  of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  Karia;  and  during 
the  next  summer — the  Phenician  fleet  having  wintered  at 
Miletus — the  Persian  forces  by  sea  and  land  reconquered 
all  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental.1 

particular  years.  See  Appendix  of  the  expedition)  in  501  B.C.  and 
No.  5,  p.  244,  in  Mr.  Clinton's  as  Herodotus  expressly  says  that 
Fasti  Hellenioi;  Professor  Schultz,  Miletus  was  taken  in  the  sixth 
Beitrage  zu  genaueren  Zeitbestim-  year  after  the  revolt,  it  would 
mungen  von  dor  63.  zur  72.  Olym-  follow  that  this  capture  ought  to 
piade,  p.  177-183,  in  the  Kieler  belong  to  495,  and  not  to  494  B.C. 
Philologische  Studien;  and  "Weis-  I  incline  to  place  it  either  in  496 
scnborn,  Beitrage  zur  genaueren  or  in  495;  and  the  Naxian  expe- 
Erforschungder  alten  Griechischen  dition  in  502  or  501,  leaning  to- 
Geschichte,  Jena  1844,  p.  87  seqq.:  wards  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  : 
not  to  mention  Reiz  and  Larcher.  Schultz  agrees  with  Larcher  in 
Mr.  Clinton  reckons  only  ten  placing  the  Naxian  expedition  in 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  504  B.C.,  yet  he  assigns  the  cap- 
Ionic  revolt  to  the  battle  of  Ma-  ture  of  Miletus  to  496  B.C. — whereas 
rathon;  which  appears  to  me  too  Herodotus  states  that  the  last  of 
short,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  events  was  in  the  sixth 
the  fourteen  years  reckoned  by  year  after  the  revolt,  which  revolt 
Larcher  — much  more  the  sixteen  immediately  succeeded  on  the  first 
years  reckoned  by  Reiz  —  are  of  the  two,  within  the  same  sum- 
too  long.  3Ir.  Clinton  compresses  mer.  "Weissenborn  places  the  cap- 
inconveniently  the  latter  portion  ture  of  Miletus  in  490  B.C.,  and 
of  the  interval— that  portion  which  the  expedition  to  Naxos  in  499 — 
elapsed  between  the  siege  of  Mi-  suspecting  that  the  text  in  Hero- 
letus  and  the  battle  of  Marathon:  dotus — SXT<;J  STSI— is  incorrect,  and 
and  the  very  improbable  supposi-  that  it  ought  to  be  TSTa&7»)  STEI, 
tion  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  re-  tiie  fourth  year  (p.  125  :  compare 
sort — of  a  confusion  in  the  Ian-  the  chronological  table  in  his 
guage  of  Herodotus  between  Attic  work,  p.  222).  He  attempts  to  show 
and  Olympic  years — indicates  that  that  the  particular  incidents  com- 
he  is  pressing  the  text  of  the  his-  posing  the  Ionic  revolt,  as  Hero- 
torian  too  closely,  when  he  states  dotus  recounts  it,  cannot  be  made 
"that  Herodotus  specifies  a  term  to  occupy  more  than  four  years ; 
of  three  years  between  the  capture  but  his  reasoning  is  in  my  judge- 
of  Miletus  and  the  expedition  of  ment  unsatisfactory,  and  the  con- 
Datis:"  see  F.  II.  ad  aim.  499.  He  jecturo  inadmissible.  The  distinct 
places  the  capture  of  Miletus  in  494  affirmation  of  the  historian,  as  to 
B.C.;  which  I  ani  inclined  to  believe  the  entire  interval  between  the 
a  year  later— if  not  two  years  later  two  events,  is  of  much  more  evi- 
—  than  the  reality.  Indeed  as  Mr.  dentiary  value  than  our  conjec- 
Clinton  places  tiie  expedition  of  tural  summing  up  of  the  details. 
Aristagoras  against  Naxos  (which  It  is  vain,  i  think,  to  try  to  ar- 
was  immediately  before  the  break-  range  these  details  according  to 
ing  out  of  the  revolt,  since  Ari-t-  precise  years:  this  can  only  bo 
sigoras  seized  the  Ionic  despots  done  very  loosely, 
while  that  fleet  yet  remained  con-  i  llerodot.  vi.  25. 
gregated  immediately  at  the  close 
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The  Pheni-  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos — the  towns  in 
clan  fleet  the  Chersonese — Selymbria  and  Perinthus  in 
lii°theuers  Thrace— Prokonnesus  and  Artake  in  the  Pro- 
coast-  pontis — all  these  towns  were  taken  or  sacked  by 
isTIndsand  tne  Persian  and  Phenician  fleets  The  inhabitants 
of  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon  fled  for  the  most 
part,  without  even  awaiting  its  arrival,  to  Mesembria; 
Narrow  while  the  Athenian  Miltiades  only  escaped  Per- 
fr-c,a?e°f  sian  captivity  by  a  rapid  flight  from  his  abode 

Miltiades          .      .,       V,,        J      »          ,  ?  o 

from  their  in  the  Chersonese  to  Athens.  His  pursuers 
pursuit.  were  indeed  so  close  upon  him,  that  one  of  his 
ships,  with  his  son  Metiochus  on  board,  fell  into  their 
hands.  As  Miltiades  had  been  strenuous  in  urging  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  Phenicians  were  particul- 
arly anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  as  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  Greek  prisoners  to  the  Persian  king; 
who  however,  when  Metiochus  the  son  of  Miltiades  was 
brought  to  Susa,  not  only  did  him  no  harm,  but  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  him  a  Persian  wife 
with  a  comfortable  maintenance.2 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with 
the  reconquered  cities  on  and  near  the  coast.  The  threats 
which  had  been  held  out  before  the  battle  of 
ofUtheties  Ladg  were  realized  to  the  full.  The  most 
Persians  beautiful  Greek  youths  and  virgins  were  picked 
after  the  re-  ouf  {o  ^g  distributed  among  the  Persian  grandees 

conquest.  ,  .  »      ,,        ,  fe          m, 

as  eunuchs  or  inmates  01  the  harems.  Ihe 
cities,  with  their  edifices  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were 
made  a  prey  to  the  flames;  and  in  the  case  of  the  islands, 
Herodotus  even  tells  us  that  a  line  of  Persians  was  formed 
from  shore  to  shore,  which  swept  each  territory  from 
north  to  south,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  it.3 
That  much  of  this  hard  treatment  is  well  founded,  there 

1  Herodot.  vi.  31-33.  It  may  per-  to  avenge  themselves  upon  him 
haps  be  to  this  burning  and  sack-  for  attacking  them,  and  that  the 
ingof  thecities  in  the  Propontis  and  towns  on  the  coast  would  fur- 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Helles-  nish  them  with  vessels  for  the 
pont  that  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591)  passage. 

makes  allusion;  though  he  ascribes         2  TTQ,..J,,I    _,;   »-, 

-tieroQui.  vi.  *A. 

the  proceeding  to  a  different  cause 

—to    the    fear    of  Darius    that    the          '  Herodot.  vi.  31,  32,  33. 
Scythians    would   cross   into   Asia 
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can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  must  be  exaggerated  as  to  extent 
of  depopulation  and  destruction,  for  these  islands  and 
cities  appear  ever  afterwards  as  occupied  by  a  Grecian 
population,  and  even  as  in  a  tolerable,  though  reduced, 
condition.  Samos  was  made  an  exception  to  the  rest,  and 
completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward  to  its 
captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion  at  the  battle 
of  Lade;  while  J^akes  the  despot  of  that  island  was  rein- 
stated in  his  government.1  It  appears  that  several  other 
despots  were  reinstated  at  the  same  time  in  their  respective 
cities,  though  we  are  not  told  which. 

Admidst  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  innocent 
persons,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  the  fate   ,., 

c  -a-   j-'  M.        l,    4.    Tj.4-1  A,          TT       Movements 

of  Histiseus  excites  but  little  sympathy.     He   and  death 
was  carrying  on  his  piracies  at  Byzantium  when   °.f  His- 

J  f      TM-1A.L  T_  J.T.  tlOOUS. 

he  learnt  the  surrender  ol  Miletus;  he  then 
thought  it  expedient  to  sail  with  his  Lesbian  vessels  for 
Chios,  where  admittance  was  refused  to  him.  But  the 
Chians,  weakened  as  they  had  been  by  the  late  battle, 
were  in  little  condition  to  resist,  so  that  he  defeated  their 
troops  and  despoiled  the  island.  During  the  present 
break-up  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  (like  the  Phokseau  Dionysius)  did  not  choose  to  return 
home  to  an  enslaved  city,  yet  had  no  fixed  plan  for  a  new 
abode.  Of  these  exiles,  a  considerable  number  put 
themselves  under  the  temporary  command  of  Histineus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  plunder  of  Thasos.2  While 
besieging  that  town,  he  learnt  the  news  that  the  Phenician 
fleet  had  quitted  Miletus  to  attack  the  remaining  Ionic 
towns.  He  therefore  left  his  designs  on  Thasos  unfinished, 
in  order  to  go  and  defend  Lesbos.  But  in  this  latter  island 
the  dearth  of  provisions  was  such,  that  he  was  forced  to 
cross  over  to  the  continent  to  reap  the  standing  corn, 
around  Atarneus  and  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Mysia  near  the 
river  Kaikus.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  Persian 
force  under  Harpagus — was  beaten,  compelled  to  flee,  and 
taken  prisoner.  On  his  being  carried  to  Sardis,  Artapher- 
nes  the  satrap  caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucified:  partly 
no  doubt  from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under  the 
persuasion  that  if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Susa, 
he  might  again  become  dangerous,  since  Darius  would 

1  Herodot.  vi.  25. 

1  Hrrodot.  vi.  20-28.  afu>v  "Iib'iUJv  xal  AloXiiov  rjy_vo6;. 
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even  now  spare  his  life,  under  an  indelible  sentiment  of 

S'atitude   for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge   over  the 
anube.     The  head  of  Histiseus  was  embalmed  and  sent 
up   to   Susa,   where   Darius   caused   it  to  be  honourably 
buried,  condemning  this  precipitate  execution  of  a  man 
who  had  once  been  his  preserver.  * 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Miletus  ex- 

B  o  494  493    C^e^-  the  strongest  feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy 

and  consternation  among  the  Athenians.  In  the 

Sympathy      succeeding  year  (so  at  least  we  are  led  to  think. 

and  terror-     ,,          ,    , ,  °  <    ,  ,,  •••      i     -i    ^          •       j\ 

of  the  though  the  date  cannot  be  positively  determined) 

Athenians  it  was  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy — The 

capture  of  Capture   of   Miletus — by    the    dramatic    poet 

Miletus—  Phrynichus;  which,   when   performed,  so  pain- 

the  tragic        r   TI  ±1       c  T  c  j.i        \  ^        • 

writer  wily  wrung  the  feelings  ol  the  Athenian  audi- 

Phrynichus  ence,  that  they  burst  into  tears  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  poet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  drachmae,  as  "having  recalled  to  them  their 
own  misfortunes."2  The  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  after- 
wards acted,  and  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Some  critics 
have  supposed  that  Herodotus  has  not  correctly  assigned 
the  real  motive  which  determined  the  Athenians  to  impose 
this  fine;3  for  it  is  certain  that  the  subjects  usually  select- 
ed for  tragedy  were  portions  of  Heroic  legend,  and  not 
matters  of  recent  history:  so  that  the  Athenians  might, 
complain  of  Phrynichus  on  the  double  ground — for  having 
violated  an  established  canon  of  propriety,  as  well  as  for 
touching  their  sensibilities  too  deeply.  Still  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Herodotus 
is  substantially  the  true  one.  Yet  it  is  very  possible  that 
Phrynichus,  at  an  age  when  tragic  poetry  had  not  vet 
reached  its  full  development,  might  touch  this  very  tender 
subject  with  a  rough  and  offensive  hand,  before  a  people 
who  had  fair  reason  to  dread  the  like  cruel  fate  for 
themselves.  JEschylus,  in  his  Perste,  would  naturally 
carry  with  him  the  full  tide  of  Athenian  sympathy,  while 
dwelling  on  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Platgea.  But  to 
interest  the  audience  in  Persian  success  and  Grecian  suffer- 
ing, was  a  task  in  which  much  greater  poets  than  Phry- 

1  Herodot.  vi.  28,  2>,  30.  and    Plutarch,    Pr.Tcepi.    Beipubl. 

7  Herodot.  v.  -1.    ID;  iv/u-^ra-.Trz  Gerend.  p.  S14. 

e>'.xr,toc  xar.a :  compare  vii.  152;  al?"  '  See  Welcker.   Griechiscbe  Tra- 

Kallistlienes  ap.  Strabo.  xiv.  p.  G35.  godieu,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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nichus  would  have  failed — and  which  no  judicious  poet 
would  have  undertaken.  The  sack  of  Magdeburg  by 
Count  Tilly,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  was  not  likely  to  be 
endured  as  the  subject  of  dramatic  representation  in  any 
Protestant  town  of  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FROM  IONIC  REVOLT  TO  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter,  I  indicated  the  point  of  confluence 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  streams  of  Grecian 
history — the  commencement  of  a  decided  Persian  intention 
to  conquer  Attica;  manifested  first  in  the  form  of  a  threat 
byArtaphernes  the  satrap,  when  he  enjoined  the  Athenians 
to  take  back  Hippias  as  the  only  condition  of  safety,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  a  passion  in  the  bosom  of  Darius 
in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  Sardis.  From  this  time 
forward,  therefore,  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Persia  come 
to  be  in  direct  relation  one  with  the  other,  and  capable  of 
being  embodied,  much  more  than  before,  into  one  continuous 
narrative. 

The  reconquest  of  Ionia  being  thoroughly  completed, 
Proceed-  Artaphernes  proceeded  to  organise  the  future 
ings  of  government  of  it,  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 

the  satrap       v        ,,  -,  ,         ,    '»,  .    .-,  nD.     T\        •  3 

Artapher-  iorethought  not  often  visible  in  Persian  proceed- 
nes  after  ings.  Convoking  deputies  from  all  the  different 

tbe  recon-          -P-         i  IT     j  fi  j.  -A. 

quest  of  cities,  he  compelled  them  to  enter  into  a.  per- 
lonia.  manent  convention  for  the  amicable  settlement 

of  disputes,  so  as  to  prevent  all  employment  of  force  by 
any  one  against  the  others.  Moreover  he  caused  the  terri- 
tory of  each  city  to  be  measured  by  parasangs  (each  para- 
Bang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and  a 
half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of  tribute  according  to 
this  measurement;  without  any  material  departure,  however, 
from  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  before  the  revolt.1 
Unfortunately,  Herodotus  is  unusually  brief  in  his  allusion 
to  this  proceeding,  which  it  would  have  been  highly 
interesting  to  be  able  to  comprehend  perfectly.  We  may 
however  assume  it  as  certain,  that  both  the  population  and 
the  territory  of  many  among  the  Ionic  cities,  if  not  of  all, 
were  materially  altered  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 

'  Herodot.  vi.  42. 
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revolt,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  with 
which  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  had  been  accompanied. 
In  regard  to  Miletus,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Per- 
sians retained  for  themselves  the  city  with  its  circumjacent 
plain,  but  gave  the  mountain-portion  of  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa. *  Such  a  proceeding  would 
naturally  call  for  fresh  measurement  and  assessment  of 
tribute;  and  there  may  have  been  similar  transfers  of  land 
elsewhere.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  statements 
which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  of  utter  depopulation  and 
destruction  falling  upon  the  cities,  cannot  be  credited  in 
their  full  extent;  for  these  cities  are  all  peopled,  and  all 
Hellenic,  afterwards.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  partially  true,  and  that  the  miseries  of  those  days,  as 
stated  in  the  work  of  HekataBUS  as  well  as  by  contemporary 
informants  with  whom  Herodotus  had  probably  conversed, 
must  have  been  extreme.  New  inhabitants  would  prob- 
ably be  admitted  in  many  of  them,  to  supply  the  loss  sustain- 
ed; and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood  would  strengthen  the 
necessity  for  the  organization  introduced  by  Artapher- 
nes,  in  order  to  determine  clearly  the  obligations  due  from 
the  cities  both  to  the  Persian  government  and  towards 
each  other.  Herodotus  considers  that  the  arrangement 
was  extremely  beneficial  to  the  lonians,  and  so  it  must 
unquestionably  have  appeared,  coming  as  it  did  immediate- 
ly after  so  much  previous  suffering.  He  farther  adds 
that  the  tribute  then  fixed  remained  unaltered  until  his 
own  day — a  statement  requiring  some  comment,  which  I 
reserve  until  the  time  arrives  for  describing  the  condition 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece  Proper. 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  Darius  for  the  conquest 
of  Greece  were  now  effectively  manifested.     Mardonius, 
invested  with  the  supreme  command,  at  the  head   Mardonius 
of  a  large  force,  was  sent  down  in  the  ensuing   comes  -with 
spring  for  the  purpose.     Having  reached  Kili-  fn\0ai™nia 
kia  in  the  course  of  the  march,  he  himself  got   —he  puts 
on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to  Ionia,  while    aespots^n 
his  army  marched  across   Asia   Minor   to    the    the  Greek 
Hellespont.     His  proceeding  in  Ionia  surprises    Cltlos- 
us,  and  seems  to  have  appeared  surprising  as  well  to  Hero- 
dotus himself  as  to  his  readers.     Mardonius  deposed  the 

1  Herodot.  vi.  20. 
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despots  throughout  the  various  Greek  cities;1  leaving  the 
people  of  each  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to  Persian 
dominion  and  tribute.  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  former  policy  of  Persia,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
new  conviction,  doubtless  wise  and  well-founded,  which 
had  recently  grown  up  among  the  Persian  leaders,  that  on 
the  whole  their  unpopularity  was  aggravated  more  than 
their  strength  was  increased,  by  employing  these  despots 
as  instruments.  The  phenomena  of  the  late  Ionic  revolt 
were  well  calculated  to  teach  such  a  lesson;  but  we  shall 
not  often  find  the  Persians  profiting  by  experience,  through- 
out the  course  of  this  history. 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but  passed 
on  with  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land-force 
He  marches  had  already  arrived.  He  transported  it  across 
int,°  Jrhraoe  into  Europe,  and  beganhismarch  through  Thrace; 

and  Mace-         .,         „        f . ',  J        l          J         i  i 

donia— MS  all  ot  which  had  already  been  reduced  by 
fleet  de-  Megabazus,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  partici- 
a  terrible7  pated  in  the  Ionic  revolt.  The  island  of  Thasus 
storm  near  surrendered  to  the  fleet  without  resistance,  and 
Athos—  the  land-force  was  conveyed  across  the  Stry- 
he  returns  mon  to  the  Greek  city  of  Akanthus,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Grulf.  From 
hence  Mardonius  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  subdued  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  some  of 
those  not  comprised  in  the  dominion  of  Amyntas,  since 
that  prince  had  before  submitted  to  Megabazus.  Mean- 
while he  sent  his  fleet  to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  to  join  the  land-force  again  at  the  Gulf  of 
Therma,  with  a  view  of  conquering  as  much  of  Greece  as 
he  could,  and  even  of  prosecuting  the  march  as  far  as 

1  Herodot.  vi.  43.  In  recounting  'Jd)pj[j.a  epeu>  TOIJI  (ATJ  dzoosv.oiASvoiat 
this  deposition  of  the  despots  by  TI!>V  'E).Xr;va>v,  IIspa£(ov  Toiat  IKTOC 
Mardouius,  Herodotus  reasons  from  'Otovsa  YVIUJJ.TJV  drcoosSaa&oii,  <i>« 
it  as  an  analogy  for  the  purpose  );psiov  SIT)  crjfxoxpoiTSEaQai  Ilspffocc' 
of  vindicating  the  correctness  of  TOO?  yap  -:upi-<vou;  -u>-i  'Iu>vu>v  -/.ara- 
another  of  his  statements,  which  ^a'ijoci;  zov-a?  6  Mapoivioc,  Sr^oxpa- 
(he  acquaints  us)  many  persons  7175  xatijTOt  E?  TO?  noXia;.  Such 
disputed;  namely,  the  discussion  passages  as  this  let  us  into  the 
which  he  reports  to  have  taken  controversies  of  the  time  and  prove 
place  among  the  seven  conspira-  that  Herodotus  found  many  object- 
tors,  after  the  death  of  the  Magian  ors  to  his  story  about  the  dis- 
Smerdis,  whether  they  should  cussion  on  theories  of  government 
establish  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  among  the  seven  Persian  conspi- 
or  a  democracy—  ev&auroc  (isytstov  rators  (iii.  80-82). 
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Athens  and  Eretria;1  so  that  the  expedition  afterwards 
accomplished  by  Xerxes  would  have  been  tried  at  least  by 
Mardonius,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  not  a 
terrible  storm  completely  disabled  the  fleet.  The  sea  near 
Athos  was  then,  and  is  now,  full  of  peril  to  navigators. 
One  of  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in  its  neighbourhood 
overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred  ships, 
and  drowned  or  cast  ashore  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
men.  Of  those  who  reached  the  shore,  many  died  of  cold, 
or  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  that  inhospitable 
tongue  of  land.  This  disaster  checked  altogether  the 
farther  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sustained  con- 
siderable loss  with  his  land-army,  and  was  himself  wounded 
in  a  night  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians 
called  Brygi.  Though  strong  enough  to  repel  and  avenge 
this  attack,  and  to  subdue  the  Brygi,  he  was  yet  in  no  con- 
dition to  advance  farther.  Both  the  land-force  and  the 
fleet  were  conveyed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  and  from 
thence  across  to  Asia,  with  so  much  shame  of  failure,  that 
Mardonius  was  never  again  employed  by  Darius;  though 
•we  cannot  make  out  that  the  fault  was  imputable  to  him.2 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  under  Xerxes. 

The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  Thasians,  so  recently  subdued,  with  the  idea  of  revolt- 
ing.    At  least  their  conduct  provoked  the  sus-   island  of 
picion  of  Darius;  for  they  made  active  prepara-   Thasos— 
tions  for  defence,  both  by  building  war-ships,   revoHfrom 
and  by  strengthening  their  fortifications.    The   tj16  Per- 
Thasians  were  at  this  time  in  great  opulence,   forcecTto 
chiefly  from  gold  and  silver  mines,  both  in  their   submit, 
island  and  in  their  mainland  territory  opposite.    The  mines 
at  Skapte  Hyle  in  Thrace  yielded  to  them  an  annual  in- 
come of  eighty  talents;  their  total  surplus  revenue — after 
defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government  so  that  the  in- 
habitants _were  entirely  untaxecl — was  two  hundred  talents 
(-If;, 000?.,  if  Attic  talents;  more,  if  either  Euboic  or  J^gi- 
nsean).     With  such  large  means,  they  were  enabled  soon 
to  make  preparations  which  excited  notice  among  their 
neighbours;  many  of  whom  were  doubtless  jealous  of  their 


'  Herodot.  vi.  4o,  44.    srcipjOorr 


near  Mount  Athos,  and  the  destruc- 


ncot    of   Mardonius 


2  Herodnt.   vi.  44-91.     Charon  of      (Charonis  Fragment.  3,  ed.  Didot  . 


Lampsakus  had  noticed  the  storm 
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prosperity,  and  perhaps  inclined  to  dispute  with  them 
possession  of  the  profitable  mines  of  Skapte  Hyle.  As  in 
other  cases,  so  in  this:  the  jealousies  among  subject  neigh- 
bours often  procured  revelations  to  the  superior  power. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Thasians  were  made  known,  and 
they  were  forced  to  raze  their  fortifications  as  well  as  to 
surrender  all  their  ships  to  the  Persians  at  Abdera.  1 

Though  dissatisfied  with  Mardonius,  Darius  was  only 
the  more  eagerly  bent  on  his  project  of  conquering  Greece. 
Pre  ara-  Hippias  was  at  his  side  to  keep  alive  his  wrath 
tions  of  against  the  Athenians.2  Orders  were  despatch- 
Darius  for  e(j  to  the  maritime  cities  of  his  empire  to 
Greece—  equip  both  ships  of  war  and  horse-transports 
he  sends  for  a  renewed  attempt.  His  intentions  were 
round  the  probably  known  in  Greece  itself  by  this  time, 
Grecian  from  the  recent  march  of  his  army  to  Macedonia. 
demand0  Nevertheless  he  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
earth  and  send  heralds  round  to  most  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
many  of  in  order  to  require  from  each  the  formal  token 
th?m.t  of  submission — earth  and  water;  and  thus  to 

ascertain  what  extent  of  resistance  his  projected 
expedition  was  likely  to  experience.  The  answers  received 
were  to  a  high  degree  favourable.  Many  of  the  continen- 
tal Greeks  sent  their  submission,  as  well  as  all  those 
islanders  to  whom  application  was  made.  Among  the  former 
we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
though  Herodotus  does  not  particularize  them.  Among 
the  latter  Naxos,  Eubcea,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
are  not  included;  but  ^Egina,  at  that  time  the  first  mari- 
time power  of  Greece,  is  expressly  included.3 

Nothing  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in  which 
JE  .  a  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  now  placed,  and 
among  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Persians  after  their 
wM^Vsub1-8  reconquest  of  Ionia,  as  this  abasement  on  the 
mitted—  part  of  the  JEginetans,  whose  commerce  with 
relations1  *ne  Asiatic  islands  and  continent  doubtless 
of  this  impressed  them  strongly  with  the  melancholy 

consequences  of  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the 
Great  King.  But  on  the  present  occasion  their  conduct 
was  dictated  as  much  by  antipathy  to  Athens  as  by  fear, 

1  Herodot.  vi.  46-48.  See  a  similar  bos  (Thucyd.  iii.  2). 
case  of  disclosure  arising  from  2  Herodot.  vi.  94. 
jealousy  between  Tenedos  and  Les-  *  Herodot.  vi.  4?,  49.  viii.  4G. 
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so  that  Greece  was  thus  threatened  with  the  intrusion  of 
the  Persian  arm  as  ally  and  arbiter  in  her  internal  contests 
— a  contingency  which,  if  it  had  occurred  now  in  the  dis- 
pute between  JEgiiia  and  Athens,  would  have  led  to  the 
certain  enslavement  of  Greece,  though  when  it  did  occur 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Avar  and  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged 
struggle  between  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  Greece  had 
become  strong  enough  in  her  own  force  to  endure  it  without 
the  loss  of  substantial  independence. 

The  war  between  Thebes  and  JEgina  on  one  side,  and 
Athens  on  the  other — begun  several  years  before,  and 
growing  out  of  the  connexion  between  Athens  and  Plataea 
— had  never  yet  been  terminated.  The  JEginetans  had 
taken  part  in  that  war  from  gratuitous  feeling,  either  of 
friendship  for  Thebes  or  of  enmity  to  Athens,  without  any 
direct  ground  of  quarrel,1  and  they  had  begun  the  war 
even  without  the  formality  of  notice.  Though  a  period 
apparently  not  less  than  fourteen  years  (from  about  50G-492 
B.C.)  had  elapsed,  the  state  of  hostility  still  continued;  and 
we  may  readily  conceive  that  Hippias,  the  great  instigator 
of  Persian  attack  upon  Greece,  would  not  fail  to  enforce 
upon  all  the  enemies  of  Athens  the  prudence  of  seconding, 
or  at  least  of  not  opposing,  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  to 
reinstate  hini  in  that  city.  It  was  partly  under  this  feeling, 
combined  with  genuine  alarm,  that  both  Thebes  and  ^Egina 
manifested  submissive  dispositions  towards  the  heralds  of 
Darius. 

Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  Athens 
andtoSparta,  for  the  samepurpose  of  demanding 

,,       x  ,  rru  J-      /.  .  ,,       °     Heralds 

earth  and  water.     The  reception  given  to  them   from  i>a- 
at  both  places  was  angry  in  the  extreme.     The   rius  are ,Put 
Athenians  cast  the  herald  into  the  pit  called  the   i,0tii  at 
Barathrum,2  into  which  they   sometimes   pre-   Athe"s  and 
cipitatecl  public  criminals:  the  Spartans  threw 
the  herald  who  came  to  them  into  a  well,  desiring  the 

1  Herodot.  v.  81-8'.).     See    above,  vented.     It  is  like  the  old  alleged 

chapter  xxxi.    The  legendary  story  quarrel  between  the  Athenians  and 

there  given  as   the  provocation  of  the  Pelasgi  of  Lemnos  (vi.  137-140). 

SKgina.  to  the  war  is  evidently  not  -  It  is  to    this    treatment    nf  the 

to  be  treated  as  a  real  and  histori-  herald  that  the  story  in  Plutarch's 

cal  cause  of  war  :   a  state  of  quarrel  Life  of  ThemistoklOs  must  allude, 

causes  all  such  stories  to  be  raked  if  that  story   indeed    be    true  ;    for 

up,    and   some   probably  to  be  in-  the  Persian  king  was  not  likely  to 

E   2 
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unfortunate  messenger  to  take  earth  and  water  from  thence 
to  the  king.  The  inviolability  of  Heralds  was  so  ancient 
and  undisputed  in  Greece,  from  the  Homeric  times  down- 
ward, that  nothing  short  of  the  fiercest  excitement  could 
have  instigated  any  Grecian  community  to  such  an  outrage. 
But  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  first  of  all  Grecian  states,  and  to  be 
addressed  always  in  the  character  of  superiors,  the  demand 
appeared  so  gross  an  insult  as  to  banish  from  their  minds 
for  the  time  all  recollection  of  established  obligations. 
They  came  subsequently,  however,  to  repent  of  the  act  as 
highly  criminal,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  mis- 
fortunes which  overtook  them  thirty  or  forty  years  after- 
wards. How  they  tried  at  that  time  to  expiate  it,  I  shall 
hereafter  recount.  1 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wounded  dignity  of  the 
Effects  of  Spartans  hurried  them  into  the  commission  of 
this  act  in  -Q-^g  Wr0ng.  it  was  on  the  other  hand  of  signal 

throwing  .-,     ••  •,•,.•,        ,.          c  ^.  °. 

Sparta  into  use  to  the  general  liberties  or  Greece,  by  rousing 
a  state  of  them  out  of  their  apathy  as  to  the  coming  invader, 

hostility  ,      .  ,          L  .  ,  J  ,        ,  .       .  °  , 

against  and  placing  them  with  regard  to  him  m  the  same 
Persia,  state  of  inexpiable  hostility  as  Athens  and  Ere- 


speaking  Greek  as  well  as  his  own  waste    b\-  Xerxes;    but   I   do    not 

native  language.  Theruistokles  pro-  think  that  thishappened  onaceouut 

posed   and   carried   a  vote   that  he  of  the  outrage  on  the  herald''  (He- 

should  be  put  to  death  for  having  rodot.  vii.  133). 


aes  wo  propose         e  pung    o  or      ru         o    ress           s    stmulus 

death  of  the  heralds  at  Athens  (iii.  and    to    confess   his    ignorance;    a 

12,  6)  ;    and  that  the  divine  judge-  circumstance    which    goes,     along 

ment    fell     upon    his     family     in  with  others,  to  strengthen  our  con- 

consequence    of  it.      From    whom  fldence    in    his    general   authority, 

Pausanias  copied  this  statement  I  His  silence  weakens  the  credibility, 


jNliltiades  in  tne  case,  anu  expressly  tiacie; — wnicn  is  certai 
says  that  he  does  not  know  in  what  trinsically  improbable, 
manner  the  divine  judgement  over-  '  Herodot.  vii.  103. 
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tria.     We  see  at  once   the  bonds  drawn  closer  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.     The  Athenians,  for  the  first   The  Athe- 
time,  prefer  a  complaint  at  Sparta  against  the   n**"8t  *p~ 
yEginetans  for  having  given  earth  and  water  to   Sparta,  in 
Darius — accusing  them  of  having  done  this  with   conse- 

„  • ,      ,s    A  ji  i  •  j       j.     •          T        quence  of 

views  of  enmity  to  Athens,  and  in  order  to  invade  the  medism 
Attica  conjointly  with  the  Persian.  This  they  of  -^giua. 
represented  "as  treason  to  Hellas,"  calling  upon  Sparta,  as 
head  of  Greece,  to  interfere.  In  consequence  of  their  appeal, 
Kleomenes  king  of  Sparta  went  over  to  JEgina,  to  take 
measures  against  the  authors  of  the  late  proceeding,  "for 
the  general  benefit  of  Hellas." ] 

The  proceeding  now  before  us  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  the  progress  of  Grecian  history.  It  is  intorfe- 
the  first  direct  and  positive  historical  manifesta-  rence  of 
tion  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  body,  with  Sparta  her  Distinct 
as  its  chief,  and  obligations  of  a  certain  sort  on  acquisition 
the  part  of  its  members,  the  neglect  or  violation  ance^fThe 
of  which  constitutes  a  species  of  treason.  I  have  leadership 
already  pointed  out  several  earlier  incidents,  ° 
showing  how  the  Greek  political  mind,  beginning  from 
entire  severance  of  states,  became  gradually  prepared  for 
this  idea  of  a  permanent  league  with  mutual  obligations 
and  power  of  enforcement  vested  in  a  permanent  chief — an 
idea  never  fully  carried  into  practice,  but  now  distinctly 
manifest  and  partially  operative.  First,  the  great  acquired 
power  and  territory  of  Sparta,  her  military  training,  her 
undisturbed  political  traditions,  create  an  unconscious 
deference  towards  her  such  as  was  not  felt  towards  any 
other  state.  Next,  she  is  seen  (in  the  proceedings  against 
Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias)  as  summoning  and 
conducting  to  war  a  cluster  of  self-obliged  Peloponnesian 
allies,  with  certain  formalities  which  give  to  the  alliance 
an  imposing  permanence  and  solemnity.  Thirdly,  her 
position  becomes  recognised  as  first  power  or  president  of 
Greece,  both  by  foreigners  who  invite  alliance  (Croesus)  or 

*  Hevoilot.    vi.    49.       Ho'.-/'-/.-.,    ci  -  -i.     r  sr.o  tTj  X  OV«  V,       -poSovTS? 

csi  (AlytvY/ritO   T7.rjTC(,    i'jscu;  '.Vlr-  --'rt-i    1L/.  /.  i  o  a.     Compare    viii.  144, 

V7ioi    s.~ty.ii-rj}    OOXEO-VTS?   e~i    a-i-i  ix.  7.    7Y)v  'tlXXdSa    Ssivov   T.QI- 

I'/V'Ta:     TVJC     AiYr/T77.;     ?jouv/.£,7i  c,  >j  a  = -,  o  t    7:00?  o  0-<a  i — a  new  and 

(••fti  y.i'\    'J'~(JD;>),    (i>c    a;j.7.    -<\>    IHorr;  very  important  jihrase. 

erl     a':i-j',     otpoi-s'iwvTai.     Kv.l    rj.^-  vji.    01.     TOTE    oi    TO/    K/.:o;j.Jv3a, 

(J.1VA       TTO'/fj-lO;       £T-;'/  .7.  ;>'  ''TO'        "01-         £'j.T7     £V    TT      A  i'j'i'/Tj ,       1.  ?.\    "/•  rJ  <•    '  'J      ~  T) 

T  i ',  -i  -  £ :    T  3    i  '-,    ~rt-:    ?.  -  J.  ;,  -rt  * ,      'E  /,  X  i  2  i     d  y  a  0  a     npOCTSpya^o- 
7.  a  T  i{ '(  'j  p  s  o  v     T  a)  v     A  t  Y  t  v  T,  T  *  uu  v      [>.  t  v  o  v  ,  &c. 
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by  Greeks  who  seek  help,  such  as  the  Platseans  against 
Thebes  or  the  lonians  against  Persia.  But  Sparta  has  not 
been  hitherto  found  willing  to  take  on  herself  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  of  Protector  general.  She  refused 
the  lonians  and  the  Samian  Masandrius,  as  well  as  the 
Platseans,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  founded  on  common 
Hellenic  lineage:  the  expedition  which  she  undertook  against 
Polykrates  of  Samos  was  founded  upon  private  motives  for 
displeasure,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves:  moreover,  even  if  all  these  requests  had  been 
granted,  she  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather  obeying  a 
generous  sympathy  than  performing  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  her  as  superior.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  of 
Athens  against  ^Egina,  the  latter  consideration  stands  dis- 
tinctly prominent.  Athens  is  not  a  member  of  the  cluster 
of  Spartan  allies,  nor  does  she  claim  the  compassion  of 
Sparta,  as  defenceless  against  an  overpowering  Grecian 
neighbour.  She  complains  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  obligation 
as  having  been  contravened  by  the  ^Eginetans  to  her 
detriment  and  danger,  and  calls  upon  Sparta  to  enforce  upon 
the  delinquents  respect  to  these  obligations.  For  the  first 
time  in  Grecian  history,  such  a  call  is  made ;  for  the  first  time 
in  Grecian  history,  it  is  effectively  answered.  "We  may  well 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  thus  answered — con- 
sidering the  tardy,  unimpressible,  and  home-keeping,  charac- 
ter of  the  Spartans,  with  theirgeneral  insensibility  to  distant 
dangers  i — if  the  adventure  of  the  Persian  herald  had  not 
occurred  to  gall  their  pridebeyond  endurance — to  drive  them 
into  unpardonable  hostility  with  the  Great  King — and  to 
cast  them  into  the  same  boat  with  Athens  for  keeping  off 
an  enemy  who  threatened  the  common  liberties  of  Hellas. 
From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  that  there 
One  condi-  exists  a  recognised  political  union  of  Greece 
tion  of  against  the  Persian2 — or  at  least  something  as 

recognised  •,.,.      ,  ^         .         ,  -ii 

Spartan  near  to  a  political  union  as  Grecian  temper  will 
leadership  permit — with  Sparta  as  its  head  for  the  present. 

was  — the          t,  •,  .  *    ci      _t  •      7"i         • 

extreme  To  such  a  pre-eminence  ot  bparta,  (irecian 
wfe^"ess  history  had  been  gradually  tending.  But  the 
at  this  mo-  final  event  which  placed  it  beyond  dispute,  and 
ment.  which  humbled  for  the  time  her  ancient  and  only 

rival — Argos — is  now  to  be  noticed. 

1  Thucyd.    i.  70-118.     aoxw    rpri?          z  Herodot.  vii.  145-148.     01  erovUVt 
ujj.5?    (i.  e.  the  Spartans)    |j.£).).r,Ta?      |i6~ai  'E)./.r/<iu/  in  I  Ttj>  IIspaiQ. 
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It  was  about  three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of 
these  Persian  heralds  in  Greece,  and  nearly  at 

..  ,  Tir-i*j.  i         •  11         j.1          B.C.  496-495. 

the  time  when  Miletus  vras  besieged  by  the 
Persian  generals,  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta 
and  Argos  1 — on  what  grounds  Herodotus  does  not  inform 
us.  Kleomenes,  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  the  oracle 
that  he  should  take  Argos,  led  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Erasmus,  the  border  river  of  the 
Argeian  territory.  But  the  sacrifices,  without  which  no 
river  could  be  crossed,  were  so  unfavourable,  that  he 
altered  his  course,  extorted  some  vessels  from  JEgina  and 
Sikyon,2  and  carried  his  troops  by  sea  to  Nauplia,  the 
seaport  belonging  to  Argos,  and  to  the  territory  ofTiryns. 
The  Argeians  having  marched  their  forces  down  to  resist 
him,  the  two  armies  joined  battle  atSepeia  near  victorious 
Tiryns.  Kleomenes,  by  a  piece  of  simplicity  ^var  of 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies  which  we  find  it  against 
difficult  to  credit  in  Herodotus,  was  enabled  to  Arg°s- 
attack  them  unprepared,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 
For  the  Argeians  (the  historian  states)  were  so  afraid  of 
being  over-reached  by  stratagem,  in  the  post  which  their 
army  occupied  over  against  the  enemy,  that  they  listened 
for  the  commands  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
herald,  and  performed  with  their  own  army  the  same  order 
which  they  thus  heard  given.  This  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Kleomenes,  who  communicated  private  notice  to  his 
soldiers,  that  when  the  herald  proclaimed  orders  to  go  to 
dinner,  they  should  not  obey,  but  immediately  stand  to 
their  arms.  "We  are  to  presume  that  the  Argeian  camp 

1  That  which  marks  the  siege  of  to  be  better  than  the  statement  of 

Milfitus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ar-  Pausanias.      That     author    places 

geiana  by  Kleomenes,    as    contem-  the    enterprise   against   Argos    im- 

poraneous,    or    nearly   so,    is — the  mediately    (ccuTir.a— Paus.   iii.  4,  1) 

common  oracular  dictum  delivered  after  the  accession    of  Kleomenes, 

in  reference  to  both:    in  the  same  who,  as  he  was  king  when  Mocan- 

prophecy  of   the  Pythia,    one   half  drius  came  from  Samos    (Herodot. 

alludes  to   the   sufferings   of  Mile-  iii.  148),    nuist   have    come   to    the 

tus,  the  other  half  to  those  of  Ar-  throne   not    later   than    518    or  517 

gos  (.Herodot.  vi.  19-77).  B.C.     This    would    bo    thirty-seven 

Xpiiuju-'Oiai  yap  "Apyiicii-t  sv  ^i).-  years  prior  to  4SO  B.C.  ;  a  date  much 

<-',\z>.  T-pi    sio-Tjpir,;   T/(C   •^•i).ios  TYJ?  too  early  for  the  war  between  Kle- 

i-^STSpr.c,     TO     [j.=v     =;     ccj-rv'n    T&;J:  omeiies    and   the  Argeians,    as    we 

'Apysio'j;    'ri'-'J''i    ~V    ^    -T.'fZ'M^t.ffi  may  see  by  Herodotus  (vii.  149). 
EXPV:  --'-   M'./.r.jio'Jc.  2  Herodot.  vi.  92. 

I  consider    this  evidence  of  dato 
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was  sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  enable 
them  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  herald — yet  not  within  sight, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as 
the  Argeians  heard  the  herald  in  the  enemy's  camp  pro- 
claim the  word  to  go  to  dinner,  *  they  went  to  dinner  them- 
selves. In  this  disorderly  condition  they  were  attacked 
and  overthrown  by  the  Spartans.  Many  of  them  perished 
in  the  field,  while  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  a  thick  grove 
consecrated  to  their  eponymous  hero  Argus.  Kleomenes, 
having  enclosed  them  therein,  yet  thinking  it  safer  to  em- 
ploy deceit  rather  than  force,  ascertained  from  deserters 
the  names  of  the  chief  Argeians  thus  shut  up,  and  then 
invited  them  out  successively  by  means  of  a  herald — • 
pretending  that  he  had  received  their  ransom,  and  that 
they  were  released.  As  fast  as  each  man  came  out,  he 
was  put  to  death;  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  being 
concealed  from  their  comrades  within  the  grove  by  the 
thickness  of  the  foliage,  until  some  one  climbing  to  the 
Destruc-  top  of  a  tree  detected  and  proclaimed  the 
tjon  of  the  destruction  going  on — after  about  fifty  of  the 

Argeians  ...          •,      ,  D        P-,      -,        TT      -,  •,       ,  V. 

by  Kieo-  victims  had.  perished.  Unable  to  entice  any 
mengs  in  more  of  the  Argeians  from  their  consecrated 
ofeti?e°hero  refuge,  which  they  still  vainly  hoped  would 
Argus.  protect  them — Kleomenes  set  fire  to  the  grove 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  persons  within  it  appear 
to  have  been  destroyed  either  by  fire  or  by  sword.2  After 
the  conflagration  had  begun,  he  inquired  for  the  first  time 
to  whom  the  grove  belonged,  and  learnt  that  it  belonged 
to  the  hero  Argus.  Not  less  than  six  thousand  citizens,  the 
flower  and  strength  of  Argos,  perished  in  this  disastrous 
battle  and  retreat.  So  completely  was  the  city  prostrated, 
that  Kleomenes  might  easily  have  taken  it,  had  he  chosen 
to  march  thither  forthwith  and  attack  it  with  vigour.  If 
we  are  to  believe  later  historians  whom  Pausanias, 
Polyaenus,  and  Plutarch  have  copied,  he  did  march  thither 
and  attack  it,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  Argeian 
women;  who,  in  the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by  the 
recent  defeat,  took  arms  along  with  the  slaves,  headed  by 

1  Herodot.  vi.  78;  compare  Xono-  but  transmitted  tlirougli  the  various 

phon,   Rep.  Laced,    xii.  6.     Orders  gradations    of  officers    (Thucyd.  v 

for  evolutions  in  the  field,   in  the  CO). 

Lacedffimonian     military    service,  *  Herodot.  vi.  79;  £0, 
were  not  proclaimed  by  the  herald, 
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the  poetess  Telesilla,  and  gallantly  defended  the  walls.  1 
This  is  probably  a  mythe,  generated  by  a  desire  KieomenSs 
to  embody  in  detail  the  dictum  of  the  oracle  a  little  ^^^ 
before,  about  "the  female  conqueringthe  male."  2  Caving 
"Without  meaning  to  deny  that  the  Argeian  ^*a°*ed 
women  might  have  been  capable  of  achieving  so 
patriotic  a  deed,  if  Kleomenes  had  actually  marched  to 
the  attack  of  their  city  —  we  are  compelled  by  the  distinct 
statement  of  Herodotus  to  affirm  that  he  never  did  attack 
it.  Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
Argos,  he  dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sparta,  retain- 
ing only  one  thousand  choice  troops  —  with  whom  he 
marched  up  to  the  Herasum,  or  great  temple  of  Here, 
"between  Argos  and  Mykenge,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  priest  in 
attendance  forbade  him  to  enter,  saying  that  no  stranger 
was  allowed  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  But  Kleomeues 
had  once  already  forced  his  way  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Athene  on  the  Athenian  acropolis,  in  spite  of  the  priestess 
and  her  interdict  —  and  he  now  acted  still  more  brutally 
towards  the  Argeian  priest,  for  he  directed  his  helots  to 
drag  him  from  the  altar  and  scourge  him.  Having  offered 
sacrifice,  Kleomenes  returned  with  his  remaining  force  to 
Sparta.3 

But   the    army    whom   he   had    sent  home  returned 
with  a  full  persuasion  that  Argos  might  easily  have  been 


p.  245;  Suidas,  v.  TiXEjtXXa.  vi.  G4). 

Plutarch  cities  the  historian  So-         2  Herodot.  vi.  77. 
krates  of  Argos  for  this  story  about         'AX).    °j~i.-i  7)  OujXsia   TOV  apasva 
Tclesilla;  an  historian,  or  perhaps 
composer   of  a   Ttsorrj/jSi?  'Ap'/ovx;, 
of  unknown  date  :  compare  Diogen. 


, 
out    again    by    the  women.      Herodotu 


us   could   not  have  so  uu- 
Herodotus    informs    us    that      derstood  it. 
Kleomenes    and    Demaratus     were          3  Herodot.    vi.    ?0,    -1:    compare 
never  employed  upon  the  same  ex-     v.  72. 
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taken — that  the  king  alone  was  to  blame  for  having 
He  is  tried  misse<l  the  opportunity.  As  soon  as  he  himself 
—his  pe-  returned,  his  enemies  (perhaps  his  colleague 
nTode'of  Demaratus)  brought  him  to  trial  before 
defence—  the  ephors  on  a  charge  of  having  been  bri- 
acquitted.  ^e(j^  against  which  he  defended  himself  as 
follows.  He  had  invaded  the  hostile  territory  on  the 
faith  of  an  assurance  from  the  oracle  that  he  should 
take  Argos;  but  so  soon  as  he  had  burnt  down  the 
sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Argus  (without  knowing  to 
whom  it  belonged),  he  became  at  once  sensible  that  this 
was  all  that  the  god  meant  by  taking  Argos,  and  there- 
fore that  the  divine  promise  had  been  fully  realized. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to 
commence  any  fresh  attack,  until  he  had  ascertained 
whether  the  gods  would  approve  it  and  would  grant'  him 
success.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  sacrificed  in  the 
Herseum.  There,  though  his  sacrifice  was  favourable, 
he  observed  that  the  flame  kindled  on  the  altar  flashed 
back  from  the  bosom  of  the  statue  of  Here,  and  not 
from  her  head.  If  the  flame  had  flashed  from  her  head, 
he  would  have  known  at  once  that  the  gods  intended 
him  to  take  the  city  by  storm;1  but  the  flash  from  her 

1  Herodot.  vi.  82.  ei  p.sv  Y«p  EX  inference,  from  type  to  thing  ty- 

TTJ;  xstpaXvji;  TOO  aY<iX[xaTo?  E£S-  pined :  if  the  light  had  shone  from 

XotfA'^s,  aipisiv  a-<  XSCT'  dxpvji;  TTJV  the  head  or  top  of  the  statue,  this 

rcoXw  EX  T(!)V  aTrjSsiov  8s  Xd[X'{j<xv-  would  have  intimated  that  the 

TO?,  itav  oi  TCE~oii33fJai  oaov  6  6s6i;  gods  meant  him  to  take  the  city 

TjfJsXE.  "from  top  to  bottom." 

For  the  expression  aipSiiv  xat"  In  regard  to  this  very  illustra- 
dxp^q,  compare  Herodot.  vi.  21  and  tive  story — which  there  seems  no 
Damm.  Lex.  Homer,  v.  cxxpo;.  In  reason  for  mistrusting — thecontrast 
this  expression  as  generally  used,  between  the  point  of  view  of  He- 
the  last  words  xa-r  txy.pr);  have  lost  rodotus  and  that  of  the  Spartan 
their  primitive  and  special  sense,  ephors  deserves  notice.  Herodotus, 
and  do  little  more  than  intensify  while  he  affirms  distinctly  that  it 
the  simple  aipssiv  —  equivalent  was  the  real  story  told  by  Kleo- 
to  something  like  "de  fond  en  menes,  suspects  its  truth,  and  ut- 
comble  :"  for  Kleomenes  is  accused  ters  as  much  of  scepticism  as  his 
by  his  enemies — tpajxEvoi  (JLIV  8u>po-  pious  fear  will  permit  him:  the 
o&xv^aav-a,  oux  IXseiv  TO  "ApY^?,  na-  ephors  find  it  in  complete  harmony 
psov  EUUETSCO?  [AW  sXsiv.  But  in  the  both  with  their  canon  of  belief 
story  recounted  by  Kleomenes,  the  and  with  their  religious  feeling- 
words  xaT1  axp7J;  come  back  to  KXEOJJ.SNT;?  8s  591  s'Xsis,  OUTE  el  '|ieu- 
their  primitive  moaning,  and  serve  Sofisvtx:  ou-s  si  diXTjQsoc  XEY<DV,  e}(u> 
as  the  foundation  for  his  religious  oa^iQveto?  EITCCH'  sXs;s  S'  <I>v.  .  .  • 
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bosom  plainly  indicated  that  the  topmost  success  was 
out  of  his  reach,  and  that  he  had  already  reaped  all  the 
glories  which  they  intended  for  him.  We  may  see  that 
Herodotus,  though  he  refrains  from  criticising  this  story, 
suspects  it  to  be  a  fabrication.  Not  so  the  Spartan 
ephors.  To  them  it  appeared  not  less  true  as  a  story 
than  triumphant  as  a  defence,  ensuring  to  Kleomenes 
an  honourable  acquittal. l 

Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity  of 
taking  Argos,  his  victories  already  gained  had  inflicted 
upon  her  a  blow  such  as  she  did  not  recover  for  a  gene- 
ration, putting  her  for  a  time  out  of  all  condition  to  dis- 
pute the  primacy  of  Greece  with  Lacedaemon.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  both  in  legend  and  in  earliest  his- 
tory, Argos  stands  forth  as  the  first  power  in  Greece,  with 
legendary  claims  to  headship,  and  decidedly  above  Lace- 
dsemon;  who  gradually  usurps  from  her,  first  the  reality 
of  superior  power,  next  the  recognition  of  pre-eminence — 
and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we  have  reached,  taking 
upon  herself  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  a  presiding 
state  over  a  body  of  allies  who  are  bound  both  Argos 
to  her  and  to  each  other.  Her  title  to  this  unable  to 
honour,  however,  was  never  admitted  at  Argos,  ^V^Spfirta 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  war  just  des-  in  the  a  -MI 
cribed  grew  in  some  way  or  other  out  of  the  and^Jlfher 
increasing  presidential  power  which  circum-  presideu- 
stances  were  tending  to  throw  into  her  hands.  tial  P°wer- 
Now  the  complete  temporary  prostration  of  Argos  was  one 
essential  condition  to  the  quiet  acquisition  of  this  power 
by  Sparta.  Occurring  as  it  did  two  or  three  years  before 
the  above-recounted  adventure  of  the  heralds,  it  removed 
the  only  rival  at  that  time  both  willing  and  able  to  com- 
pete with  Sparta — a  rival  who  might'  well  have  prevented 
any  effective  union  under  another  chief,  though  she  could  no 
longer  have  secured  any  Pan-Hellenic  ascendency  for  her- 
self— a  rival  who  would  have  seconded  ^Egina  in  her  sub- 
mission to  the  Persians,  and  would  thus  have  lamed  in- 
curably the  defensive  force  of  Greece.  The  ships  which 
Kleomenes  had  obtained  from  the  ^Eginetaus  as  well  as 
from  the  Sikyonians,  against  their  own  will,  for  landing  his 
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troops  at  Nauplia,  brought  upon  both  these  cities  the  en- 
mity of  Argos,  which  the  Sikyonians  compromised  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money,  while  the  JEginetans  refused  to  do 
so.  *  The  circumstances  of  the  Kleomenic  war  had  thus 
the  effect  not  only  of  enfeebling  Argos,  but  of  alienating 
her  from  her  natural  allies  and  supporters,  and  clearing 
the  ground  forundisputed  Spartan  primacy. 

Returning  now  to  the  complaint  preferred  by  Athens 
to  the  Spartans  against  the  traitorous  submission  ofvEgina 
Kleomenes  *°  Darius,  we  nn(l  that  king  Kleomenes  passed 
goes  to  immediately  over  to  that  island  for  the  purpose 
M^Tthe0  °f  inquiry  and  punishment.  He  was  proceeding 
medising  to  seize  and  carry  away  as  prisoners  several  of 
resistance  ^ae  lading  -5Cginetans,  when  Krius  and  some 
made  to  others  among  them  opposed  to  him  a  menacing 
institution6  resistance,  telling  him  that  he  came  without  any 
of  his  col-  regular  warrant  from  Sparta  and  under  the  in- 
m-muusDe~  fl"aence  °f  Athenian  bribes — that  in  order  to 
carry  authority,  both  the  Spartan  kings  ought  to 
come  together.  It  was  not  of  their  own  accord  that  the 
-Sginetans  ventured  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a  course. 
Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Kleomenes  in  the  junior  or 
Prokleid  line  of  kings,  had  suggested  to  them  the  step 
and  promised  to  carry  them  through  it  safely.2  Dissen- 
sion between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings  was  no  new  phae- 
nomenon  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  and 
Kleomenes,  it  had  broken  out  some  years  previously  on 
the  occasion  of  the  march  against  Attica.  Hence  Demai-a- 
tus,  hating  his  colleague  more  than  ever,  entered  into  the 
present  intrigue  with  the  JEginetans  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  frustrating  his  intervention.  He  succeeded,  so 
that  Kleomenes  was  compelled  to  return  to  Sparta;  not 
without  unequivocal  menace  against  Krius  and  the  other 
-JEginetans  who  had  repelled  him,3  and  not  without  a 
thorough  determination  to  depose  Demaratus. 

It  appears  that  suspicions  had  always  attached  to  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus's  birth.  His  reputed  father  Aristo, 
having  had  no  offspring  by  two  successive  wives,  at  last 
became  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus — a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty — and  entrapped  him  into  an 

lou.     Compare  Pausan.  iii.  4,  3. 
*  Tlerodot.  vi.  50-01,  (!4.    Ar.aior;- 
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agreement,  whereby  each  solemnly  bound  himself  to  sur- 
render anything  belonging  to  him  which  the  other  might 
ask  for.  That  which  Agetus  asked  from  Aristo  was  at 
once  given.  In  return,  the  latter  demanded  to  have  the 
wife  of  Agetus,  who  was  thunderstruck  at  the  request  and 
indignantly  complained  of  having  been  cheated  into  a 
sacrifice  of  all  others  the  most  painful:  nevertheless  the 
oath  was  peremptory,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The 
birth  of  Demaratus  took  place  so  soon  after  this  change  of 
husbands,  that  when  it  was  first  made  known  to  Aristo,  as 
he  sat  upon  a  bench  along  with  the  ephors,  he  counted  on 
his  fingers  the  number  of  months  since  his  marriage,  and 
exclaimed  with  an  oath — "The  child  cannot  be  mine."  He 
soon  however  retracted  his  opinion,  and  acknowledged  the 
child,  who  grew  up  without  any  question  being  publicly 
raised  as  to  his  birth,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  But  the  original  words  of  Aristo  had  never  been 
forgotten,  and  private  suspicions  were  still  cherished  that 
Demaratus  was  really  the  son  of  his  mother's  first 
husband. * 

Of  these  suspicions  Kleomenes  now  resolved  to  avail 
himself,  exciting  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  in  the  Pro- 
kleid  line  of  kings,  to  impugn  publicly  the  legitimacy  of 
Demaratus — engaging  to  second  him  with  all   Demaratus 
his  influence  as  next  in  order  for  the  crown —   deposed, 
and  exacting  in  return  a  promise  that  he  would   tychidls" 
support  the  intervention  against  .zEgina.    Leo-   chosen 
tychides  was  animated  not  merely  by  ambition,    ^eSin-y 
but  also  by  private  enmity  against  Demaratus,    trigues  of 
who  had  disappointed  him  of  his  intended  bride.   Kleomen5s- 
He  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme,  arraigned  Demaratus 
as  no  true  Herakleid,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  the 
original  doubts  expressed  by  Aristo.     A  serious  dispute 
was  thus  raised  at  Sparta,  wherein  Kleomenes,  espousing 
the    pretensions    of  Leotychides,    recommended  that  the 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus  should  be  deci- 
ded by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle.    Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Kobon,  a  powerful  native  of  Delphi,  he  pro- 
cured from  the  Pythian  priestess  an  answer  pronouncing 
that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Aristo.2    Leotychides 

1  Horodot.  vi.  61,  C2,  63.  succession    was    disputed  between 

2  Herod"t.  vi.  fi5,  06.    In  an  ana-      Agesilaus  the  brother,  and  Leoty- 
J0!?ou3  case   afterwards,  -where  the      chides  the  reputed  son,  of  the   de- 
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thus  became  king  of  the  Prokleid  line,  while  Demaratus 
descended  into  a  private  station,  and  was  elected  at  the 
ensuing  solemnity  of  the  Grymnopaedia  to  an  official  func- 
tion. The  new  king,  unable  to  repress  a  burst  of  triumph- 
ant spite,  sent  an  attendant  to  ask  him  in  the  public  the- 
atre, how  he  felt  as  an  officer  after  having  once  been  a  king. 
Stung  with  this  insult,  Demaratus  replied  that  he  himself 
had  tried  them  both,  and  that  Leotychides  might  in  time 
come  to  try  them  both  also :  the  question  (he  added)  shall 
bear  its  fruit — great  evil,  or  great  good,  to  Sparta.  So 
saying  he  covered  his  face  and  retired  home  from  the 
theatre — offered  a  solemn  farewell  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herkeios,  and  solemnly  adjured  his  mother  to  de- 
clare to  him  who  his  real  father  was — then  at  once  quit- 
ted Sparta  for  Elis,  under  pretence  of  going  to  consult 
the  Delphian  oracle.1 

Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a  high-spirited  and 
ambitious  man — noted,  among  other  things,  as  the  only 
Lacedaemonian  king  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  who 
Demaratus  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia. 
s^alta  Hence  Kleomenes  and  Leotychides  became 

goes  t<>anC  alarmed  at  the  mischief  which  he  might  do  them 
Darius.  fn  exile.  By  the  law  of  Sparta,  no  Herakleid 
was  allowed  to  establish  his  residence  out  of  the  country, 
on  pain  of  death.  This  marks  the  sentiment  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Demaratus  was  not  the  less  likely  to  give 
trouble  because  they  had  pronounced  him  illegitimate.2 
Accordingly  they  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  seized  him  in 
the  island  of  Zakynthus.  But  the  Zakynthians  would  not 
consent  to  surrender  him,  so  that  he  passed  unobstructed 
into  Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to  Darius,  and  was 

ceased   king  Agis,   the  Lacedsemo-  '  Herodot.  vi.  68,  69.  The  answer 

nians  appear  to   hare   taken  upon  made  by  the  mother  to  this  appeal 

themselves    to    pronounce    Leoty-  — informing  Demaratus   that  he  is 

chides  illegitimate  ;    or    rather   to  the  son  either   of  King  Aristo,   or 

assume    tacitly    such    illegitimacy  of  the  hero  Astrohakus— is  extreme- 

by  choosing   Agesilaus   in    prefer-  ly   interesting    as    an    evidence  of 

ence,  without  the  aid  of  the  oracle  Grecian  manners  and  feeling. 

(Xenophon,     Hellen.     iii.     3,     1-4;  *  Plutarch,  Agis,   c.  11.     xa-ra  Srj 

Plutarch,     Age-ilaus,    c.     3).     The  Tiva    vojiov    raXociov,    o<;   oox  ea  TOV 

previous  oracle  from  Delphi,  how-  "HpaxXsiSTjv    EX    yuvaixo?    dtXXoSaic^? 

ever,    oy).a;aaOai    irjv    ytuXrjv   [iasi-  tsxvooaOaij    tiv     8'     diteX96vTO    -rji 

Xetav,   was    cited   on  the  occasion,  2ripr/n  ir.l  fxSTOixtj(j.<I)  Tjpo?  eTspo'j; 

and    the    question    was,     in    what  d-o'Jvr,<JXEtv  xeXsosi. 
manner  it  should  be  interpreted. 
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received  with,  abundant  favours  and  presents.  *  "We  shall 
hereafter  find  him  the  companion  of  Xerxes,  giving  to  that 
monarch  advice  such  as,  if  it  had  been  acted  upon,  would 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  Grecian  independence;  to  which 
however  he  would  have  been  even  more  dangerous,  if  he 
had  remained  at  home  as  king  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes,  having  obtained  a  consentient 
colleague  in  Leotychides,  went  with  him  over  to  -33gina, 
eager  to  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  _, 

,     &    .  i  •  m       j.i  •    -j.-  Kleomenes 

had  been  put  upon  him.     lo  the  requisition   and  Leoty- 
and  presence  of  the  two  kings  jointly,  the  ^gi-   ^j^8.^ 
netans  did  not    dare  to  oppose  any  resistance,   seize *ten' 
Kleomenes  made  choice  of  ten  citizens  eminent   hostages, 
for  wealth,  station,  and  influence,  among  whom    vey  them 
were  Krius  and  another  person  named  Kasam-   as  prisoners 
bus,  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  island. 
Conveying  them  away  to  Athens,  he  deposited  them  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.2 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece   generally  were  found  by  the  Persian  armament 
which  Janded   at    Marathon,   the    progress    of  important 
which  we  are  now  about  to  follow.     And  the   thfcTpro- 
events  just  recounted  were  of  material  import-   ceeding 
ance,  considered  in  their  indirect  bearing  upon  J^suit^f 
the  success  of  that  armament.     Sparta  had  now,   the  first 
on  the  invitation  of  Athens,  assumed  to  herself  vasToiTof11" 
for  the  first  time  a  formal  Pan-hellenic  primacy,   Greece. 
her  ancient  rival  Argos  being  too  much  broken  to  contest  it 
— her  two  kings,  at  this  juncture  unanimous,  employ  their 
presiding  interference  in  coercing  ^Egina,  and  placing  JEgi- 
netan  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Athens.     The  JEginetans 
would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  purchase  victory  over  a 
neighbour  and  rival  at  the  cost  of  submission  to  Persia,  and 
it  was  the  Spartan  interference  only  which  restrained  them 
from  assailing  Athens  conjointly  with  the  Persian  invaders; 
thus  leaving  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  free,    and   their 
courage  undiminished  for  the  coming  trial. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  Persian  force,  brought  together  in 
consequence  of  the  preparation  made  during  the  last  two 
years  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  had  assembled  in  the 
Alei'an  plain  of  Kilikia  near  the  sea.  A  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred armed  triremes,  together  with  many  transports  both 

1  Herodut.  vi.  7X  *  Herodot.  vi.  73. 
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for  men  and  horses,  was  brought  hither  for  their  embar- 
A  sem  kation:  the  troops  were  put  on  board  and  sailed 

tiage  of  along  the  coast  to  Samos  in  Ionia.  The  Ionic 
the  vast  an(j  JEolic  Greeks  constituted  animportantpart 
mamentuD-  of  this  armament,  while  the  Athenian  exile  Hip- 
der  Datis  pias  was  on  board  as  guide  and  auxiliary  in  the 
attack  of  Attica.  The  generals  were  Datis,  a 
Median1 — and  Artaphernes,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  so 
named,  and  nephew  of  Darius.  We  may  remark  that 
Datis  is  the  first  person  of  Median  lineage  who  is  men- 
tioned as  appointed  to  high  command  after  the  accession 
of  Darius,  which  had  been  preceded  and  marked,  as  I  have 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  by  an  outbreak  of  hostile 
nationality  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Their 
instructions  were,  generally,  to  reduce  to  subjection  and 
tribute  all  such  Greeks  as  had  not  already  given  earth 
and  water.  But  Darius  directed  them  most  particularly 
to  conquer  Eretria  and  Athens,  and  to  bring  the  inhabit- 
ants as  slaves  into  his  presence.2  These  orders  were  liter- 
ally meant,  and  probably  neither  the  generals  nor  the  sol- 
diers of  this  vast  armament  doubted  that  they  would  be 
literally  executed;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
wives,  or  rather  the  widows,  of  men  like  Themistokles  and 
Aristeides  would  be  seen  among  a  mournful  train  of 
Athenian  prisoners  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  thus 
accomplishing  the"  wish  expressed  by  queen  Atossa  at  the 
instance  of  Demokedes. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  deterred 
He  crones  *ne  Persians  from  following  the  example  of 
the  JEgean  Mardonius,  and  taking  their  course  by  the  Hel- 
theaisiaud  lespont  and  Thrace.  It  was  resolved  to  strike 
of  Naxos  straight  across  the  ^Egean3  (the  mode  of  attack 
Stance  which  intelligent  Greeks  like  Themistokles 
—respects  most  feared,  even  after  the  repulse  of  Xer- 
xes) from  Samos  to  Euboea,  attacking  the 

1  Herodot.  vi.  04.  AiTiv  ~s,  sovrct      ar.ir.zij.KZ,     s^avopoc-ooiaavtoiq     'Eps- 
Mrjoov  Y^''°?>  *c-  TpUfYXCtl'AQ^vaCi  aYstveuuuTOjec  r>|iiv 

Cornelius  Xepos  (Liife  of  Pausa-  TOC  dvSpdnoSa. 

nias,  c.  1)  calls  Mardonius  a  Mede  ;  According  to    the  Menexenus  of 

which    cannot    be    true,    since    he  Plato  (c.  17.  p.  245),  Darius  order, 

was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  ed    Datis    to    fulfil    this    order    on 

seven  Persian   conspirators  (Hero-  peril  of  his    own    head:    no    such 

dot.  vi.  43).  harshness  appears  in  Herodotus. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  94.  SVTSI/.C/LU.S,O?  oj  3  Thucyd.  i.  03. 
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intermediate  islands  in  the  way.  Among  those  islands  was 
Naxos,  which  ten  years  before  had  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  gallantly  repelled  the  Persian  Megabates  with  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras.  It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Datis  to  efface  this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and  to  take 
a  signal  revenge  on  the  Naxians.  *  Crossing  from  Samos 
to  Naxos,  he  landed  his  army  on  the  island,  which  he  found 
an  easier  prize  than  he  had  expected.  The  terrified 
citizens,  abandoning  their  town,  fled  with  their  families  to 
the  highest  summits  of  their  mountains ;  while  the  Persians, 
seizing  as  slaves  a  few  who  had  been  dilatory  in  flight, 
burnt  the  undefended  town  with  its  edifices  sacred  and 
profane. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  difference  in  Grecian  senti- 
ment towards  the  Persians  created  by  the  terror-striking 
reconquest  of  Ionia,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
Phenician  fleet  in  the  JEgean.  The  strength  of  Naxos 
was  the  same  now  as  it  had  been  before  the  Ionic  revolt, 
and  the  successful  resistance  then  made  might  have  been 
supposed  likely  to  nerve  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants. 
Yet  such  is  the  fear  now  inspired  by  a  Persian  armament, 
that  the  eight  thousand  Naxian  hoplites  abandon  their 
towns  and  their  gods  without  striking  a  blow, 2  and  think 
of  nothing  but  personal  safety  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  A  sad  augury  for  Athens  and  Eretria! 

From  Naxos  Datis  despatched  his  fleet  round  the 
other  Cyclades  islands,  requiring  from  each,  hostages  for 
fidelity  and  a  contingent  to  increase  his  army.  With  the 
sacred  island  of  Delos,  however,  he  dealt  tenderly  and 
respectfully.  The  Delians  had  fled  before  his  approach 
to  Tenos,  but  Datis  sent  a  herald  to  invite  them  back 
again,  promised  to  preserve  their  persons  and  property 
inviolate,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  received  express 
orders  from  the  Great  King  to  reverence  the  island  in 
which  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born.  His  acts  corres- 
ponded with  this  language ;  for  the  fleet  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  island,  and  he  himself,  landing  with  only 

1  Herodot.  vi.  95,  96.     ir.\  TOCJTTJV  from    the    island.    "We    find     this 
(Naxos)  Yip  Sy)  TEpunrjv  enei/ov  sTp-x-  statement  in  Plutarch,  De  Malign. 
T£'J»a&ai   oi  IHpaai,    IASJXVT.IASVOI  -:(iv  Herodot.  c.  36,    p.  8C9,    among    his 
itpoTspov.  violent  and  unfounded    contradic- 

2  The  historians  of  Naxos  affirm-  tions  of  Herodotus, 
cd    that  Datis    had  been   repulsed 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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a  few  attendants,  offered  a  magnificent  sacrifice  at  the 
altar.  As  a  large  portion  of  his  armament  consisted  of 
Ionic  Greeks,  such  pronounced  respect  to  the  island  of 
Delos  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  satis- 
fying their  religious  feelings;  for  in  their  days  of  early 
freedom,  this  island  had  been  the  scene  of  their  solemn 
periodical  festivals,  as  I  have  already  more  than  once 
remarked. 

Pursuing  his  course  without  resistance  along  the 
islands,  and  demanding  reinforcements  as  well  as  hostages 
from  each,  Datis  at  length  touched  the  southernmost 
portion  of  Euboea — the  town  of  Karystus  and  its  terri- 
tory.1 The  Karystians  at  first  refused  either  to  give 
hostages  or  to  furnish  reinforcements  against  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  But  they  were  speedily  compelled  to 
submission  by  the  aggressive  devastation  of  the  invaders. 
This  was  the  first  taste  of  resistance  which  Datis  had  yet 
experienced;  and  the  facility  with  which  it  was  overcome 
gave  him  a  promising  omen  as  to  his  success  against  Ere- 
tria,  whither  he  soon  arrived. 

The  destination  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  to  the 
He  reaches  inhabitants  of  this  fated  city,  among  whom  con- 
Eubcea—  &temation,  aggravated  by  intestine  differences, 

siege  and  '.      °.°  ,.        J ,         ml  ,  v7 

capture  of  was  the  reigning  sentiment.  They  made  apph- 
Eretria.  cation  to  Athens  for  aid,  which  was  readily  and 
conveniently  afforded  to  them  by  means  of  those  four 
thousand  kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  the  Athenians  had 
planted  sixteen  years  before  in  the  neighbouring  territory 
of  Chalkis.  Notwithstanding  such  reinforcement,  however, 
many  of  them  despaired  of  defending  the  city,  and  thought 
only  of  seeking  shelter  on  the  unassailable  summits  of  the 
island,  as  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  Naxians  had 
already  done  before  them;  while  another  party,  treacher- 
ously seeking  their  own  profit  out  of  the  public  calamity, 
lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying  the  city  to  the 
Persians. 2  Though  a  public  resolution  was  taken  to  defend 

1  Herodot.  vi.  99.  7tcr.pa  TOO  IIspj^o)  otasaQat  npooosirp 

2  Herodot.    vi.  100.     Tiov  8s  'Ep^-      S37.E'J7.".OVTO. 

Tptscov  Y;V  apa  ouSsv  uy1^  [io'JXsujjLa,  Allusion  to   this   treason  among 

ot  [A£TSi:£|j.-ncivTO  (jLsv'AQTjvociou:,  jespo-  the  Eretrians    is   to  be   found  in  a 

vsov   8e   6  toil  lot;    losac-    oi   \>.i-i    Y«?  saying  of  Themistokles   (Plutarch, 

aoT<I)v  spouXeuovto   exXirstv  TTJV  -o-  Themist.  c.  11). 

).iv  3;    -a    ay.pa   •:/;;  E'j^otr,:,    a)-).oi  The    story    told    by   Heraklcides 

ti    cti)7(I>v   foia   xjposa   -ponSsxoasvot  Ponticus  (ap.  Athenrc.  xii.  p.  53G), 
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the  city,  yet  so  manifest  was  the  absence  of  that  stoutness 
of  heart  which  could  alone  avail  to  save  it,  that  a  leading 
Eretrian  named  ^Eschines  was  not  ashamed  to  forewarn  the 
four  thousand  Athenian  allies  of  the  coming  treason,  and 
urge  them  to  save  themselves  before  it  was  too  late.  They 
followed  his  advice  and  passed  over  to  Attica  by  way  of 
Oropus;  while  the  Persians  disembarked  their  troops,  and 
even  their  horses,  in  expectation  that  the  Eretrians  would 
come  out  and  fight,  at  Tamynse  and  other  places  in  the 
territory.  As  the  Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and  for  some  days  met  with 
a  brave  resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  con- 
siderable. At  length  two  of  the  leading  citizens,  Euphorbus 
and  Philagrus,  wit  h  others,betrayed  Eretria  to  the  besiegers ; 
its  temples  were  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into 
slavery.  *  It  is  impossible  to  credit  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  Plato,  which  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Persians  at 
Eretria  as  it  had  been  before  applied  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Persians  at  Chios  and  Samos — that  they  swept  the  territory 
clean  of  inhabitants  by  joining  hands  and  forming  a  line 
across  its  whole  breadth.2  Evidently  this  is  an  idea,  illus- 
trating the  possible  effects  of  numbers  and  ruinous  conquest, 
which  has  been  woven  into  thetissueof  historical  statements, 
like  so  many  other  illustrative  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
authors.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  away  as  prisoners,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
the  traitors  who  betrayed  the  town  were  spared  and 
rewarded  by  the  Persians,3  and  we  see  plainly  that  either 

of    an     earlier   Persian    armament  tria.  Plato  says  nothing  about  the 

vrhich    had     assailed    Eretria    and  betrayal  of  the  city. 

failed,  cannot  bo  at  all  understood  ;  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the 

it    rather    looks    like    a  mythe    to  passage    of   the  Treatise    de  Lc^i- 

e-:].lain    the     origin    of   the    threat  bus.     1'lato     mentions    this    story 

\v,<a!th  possessed  by  the  family  of  (ab'.ut    the  Persians   hariiiLT  swept 

Kallias  at  Athens— the  Aay.y.on'/.o'j-  the    territory    of  Eretria    clean    of 

There  is  another  story,  having  its    inhabitants)    with    some  doubt 

t     '    same    explanatory    object,    in  as  to    its  truth,    and    as  if   it  were 

I'  u'arch,  Arisfeides,  c.  5.  a  rumour  intentionally    circulated 

'  TTorodot.  vi.  101.  102.  by  I'ati-    with  a    view  to    frighten 

1  Plato,    Lctrg.    iii.    p.    K9S,    and  tlie  Athenians.     But  in    the  Jlene- 
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some  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  left,  or  new  settlers 
introduced,  when  we  find  the  Eretrians  reckoned  ten  years 
afterwards  among  the  opponents  of  Xerxes. 

Datis  had  thus  accomplished  with  little  or  no  resistance 
Datia  one  °^  ^e  two  express  objects  commanded  by 

lands  at  Darius,  and  his  army  were  elated  with  the  con- 
Marathon,  fid^t  hope  of  soon  completing  the  other.  After 
halting  a  few  days  at  Eretria,  and  depositing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  of  ^Egilia  the  prisoners  recently  captured,  he 
re-embarked  his  army  to  cross  over  to  Attica,  and  landed 
in  the  memorable  bay  of  Marathon  on  the  eastern  coast — 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  now  landed 
along  with  the  Persians,  twenty  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  government.  Forty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  made  as  a  young  man  this  same  passage,  from  Eretria 
to  Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  his  father  Peisistratus, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  restoration  of  the  latter.  On 
that  previous  occasion,  the  force  accompanying  the  father 
had  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  which  now  seconded 
the  son.  Yet  it  had  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
him  in  triumph  to  Athens,  with  feeble  opposition  from 
citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited.  And  the  march  of 
Hippias  from  Marathon  to  Athens  would  now  have  been 
equally  easy,  as  it  was  doubtless  conceived  to  be  by  himself, 
both  in  his  waking  hopes  and  in  the  dream  which  Herodotus 
mentions — had  not  the  Athenians  whom  he  found  been 
men  radically  different  from  those  whom  he  had  left. 

To  that  great  renewal  of  the  Athenian  character,  under 
Existing  ^ne  democratical  institutions  which  had  subsisted 
condition  since  the  dispossession  of  Hippias,  I  have  already 
raster' of  pointed  attention  in  a  former  chapter.  The 
the  Athe-  modifications  introduced  by  Kleisthenes  in  the 
mans.  constitution  had  now  existed  eighteen  or  nineteen 

years,  without  any  attempt  to  overthrow  them  by  violence. 
The  Ten  Tribes,  each  with  its  constituent  demes,  had  be- 
come a  part  of  the  established  habits  of  the  country;  the 
citizens  had  become  accustomed  to  exercise  a  genuine  and 

gylus    the    Erotrian,    who    passed  not    mention    Gongylus    (Xenoph. 

over  to  the  Persians  on  this  occa-  Hollen.  iii.  1,  6). 

gion,    are    found   nearly  a  century  This   surrender    to   the  Persians 

afterwards  in  possession  of  a  town  drew    upon    the    Eretrians    bitter 

and  district   in   Mysia,    which  the  remarks  at  the    time  of  the  battle 

Persian   king   had  bestowed  upon  of Salamis (Plutarch,  Themistokleg, 

their    ancestor.      Herodotus    does  c.  11). 
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self-determined  decision,  in  their  assemblies  political  as 
well  as  judicial;  while  even  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
renovated  by  the  nine  annual  archons  successively  chosen 
who  passed  into  it  after  their  year  of  office,  had  also  become 
identified  in  feeling  with  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 
Individual  citizens  doubtless  remained,  partisans  in  secret, 
and  perhaps  correspondents,  of  Hippias.  But  the  mass  of 
citizens,  in  every  scale  of  life,  could  look  upon  his  return 
with  nothing  but  terror  and  aversion.  "With  what  degree 
of  newly-acquired  energy  the  democratical  Athenians  could 
act  in  defence  of  their  country  and  institutions,  has  already 
been  related  in  a  former  chapter.  But  unfortunately  we 
possess  few  particulars  of  Athenian  history,  during  the 
decade  preceding  490  B.C.,  nor  can  we  follow  in  detail  the 
working  of  the  government.  The  new  form  however  which 
Athenian  politics  had  assumed  becomes  partially  manifest 
when  we  observe  the  three  leaders  who  stand  prominent 
at  this  important  epoch — Miltiades,  Themistokles,  and 
Aristeides. 

The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens  three  or 
four  years  before  the  approach  of  Datis,  after   iyiiltiacles 
six  or  seven  years'  absence  in  the  Chersonesus   —  MS  ad- 
of  Thrace,  whither  he  had  been  originally  sent   loosen 
by  Hippias  about  the  year  5 1 7-5 1 C  B.C.,  to  inherit   one  of  the 

the  property  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  his   *£?  g-c "*;",,„ 
i       i  i  •        Tir-i   •     TA  A        -i  i        rals  in   the 

uncle  the  oekist  Miltiades.     As  despot  of  the   year  m 
Chersonese,  and  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,   ^bic.h  the 
he  had  been  among  the  lonians  who  accompanied   landed  at 
Darius  to  the  Danube  in  his  Scythian  expedition.   Marathon« 
He  had  been  the  author  of  that  memorable  recommendation 
which  Histiseus  and  the  other  despots  did  not  think  it  their 
interest  to  follow — of  destroying  the  bridge  and  leaving 
the  Persian  king  to  perish.     Subsequently  he  had  been 
unable  to  remain  permanently  in  the  Chersonese,  for  reasons 
which  have  before  been  noticed;  but  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  it  during  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt. l     What 
part  he  took  in  that  revolt,  we  do  not  know.     He  availed 

1  The  chapter   of  Herodotus  (iv.  cal   difficulties  which  our  present 

40)    relating   to   the   adventures  of  MSS.    do    not  enable    us   to  clear 

lUiltiades  is  extremely  perplexing,  up.     Neither    Schweighauser,    nor 

as  I  have   already   remarked   in    a  the    explanation    cited     in    Bahr'B 

former   note:    and  "Wesseling  con-  note,  is  satisfactory, 
eiders  that  it  involves  chronologi- 
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himself,  however,  of  the  period  while  the  Persian  satraps 
were  employed  in  suppressing  it,  and  deprived  of  the 
mastery  of  the  sea,  to  expel,  in  conjunction  with  forces  from 
Athens,  both  the  Persian  garrison  and  the  Pelasgic  inhabi- 
tants from  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  But  the 
extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  threatened  him  with  ruin. 
When  the  Phenician  fleet,  in  the  summer  following  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  made  its  conquering  appearance  in  the 
Hellespont,  he  was  forced  to  escape  rapidly  to  Athens  with 
his  immediate  friends  and  property,  and  with  a  small 
squadron  of  five  ships.  One  of  these  ships,  commanded  by 
his  son  Metiochus,  was  actually  captured  between  the 
Chersonese  and  Imbros ;  and  the  Phenicians  were  most 
eager  to  capture  Militades  himself,  1  inasmuch  as  he  was 
personally  odious  to  Darius  from  his  strenuous  recommen- 
dation to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  On  arriving 
at  Athens,  after  his  escape  from  the  Phenician.  fleet,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  judicial  popular  assembly 
for  alleged  misgovernment  in  the  Chersonese,  or  for  what 
Herodotus  calls  "his  despotism"  there  exercised.2  Probably 
the  Athenian  citizens  settled  in  that  peninsula  may  have 
had  good  reason  to  complain  of  him, — the  more  so  as  lie 
had  carried  out  with  him  the  maxims  of  government  pre- 
valent at  Athens  under  the  Peisistratids,  and  had  in  his 
pay  a  body  of  Thracian  mercenaries.  However  the  people 
at  Athens  honourably  acquitted  him,  probably  in  part  from 
the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  as  conqueror  of 
Lemnos;3  and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  annually  elected  generals 
of  the  republic,  during  the  year  of  this  Persian  expedition 
— chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year,  shortly  after 
the  summer  solstice,  at  a  time  when  Datis  and  Hippias  had 
actually  sailed,  and  were  known  to  be  approaching. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  of  great  bravery  and 
decision — qualities  pre-eminently  useful  to  his  country  on 
the  present  crisis,  and  the  more  useful  as  he  was  under  the 
strongest  motive  to  put  them  forth,  from  the  personal 
hostility  of  Darius  towards  him.  Yet  he  does  not  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes,  like  his  younger 
contemporaries  Themistokles  and  Aristeides.  The  two 

1  Herodot.  vi.  43-104.  the    battle     of    Marathon.      How 

1  Herodot.  vi.  39-104.  much    his     reputation    had    been 

*  Herodot.     vi.     132.      Mi/.Tiaor,;,  heightened     by     the     conquest     of 

xoi  TTfOTSpov  euSoxijtKov— »,  e.  before  Leranos,  see  Herodot.  vi.  136. 
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latter  are  specimens  of  a  class  of  men  new  at  Athens  since 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with 
Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles,  the  political  leaders 
of  the  preceding  generation.  Themistokles  and  Aristeides, 
different  as  they  were  in  disposition,  agree  in  being  politi- 
cians of  the  democratical  stamp,  exercising  ascendency  by 
and  through  the  people — devoting  their  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  and  to  the  frequent  discussions  in 
the  political  and  judicial  meetings  of  the  people — manifest- 
ing those  combined  powers  of  action,  comprehension,  and 
persuasive  speech,  which  gradually  accustomed  the  citizens 
to  look  to  them  as  advisers  as  well  as  leaders — but  always 
subject  to  criticism  and  accusation  from  unfriendly  rivals, 
and  exercising  such  rivalry  towards  each  other  with  an 
asperity  constantly  increasing.  Instead  of  Attica  disunited 
aiid  torn  into  armed  factions,  as  it  had  been  forty  years 
before — the  Diakrii  under  one  man,  and  the  Parali  and 
Pedieis  uider  others — we  have  now  Attica  one  and  indivi- 
sible; regimented  into  a  body  of  orderly  hearers  in  the 
Pnyx,  appointing  and  holding  to  accountability  the  magis- 
trates, ant  op  en  to  be  addressedby  Themistokles,  Aristeides, 
or  any  otter  citizen  who  can  engage  their  attention. 

Neither  Themistokles  nor  Aristeides  could  boast  a 
lineage  oi  gods  and  heroes,  like  the  -iEakid  Miltiades.i 
Both  were  of  middling  station  and  circumstances.  Aris- 
teides, SOL  of  Lysimachus,  was  on  both  sides  of  pure 
Athenian  Mood;  but  the  wife  ofNeokles,  father  of  Themis- 
tokles, was  a  foreign  woman  of  Thrace  or  of  Karia:  and 
such  an  alliance  is  the  less  surprising,  since  Themistokles 
must  have  been  born  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  wlen  the  status  of  an  Athenian  citizen  had  not  yet 
acquired  its  political  value.  There  was  a  marked  contrast 
between  these  two  eminent  men — those  points  which  stood 
most  conspicuous  in  the  one  being  comparatively  Themi- 
cleficient  in  the  other.  In  the  description  of  stoklss. 
Thcmistckles,  which  we  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
briefly  sketched  by  Thucydides,  the  circumstance  most 
emphati<ally  brought  out  is,  his  immense  force  of  spon- 
taneous invention  and  apprehension,  without  any  previous 
aid  eitli3r  from  teaching  or  gradual  practice.  The  might 
of  unassisted  nature-  was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited 

1  Hcro«ot.  vi.  33.  STOX/.TJ;     ^i^'j.'.'j-.i-.i.      £YJ      tp'iasouc 

2  ThuCj'd.    i.lCS.     Y(   yip,   6   ?':;;.'.-      i--/:i-i   cr/iura?   xxl   Si«'f;pcivTU)C  it 
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as  in  him.  He  conceived  the  complications  of  a  present 
embarrassment,  and  divined  the  chances  of  a  mysterious 
future,  with  equal  sagacity  and  equal  quickness.  The 
right  expedient  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind  extempore, 
even  in  the  most  perplexing  contingencies,  without  the 
least  necessity  for  premeditation.  He  was  net  less 
distinguished  for  daring  and  resource  in  action;  when 
engaged  on  any  joint  affairs,  his  superior  competence 
marked  him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  to  follow,  and  no 
business,  however  foreign  to  his  experience,  ever  took  him 
by  surprise,  or  came  wholly  amiss  to  him.  Such  is  the 
remarkable  picture  which  Thucydides  draws  of  a  country- 
man whose  death  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  his  own 
birth.  The  untutored  readiness  and  universality  of  Themi- 
stokles  probably  formed  in  his  mind  a  contrast  to  the  more 
elaborate  discipline,  and  careful  preliminary  study,  with 
which  the  statesmen  of  his  own  day  —  andPerikles  especially, 
the  greatest  of  them  —  approached  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  public  affairs.  Themistokles  had  received 
no  teaching  from  philosophers,  sophists  and  rhetors,  who 
were  the  instructors  of  well-born  youth  in  the  days  of 
Thucydides,  and  whom  Aristophanes,  the  contemporary 
of  the  latter,  so  unmercifully  derides  —  treating  such  in- 
struction as  worse  than  nothing,  and  extolling,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  the  unlettered  courage,  -with  mere 
gymnastic  accomplishments,  of  the  victors  at  Uarathon.  * 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  mind  of  Thucydides  of  any 
such  undue  contempt  towards  his  own  age.  The  same 
terms  of  contrast  are  tacitly  present  to  his  mird,  but  he 
seems  to  treat  the  great  capacity  of  Themistotles  as  the 
more  a  matter  of  wonder,  since  it  sprung  up  without  that 
preliminary  cultivation  which  had  gone  to  the  naking  of 
Perikle?. 


is  OIUTO  (x5).).ov  4T£pu>v  a;io;  Saujii-      aJt 
oaf  o  I  x  s  t  «  Y^p  J  u  ''  ^  s  ;  l  *  a  *  °  ^  ~  £      3  p 


eXayijTr,';  [3<yj).TJ;  xpaTiaTo?  Yvibjitov,  *  See  the  contrast  of  -.he  old  and 

xai  T<I)v  jie),),ovTU)v  ir.i  7:)-iioT&v  too  new  education,  as  set  forth  in  Ari- 

Y£vT]ao(j.sv&u    apiatos    EtxaaT^?.     Kai  stophanes,     Nubes,    957-1003;    also 

o  [xsv  [xs-i  /sips?  £/oi,  xai  t£l\ftl9<ia*  Ranse,  10C7. 

6ai  oio;  ~-'  <*>v  S=  a-sipo;  eir],  xpivai  About  the  training  of  rhemisto- 

txavu);  vjx  d::T))-X'J<x70.  To  TS  S|X8ivON  kl£s,   compared    with    th\t    of   the 

f,  yeipov    sv  Tio   icpa^si   ITI  rposibpa  contemporaries     of    Periiles,    see 

(iiXiara-   xal   TO  £'J[x-av  cii:etv,   90-  also  Plutarch,  Themistokl.  c.  2. 
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The  general  character  given  by  Plutarch,1  though 
many  of  his  anecdotes  are  both  trifling  and  apocryphal,  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  brief  sketch  just  cited  from 
Thucydides.  Themistokles  had  an  unbounded  passion — 
not  merely  for  glory,  insomuch  that  the  laurels  of  Miltiades 
acquired  at  Marathon  deprived  him  of  rest — but  also  for 
display  of  every  kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  with  men 
richer  than  himself  in  showy  exhibition — one  great  source, 
though  not  the  only  source,  of  popularity  at  Athens — nor 
was  he  at  all  scrupulous  in  procuring  the  means  of  doing 
so.  Besides  being  assiduous  in  attendance  at  the  Ekklesia 
and  the  Dikastery,  he  knew  most  of  the  citizens  by  name, 
and  was  always  ready  with  advice  to  them  in  their  private 
affairs.  Moreover  he  possessed  all  the  tactics  of  an  expert 
party-man  in  conciliating  political  friends  and  in  defeating 
political  enemies.  And  though  he  was  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  sincerely  bent  upon  the  upholding  and  aggran- 
disement of  his  country,  and  was  on  some  most  critical 
occasions  of  unspeakable  value  to  it,  yet_on  the  whole  his  )  2 
morality,  was  as  reckless  as  his  intelligence  was  eminent.  — - 
He  will  be  found  grossly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
and  employing  tortuous  means,  sometimes  indeed  for  ends 
in  themselves  honourable  and  patriotic,  but  sometimes 
also  merely  for  enriching  himself.  He  ended  a  glorious 
life  by  years  of  deep  disgrace,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all 
Hellenic  esteem  and  brotherhood — a  rich  man,  an  exile,  a 
traitor,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Great  King,  pledged  to 
undo  his  own  previous  work  of  liberation  accomplished  at 
the  victory  of  Salamis. 

Of  Aristeides  we  possess  unfortunately  no  description 
from  the  hand  of  Thucydides.    Yet  his  character    . 

IT  •    i  ji      j  r   ^         AriSteidSs. 

is  so  simple  and  consistent,  that  we  may  safely 
accept  the  brief  but  unqualified  encomium  of  Herodotus 
and  Plato,  expanded  as  it  is  in  the  biography  of  Plutarch 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,2  however  little  the  details  of  the 
latter  can  be  trusted.  Aristeides  was  inferior  to  Themistokles 
in   resource,  quickness,  flexibility,  and  power  of  coping 
with  difficulties;  but  incomparably  superior  to  him,  as  well  ^ 
as  to  other  rivals  and  contemporaries,  in  integrity  public     !^ 
as  well  as  private;  inaccessible  to  pecuniary  temptations  <• 

\c^S 

'Plutarch,    Themistokles,    c.    3,          *  Heroclot.    viii.  79 ;    Plato,    Gor- 
4,   5;    Cornelius    Nepos,    Thernist.      gias,  c.  172.     ipirrov  dvopa  EV  'A*)/]-     \  ^ 
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as  well  as  to  other  seductive  influences,  and  deserving 
as  well  as  enjoying  the  highest  measure  of  personal  con- 
fidence. He  is  described  as  the  peculiar  friend  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  the  first  founder  of  the  democracy l — as  pursuing  a 
straight  and  a  single-handed  course  in  political  life,  with 
no  solicitude  for  party-ties,  and  with  little  care  either  to 
conciliate  friends  or  to  offend  enemies — as  unflinching  in 
the  exposure  of  corrupt  practices,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted or  upheld — as  earning  for  himself  the  lofty  sur- 
name of  the  Just,  not  less  by  his  judicial  decisions  in  the 
capacity  of  archon,  than  by  his  equity  in  private  arbitra- 
tions and  even  his  candour  in  political  dispute — and  as 
manifesting,  throughout  a  long  public  life  full  of  tempting 
opportunities,  an  uprightness  without  flaw  and  beyond  all 
suspicion,  recognised  equally  by  his  bitter  contemporary 
the  poet  Timokreou2  and  by  the  allies  of  Athens  upon 
whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute.  Few  of  the  leading 
men  in  any  part  of  Greece  were  without  some  taint  on  their 
reputation,  deserved  or  undeserved,  in  regard  to  pecuniary 
probity.  But  whoever  became  notoriously  recognised  as 
possessing  this  vital  quality,  acquired  by  means  of  it  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  public  esteem,  than  even  eminent  talents 
could  confer.  Thucydides  ranks  conspicuous  probity  among 
the  first  of  the  many  ascendent  qualities  possessed  by 
Perikles;3  while  Nikias,  equal  to  him  in  this  respect, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  in  every  other,  owed  to  it  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  that  exaggerated  confidence  which 
the  Athenian  people  continued  so  long  to  repose  in  him. 
The  abilities  of  Aristeides — though  apparently  adequate 
to  every  occasion  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  only  in- 
ferior when  we  compare  him  with  so  remarkable  a  man  as 
Themistokles — were  put  in  the  shade  by  this  incorruptible 
probity;  which  procured  for  him,  however,  along  with  the 
general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  private  enmity 
from  jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even  some  jealousy 
from  persons  who  heard  it  proclaimed  with  offensive  osten- 
tation. We  are  told  that  a  rustic  and  unlettered  citizen 
gave  his  ostracising  vote  and  expressed  his  dislike  against 
Aristeides,4  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing him  always  called  the  Just.  Now  the  purity  of  the 

1  Plutarch    (Aristeides,    c.    1—4  ;  2  Timokreon   ap.   Plutarch.   The- 

Themistokles,    c.    3;    An    Seni   sit  mistoklgs,  c.  21. 

gerenda  respublica,    c.    12.    p.  790;  '  Thucyd.  ii.  G5. 

Prseeepta  Reip.  Gereud.  c.  ii.  p.  805)-  *  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  7. 
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most  honourable  man  will  not  bear  to  be  so  boastfully  talked 
of  as  if  he  were  the  only  honourable  man  in  the  country.  The 
less  it  is  obtruded,  the  more  deeply  and  cordially  will  it  be 
felt:  and  the  story  just  alluded  to,  whether  true  or  false,  illus- 
trates that  natural  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  absurd 
encomiasts,  or  perhaps  by  insidious  enemies  under  the  mask 
of  encomiasts,  who  trumpeted  forth  Aristeides  as  The  Just 
man  of  Attica,  so  as  to  wound  the  legitimate  dignity  of 
every  one  else.  Neither  indiscreet  friends  nor  artful 
enemies,  however,  could  rob  him  of  the  lasting  esteem  of 
his  countrymen;  which  he  enjoyed,  though  with  intervals 
of  their  displeasure,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  ostra- 
cised during  a  part  of  the  period  between  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  at  a  time  when  the  rivalry  between 
him  arid  Themistokles  was  so  violent  that  both  could  not 
remain  at  Athens  without  peril;  but  the  dangers  of  Athens 
during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  brought  him  back  before  the 
ten  years  of  exile  were  expired.  His  fortune,  originally 
very  moderate,  was  still  farther  diminished  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died  very  poor,  and  the  state 
was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Themistokles  and  Aris- 
teides, the  two  earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  Athenian 
democracy.  Half  a  century  before,  Themistokles  would 
have  been  an  active  partisan  in  the  faction  of  the  Parali  or 
the  Pedieis,  while  Aristeides  would  probably  have  re- 
mained an  unnoticed  citizen.  At  the  present  period  of 
Athenian  history,  the  characters  of  soldier,  magistrate, 
and  orator,  were  intimately  blended  together  in  a  citizen 
who  stood  forward  for  eminence,  though  they  tended  more 
and  more  to  divide  themselves  during  the  ensuing  century 
and  a  half.  Aristeides  and  Miltiades  were  both  elected 
among  the  ten  generals,  each  for  his  respective  tribe,  in 
the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Datis  across  the  ^Egean,  and 
probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  to  be  on 
its  voyage.  Moreover  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  Miitiadas, 
a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  Themistokles  also  Aristeides, 
was  general  of  his  tribe  on  the  same  occasion, l  haps  ¥he- 
though  this  is  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  mistokies 
fought  at  Marathon.  The  ten  generals  had  ^mong  the 
jointly  the  command  of  the  army,  each  of  them  ten  Stratogi 
taking  his  turn  to  exercise  it  for  a  day.  In  ln  4JO  B'°' 

1  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  5. 
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addition  to  the  ten,  the  third  archon  or  polemarch  was  con- 
sidered as  eleventh  in  the  military  council.  The  polemarch 
of  this  year  was  Kallimachus  of  Aphidnse. i 

Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a 
great  degree  the  administrators  of  foreign  affairs,  at  the 
time  when  the  four  thousand  Athenian  kleruchs  or  settlers 
planted  in  Euboea — escaping  from  Eretria,  now  invested 
By  the  Persians — brought  word  to  their  countrymen  at 
home  that  the  fall  of  that  city  was  impending.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Persian  host  would  proceed  from  Eretria 
forthwith  against  Athens.  A  few  days  afterwards  Hippias 
disembarked  them  at  Marathon. 

Of  the  feeling  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens  we  have 
The  Athe-  no  details.  But  doubtless  the  alarm  was  hardly 
nians  ask  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  felt  at  Eretria. 
Sparta^  Opinions  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  proper 
delay  of  the  steps  to  be  taken,  nor  were  suspicions  of  treason 
partans.  wanting.  Pheidippides  the  courier  was  sent  to 
Sparta  immediately  to  solicit  assistance ;  and  such  was  his 
prodigious  activity,  that  he  performed  this  journey  of  150 
miles,  on  foot,  in  48  hours.2  Revealing  to  the  ephors  that 
Eretria  was  already  enslaved,  he  entreated  their  assistance 
to  avert  the  same  fate  from  Athens,  the  most  ancient  city 
in  Greece.  The  Spartan  authorities  readily  promised  their 
aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was  now  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon. 
Ancient  law  or  custom  forbade  them  to  march,  in  this 
month  at  least,  during  the  last  quarter  before  the  full  moon; 
but  after  the  full,  they  engaged  to  march  without  delay. 
Five  days'  delay  at  this  critical  moment  might  prove  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  endangered  city;  yet  the  reason  assigned 
seems  to  have  been  no  pretence  onjhe  partofthe^SpjHan's. 
Tit  was  mere  blinJ  tenacity  oflTncient  habit,  wjjcji  wjTsTjall 
fihdjto  abateTThougTi  never_tq  dTsappear,  a?j\ye  advance  in 
their_ history.3  IndeeH  their  delay  in  marching  to  rescue 
AtticaTrom  iTardonius,  eleven  years  afterwards,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  alienating  Athens  and  ruining  the  Hel- 
lenic cause,  marks  the  same  selfish  dulness.  But  the 
reason  now  given  certainly  looked  very  like  a  pretence,  so 
that  the  Athenians  could  indulge  no  certain  assurance 

1  Herodot.  vi.  109,  110.  cessively   at   the  rate    of   sixty  or 

7  Mr.   Kinneir  remarks  that    the  seventy  miles  a  day  (Geographical 

PersianCassidSjOrfoot-messengers,  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44). 

will  travel    for   several   days   sue-  J  Herodot.  is.  7-10. 
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that  the  Spartan  troops  would  start  even  when  the  full 
moon  arrived. 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheidippides 
was  mischievous,  as  it  tended  to  increase  that  D.ffe  en 
uncertainty  and  indecision  which  already  pre-   Of  opinion 
vailed  among  the  ten  generals,  as  to  the  proper   among  the 

r  >_•         j.1       •  i  n      J.T  i  ten  gene- 

Steps  for  meeting  the  invaders.  Partly,  perhaps,  rais— five 

in  reliance  on  this  expected  Spartan  help,  five   of  them    . 

,,  .,.  /  j-jji  x       recommend 

out  of  the  ten  generals  were  decidedly  averse  to   an  imme. 
an  immediate  engagement  with  the  Persians;   diatf 

i  -i     -nr-ii-    -i  *         -j.1.   j.  •    •        c  i.  battle,  the 

while  Miltiades  with  the  remaining  tour  strenu-   other  five 
ously  urged  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost   are  adverse 
in  bringing  the  enemy  to  action,  without  leaving 
timeto  the  timidandthetreacherous  to  establish  correspond- 
ence   with    Hippias   and   to   take   some   active  step  for 
paralysing  all  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
This  most  momentousdebate,uponwhich  the  fate  of  Athens 
hung,  is  represented  by  Herodotus  to  have  occurred  at 
Marathon,  after  the  army  had  marched  out  and  taken  post     /[ 
there  within  sight  of  the  Persians;  while  Cornelius  Nepos        <V 
describes  it  as  having  been  raised  before  the  army  quitted     *i      ^ 
the  city — upon  the  question,  whether  it  was  prudent  to  $     ^ 
meet  the  enemy  at  all  in  the  field,  or  to  confine  the  defence   %    '*•  ^ 
to  the  city  and  the  sacred  rock.     Inaccurate  as  this  latter    \  <•' / 
author  generally  is,  his  statement  seems  more  probable  here         & 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  For  the  ten  generals  would  scarce- 
ly march  out  of  Athens    to   Marathon  without    having 
previously  resolved  to  fight :  moreover,  the  question  be- 
tween fighting  in  the  field  or  resisting  behind  the  walls, 
which  had  already  been  raised  at  Eretria,  seems  the  natural 
point  on  which  the  five  mistrustful  generals  would  take 
their  stand.     And   probably  indeed  Miltiades  himself,  if 
debarred  from  immediate  action,  would  have  preferred  to 
hold  possession  of  Athens,  and  prevent  any  treacherous 
movement  from  breaking  out  there,  rather  than  to  remain 
inactive  on  the  hills,  watching  the  Persians  at  Marathon,     ^  ,  ^ 
with  the  chance  of  a  detachment  from  their  numerous  fleet      '/#  <*", 
sailing  round  to  Phalerum,  and  thus  distracting  by  a  double    ^  ^ 
attack  both  the  city  and  the  camp.  ?    ^ 

However  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opinion     ^  >  < 
among  the  ten  generals,  whether  manifested  at  Marathon      ^  ^/ 
or  at  Athens,  is  certain.  Miltiades  had  to  await  the  casting     r  •5 ' 
vote  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus.  To  him  he  represented 
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emphatically  the  danger  of  delay,  with  the  chance  of 
Urgent  some  traitorous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  dis- 
instances  union  and  aggravate  the  alarms  of  the  citizens, 
dgs  in  fa-  Nothing  could  prevent  such  treason  from  break- 
vour  of  an  innp  ouf  with  all  its  terrific  consequences  of  en- 

immediate         1°  i.   ±      n       -rt        •  -i    i      -n-- 

battle—  slavement  to  the  Persians  and  to  Hippias,  ex- 
casting-  cept  a  bold,  decisive,  and  immediate  attack — 
thVpoie-  the  success  of  which  he  (Miltiades)  was  pre- 
march  de-  pared  to  guarantee.  Fortunately  for  Athens,  the 
1 1 '  polemarch  embraced  the  opinion  of  Miltiades; 
while  the  seditious  movements  which  were  preparing  did 
not  show  themselves  until  after  the  battle  had  been  gained. 
Ari^eides^iidTh^niistpjles_areboth  recorded .to  Jiave  se- 
conded MiltiadeB_warmly  in  this~proposalr  while  all  tBe 
other  generals  agreed  in  surrendering  to  Miltiades  their 
days  of  command,  so  as  to  make  him  as  much  as  they  could 
the  sole  leader  of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  the  latter 
awaited  the  day  of  his  own  regular  turn  before  he  fought 
the  battle.  *  Yet  considering  the  eagerness  which  he  dis- 
played to  bring'  on  an  immediate  and  decisive  action,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  admitted  any  serious 
postponement  upon  such  a  punctilio. 

While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  sacred 
March  of  to  Herakles  near  Marathon,  with  the  Persians 
the  Athe-  and  their  fleet  occupying  the  plain  and  shore 
iiiiaiistit«r,  beneath,  and  in  preparation  for  immediate  action 

jyiaramon  '  ••11          n  11        /•  PJI 

—the  — they  were  joined  by  the  whole  iorce  ot  the 

TponTane3-  little  town  of  Plataea,  consisting  of  about  1000 
ousiy  join  hoplites,  who  had  marched  directly  from  their 
them  there.  own  cj^y  ^o  the  spot,  along  the  southern  range 
of  Kithseron,  and  passing  through  Dekeleia.  We  are  not 
told  that  they  had  ever  been  invited.  Very  probably  the 
Athenians  had  never  thought  of  summoning  aid  from  this 
unimportant  neighbour,  in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  a  lasting  feud  with  Thebes  and  the 
Boeotian  league.2  Their  coming  on  this  important  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  effort  of  gratitude,  which 
ought  not  to  be  the  less  commended  because  their  interests 
were  really  wrapped  up  in  those  of  Athens — since  if  the 
latter  had  been  conquered,  nothing  could  have  saved  Platrea 
from  being  subdued  by  the  Thebans.  Yet  many  a  Grecian 
town  would  have  disregarded  both  generous  impulse  and 

1  Herodot.  vi.  110.  z  Herodot.  vi.  108-112. 
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rational  calculation,  in  the  fear  of  provoking  a  new  and 
terrific  enemy.  If  we  summon  up  to  our  imaginations  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case — which  it  requires  some  effort 
to  do,  because  our  authorities  come  from  the  subsequent 
generations,  after  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear  the  Persians 
• — we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  volunteer  march  of  the 
whole  Platsean  force  to  Marathon  is  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing incidents  of  all  Grecian  history.  Upon  Athens  gener- 
ally it  produced  an  indelible  impression,  commemorated 
ever  afterwards  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Athenian 
herald,1  and  repaid  by  a  grant  to  the  Platseans  of  the  full 
civil  rights  (seemingly  without  the  political  rights)  of 
Athenian  citizens.  Upon  the  Athenians  then  marshalled 
at  Marathon  its  effect  must  have  been  unspeakably  power- 
ful and  encouraging,  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether isolated  from  Greece,  and  as  an  unexpected  counter- 
vailing stimulus  under  circumstances  so  full  of  hazard. 

Of  the  two  opposing  armies  at  Marathon,  we  are  told 
that  the  Athenians  were  10,000  hoplites,  either  including, 
or  besides,  the  1000  who  came  from  Platsea.2  Numbers  of 
This  statement  is  no  way  improbable,  though  the  armies, 
it  does  not  come  from  Herodotus,  who  is  our  only  really 
valuable  authority  on  the  case,  and  who  mentions  no 
numerical  total.  Indeed  the  number  named  may  seem 
smaller  than  we  should  have  expected,  considering  that 
no  less  than  4000  kleruchs  or  out-settled  citizens  had  just 
come  over  from  Euboea.  Asufficient  force  of  citizens  must 
of  course  have  been  left  behind  to  defend  the  city.  The 
numbers  of  the  Persians  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  at 
all,  nor  is  there  anything  certain  except  that  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks.  We  hear  from  Herodotus 
that  their  armament  originally  consisted  of  six  hundred 
ships  of  war,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  separate 
transports  there  were;  moreover,  reinforcements  had  been 

Thucyd.  iii.  55.  peii,    Dissertat.    ii.    7)   affirms    that 

-  ..ustin  states  10,000  Athenians,  Trogus  or  Justin  follows  Herodo- 

bcsiilcs   1000   Platrcans.     Cornelius  tus  in  matters  concerning  the  Per- 

Nepos,     Pausanias     and     Plutarch  sian  invasions  of  Greece.   lie  can- 

pivo    in. 000    as    the    sum    total    of  not   have    compared   the   two  very 

both,     .lustin,     ii.    9;     Corn.     Nep.  attentively;    for    Justin    not    only 

Miltiad.  c.  4:  ~"ausan.  iv.  25,  5;    x.  states    several    matters    which   are 

20,    2:     compare     also     Suidas,    v.  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  but 

I-r.r/c.  is  at  variance    with   the   latter  on 

Ileeren  (Do  Fontilms  Trogi  Pom-  some  particulars  not  unimportant. 
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procured  as  they  came  across  the  JEgean  from  the  islands 
successively  conquered.  The  aggregate  crews  on  board  of 
all  their  ships  must  have  been  between  150,000  and  200,000 
men.  Yet  what  proportion  of  these  were  fighting-men, 
or  how  many  actually  did  fight  at  Marathon,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  1  There  were  a  certain  proportion 
of  cavalry,  and  some  transports  expressly  prepared  for  the 
conveyance  of  horses.  Moreover,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Hippias  selected  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  landing-place, 
because  it  was  the  most  convenient  spot  in  Attica  for 
cavalry  movements — though  it  is  singular,  that  in  the 
battle  the  cavalry  are  not  mentioned. 

Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  and  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E.  from  Athens, 
Locality  of  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge  of  Mount  Pentelikus 
Marathon,  from  the  city,  with  which  it  communicated  by 
two  roads,  one  to  the  north,  another  to  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  Of  these  two  roads,  the  northern,  at  once  the 
shortest  and  the  most  difficult,  is  twenty-two  miles  in 
length:  the  southern — longer  but  more  easy,  and  the  only 

1  Justin  (ii.  9)  says   that   the  to-  materials,     even    for    a    probable 

tal  of  the  Persian  army  was  600,000,  guess,   in  respect  to  the  Persians, 

and    that   200,000   perished.    Plato  The   silence   of  Herodotus   (whom 

(Menexen.  p.  240)  and  Lysias  (Orat.  we  shall   find   hereafter   very   cir- 

Funebr.  c.  7)  speak  of  the  Persian  cumstantial  as   to   the  numbers  of 

total     as    500,000    men.     Valerius  the  army  under  Xerxes)   seems  to 

Maximus  (v.  3),  Pausanias  (ir.  25),  show  that  he   had  no   information 

and   Plutarch    (Parallel.   Grccc.    ad  which  he  could  trust.  His  account 

init.),  give  300,000  men.   Cornelius  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  presents 

Nepos   (Miltiades,   c.   5)    gives  the  him  in   honourable    contrast  with 

more     moderate     total     of   110,000  the    loose    and  boastful     assertors 

men.  who    followed    him.      For    though 

See    the     observations     on    the  he    does    not    tell   us   much,    and 

battle  of  Marathon  made   both  by  falls  lamentably  short  of  what  we 

Colonel  Leake  and  by  Mr.  Finlay,  should  like  to  know,  yet  all   that 

who  have  examined  and  described  he  does  say  isreasonableand  prob- 

the   locality:   Leake  on   the  Demi  able  as  to  the  proceedings  of  both 

of  Attica,   in   Transactions    of  the  armies;    and    the   little   which   he 

Royal   Society   of  Literature,   vol.  states   becomes   more    trustworthy 

ii.  p.  ICO  seq. ;   and   Finlay    on  the  on   that   very   account — because  it 

Battle    of  Marathon,   in   the   same  is  so  little— showing  that  he  keeps 

Transactions,      vol.    iii.    p.     3GO —  strictly  within  his  authorities. 
380,  &c.  There  is  nothing  in  the  account 

Both  have  given  remarks  on  the  of  Herodotus   to   make   us  believe 

probable    numbers    of   the    armies  that  he  had  ever  visited  the  ground 

assembled;  but  there  are  really  no  of  Marathon. 
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one  practicable  for  chariots  —  is  twenty-six  miles  in 
or  about  six  and  a  half  hours  of  computed  march.  It 
passed  between  Mounts  Pentelikus  and  Hymettus,  through 
the  ancient  demes  of  Grargettus  and  Pallene,  and  was  the 
road  by  which  Peisistratus  and  Hippias,  when  they  landed 
at  Marathon,  forty-seven  years  before,  had  marched  to 
Athens.  The  bay  of  Marathon,  sheltered  by  a  projecting 
cape  from  the  northward,  affords  both  deep  water  and  a 
shore  convenient  for  landing;  while  "its  plain  (says  a  care- 
ful modern  observer1)  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this 
fine  bay  and  is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in  breadth  never 
less  than  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  Two  marshes  bound 
the  extremities  of  the  plain  :  the  southern  is  not  very  large, 
and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats;  but 
the  northern,  which  generally  covers  considerably  more 
than  a  square  mile,  offers  several  parts  which  are  at  all 
seasons  impassable.  Both  however  leave  a  broad,  firm, 

1  See  Mr.    Finlay    on   the  Battle  lity,  and  an  Egyptian  poet  of  the 

of    Marathon,     Transactions,    &c.,  fifth    century    has    celebrated    the 

vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  368,  383,  tit  supra  :  vines  and  olives   of  Marathon.     It 

compare  Hobhouse  (Lord  Brough-  is     natural     to    suppose     that    the 

ton),  Journey  in  Albania,  i.  p.  432.  vineyards      occupied     the     rising 

Colonel   Leake    thinks    that    the  grounds  ;    and   it   is  probable  that 

ancient  town  of  Marathon  was  not  the  olive-trees  were  chiefly  situated 

on  the    exact    site    of   the  modern  in   the    two    valleys,    where    some 

Marathon,    but   at    a   place    called  are    still    growing:    for   as   to    the 

Vrana,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ma-  plain   itself,   the   circumstances  of 

r.ithon  (Leake     on    the     Demi     of  the   battle   incline    one   to   believe 

Attica,  in  the  Transactions   of  the  that  it  was  anciently   as  destitute 

Koyal  Society  of  Literature,  1829,  of   trees    as    it    ia    at  the   present 

vol.  ii.  p.  IG(i).  day."     (Leake,  on  the  Demi  of  At- 

"Below    these     two    points,"    he  tica,  Trans,    of  Roy.    Soc.  of  Lite- 

observes,    "(the    tumuli   of    Vrana  rature,  vol.  ii.  p.  162). 

and  the  hill  of  Kotr6ni)  the  plain  Colonel   Leake   farther  says,   ro- 

O''  Marathon  expands  to  the  shore  spectiug   the   fitness   of  the  Mara- 

of    the    bay,    which    is    near    two  thonian  ground  for  cavalry  move- 

miles  distant  from  the  opening  of  ments  :  "As  I  rode  across  the  plain 

the  valley    of  Vrana.   It  i->  moder-  of    Marathon    with    a     peas-ant    of 

ately    well    cultivated    with    corn,  Vrana,  lie  remarked    to  me  that  it 

and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  was    a    fine    place    for    cavalry    to 

in    Attica,    though     rather    iucon-  fight  in.    None  of  the  modern  Ma- 

veniently   subject    to    inundations  ratlionii  were    above    the    rank  of 

from  the  two  torrents  which  cross  labourers:    they  have  heard  that  a 

it,  particularly  that  of  Marathona.  great  battle  was  once  fought  there, 

From    Lucian    (in    Icaro-Menippo)  but  that  is  all  they  know.''  (Lcake, 

it    appears    that    the    parts    about  ut  sup.,  ii.  p.  170.). 
tEiioG    were    noted  for   their  t'erti- 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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sandy  beach  between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupt- 
ed flatness  of  the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree; 
and  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  and  rugged  mountains 
separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the  lower  ridges 
of  which  some  steep  and  difficult  paths  communicate  with 
the  districts  of  the  interior." 

The  position  occupied  by  Miltiades  before  the  battle, 
identified  as  it  was  to  all  subsequent  Athenians  by  the 
sacred  grove  of  Herakles  near  Marathon,  was  probably  on 
some  portion  of  the  high  ground  above  this  plain.  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  tells  us  that  he  protected  it  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian  cavalry  by  felled  trees  obstructing  the 
approach.  The  Persians  occupied  a  position  on  the  plain; 
their  fleet  was  ranged  along  the  beach,  and  Hippias  him- 
self marshalled  them  for  the  battle. l  The  native  Persians 
and  Sakee,  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army,  were  placed 
in  the  centre,  which  they  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour, 2  and  which  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  king  him- 
self, when  present  at  a  battle.  The  right  wing  was  so 
regarded  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 
had  the  command  of  it.  The  hoplites  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  tribes  from  right  to  left,  and 
at  the  extreme  left  stood  the  Plataeans.  It  was  necessary 
for  Miltiades  to  present  a  front  equal  or  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  more  numerous  Persian  host,  in  order  to  guard 
himself  from  being  taken  in  flank.  With  this  view  he 
drew  up  the  central  tribes,  including  the  Leontis  and  An- 
tiochis,  in  shallow  files  and  occupying  a  large  breadth  of 
ground;  while  each  of  the  wings  was  in  stronger  and 

1  Herodot.  vi.  1^7.  Sultan,    or    the   Grand  Visir,    sur- 

2  Plutarch,    Syrnposiac.    i.    3.    p.  rounded   by    the    national    cavalry 

619;   Xenophon.   Anabas.    i.    8,  21;  or  Spahis,   is   in  the  central  point 

Arrian.  ii.  8,  IS;  iii.  11,  16.  of  all   (Von    Hammer,    Geschichte 

We  may  compare,  with  this  estab-  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,    book   v. 

lished  battle-array  of   the   Persian  vol.  i.  p.  199). 

armies,    that    of   the    Turkish    ar-  About   the  honour  of  occupying 

mies,  adopted    and  constantly  fol-  the  right  wing  in  a  Grecian  army, 

lowed    ever    since    the    victorious  see  in  particular  the  animated  dis- 

battle    of  Ikonium  in  138":,  .gained  pute    between    the  Athenians    and 

by  Amurath  I.    over   the   Karama-  the  Tegeates  before   the   battle  of 

nians.     The    European    troops   (or  Plata:a  (Herodot.  ix.  27).    It  is  the 

those    of   Rumi    occupy    the    left  post  assigned  to   the   heroic  kings 

wing:  the  Asiatic  troops  (or  those  of  legendary  warfare  (Eurip.  Sup- 

of  Anatoli)    the    right    wing:    the  plices,  657). 
Janissaries  are  in  the  centre.   The 
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deeper  order,  so  as  to  make  his  attack  efficient  on  both 
sides.  His  whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some 
slaves  as  unarmed  or  light-armed  attendants,  but  without 
either  bowmen  or  cavalry.  Nor  could  the  Persians  have 
been  very  strong  in  this  latter  force,  seeing  that  their 
horses  had  to  be  transported  across  the  JEgean:  but  the 
elevated  position  of  Miltiades  enabled  them  to  take  some 
measure  of  the  numbers  under  his  command,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  cavalry  in  his  army  could  not  but  confirm  the 
confidence  with  which  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted 
victory  had  impressed  their  generals. 

At   length   the   sacrifices  in   the   Greek  camp    were 
favourable  for  battle.     Miltiades,  who  had  everything  to 
gain  by  coming  immediately  to  close  quarters,   Battle  of 
ordered  his  army  to  advance  at  a  running  step   Marathon 
over  the  interval  of  one  mile  which  separated   charge  of 
the  two  armies.     This  rapid  forward  movement,   Militades 

.    j  i         ,1  i  •   i       i      —defeat  of 

accompanied  by  the  war-cry  or  paean  which  al-  the  Per- 
ways  animated  the  charge  of  the  Greek  soldier,  sians. 
astounded  the  Persian  army.  They  construed  it  as  an 
act  of  desperate  courage  little  short  of  insanity,  in  a  body 
not  only  small  but  destitute  of  cavalry  or  archers — but 
they  at  the  same  time  felt  their  conscious  superiority  sink 
within  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  long  remembered 
also  among  the  Greeks  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who  ever  charged  at  a 
run.1  It  doubtless  operated  beneficially  in  rendering  the 

a  part  of  tho  mile  run  over  con- 
sisted of  declivity.  I  accept  the 
account  of  Herodotus  literally, 
though  whether  the  distance  be 
Tho  running  pace  of  the  charge  exactly  stated,  wo  cannot  certainly 
was  obviously  one  of  the  most  re-  say:  indeed  tho  fact  is,  that  it 
markable  events  connected  with  required  some  steadiness  of  disci- 
the  battle.  Colonel Leake  and  Mr.  pline  to  prevent  the  step  of  hopli- 
Finlay  seem  disposed  to  reduce  tcs,  when  charging,  from  bccom- 
the  run  to  a  quick  march ;  partly  ing  accelerated  into  a  run.  See 
on  the  ground  that  tho  troops  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Ku- 
must  have  been  disordered  and  naxa  in  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  8,  18; 
out  of  breath  by  running  a  mile.  Pi.idol.  xiv.  2:5:  compare  Tolyren. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  really  ii.  2,  3.  The  passage  of  Diodorus 
Vfove  so,  and  that  such  was  the  hero  referred  to  contrasts  the  ad- 
great  reason  of  the  defeat  of  the  vantages  with  the  disadvantages 
centre.  It  is  very  probable  that  of  the  running  charge. 

T  2 
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Persian  cavalry  and  archers  comparatively  innocuous,  but 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  also  disordered  the 
Athenian  ranks,  and  that  when  they  reached  the  Persian 
front,  they  were  both  out  of  breath  and  unsteady  in  that 
line  of  presented  spears  and  shields  which  constituted 
their  force.  On  the  two  wings,  where  the  files  were  deep, 
such  disorder  produced  no  mischievous  effect:  the  Per- 
sians, after  a  certain  resistance,  were  overborne  and  driven 
back.  But  in  the  centre,  where  the  files  were  shallow, 
and  where  moreover  the  native  Persians  and  other  choice 
troops  of  the  army  were  posted,  the  breathless  and  dis- 
ordered Athenian  hoplites  found  themselves  in  far  greater 
difficulties.  The_tribjs_JLiejmtis^^  Th?" 

inistokles  and  A~risteid.es  amongjthem,  wexfiActuallydefeat- 
jjdjL  broken,  driven  back,  and  pursued  by  the  Persians 
and  Sakse.  *  Miltiades  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  check  when  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
diminish  so  materially  the  depth  of  his  centre.  For  his 
wings,  having  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  were 
stayed  from  pursuit  until  the  centre  was  extricated,  and 
the  Persians  and  Sakse  put  to  flight  along  with  the  rest. 
The  pursuit  then  became  general,  and  the  Persians  were 
chased  to  their  ships  ranged  in  line  along  the  shore.  Some 
of  them  became  involved  in  the  impassable  marsh  and 
there  perished.2  The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the  ships 
on  fire,  but  the  defence  here  was  both  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful— several  of  the  forward  warriors  of  Athens  were 
slain,  and  only  seven  ships  out  of  the  numerous  fleet  des- 
troyed.3 This  part  of  the  battle  terminated  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Persians.  They  repulsed  the  Athenians 
from  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  secure  a  safe  re-embarkation; 

Both    Colonel    Leake     and    Mr.  act.  ii.  p.  170). 

Finlay  try  to   point   out  the  exact  *  Herodot.   vi.   113.     KQITOC    TOUTO 

ground    occupied    by    the   two    ar-  p.£v  8rj,  svixwv    ot   pippapoi,   xal  (j-rp 

mies :    they   differ  in  the  spot  cho-  £avts;,  soiioxov  i?  TTJV  fisaoyaiav. 

sen,  and  I  cannot  think  that  there  Herodotus     here     tells     us    tha 

is  sufficient  evidence  to  he  had  in  whole    truth    without       disguise; 

favour  of  any  spot.     Leake  thinks  Plutarch    (Aristeides,     c.    3)     only 

that  the  Persian  commanders  were  says  that  the  Persian  centre  made 

encamped    in   the    plain    of  Trico-  a  longer  resistance,    and  gave  the 

rythos,  separated  from  that  of  Ma-  trihes  in   the   Grecian  centre  mora 

rathon    by    the    great   marsh,    and  trouble  to  overthrow, 

communicating    with    it    only    by  z  Pausan.  i.  32,  6. 

means  of  a  causeway  (Leake,  Trans-  'Herodot.  vi.  113-115. 
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leaving  few  or  no  prisoners,  but  a  rich  spoil  of  tents  and 
equipments  which  had  been  disembarked  and  could  not  be 
carried  away. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on 
the  Persian  side  in  this  memorable  action  at  6400  men. 
The  number  of  Athenian  dead  is  accurately  LOSS  on 
known,  since  all  were  collected  for  the  last  so-  both  sidei*. 
lemn  obsequies — they  were  192.  How  many  were  wound- 
ed we  do  not  hear.  The  brave  Kallimachus  the  pole- 
march,  and  Stesilaus  one  of  the  ten  generals,  were  among 
the  slain;  together  with  Kynegeirus  son  of  Euphorion, 
who,  in  laying  hold  on  the  poop-staff  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,  l  and  died  of  the  wound. 
He  was  brother  of  the  poet  yEschylus,  himself  present  at 
the  fight;  to  whose  imagination  this  battle  at  the  ships 
must  have  emphatically  recalled  the  fifteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad.  Both  the  slain  Athenian  generals  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  assault  of  the  ships,  apparently  the  hottest 
part  of  the  combat.  The  statement  of  the  Persian  loss  as 
given  by  Herodotus  appears  moderate  and  reasonable,3 
but  he  does  not  specify  any  distinguished  individuals  as 
having  fallen. 

But  the  Persians,  though  thus  defeated  and  compelled 
to  abandon  the  position  of  Marathon,  were  not   ulterior 
yet    disposed    to    relinquish    altogether    their   plans  of  the 
chances  against  Attica.  Their  fleet  was  observed    acains"8 
to  take  the  direction  of  Cape  Sunium — a  portion   Athens- 
being  sent  to  take  up  the  Eretrian  prisoners  and   ^uica'fa- 
the  stores  which  had  been  left  in  the  island  of  vourabie 
vEgilia.     At  the  same  time  a  shield,  discernible   to  them- 

1  Herodot.  vi.    114.     This    is    the  niultis    scriptorum    laudihus    celo- 

Btatement  of  Herodotus  respecting  brata." 

Kynegeirus.    How  creditably  does  2  For  the  exaggerated  stories  of 

his  character  as    an  historian  con-  the  numbers  of  Persians  slain,    ea 

traat  with  that   of  the  subsequent  Xcnophon.  Anabas.  iii.  2,  12;  Plu- 

romancers !     Justin    tells    us    that  tarcli,    Do    Malign.    Herodot.  c.  26. 

Kynegeirus  first   seized  the  vessel  p.  S  ;2 ;    Justin,    ii.    9;    and    Suidas, 

with  his  right  hand:    that  was  cut  v.  noiv.O.rj. 

off,    and   lie    held   the   vessel  with  In  the  account  of  Ktesias,  Datia 

his    left:    when    he    had    lost    that  was    represented    as    having    been 

also,   he   seized   the   ship    witli  his  kilK'd    in    the    battle,    and  it    was 

teeth  "like    a   wild  beast"  (Justin,  further  said  that  the  Athenians  re- 

ii.  1) — Justin  seems  to  have  found  fused  to  give  up    his   body  for  iu- 

this    statement    in    many   different  torment  ;    which    was    one    of    the 

authors:    "Cynegiri   militis  virtus,  grounds    whereupon  Xerxes   after- 
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from  its  polished  surface  afar  off,  was  seen  held  aloft  upon 
some  high  point  of  Attica1 — perhaps  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Pentelikus,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes  with  much 
plausibility.  The  Athenians  doubtless  saw  it  as  well  as  the 
Persians;  and  Miltiades  did  not  fail  to  put  the  right  inter- 
pretation upon  it,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  course  of 
the  departing  fleet.  The  shield  was  a  signal  put  up  by 
partisans  in  the  country,  to  invite  the  Persians  round  to 
Athens  by  sea,  while  the  Marathonian  army  was  absent. 
Miltiades  saw  through  the  plot,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
returning  to  Athens.  On  the  very  day  of  battle, 
march  of  the  Athenian  army  marched  back  with  the  utmost 
MiitiadSs  speed  from  the  precinct  of  Herakles  at  Marathon 

back  to  j.      in  L     c  j.1.  j      j.  ^7• 

Athens  on  to  the  precinct  oi  the  same  god  at  Kynosarges 
th6  hayi°f  cl°se  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  before  the 

arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet.2  Datis  soon  came 
off  the  port  of  Phalerum;  but  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had 

been  so  dismayed  by  the  rapid  return  of  the 
sians  Marathonian  army,  that  he  did  not  find  those 

thanen°n  a^s  an(^  fac^ties  which  he  had  anticipated  for 
terprise,  a  fresh  disembarkation  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
and  return  bourhood  of  Athens.  Though  too  late  however, 

it  seems  that  he  was  not  much  too  late.  The 
Marathonian  army  had  only  just  completed  their  forced 
return-march.  A  little  less  quickness  on  the  part  of 
Miltiades  in  deciphering  the  treasonable  signal,  and  giving 
the  instant  order  of  march — a  little  less  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  superadding  a  fatiguing  march 
to  a  no  less  fatiguing  combat — and  the  Persians  with  the 
partisans  of  Hippias  might  have  been  found  in  possession 

wards   invaded   Greece.    It  is  evi-  reptsitXcuov    So'ivtov.     'AQr^vottot    8s, 

dent  that  in  the  authorities  which  u)  <;  TIOOCJOV  £iy_ov,  T  a-/  t  UTOC  e3&V 

Ktesias  followed,  the  alleged  death  Geov  e?  TO  CICJTU-  xocl  IcpQrjidv  TS  <xm- 

of  Datis    at  Marathon   was   rather  xojxsvoi,  jrpiv  rj  TOO?  fiap^ipouc  ^xstv, 


defend  the  statement  against  He-  Plutarch  (Bellone  an  Pace  cla- 

rodotus.  riores  fuerint  Athenienses,  c.  8.  p. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  124.  'Av£8sy_Qr)  jxev  350)  represents  Miltiades  as  return- 

fop  aati?,  xai.  TOUTO  o'jx  EGTI  aX-  ing  to  Athens  on  the  day  after  the 

Xu>i;  etireiv  ifi-iz-o  fAp-  o;  H.SVTOI  battle:  it  must  have  been  on  the 

rjv  6  avaSiSa;  oux  iycu  TO  ;:p&au)T£pio  same  afternoon,  according  to  the 

etTTEtv  TouTioj/.  account  of  Herodotus. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  116.    OUTOI   JASV  Sn 
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of  Athens.  As  the  facts  turned  out,  Datis,  finding  at 
Phalerum  no  friendly  movement  to  encourage  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  already  vanquished  him  at  Marathon — made  no  attempt 
again  to  disembark  in  Attica,  but  sailed  away,  after  a  short 
delay,  to  the  Cyclades. 

Thus  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least,  from 
adanffernot  less  terrible  than  imminent.  Nothing    . 

,  ,  ,    ,,     ,     T      .    .  "2    Athens  ros- 

could  have  rescued  her  except  that  decisive  and   cued  by 
instantaneous  attack  which  Mil tiades  so  emphati-   |h?tfpeedy 
cally  urged.     The  running  step  on  the  field  of  brought 
Marathon  might  cause  some  disorder  in  the  ranks   °?,b.y  , , 

»   .-I       i      "  v?  i_      j.     •      i     •       •          Miltiades. 

of  the  hoputes;  but  extreme  haste  in  bringing 
on  the  combat  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  disunion 
and  distraction  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Imperfect  as 
the  account  is  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  most  interesting 
crisis,  we  see  plainly  that  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had 
actually  organized  a  conspiracy,  and  that  it  only  failed  by 
coming  a  little  too  late.  The  bright  shield  uplifted  on 
Mount  Pentclikus,  apprising  the  Persians  that  matters 
were  prepared  for  them  at  Athens,  was  intended  to  have 
come  to  their  view  before  any  action  had  taken  place  at 
Marathon,  and  while  the  Athenian  army  were  yet  detained 
there;  so  that  Datis  might  have  sent  a  portion  of  his  fleet 
round  to  Phalerum,  retaining  the  rest  for  combat  with  the 
enemy  before  him.  If  it  had  once  become  known  to  the 
Marathonian  army  that  a  Persian  detachment  had  landed 
at  Phalerum ' — where  there  was  a  good  plain  for  cavalry 
to  act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Phaleric  wall,  as  had 
been  seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  Anchimolius  by  the 
Thessaliaii  cavalry,  in  510  B.C. — that  it  had  been  joined  by 
timid  or  treacherous  Athenians,  and  had  perhaps  even  got 
possession  of  the  city — their  minds  would  have  been  so 
distracted  by  the  double  danger,  and  by  fears  for  their 
absent  wives  and  children,  that  they  would  have  been  dis- 
qualified for  any  unanimous  execution  of  military  orders. 
Generals  as  well  as  soldiers  would  have  become  incurably 
divided  in  opinion — perhaps  even  mistrustful  of  each  other. 
The  citizen-soldier  of  Greece  generally,  and  especially  of 
Athens,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  both  personal  bravery 
and  attachment  to  order  and  discipline.  But  his  bravery 
was  not  of  that  equal,  imperturbable,  uninquiring  character, 

1  Hcrodot.  v.  li2,  C3. 
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which  belonged  to  the  battalions  of  "Wellington  or  Napoleon. 
It  was  fitful,  exalted  or  depressed  by  casual  occurrences, 
and  often  more  sensitive  to  dangers  absent  and  unseen, 
than  to  enemies  immediately  in  his  front.  Hence  the 
advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  the  case  before  us,  and  so  well 
appreciated  by  Miltiades,  of  having  one  undivided  Athenian 
army — with  one  hostile  army,  and  only  one,  to  meet  in  the 
field.  "When  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Salami  s,  ten  years 
later,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  enjoyed 
the  same  advantage.  But  the  wisest  advisers  of  Xerxes 
impressed  upon  him  the  prudence  of  dividing  his  large 
force,  and  of  sending  detachments  to  assail  separate  Greek 
states — which  would  infallibly  produce  the  effect  of  breaking 
up  the  combined  Grecian  host,  and  leaving  no  central  or 
co-operating  force  for  the  defence  of  Greece  generally. 
Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  childish  insolence  of  Xerxes 
led  him  to  despise  all  such  advice,  as  implying  conscious 
weakness.  Not  so  Datis  and  Hippias.  Sensible  of  the 
prudence  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  by 
a  double  attack,  they  laid  a  scheme,  while  the  main  army 
was  at  Marathon,  for  rallying  the  partisans  of  Hippias, 
with  a  force  to  assist  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
and  the  signal  was  upheld  by  these  partisans  as  soon  as 
their  measures  were  taken.  But  the  rapidity  of  Miltiades 
so  precipitated  the  battle,  that  this  signal  came  too  late, 
and  was  only  given  "when  the  Persians  were  already  in 
their  ships,"1  after  the  Marathonian  defeat.  Even  then 
it  might  have  proved  dangerous,  had  not  the  movements 
of  Miltiades  been  as  rapid  after  the  victory  as  before  it. 
If  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  Persian  movement  on 
Athens  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  been  fought,  the 
triumph  of  the  Athenians  might  well  have  been  exchanged 
for  a  calamitous  servitude.  To  Miltiades  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  comprehended  the  emergency  from  the  beginning, 
and  overruled  the  irresolution  of  his  colleagues  by  his  own 
single-hearted  energy.  The  chances  all  turned  out  in  his 
favour — for  the  unexpected  junction  of  thePlataeans  in  the 
very  encampment  of  Marathon  must  have  wrought  up  the 
courage  of  his  army  to  the  highest  pitch.  Not  only  did  he 
thus  escape  all  the  depressing  and  distracting  accidents, 
but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  this  extraneous  encou- 

1  Herodot.  vi.  115.  Totii  Hipirii.  ivstos;at     as-ity.,     soOai    7j  3  r,    £V 

T  TJ  3  I    V  7]  U  3  t. 
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ragement  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  from  a  source 
on  which  he  could  not  have  calculated. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Grecian 
history  best  known  to  us,  and  amidst  which  the 
great   authors  from  whom  we  draw   our    in-    Grecian  °f 
formation  lived,  was  one  of  contempt  for  the   feeling  as 
Persians  in  the  field.     It  requires  some  effort   ^M^t. 
of  imagination  to  call  back  previous  feelings   terror 
after  the  circumstances  have   been  altogether   j^ter  in? 
reversed.    Perhaps  even  ^Eschylus  the  poet,  at   spired  at 
the  time  when  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  the   ^^9** 
Persse   to  celebrate    the   disgraceful   flight   of  battle  of 
the  invader  Xerxes,  may   have  forgotten  the    Marathon 
emotions  with  which  he  and  his  brother  Kynegeirus  must 
have  marched  out  from  Athens  fifteen  years  before,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.    Again,  therefore,  the  fact 
must  be  brought  to  view,  that  down  to  the  time  when 
Datis  landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  the  tide  of  Persian 
success  had  never  yet  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially 
during  the  ten   years   immediately  preceding,  the  high- 
handed and  cruel  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  aggrav- 
ated to  the  highest  pitch  the  alarm  of  the  Greeks.  To  this 
must   be  added  the  successes  of  Datis  himself,  and  the 
calamities  of  Eretria,  coming  with  all   the  freshness  of 
novelty  as  an  apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens.    The 
extreme  effort  of  courage  required  in  the  Athenians,  to 
encounter  such  invaders,  is   attested  by  the  division  of 
opinion  among  the  ten  generals.     Putting  all  the  circum- 
stances together,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian  history. 
It  surpasses  even  the  combat  of  Thermopylae,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  describe  that  memorable  event.    And  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  five  dissentient  generals,  when 
outvoted  by  the  decision  of  the  polemarch  against  them, 
in  co-operating  heartily  for  the  success  of  a  policy  which 
they  deprecated — proves  how  much  the  feelings  of  a  con- 
stitutional democracy,  and  that  entire  acceptance  of  the 
pronounced  decision  of  the  majority  on  which  it  rests,  had 
worked  themselves  into  the  Athenian  mind.     The  combat 
of  Marathon  was  by  no  means  a  very  decisive  defeat,  but 
it  was  a  defeat — the   first  which   the  Persian   had   ever 
received  from  Greeks  in  the  field.  If  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
ten  years  afterwards,  could  be  treated  by  Themistokles  as 
a  ha  r-breadth  escape  for  Greece,  much  more  is  this  true 
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of  the  battle  of  Marathon;1  which  first  afforded  reasonable 
proof,  even  to  discerning  and  resolute  Greeks,  that  the 
Persians  might  be  effectually  repelled,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  European  Greece  maintained  against  them — a 
conviction  of  incalculable  value  in  reference  to  the  formid- 
able trials  destined  to  follow. 

Upon  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  first  to  face  in 
immense  the  field  successfully  the  terrific  look  of  a  Per- 
effect  of  sian  army,  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  yet 

the  Mara-  •••  r-         i         TI  i  •    -i  ,  i 

thoniaa  more  stirring  and  protound.2  It  supplied  them 
the^eYiiiTs  w^  res°lu^011  ^or  tne  ^ar  greater  actual  sacri- 
of  the6  "  S  fices  which  they  cheerfully  underwent  ten  years 
Greeks—  afterwards,  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  without 
ofPtheE  y  faltering  in  their  Pan-hellenic  fidelity.  It  streng- 
Athenians.  thened  them  at  home  by  swelling  the  tide  of 
common  sentiment  and  patriotic  fraternity  in  the  bosom 
of  every  individual  citizen.  It  was  the  exploit  of  Athenians 
alone,  but  of  all  Athenians  without  dissent  or  exception — 
the  boast  of  orators,  repeated  until  it  almost  degenerated 
into  common-place,  though  the  people  seem  never  to  have 
become  weary  of  allusions  to  their  single-handed  victory 
over  a  host  of  forty-six  nations.3  It  had  been  purchased 
without  a  drop  of  intestine  bloodshed — for  even  thejn- 
known  trjuiojreL_wh£_j^ii_s_ed  the  signa^sHTeTd  on~Mount 
PentelikuSj  took  care  not  to  betray. ^th^Hselves  by^  wanVpf 
apparent  sympathy  with  the  triumph.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
final  guarantee  of  their  democracy,  barring  all  chance  of 
restoration  of  Hippias  for  the  future.  Themistokles4  is 

1  Herodot.     viii.    10?.    r(lu.£is   8s,  Thucydid6s— O'j  [xaToo?  i-i  MipaQdm 
E'jpr^iia    fop   S'JpTjXOtfxsv   7][i£ci;  Ti  xai  K p 0X1 V$U Vt6aa vta C    Ttbv    itpOYo- 
i-ff-i  'EXXa'ot,    vise?  TOSOUTOV  dvftpio-  vcuv,  &c.     (Demosthen.    de    Corona, 
riov  dvwaap.svot.  c.  60). 

2  Pausanias,  i.  14,  4;  Thucyd.   i.          3  So  the  computation   stands   in 
73.     tpajj-sv   yap   Mspcr.8ujvi  T:  p.  6 •/  o  i  the  language  of  Athenian    orators 
it  po  x.  i  v&u  v  EU3  ai  "MJ   ^i.'j^i.w),  &c.  (Hcrodot.    ix.    27).     It    would    ba 

Herodot.   vi.  112.   npiJoTM   ~s   avs-  unfair  to  examine  it  critically. 

ay_o-jTO  EsO^-ti  -t   Mr^ixr,-;   opso-/7£c,  *  Plutarch,      Themistokles,    c.  3. 

xa't  a-r~'.c«;  ra-JT-r,-;  esSrjjJi.svOus'    -rsooq  According    to    Cicero     (Epist.     ad 

oi  r,v    T&13'.  "E/.Xr^i   xa.    TO  rjij;G[jiv  Attic,   ix.    10)    and    Justin    (ii.  9), 

TO  Mr,'cu/ -fo^o;  ixouj-'i.  Hippias  was    killed    at   Marathon. 

It   is    not    unworthy    of  remark,  Suidas    (v.    'iTtrta?)     says    that    he 

that    the    memorable    oath    in   the  died  afterwards  at  Lemuos.  Neither 

oration  of  Demosthenes,  de  Corona,  of   these    statements    seems    prob- 

•nrherein  he  adjures  the  warriors  of  able.     Hippias   would    hardly     go 

ilarathon,      copies    the    phrase    of  to  Lemnos,  which  was  an  Athenian 
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said  to  have  been  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades,  and  this  is  cited  in  proof  of  his  ambitious  tem- 
perament. Yet  without  supposing  either  jealousy  or  per- 
sonal love  of  glory,  the  rapid  transit  from  extreme  danger 
to  unparalleled  triumph  might  well  deprive  of  rest  eveu 
the  most  sober-minded  Athenian. 

Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal  shield, 
to  attract  the  Persians  to  Athens,  was  never   who  were 
ascertained.     Very  probably,  in  the  full  exul-   *j^tt™itori 
tation  of  success,  no  investigation  was  made,  vited  the 
Of  course,  however,  the  public  belief  would  not   ^fetgSriat^ 
be  satisfied  without  singling  out  some  persons   battle- 
as  the  authors   of   such  a  treason.     The    in-   ^^j^" 
formation   received    by    Herodotus    (probably   on  the  Aik- 
about  450-440  B.C.,  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the   ma&nids. 
Marathonian  victory)  ascribed  the  deed  to  the  Alkmaeonids. 
He  does  not  notice  any  other  reported  authors,  though  he 
rejects  the  allegation  against  the  Alkmseonids  upon  very 
sufficient  grounds.     They  were  a  race  religiously  tainted, 
ever  since   the  Kylonian    sacrilege,  and  were   therefore    <£. 
convenient    persons    to    brand   with    the   odium    of    an      v 
anonymus  crime;  while  party  feud,  if  it  did  not  originally 
invent,  would  at  least  be  active  in  spreading  and  certifying 
such  rumours.  At  the  time  when  Herodotus  knew  Athens, 
the  political  enmity  between  Perikles  son  of  Xanthippus, 
and  Kimon  son  of  Miltiades,  was  at  its  height.     Perikles 
belonged  by  his  mother's  side  to  the  Alkmseonid  race,  and 
we   know   that   such   lineage    was    made   subservient   to 
political  manoeuvres  against  him  by  his  enemies. l  Moreover 
the    enmity   between  Kimon  and  Perikles  had  been  in-  V 
herited  by  both  from  their   fathers;    for   we    shall   find  '.^ 
Xanthippus,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the 
prominent  accuser  of  Miltiades.     Though  Xanthippus  was      , 
not  an  Alkmaeonid,  his  marriage  with  Agariste  connected       / 
himself  indirectly,  and  his  son  Perikles  directly,  with  that 
race.     And  we  may  trace  in  this  standing  political  feud  a 
probable  origin  for  the  false  reports  s-s  to  the  treason  of 
the  Alkmceonids,   on  that  great  occasion  which   founded 
the  glory  of  Miltiades;  for  that  the  reports  were  false,  the 
intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case,  supported  by  the  judge- 
ment of  Herodotus,  afford  ample  ground  for  believing. 

possession;  and  had  he  been  slain      have  been  likely  to  mention  it 
in    the    battle,     Herodotus    would          *  Thucyd.  i.  126. 
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"When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  return- 
march  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  Aristeides  with  his  tribe 
was  left  to  guard  the  field  and  the  spoil;  but  the  speedy 
retirement  of  Datis  from  Attica  left  the  Athenians  at  full 
liberty  to  revisit  the  scene,  and  discharge  the  last  duties 
to  the  dead.  A  tumulus  was  erected  on  the  field l  (such 
distinction  was  never  conferred  by  Athens  except  in  this 
case  only)  to  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenian 
citizens  who  had  been  slain.  Their  names  were  inscribed 
on  ten  pillars  erected  at  the  spot,  one  for  each  tribe :  there 
was  also  a  second  tumulus  for  the  slain  Platgeans,  a  third 
for  the  slaves,  and  a  separate  funeral  monument  to  Mil- 
tiades  himself.  Six  hundred  years  after  the  battle,  Pausa- 
nias  saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still  read  on  the  pillars  the 
names  of  the  immortalised  warriors.2  Even  now  a  con- 
spicuous tumulus  exists  about  half  a  mile  from  the  seashore, 
which  Colonel  Leake  believes  to  be  the  same.3  The  in- 
habitants of  the  deme  of  Marathon  worshipped  these  slain 
warriors  as  heroes,  along  with  their  own  eponymus,  and 
with  Herakles. 

So  splendid  a  victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in  the 
belief  of  the  Athenians  without  marked  super- 
riSPbelief "  natural  aid.  The  god  Pan  had  met  the  courier 
connected  Pheidippides  on  his  hasty  route  from  Athens  to 
battle-6  Sparta,  and  had  told  him  that  he  was  much  hurt 
commemp-  that  the  Athenians  had  as  yet  neglected  to 

rations  of  it.  ,.,.  .  .,         pi-i  i      ±   i 

worship  him ; 4  in  spite  of  which  neglect,  however, 
he  promised  them  effective  aid  at  Marathon.  The  promise 
of  Pan  having  been  faithfully  executed,  the  Athenians 
repaid  it  by  a  temple  with  annual  worship  and  sacrifice. 
Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was  seen  strenuously  assisting 
in  the  battle ;  while  an  unknown  warrior,  in  rustic  garb  and 
armed  only  with  a  ploughshare,  dealt  destruction  among 
the  Persian  ranks:  after  the  battle  he  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who  he  was,  were 
directed  to  worship  the  hero  Echetlus.5  Even  in  the  time 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  34.  (Leake    on    the    Demi    of   Attica; 

1  Pausan.   i.  32,  3.     Compare   the  Transactions   of  Royal  Soc.  of  Li- 

elegy     of    Kritias    ap.    Athenre.    i.  terat.  ii.  p.  171.) 

p.  28.  4  Herodot.    vi.     105;    Pausan.    i, 

3  The   tumulus   now   existing    is  28,  4. 

about   thirty    feet    high,    and   two  5  Plutarch,  Theseus,  C.  24;    PaU- 

hundred    yards    in    circumference,  san.  i.  32,  4. 
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of  Pausanias,  this  memorable  battle-field  was  heard  to 
resound  every  night  with  the  noise  of  combatants  and  the 
snorting  of  horses.  "It  is  dangerous  (observes  that  pious 
author)  to  go  to  the  spot  with  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
what  is  passing;  but  if  a  man  finds  himself  there  by  accident, 
without  having  heard  anything  about  the  matter,  the  gods 
will  not  be  angry  with  him."  The  gods  (it  seems)  could 
not  pardon  the  inquisitive  mortal  who  deliberately  pryed 
into  their  secrets.  Amidst  the  ornaments  with  which 
Athens  was  decorated  during  the  free  working  of  her 
democracy,  the  glories  of  Marathon  of  course  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  battle  was  painted  on  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  portico  called  Poekile,  wherein,  amidst 
several  figures  of  gods  and  heroes — Athene,  Herakles, 
Theseus,  Echetlus,  and  the  local  patron  Marathon — were 
seen  honoured  and  prominent  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 
and  the  general  Miltiades,  while  the  Plataeans  were  distin- 
guished by  their  Boeotian  leather  casques. l  The  sixth  of 
the  month  Bocdromion,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  was 
commemorated  by  an  annual  ceremony  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Plutarch. 2 

1  Pausan.    i.   15,   4;    Dgmosthcn.  this  time  therefore  accurately  cor- 

cont.  Nerer.  c.  25.  respond    with    the    course    of   the 

7  Herodot.  vi.  120;  Plutarch,  Ca-  moon.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hel- 

mill.  c.  19;  De  Malignit.  Herodoti,  len.  ad    an.  490  B.C.     Plutarch    (in 

c.  26.  p.  8fi2  ;  and  De  Gloria  Athe-  the  Treatise  De  Malign.  Herodoti, 

niensium,  c.  7.  above  referred  to)  appears  to  have 

Boedromion  was  the  third  month  no  conception  of  this  discrepancy 
of  the  Attic  year,  which  year  began  between  the  Attic  month  and  the 
shortly  after  the  summer  solstice,  course  of  the  moon.  A  portion  of 
The  first  three  Attic  months,  He-  the  censure  which  he  casts  on  He- 
katomlni-'on,  Metagpitnion,  Boedro-  rodotus  is  grounded  on  the  as- 
mion,  correspond  (speaking  in  a  sumption  that  the  two  must  coin- 
loose  manner)  nearly  to  our  July,  cide. 
August,  September.  Mr.  Boeckh,  following  Fr6ret 

From    the   fact   that  the   courier  and  Larcher,  contests  the  statement 

Pheidippidfis    reached     Sparta     on  of  Plutarch,    that    the   battle    was 

the    ninth    day  of  the    moon,    and  fought  on  the    sixth    of  the  month 

that  the    2000   Spartans   arrived   in  Boedromion,     but     upon    reasons 

Attica  on  the   third   day  after  the  which    appear    to    mo   insufficient. 

full  moon,    during   which    interval  His     chief    argument     rests     upon 

the  battle  took  place— we  see  that  another  statement  of  Plutarch  (do- 

the  sixth  day  of  Boedromion  could  rived    from    some    lost    verses     of 

not  be  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  jEschylus),    that    the  tribe  yEantis 

The  Attic  months,   though  profess-  had  the  right  wing  or  post  of  hoii. 

cdly    lunar    months,    did     not     at  our   at   the   battle  ;     and   that    tho 
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Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city  im- 
mediately after  the  full  moon,  and  reached  the  frontier  of 


public  vote,  pursuant  to  which  the 
army  was  led  out  of  Athens,  was 
passed  during  the  prytany  of  the 
tribe  .ZEantis.  He  assumes,  that 
the  reason  why  this  tribe  was 
posted  on  the  right  wing,  must 
have  been,  that  it  had  drawn  by 
lot  the  first  prytany  in  that  parti- 
cular year  :  if  this  be  granted,  then 
the  vote  for  drawing  out  the  army 
must  have  been  passed  in  the  first 
prytany,  or  within  the  first  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  days  of  the  Attic 
year,  during  the  space  between  the 
first  of  Hekatombaeon  and  the  fifth 
or  sixth  of  Metageitnion.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  interval,  which 
took  place  between  the  army  leav- 
ing the  city  and  the  battle,  was 
much  less  than  one  month — we 
may  even  say  less  than  one  week. 
The  battle  therefore  (Boeckh  con- 
tends) must  have  been  fought  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  tenth  of  Me- 
tageitnion. (Plutarch,  Symposiac. 
i.  10,  3,  and  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
Chronologie,  vol.  i.  p.  291.)  He- 
rodotus (vi.  Ill)  says  that  the 
tribes  were  arranged  in  line  (b? 
r;piQjj.E(mo— "as  they  were  number- 
ed"— which  is  contended  to  mean 
necessarily  the  arrangement  be- 
tween them,  determined  by  lot  for 
the  prytanies  of  that  particular 
year.  '-In  acie  instruenda  (says 
Boeckh,  Comment,  ad  Corp.  In- 
scriptt.  p.  299)  Athenienses  non 
constantem,  sed  variabilem  secun- 
dum  prytanias,  ordinem  secutos 
esse,  ita  ut  tribus  ex  hoc  ordine 
inde  a  dextro  cornu  disponercntur, 
docui  in  Commentatione  de  pugna 
Marathonia."  Prooemia  Lect.  Univ. 
Berolin.  jcstiv.  a.  1816. 

The  Procemia  here  referred  to  I 
have  not  been  able  to  consult,  and 
they  may  therefore  contain  addi- 
tional reasons  to  prove  the  point 


advanced,  viz.  that  the  order  of 
the  ten  tribes  in  line  of  battle, 
beginning  from  the  right  wing,  was 
conformable  to  their  order  in  pry- 
tanising,  as  drawn  by  lot  for  the 
year;  but  I  think  the  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Plutarch  now  be- 
fore us  insufficient  to  establish  this 
point.  Prom  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
-35antis  had  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  we  are  by  no 
means  warranted  in  inferring  that 
that  tribe  had  drawn  by  lot  the 
earliest  prytany  in  the  year.  Other 
reasons,  in  my  judgement  equally 
probable,  may  be  assigned  in  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstance:  one 
reason,  I  think,  decidedly  more 
probable.  This  reason  is,  that  the 
battle  was  fought  during  the  pry- 
tany of  the  tribe  .ZEantis,  which 
may  be  concluded  from  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  that  the  voto 
for  marching  out  the  army  from 
Athens  was  passed  during  the  pry- 
tany of  that  tribe  ;  for  the  interval, 
between  the  march  of  the  army  out 
of  the  city  and  the  battle,  must 
have  been  only  very  few  days. 
Moreover,  the  deme  Marathon  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  JEantis  (see 
Boeckh,  ad  Inscript.  No.  172.  p. 
S09) :  the  battle  being  fought  in 
their  deme,  the  Marathonians  may 
perhaps  have  claimed  on  this  ex- 
press ground  the  post  of  honour 
for  their  tribe:  just  as  we  see  that 
at  the  first  battle  of  Mantiueia 
against  the  Lacedremonians,  the 
Mantineians  were  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  right  wing  or  post  of 
honour,  "because  the  battle  was 
fought  in  their  territory"  (Thucyd. 
v.  67).  Lastly,  the  dome  Aphidnre 
also  belonged  to  the  tribe  ZEantis 
(see  Boeckh,  1.  c.) :  now  the  pole- 
march  Kallimachus  was  an  Aphid- 
ntcan  (Herodot.  vi.  103),  and  Hero- 
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Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their  inarch — a  surprising  effort 
when  we  consider  that  the  total  distance  from  Sparta  to 


dotus  expressly  tells  us,  "the  law 
or  custom  then  stood  among  the 
Athenians,  that  the  polemarch 
Should  have  the  right  wing"— 6  yap 
vifxo?  T6te  E^x2  o8~u>  TOIOI  'AOT]- 
vaiotat,  TOV  itoXs|j.7p^ov  I^itv  xspai; 
TO  3e£i6v  (vi.  111).  Where  the  pole- 
march  stood,  there  his  trihe  would 
belikely  to  stand:  andthe  language 
of  Herodotus  indeed  seems  directly 
to  imply  that  he  identifies  the  tribe 
of  the  polemarch  with  the  pole- 
march  himself — TJYEO|JL^VO'J  ^  T'JUTOU, 
e?-8exo-,To  «b?  <ipi9|j.£'jvT')  oci  tpuXal, 
eyo[jL£vai  a )  .XVjXtov  —  meaning  that  the 
order  of  tribes  began  by  that  of 
the  polemarch  being  in  the  leading 
position,  and  was  then  "taken  up" 
by  the  rest  "in  numerical  sequence" 
— i.  e.  in  the  order  of  their  pry- 
tanising  sequence  for  the  year. 

Here  are  a  concurrence  of  rea- 
sons to  explain  why  the  tribe 
JEantis  had  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  even  though 
it  may  not  have  been  first  in  the 
order  of  prytanising  tribes  for  the 
year.  Boeckh  therefore  is  not  war- 
ranted in  inferring  the  second  of 
these  two  facts  from  the  first. 

The  concurrence  of  these  three 
reasons,  all  in  favour  ot  the  same 
conclusion,  and  all  independent  of 
the  reason  supposed  by  Boeckh, 
appears  to  me  to  have  groat  weight ; 
but  I  regard  the  first  of  the  three, 
even  singly  taken,  as  more  prob- 
able than  his  reason.  If  my  view 
of  the  case  be  correct,  the  sixth 
day  of  Bob'dromion,  the  day  of 
battle  as  given  by  Plutarch,  is  not 
to  be  called  in  question.  Tliat  day 
comes  in  the  second  prytany  of  the 
year,  which  begins  about  the  sixth 
of  Metageitnion,  and  ends  about 
the  twelfth  of  Boedromion,  and 
which  must  in  this  year  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  JEantis.  On 


the  first  or  second  day  of  Boedro- 
mion, the  vote  for  marching  out 
the  army  may  have  passed;  on  the 
sixth  the  battle  was  fought;  both 
during  the  prytany  of  this  tribe. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  carry  these 
reasons  farther  than  the  particular 
case  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  day  of  that 
battle  as  stated  by  Plutarch;  nor 
would  I  apply  them  to  later  periods, 
such  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
is  certain  that  the  army  regulations 
of  Athens  were  considerably  modi- 
fied between  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  well  in  other  matters  as  in  what 
regards  the  polemarch;  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  to 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  in 
that  later  period  the  Athenians 
followed  any  kown  or  perpetual 
rule  in  the  battle  order  of  the 
tribes.  Military  considerations, 
connected  with  the  state  of  the 
particular  army  serving,  must  liavo 
prevented  the  constant  observance 
of  any  rule.  Thus  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  Nikias,  commanding 
the  army  before  Syracuse,  could 
have  been  tied  down  to  any  invari- 
able order  of  battle  among  the 
tribes  to  which  his  hoplites  be- 
longed. Moreover,  the  expedition 
against  Syracuse  lasted  more  than 
one  Attic  year:  can  it  be  believed 
that  jS'ikias,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion from  Athens  of  the  sequence 
in  which  the  pry  tanies  of  the  tribes 
had  been  drawn  by  lot  during  thu 
second  year  of  his  expedition, 
would  bo  compelled  to  marshal  his 
army  in  a  new  battle  order  con- 
formably to  it?  As  the  military 
operations  of  the  Athenians  became 
more  extensive,  they  would  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  such  dispositions 
more  and  more  to  the  general 
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Athens  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  did 
not  arrive,  however,  until  the  battle  had  been  fought  and 
the  Persians  departed.  Curiosity  led  them  to  the  field  of 
Marathon  to  behold  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Persians;  after 
which  they  returned  home,  bestowing  well-merited  praise 
on  the  victors. 

Datis   and  Artaphernes   returned  across  the  JEgean 

with  their  Eretrian  prisoners  to  Asia;  stopping  for  a  short 

e     time  at  the  island  of  Mykonos,  where  discovery 

Return  of  n        p         -u.  -  /•    A       n  •    j       a? 

Datis  to  was  made  of  a  gut  image  or  Apollo  carried  on 
ofsitaiie:ate  as  D0°ty  in  a  Phenician  ship.  Datis  went  him- 
Eretrian  self  to  restore  it  to  Delos,  requesting  the  Deli- 
captives.  ang  t0  carrv  it  back  to  the  Delium  or  temple  of 

serving  in   every   particular  cam-  yet  they  never  coincided  with  each 

paign.     It   may   well    be    douhted  other     exactly    or   long    together, 

•whether  during  the  Peloponnesian  because  the  systems    of  intercala- 

war   any  established  rule  was    ob-  tion    adopted    in     different    cities 

served    in   marshalling   the   tribes  were     different :    there    was    great 

for  batt'e.  irregularity    and    confusion    (Plu- 

One  great  motive  which  induces  tarch,   Aristeides,   c.  19  :  Aristoxe- 

critics  to  maintain  that  the  battle  nus,    Harmon,   ii.    p.  30:    compare 

•was  fought  in  the  Athenian  month  also   K.    F.    Hermann,    Ueber    die 

Metageitnion,   is,  that  that  month  Griechische     Monatskunde,    p.    26, 

coincides  with  the  Spartan  month  27.  Gottingen,  1S44:  and  Boeckh,  ad 

Karneius,    so   that   the    refusal   of  Corp.  Inscript.  T.  i.  p.  734). 

the  Spartans  to   march  before   the  Granting  therefore    that  the  an- 

full    moon    is   construed    to    apply  swergiven  by  the  Spartans  to  Phei- 

only     to   the   peculiar   sanctity   of  dippides  is  to  be  construed,  not  as 

this  last-mentioned  month,  instead  a  general   rule   applicable    to    the 

of  being    a    constant  rule    for  the  whole  year,  but  as  referring  to  the 

whole  year.    I  perfectly  agree  with  particular  month  in  which   it   was 

these  critic?,  that  the  answer  given  given— no   inference  can  be  drawn 

by    the     Spartans    to    the    courier  from  hence  as   to   the   day    of  the 

Pheidippidgs    cannot     be    held    to  battle  of  Marathon,  because  either 

prove  a  regular,  invariable  Spartan  of  the  two  following  suppositions 

maxim,  applicable  throughout  the  is  possible:—!.  The  Spartans  may 

whole  year,  not  to  begin  a  march  have   had   solemnities   on   the  day 

in  the  second  quarter  of  the  moon:  of  the   full   moon,   or   on   the  day 

very  possibly,  as  Boeckh  remarks,  before  it,  in  other  months  besides 

there  may  have  been  some  festival  Karneius;  2.  or  the    full   moon   of 

impending    during    the    particular  the  Spartan  Karneius  may  actually 

month    in    question,    upon    which  have  fallen,  in  the  year  490    B.C., 

the  Spartan    refusal  to  march  was  on  the  fifth  or  sixth   of  the    Attio 

founded.     But  no  inference  can  be  month  Boedromion. 

deduced    from    hence    to    disprove  Dr.  Thirlwall   appears   to    adopt 

the  sixth  of  Boedromion  as  the  day  the  view  of  Boeckh,  but  does   not 

of   the    battle    of    Marathon:     for  add  anything  material   to  the  rea- 

though  the   months    of  every  Gre-  sons  in  its  favour  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol. 

cian  city  were    professedly    lunar,  ii.  Append.  III.  p.  488). 
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Apollo  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Boeotia:  the  Delians  how- 
ever chose  to  keep  the  statue  until  it  was  reclaimed 
from  them  twenty  years  afterwards  by  the  Thebans.  On 
reaching  Asia,  the  Persian  generals  conducted  their  prison- 
ers up  to  the  court  of  Susa  and  into  the  presence  of  Darius. 
Though  he  had  been  vehemently  incensed  against  them 
yet  when  he  saw  them  in  his  power,  his  wrath  abated,  and 
he  manifested  no  desire  to  kill  or  harm  them.  They  were 
planted  at  a  spot  called  Arderikka,  in  the  Kissian  terri- 
tory, one  of  the  resting-places  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  and  about  twenty-six  miles  distant  from  the  latter 
place.  Herodotus  seems  himself  to  have  seen  their  des- 
cendants there  on  his  journey  between  the  two  capitals, 
and  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  to  them  in 
Greek — which  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  made 
some  impression  upon  him,  at  a  spot  distant  by  nearly 
three  months'  journey  from  the  coast  of  Ionia.1 

Happy   would   it   have   been   for  Miltiades  if  he  had 
shared  the  honourable  death  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 

— "animam  exhalasset  opimam" — in  seeking  to  r,n  ,  nf 
i<  ^1  i-  P.L  i  c  j.  i  -r>  •  °  L  <jl°Ty  °f 
fire  the  ships  oi  the  deieated  Persians  at  Miltiades 

Marathon.     The  short  sequel  of  his  history  will  ^blusentb~ 

be  found  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  Mara-  conduct— 

thonian  heroism.  unsuccess- 

His  reputation  had  been  great  before  the  dition 

battle,  and  after  it  the  admiration  and  confid-  p|*0"!^ 

ence    of    his    countrymen    knew    no    bounds,  bad  hurt  of 

These   feelings   reached   such  a  pitch,  that  his  Mlltiades. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  119.  Darius—  itpeot?  triana  in  Gordyene,  which  would 
tTjsKisatT)^  y<i>f'i?  v.otToixtas  EV  a-ra-  be  considerably  higher  up  the  Ti- 
d|A(L  Etu'JToO  T(J>  &'jvo|A7  'Apojpixxa—  gris;  upon  whose  authority  we  do 
ivlay-a  TOO;  'Ep:Tptia<;  xa-oixias  not  know  (Strabo,  xv.  747). 
Aocpeto;,  oi  xou  (liy.pi  e|xso  Et/ov  TTJV  The  many  particulars  which  are 
X^pV  T'/'JT/;;,  'i'j/.ijjov-:;;  -cr,-;  dtp-  given  respecting  the  descendants 
y-nr,;  Y/.<I)330f(.  The  meaning  of  of  these  Eretrians  in  Kissia,  by 
the  word  oTciO|jLO?  is  explained  by  Philostratus  in  his  Life  of  Apollo- 
llerodot.  v.  52.  aTa^s  4to'jTC,'j  is  nius  ofTyana,  as  they  are  alleged 
the  same  as  ata')|j.o-  |"-t7. 31  >.•//•: oc :  the  to  have  stood  even  in  the  first 
particulars  which  Herodotus  re-  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  can- 
counts  about  Arderikka,  and  its  not  be  safely  quoted.  With  all 
remarkable -well  or  pit  of  bitumen,  the  fiction  there  contained,  somo 
salt,  and  oil,  give  every  reason  to  truth  may  perhaps  be  mingled  ; 
believe  that  he  had  himself  stopped  but  we  cannot  discriminate  it 
there.  ( I'hilostratus,  Vit.  Apollon.  i.  c. 
Stn-.ii''  places  the  captive  Ere-  24-30). 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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head  was  turned,  and  he  lost  both  his  patriotism  and  his 
prudence.  He  proposed  to  his  countrymen  to  incur  the 
cost  of  equipping  an  armament  of  seventy  ships  with 
an  adequate  armed  force,  and  to  place  it  altogether  at 
his  discretion;  giving  them  no  intimation  whither  he  intend- 
ed to  go,  but  merely  assuring  them  that  if  they  would 
follow  him,  he  would  conduct  them  to  a  land  where  gold 
was  abundant,  and  thus  enrich  them.  Such  a  promise, 
from  the  lips  of  the  recent  victor  of  Marathon,  was  sufficient. 
The  armament  was  granted,  no  man  except  Miltiades 
knowing  what  was  its  destination.  He  sailed  immediately 
to  the  island  of  Paros,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  sent  in 
a  herald  to  require  from  the  inhabitants  a  contribution  of 
one  hundred  talents,  on  pain  of  entire  destruction.  His 
pretence  for  this  attack  was,  that  the  Parians  had  furnish- 
ed a  trireme  to  Datis  for  the  Persian  fleet  at  Marathon; 
but  his  real  motive  (so  Herodotus  assures,  us  *)  was  vindict- 
ive animosity  against  a  Parian  citizen  named  Lysagoras, 
who  had  exasperated  the  Persian  general  Hydarnes  against 
him.  The  Parians  amused  him  at  first  with  evasions, 
until  they  had  procured  a  little  delay  to  repair  the  defect- 
ive portions  of  their  wall,  after  which  they  set  him  at 
defiance.  In  vain  did  Miltiades  prosecute  hostilities 
against  them  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  days:  he  ravaged 
the  island,  but  his  attacks  made  no  impression  upon  the 
town. 2  Beginning  to  despair  of  success  in  his  military 
operations,  he  entered  into  some  negotiation  (such  at  least 
was  the  tale  of  the  Parians  themselves)  with  a  Parian 
woman  named  Timo,  priestess  or  attendant  in  the  temple 
of  Demeter  near  the  town-gates.  This  woman,  promising 
to  reveal  to  him  a  secret  which  would  place  Paros  in  his 
power,  induced  him  to  visit  by  night  a  temple  to  which  no 
male  person  was  admissible.  Having  leaped  the  exterior 

1  Herodot.  vi.  132.  lr.\s.z  e-l  Hoc-  gave  an  account  of  this  expedition 

pov,  rpossjtv  lyiov  ib?  oi  Rapid  in  several  points  different  from 

SnTjpSav  zpoTspoi  o-pa7syo|A£-joi  Tp'.r,-  Herodotus  which  latter  I  here  fol- 

psi  e;  Mapctbu>va  5(J.i  -rui  Hspir,.  low.  The  authority  of  Herodotus 

TGUTO  (JLEV  ST)  7Tp6o-/T,[xa  TOO  ).c.yo'j  is  preferable  in  every  respect ;  the 

r,v  diTap  Ttva  xai  lyxo-ov  siy;  -roTsi  more  so,  since  Ephorus  gives  his 

Iliplotji  5ii  A'j;ayofi2  TO;  Tuiso),  narrative  as  a  sort  of  explanation 

cov-a  fi-KJi  Flipiov,  StafJaXov'o  (Jiiv  of  the  peculiar  phrase  avotrapid'stv. 

Tpo?  TSipvta  TOv  IIip3r(v.  Explanatory  narratives  of  that 

-  Ephorus  (Fragm.  107,  ed.  Di-  sort  are  usually  little  worthy  of 

dot;  ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Ilipo;)  attention. 
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fence,  he  approached  the  sanctuary;  but  on  coming  near, 
he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror  and  ran  away,  almost  out 
of  his  senses.  On  leaping  the  same  fence  to  get  back,  he 
strained  or  bruised  his  thigh  badly,  and  became  utterly 
disabled.  In  this  melancholy  state  he  was  placed  on  ship- 
board; the  siege  being  raised,  and  the  whole  armament 
returning  to  Athens. 

Vehement  was  the  indignation  both  of  the  armament 
and  of  the  remaining  Athenians  against  Miltiades  on  his 
return.1     Of  this  feeling  Xanthippus,  father  of  D. 
the  great  Perikles,  became  the  spokesman.    He    Of SMii'-e 
impeached  Miltiades  before  the  popular  judica-  ^|dj8t°^ 
ture,  as  having   been   guilty   of  deceiving   the 
people  and  as  having  deserved  the  penalty  of  death.     The 
accused  himself,  disabled  by  his  injured  thigh,  which  even 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  gangrene,  was  unable  to  stand 
or  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  defence.     He  lay  on  his  couch 
before  the  assembled  judges,   while  his  friends   made   the 
best  case  they  could  in  his  behalf.     Defence,  it  appears, 
there  was  none:  all  they  could  do   was   to   appeal   to   his 
previous  services:  they  reminded  the  people  largely  and 
emphatically   of   the    inestimable    exploit    of  Marathon, 


1  Herodot.  vi.  136.  'Af)7]MotToi  SE  EX 
nipii'j  MiXTidoea  aTtovoJTrjcroivTCt  Ia- 
yjj-t  i-i  a-6(jLocai,  01  TE  aXXoi,  xai  (j.a- 
Xi3Ta  SdvQiieitO?  6  'Api'fpovoc4  6, 
Oavatou  u;raY2Yu>v  Ozo  TOV  STJJAON 
Mt'/TiaSsa,  Eoiioxs  TTJC  'ASrjvaiiuv 
ftrAif\f,  EIVEXEV.  MtXTiaSr,?  Si,  OIUTOI; 
IJLE-J  napi<i>v,  oix  irEXoYEETO'  r;v  yap 

dtS'JVtXTOS,    (JJ3TS  ar)T-:0|J.EMO'J    TOO  [XY)pOU. 

npoxEi|jLSvou  6e  KIJTOU  sv  xXivTj,  uzsp- 

OTCOXOYSOVTO     01   91X01,      ~f^    (J-a/Tj?    T3 

t^?    EV   Mocpa9ci)Mt    Y-''°M''1'i'    ~oXXa 
E-ip-EiAv^iAi-jot,  xai  TYJV  AT,|JLMO'J   ottpE- 

ai;'    (b;    4Xll)V    A^lXVO-;     Tc    XOti    -130[|J.E- 


says  that  the  Athenians  passed  a 
vote  to  cast  Miltiades  into  the  ba- 
rathrum (E|i3a).ETv  E'ivj'^iaavTo),  and 
that  the  would  have  been  actually 
thrown  in,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Prytanis,  t,  e.  the  president, 
by  turn  for  that  day,  of  the  pry- 
tanising  senators  and  of  the  Ek- 
klesia.  The  Prytanis  may  perhaps 
have  been  among  those  who  spoke 
to  the  dikastery  on  behalf  of  Mil- 
tiades, deprecating  the  proposition 
made  by  Xanthippus;  but  that  he 
should  have  caused  a  vote  once 
passed  to  be  actually  rescinded, 
is  incredible.  The  Scholiast  on 
Aristeides  (cited  by  Valckenaer 
ad  Herodot.  vi.  136)  reduces  the 
exaggeration  of  Plato  to  somc- 
thi 


itit;  7'J"o;J       '-ij-tov. 
Plato    (Uorgias,    c.    153.    p. 


u  2 
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coming  in  addition  to  his  previous  conquest  of  Lemnos.  The 
assembled  dikasts  or  jurors  showed  their  sense  of  such 
powerful  appeals  by  rejecting'  the  proposition  of  his 
accuser  to  condemn  him  to  death;  but  they  imposed  on 
him  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents  "for  his  iniquity."  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  affirms  that  these  fifty  talents  represented 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  fitting  out  the 
armament.  But  we  may  more  probably  believe,  looking 
to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  dikastery  in  criminal 
cases,  that  fifty  talents  was  the  minor  penalty  actually 
proposed  by  the  defenders  of  Miltiadfis  themselves,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  punishment  of  death. 

In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens,  where  the  punishment 
was  not  fixed  beforehand  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the 
person  accused  was  found  guilty,  it  was  customary  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jurors,  subsequently  and  separately,  the  question 
as  to  amount  of  punishment:  first,  the  accuser  named  the 
penalty  which  he  thought  suitable;  next,  the  accused 
person  was  called  upon  to  name  an  amount  of  penalty  for 
himself,  and  the  jurors  were  constrained  to  take  their 
choice  between  these  two — no  third  gradation  of  penalty 
being  admissible  for  consideration.1  Of  course,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  accused 

1  That  this  was  the  habitual  sometimes  a  greater  latitude  in  ori- 
course  of  Attic  procedure  in  re-  ginating  propositions  for  the 
spect  to  public  indictments,  where-  dikasts  to  vote  upon.  It  is  to  be 
ever  a  positive  amount  of  penalty  recollected  that  these  dikasts  were 
was  not  previously  determined,  several  hundred,  sometimes  even 
appears  certain.  See  Plainer,  Pro-  more,  in  number— that  there  was 
zess  und  Klagen  bei  den  Attikern,  no  discussion  or  deliberation 
Abschn.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  201 ,  Heffter,  among  them— and  that  it  was  ab- 
Die  Athenaische  Gerichtsverfas-  s<  lutely  necessary  for  some  dis- 
eung,  p.  334.  Meier  and  Schb'mann  tinct  proposition  to  be  laid  before 
(Der  Attische  Prozess,  b.  iv.  p.  them  to  take  a  vote  upon.  In  re- 
725)  maintain  that  any  one  of  the  gard  to  some  offences,  the  law 
dikasts  might  propose  a  third  mea-  expressly  permitted  what  was  call- 
sure  of  penalty,  distinct  from  that  ed  a  TCp03Tt(jLr(pLa  ;  that  is,  after 
proposed  by  the  accuser  as  well  the  dikasts  had  pronounced  the 
as  the  accused  In  respect  to  pub-  full  penalty  demanded  by  the  ac- 
lic  indictments,  this  opinion  ap-  cuser,  any  other  citizen,  who 
pears  decidedly  incorrect  ,  but  thought  the  penalty  so  imposed 
where  the  sentence  to  be  pronoun-  insufficient,  might  call  for  a  cer- 
ced  involved  a  compensation  for  tain  limited  amount  of  additional 
private  wrong  and  an  estimate  of  penalty,  and  require  the  dikastg 
damages,  we  cannot  so  clearly  de-  to  vote  upon  it— ay  or  no.  The 
terrnine  whether  there  was  not  votes  of  the  dikasts  were  given 
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party   to   name,    even    in  his  own  case,  some  real  and 
serious  penalty — somethingwhich  thejurors  might  be  likely 
to  deem  not  wholly  inadequate  to  his  crime  just  proved; 
for  if  he  proposed  some  penalty  only  trifling,  he  drove 
them  to  prefer  the   heavier  sentence  recom-    He  is  fined 
mended  by  his  opponent.     Accordingly,  in  the   ^f^on'd 
case  "of  Miltiades,  his  friends,  desirous  of  in-   —  the  fine 
ducing  the  jurors  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the   w^ffson 
punishment  of  death,  proposed  a  fine  of  fifty   Kimon. 
talents   as   the   self-assessed  penalty    of  the   defendant; 

by  depositing  pebbles  in  two  casks,  upon  the  accuser  voluntarily  to 
under  certain  arrangements  of  de-  abate  something  of  the  penalty 
tail.  which  he  had  at  first  named.  The 
The  i'fil)-*  Ti|iT]T6c;,  8txT)  TIIATITOI;,  accuser  might  probably  do  this, 
or  trial  including  this  separate  if  he  saw  that  the  dikasts  were 
admeasurement  of  penalty— as  dia-  not  likely  to  go  along  with  that 
tinguished  from  the  Six?]  a-iii^-o?,  first  proposition. 
or  tritjl  where  the  penalty  was  In  one  particular  case,  of  im- 
predetermined,  and  where  there  mortal  memory,  that  which  Platner 
was  no  Tt(iT)3i?,  or  vote  of  admea-  contemplates  actually  did  happen ; 
gurement  of  penalty — is  an  import-  and  the  death  of  Sokrates  was  the 
ant  line  of  distinction  in  the  sub-  effect  of  it.  Sokrates,  having  been 
jec'-matter  of  Attic  procedure;  found  guilty,  only  by  a  small  ma- 
and  the  practice  of  calling  on  the  jority  of  votes  among  the  dikasts, 
accused  party,  after  having  been  was  called  upon  to  name  a  penalty 
pronounced  guilty,  to  impose  upon  upon  himself,  in  opposition  to 
himself  a  counter-penalty  or  under-  that  of  death  urged  by  Meletus. 
penalty  (avTiTijjiaaflai  or  uro-  |Aaa-  He  was  in  vain  entreated  by  his 
fiai)  in  contrast  with  that  named  friends  to  name  a  fine  of  some 
by  the  accuser,  was  a  convenient  tolerable  amount,  -which  they 
e?;pedient  for  bringing  the  ques-  would  at  once  have  paid  in  his 
tion  to  a  substantive  vote  of  the  behalf;  but  he  would  hardly  be 
dikasts.  Sometimes  accused  per-  prevailed  upon  to  name  any  pen- 
sons  found  it  convenient  to  name  alty  at  all,  affirming  that  lie  had 
very  large  penalties  on  themselves,  deserved  honour  rather  than  pun- 
in  order  to  escape  a  capital  ishment;  at  last  he  named  a  fine 
sentence  invoked  by  the  accuser  so  small  in  amount,  as  to  be  re- 
(soe  DCmosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  ally  tantamount  to  an  acquittal, 
c.  34.  p.  743  R.I.  Nor  was  there  Indeed,  Xenophon  states  that  he 
any  fear  (as  Platner  imagines)  would  not  name  any  counterpen- 
that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  alty  at  all;  and  in  the  speech  as- 
dikasts  would  be  left  under  the  cribed  to  him,  he  contended  that 
necessity  of  choosing  between  an  he  had  even  merited  the  signal 
extravagant  penalty  and  some-  honour  of  a  public  maintenance 
thing  merely  nominal;  for  the  in-  in  the  Prytaneium  (Plato,  Apol. 
terest  of  the  accused  party  himself  Sok.  c.  27  ;  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok.  23; 
would  prevent  this  from  happen-  Diogen.  Laert  .  ii.  41).  Plato  and 
ing.  Sometimes  we  see  him  en-  Xenophon  do  not  agree  ;  but  ta- 
deavouring  by  entreatiesto  prevail  king  the  two  together,  it  would 
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and  perhaps  they  may  have  stated,  as  an  argument 
in  the  case,  that  such  a  sum  would  suffice  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  expedition.  The  fine  was  imposed,  but  Mil- 
tiades did  not  live  to  pay  it:  his  injured  limb  mortified, 
and  he  died,  leaving  the  fine  to  be  paid  by  his  son  Kimon. 
According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,I)iodorus,  and  Plutarch, 
he  was  put  in  prison,  after  having  been  fined,  and  there 
died. !  But  Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  imprisonment, 
nor  does  the  fact  appear  to  me  probable:  he  would  hardly 
have  omitted  to  notice  it,  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 
Immediate  imprisonment  of  a  person  fined  by  the  dikastery, 
until  his  fine  was  paid,  was  not  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  Athenian  procedure,  though  there  were  particular 
cases  in  which  such  aggravation  was  added.  Usually  a 
certain  time  was  allowed  for  payment,2  before  absolute 


seem  that  he  must  have  named  a 
very  small  fine.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  tenor  of  his  de- 
fence, caused  the  dikasts  to  vote 
for  the  proposition  of  MelStus. 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Miltiades,  c. 
7;  and  Kimon,  c.  1;  Plutarch,  Ki- 
mon, c.  4;  Diodorus,  Fragment, 
lib.  x.  All  these  authors  probably 
drew  from  the  same  original  foun- 
tain ;  perhaps  Ephorus  (see  Marx 
ad  Ephori  Fragmenta,  p.  212)  ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
^Respecting  the  alleged  imprison- 
ment of  Kimon,  however,  they 
must  have  copied  from  different 
authorities,  for  their  statements 
are  all  different.  Diodorus  states, 
thatKimon  put  himself  voluntarily 
into  prison  after  his  father  had 
died  there,  because  he  was  not 
permitted  on  any  other  condition 
to  obtain  the  body  of  his  deceased 
father  for  burial.  Cornelius  Xepos 
affirms  that  he  was  imprisoned,  as 
being  legally  liable  to  the  state 
for  the  unpaid  fine  of  his  father. 
Lastly,  Plutarch  does  not  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  put  into 
prison  at  all.  Many  of  the  Latin 
writers  follow  the  statement  of 
Diodorus  :  see  the  citations  in  Bos's 


note  on  the  above  passage  of  Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  the  account  of  Plutarch 
as  the  true  one.  Kimon  neither 
was,  nor  could  be,  in  prison,  by 
the  Attic  law,  for  an  unpaid  fine 
of  his  father  ;  but  after  his  father's 
death,  he  became  liable  for  tho 
fine,  in  the  sense — that  he  remain- 
ed disfranchised  (aTifj-oc;)  and  ex- 
cluded from  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
until  the  fine  was  paid:  see  De- 
mosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  46.  p. 
762  E. 

2  See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  13.  p.  390 
Engl.  Transl.  (vol.  i.  p.  420  Germ.)  j 
Meier  und  Schomann,  Attisch. 
Prozess,  p.  744.  Dr.  Thirlwall 
takes  a  different  view  of  this  point, 
with  which  I  cannot  concur  (Hist. 
Gr.  vol.  iii.  Append.  II.  p.  48s); 
though  his  general  remarks  on  the 
trial  of  Miltiades  are  just  and  ap- 
propriate (ch.  xiv.  p.  273). 

Cornelius  Nepos  (MiltiadSs,  c. 
8;  Kimon,  c.  3)  says  that  the  mis- 
conduct connected  with  Paros  was 
only  a  pretence  with  the  Athenians 
for  punishing  Miltiades;  their  real 
motive  (he  affirms)  was  envy  and 
fear,  the  same  feelings  which  die- 
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execution  was  resorted  to;  though  the  person  under  sen- 
tence became  disfranchised  and  excluded  from  all  political 
rights,  from  the  very  instant  of  his  condemnation  as  a 
public  debtor,  until  the  fine  was  paid.  Now  in  the  in- 
stance of  Miltiades,  the  lamentable  condition  of  his  wounded 
thigh  rendered  escape  impossible — so  that  there  would  be 
no  special  motive  for  departing  from  the  usual  practice, 
and  imprisoning  him  forthwith:  moreover  if  he  was  not 
imprisoned  forthwith,  he  would  not  be  imprisoned  at  all, 
since  he  cannot  have  lived  many  days  after  his  trial. l  To 
carry  away  the  suffering  general  in  his  couch,  incapable  of 
raising  himself  even  to  plead  for  his  own  life,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dikasts  to  a  prison — would  not  only  have  been 
a  needless  severity,  but  could  hardly  have  failed  to  imprint 
itself  on  the  sympathies  and  the  memory  of  all  the  beholders ; 
so  that  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  hear  and 
mention  it,  if  it  had  really  occurred.  I  incline  to  believe 
therefore  that  Miltiades  died  at  home.  All  accounts  con- 
cur in  stating  that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which 
already  disabled  him  even  at  the  moment  of  his  trial,  and 
that  his  son  Kimon  paid  the  fifty  talents  after  his  death. 
If  he  could  pay  them,  probably  his  father  could  have  paid 
them  also.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that 
there  was  no  imprisonment — for  nothing  but  non-payment 
could  have  sent  him  to  prison:  and  to  rescue  the  suffering 
Miltiades  from  being  sent  thither,  would  have  been  the 
first  and  strongest  desire  of  all  sympathizing  friends. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Marathon. 
The  last  act  of  it  produces  an  impression  so   Reflections 
mournful,  and  even  shocking — his  descent,  from   on  the 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  to  defeat,  mean  tamper-   ven^uMs*^ 
ing  with  a  temple-servant,  mortal  bodily  hurt,    the  life  of 
undefended  ignominy,  and  death  under  a  sen-   Mlltiad6s- 
tence  of  heavy  fine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared — that 
readers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not  been  satisfied  with- 
out finding  some  one  to  blame  for  it:  we  must  except  Hero- 
dotus, our  original  authority,  who  recounts  the  transaction 

tated  the  ostracism  of  Kimon.  How  which  was  dictated  by  fear,  was  a 

little  there  is  to  justify  this  fancy,  temporary  banishment. 

may  be  seen  even  from  the  nature  '  The  interval  between  his  trial  and 

of  the  punishment  inflicted.    Fear  his  decease  is  expressed  in  Herodo- 

would     have     prompted    them     to  tus  (vi.  136)  by  the  difference  between 

send  away  ur  put  to  death  Miltia-  the  present  participle  <TT]RC|JLSVGU  and 

dSs,  not  to  fine  him.  The  ostracism,  the  past  participle  aai:srro«Too(X7]pou. 
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without  dropping  a  hint  of  blame  against  any  one.  To 
speak  ill  of  the  people,  as  Machiavel  has  long  ago  observed,  l 
is  a  strain  in  which  every  one  at  all  times,  even  under  a 
democratical  government,  indulges  with  impunity  and  with- 
out provoking  any  opponent  to  reply.  In  this  instance, 
the  hard  fate  ofMiltiades  has  been  imputed  to  the  vices  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  democracy  —  it  has  been  cited  in 
proof,  partly  of  their  fickleness,  partly  of  their  ingratitude. 
But  however  s.uch  blame  may  serve  to  lighten  the  mental 
sadness  arising  from  a  series  of  painful  facts,  it  will  not  be 
found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those  facts  a  reasonable  cri- 
ticism. 

What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians  on  this 
occasion  is  nothing  more  than  a  rapid  and  decisive  change 
in  their  estimation  of  Miltiades;  unbounded  admiration 
Fickleness  passing  at  once  into  extreme  wrath.  To  censure 
and  ingra-  them  for  fickleness  is  here  an  abuse  of  terms; 
imputed  such  a  change  in  their  opinion  was  the  un- 
to the  Athe-  avoidable  result  of  his  conduct.  His  behaviour 

mans—  now     •       .,1  T»-  <•  -n  T_ 

far  they        m   the  expedition  of  Jraros  was  as  reprehen- 


deaerve  the  gible  as  at  Marathon  it  had  been  meritorious, 
and  the  one  succeeded  immediately  after  the 
other;  what  else  could  ensue  except  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  Athenian  feelings?  He  had  employed  his  prodi- 
gious ascendency  over  their  minds  to  induce  them  to  fol- 
low him  without  knowing  whither,  in  the  confidence  of 
an  unknown  booty:  he  had  exposed  their  lives  and  wasted 
their  substance  in  wreaking  a  private  grudge:  in  addition 
to  the  shame  of  an  unprincipled  project,  comes  the  con- 
structive shame  of  not  having  succeeded  in  it.  Without 
doubt,  such  behaviour,  coming  from  a  man  whom  they  ad- 
mired to  excess,  must  have  produced  a  violent  and  painful 
revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  The  idea  of 
having  lavished  praise  and  confidence  upon  a  person  who 
forthwith  turns  it  to  an  unworthy  purpose,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  torments  of  the  human  bosom;  and  we  may  easily 
understand  that  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  displeasure 
would  be  aggravated  by  this  reactionary  sentiment  without 
accusing  the  Athenians  of  fickleness.  If  an  officer,  whose 

1  Machiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  paura,  e  liberamente  ancora  mentie 

Livio,  cap.  85.    "L1    opinione  con-  che  regnano  :  dei  principi  si  parla 

tro    ai   popoli   nasce,    perche    dei  sempre  con   mille  timori  e   mille 

popoli    ciascun    dice    male    senza  rispetti." 
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conduct  had  been  such  as  to  merit  the  highest  encomiums, 
comes  on  a  sudden  to  betray  his  trust,  and  manifests  cow- 
ardice or  treachery  in  a  new  and  important  undertaking 
confided  to  him,  are  we  to  treat  the  general  in  command 
as  fickle,  because  his  opinion  as  well  as  his  conduct  under- 
goes an  instantaneous  revolution — which  will  be  all  the 
more  vehement  in  proportion  to  his  previous  esteem?  The 
question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  there  be  sufficient 
ground  for  such  a  change;  and  in  the  case  of  Miltiades, 
that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the 
Athenians,  this  last-mentioned  point — sufficiency  of  reason 
— stands  tacitly  admitted.  It  is  conceded  that  Miltiades 
deserved  punishment  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
Parian  expedition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  maintained  that 
gratitude  for  his  previous  services  at  Marathon  ought  to 
have  exempted  him  from  punishment.  But  the  sentiment, 
upon  which,  after  all,  this  exculpation  rests,  will  not  bear 
to  be  drawn  out  and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  cogent  or  justi- 
fying reason.  For  will  any  one  really  contend,  that  a  man 
who  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  public,  is  to  receive 
in  return  a  licence  of  unpunished  misconduct  for  the  future? 
Is  the  general,  who  has  earned  applause  by  eminent  skill 
and  important  victories,  to  be  recompensed  by  being  allow- 
ed the  liberty  of  betraying  his  trust  afterwards,  and  ex- 
posing his  country  to  peril,  without  censure  or  penalty? 
This  is  what  no  one  intends  to  vindicate  deliberately;  yet 
a  man  must  be  prepared  to  vindicate  it,  when  he  blames 
the  Athenians  for  ingratitude  towards  Miltiades.  For  if 
all  that  be  meant  is,  that  gratitude  for  previous  services 
ought  to  pass,  not  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  subsequent  crime, 
but  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  measurement  of 
the  penalty,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  so  reckoned  in  the 
Athenian  treatment  of  Miltiades.  t  His  friends  had  nothing 

1  Machiavel  will  not  even  admit  He  lays  down  this  position  in  dis- 

so  much  as  this,   in  the   clear  and  cussing  the  conduct  of  the  Romans 

forcible  statement  which   he  gives  towards     the     victorious     survivor 

of  the    question    here    alluded  to:  of    the     three    Horatii,     after    the 

he  contends  that  the  man  who  has  battle    with    the     Curiatii — '-Erano 

rendered    services  ought    to  be  re-  stati  i    meriti    di  Orazio     grandis- 

compensed    for  them,    but   that  he  simi,  avendo  con  la  sua  virtu  vinti 

ou^ht   to    bo    punished    for   subse-  i  Curiazi.     Era   stato    il    fallo    ?'.io 

quent  crime  just  as  if  the  previous  atroce,    avendo    morto   la    sciella. 

services    had    not    been    rendered.  Nomlimeno  dispiacque    tanto  tale 
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whatever  to  urge,  against  the  extreme  penalty  proposed 
by  his  accuser,  except  these  previous  services — which  in- 
fluenced the  dikasts  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  inflict 
the  lighter  punishment  instead  of  the  heavier.  Now  the 
whole  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  consisted  in  a  fine 
which  certainly  was  not  beyond  his  reasonable  means  of 
paying,  or  of  prevailing  upon  friends  to  pay  for  him — since 
his  son  Kimon  actually  did  pay  it.  Those  who  blame  the 
Athenians  for  ingratitude,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
maintain  the  doctrine,  that  previous  services  are  to  pass  as 
full  acquittal  for  future  crime,  have  no  other  ground  left 
except  to  say  that  the  fine  was  too  high;  that  instead  of 
being  fifty  talents,  it  ought  to  have  been  no  more  than 
forty,  thirty,  twenty,  or  ten  talents.  Whether  they  are 
right  in  this,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce:  if  the 
amount  was  named  on  behalf  of  the  accused  party,  the 
dikastery  had  no  legal  power  of  diminishing  it;  but  it  is 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  question  actually  lies, 
when  transferred  from  the  province  of  sentiment  to  that 
of  reason.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  death  of  Miltia- 
des  arose  neither  from  his  trial  nor  his  fine,  but  from  the 
hurt  in  his  thigh. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian  popular 
•juries  really  amounts  to  this — that  in  trying  a 

Usual  tern-    J  -i      c  i.  c      I.L     .1 

per  of  the  person  accused  of  present  crime  or  tauit,  they 

^ie°ia?  were  apt  to  confine  themselves  too  strictly  and 

estimating  exclusively  to  the  particular  matter  of  charge, 

previous  either  forgetting,  or  making  too  little  account 

services.  ,.  ,3.  1-11  •    i  j.  i  i         j 

oi,  past  services  which  he  might  have  rendered. 

omicidio   ai   Romani,  che   lo   con-  cancelld  i  demeriti   con    gli  meriti 

dussero    a    disputare    della    vita,  dei  suoi  cittadini:    ma   avendo  or- 

non    ostante   che    gli   meriti    suoi  dinati  i  premi  ad  una  huona  opera, 

fussero    tanto    grandi  e   si   freschi.  o    le    pene    ad    una     cattiva,     ed 

La    qual    cosa,    a   chi    superficial-  avendo     premiato     uno    per    aver 

mente    la    considerasse ,    parrebbe  bene    operate,    se    quel    medesimo 

uno    esempio  d'  ingratitudiue   po-  opera  dipoi  male,  lo  gastiga  senzfc 

polare.    Nondimeno  chi  lo  esami-  avere    riguardo     alcuno     alle    sue 

nera,  meglio,    e  con   migliore  con-  buone    opere.      E    quando     quest! 

siderazioue   ricercherS,   quali   deb-  ordini    sono    bene    osservati,    una 

bono    essere    gli    ordini    delle   re-  citti     vive    libera    molto    tempo : 

publiche,    biasimeri    quel   popolo  altrimenti  sempre  rovineri  presto, 

piuttosto  per  averlo  assohito,   che  Perche  se,  ad  un  cittadino  che  atbia 

per  averlo   voluto   condannare :    e  fatto  qualche   egregia   opera  per  la 

la  ragione  e   questa,    che   nessuna  citta,  si  aggiunge   oltre   alia   ripu- 

republica  bene  ordinata,  non  mai  tatione,  che  quella  cosa  gli  arreca, 
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"Whoever  imagines  that  such  was  the  habit  of  Athenian 
dikasts,  must  have  studied  the  orators  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. Their  real  defect  was  the  very  opposite:  they  were 
too  much  disposed  to  wander  from  the  special  issue  before 
them,  and  to  be  affected  by  appeals  to  previous  services 
and  conduct,  i  That  which  an  accused  person  at  Athens 
usually  strives  to  produce  is,  an  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  dikasts  favourable  to  his  general  character  and  be- 
haviour: of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation  of 
his  accuser  as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  never  fails  also  to  re- 
mind them  emphatically,  how  well  he  has  performed  his 
general  duties  of  a  citizen — how  many  times  he  has  served 
in  military  expeditions — how  many  trierarchies  and  litur- 
gies he  has  performed,  and  performed  with  splendid  effi- 
ciency. In  fact,  the  claim  of  an  accused  person  to  acquittal 
is  made  to  rest  too  much  on  his  prior  services,  and  too  little 
upon  innocence  or  justifying  matter  as  to  the  particular 
indictment.  When  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  orators, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  indisposition  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  special  issue  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  of  the  assembled  dikasts  at  Athens.  It  is 
one  which  we  should  naturally  expect  from  a  body  of 
private,  non-professional  citizens  assembled  forthe  occasion 
— and  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  the  system  of  jury- 
trial  everywhere;  but  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  in- 
gratitude, or  habitual  insensibility  to  prior  services,  for 
which  they  have  been  so  often  denounced. 

The  fate  of  Miltiades,  then,  so  far  from  illustrating 
either  the  fickleness  or  the  ingratitude  of  his   Tendency 
countrymen,  attests  their  just  appreciation  of  °f  eminent 
deserts.   It  also  illustrates  another  moral,  of  no   biTcor3- 
small  importance  to  the  right  comprehension  of  rupted  by 
Grecian  affairs ; — it  teaches  us  the  painful  lesson,   s 

una  audacia  e  confidenza  di  potere  — a  popular  government  or  a  king?" 

senza  temer  pena,  far  qualche  opera  he   thinks  that   the   latter  is  more 

non    buona ,     diventerct    in     breve  open   to   it.     Compare    chap.   59  of 

tempo  tanto    insolente,    ehe    ai  ri-  'the    same    work,  where    he    again 

solvera    ogni   civilta." — Machiavel,  supports  a  similar  opinion. 

Discorsi  sop.  Tit.  Livio,  c.  24.  M.    Sismondi    also    observes,   in 

1  Machiavel,  in  the  twenty-ninth  speaking   of  the   long   attachment 

chapter    of   his    Discorsi  sopra  T.  of  the  city  of  Pisa  to  the  cause  of 

Livio,     examines      the     question,  the  Emperors  and  to  the  Grhibelin 

"Which   of  the   two  is  more  open  party — "Pise     montra     dans    plus 

to  the  charge  of  being  ungrateful  d'une   occasion,  par  sa  Constance 
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how  perfectly  maddening  were  the  effects  of  a  copious 
draught  of  glory  on  the  temperament  of  an  enterprising 
and  ambitious  Greek.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
rapid  transition,  in  the  course  of  about  one  week,  from 
Athenian  terror  before  the  battle  to  Athenian  exultation 
after  it,  must  have  produced  demonstrations  towards 
Hiltiades  such  as  were  never  paid  towards  any  other  man 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  un- 
measured admiration  unseated  his  rational  judgement.  His 
mind  became  abandoned  to  the  reckless  impulses  of  in- 
solence, and  antipathy,  and  rapacity; — that  distempered 
state,  for  which  (according  to  Grecian  morality)  the  re- 
tributive Nemesis  was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  which  in  his 
case  she  visited  with  a  judgement  startling  in  its  rapidity 
as  well  as  terrible  in  its  amount.  Had  Miltiades  been  the 
same  man  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  he  became  after 
it,  the  battle  might  probably  have  turned  out  a  defeat  in- 
stead of  a  victory.  Demosthenes  indeed,  t  in  speaking  of 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  political  leaders  in  his  own  time, 
and  the  profuse  rewards  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  people, 
pointed  in  contrast  to  the  house  of  Miltiades  as  being 
noway  more  splendid  than  that  of  a  private  man.  But 
though  Miltiades  might  continue  to  live  in  a  modest 
establishment,  he  received  from  his  countrymen  marks  of 
admiration  and  deference  such  as  were  never  paid  to  any 
citizen  before  or  after  him;  and,  after  all,  admiration  and 
deference  constitute  the  precious  essence  of  popular  reward. 
Xo  man  except  Miltiades  ever  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  and  say — "Give  me  a  fleet  of  ships: 
do  not  ask  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  them,  but  only 
follow  me,  and  I  will  enrich  you."  Herein  we  may  read 
the  unmeasured  confidence  which  the  Athenians  placed  in 
their  victorious  general,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of  a  lead- 
ing Greek  to  bear  it  without  mental  depravation;  while  we 
learn  from  it  to  draw  the  melancholy  inference,  that  one 
result  of  success  was  to  make  the  successful  leader  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community.  "NVe  shall 

a    supporter   la    cause    des  empe-  seul    homme." — (Histoire    des    Re- 

reurs  au  milieu  des  revers,combien  publ.   Italiennes,   ch.    xiii.  torn.  ii. 

la    reconnoissance    lie    un    peuple  p.  302). 

libre  d'une  maniere  plus  puissante  '  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  III.  c.  9. 

et  plus  durable  qu'elle  ne  sauroit  p.  35  B. 
Her    le    peuple    gouveme    par  un 
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presently  be  called  upon  to  observe  the  same  tendency  in 
the  case  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  and  even  in  that  of  the 
Athenian  Themistokles. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  reckless  aspirations  of 
Miltiades  did  not  take  a  turn  more  noxious  to  Athens  than 
the  comparatively  unimportant  enterprise  against  Paros. 
For  had  he  sought  to  acquire  dominion  and  gratify  antipa- 
thies against  enemies  at  home,  instead  of  directing  his  blow 
against  a  Parian  enemy,  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
country  might  have  been  seriously  endangered.  Of  the 
despots  who  gained  power  in  Greece,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion began  by  popular  conduct  and  by  rendering  good 
service  to  their  fellow-citizens:  having  first  earned  public 
gratitude,  they  abused  it  for  purposes  of  their  own  ambition. 
There  was  far  greater  danger,  in  a  Grecian  community,  of 
dangerous  excess  of  gratitude  towards  a  victorious  soldier, 
than  of  deficiency  in  that  sentiment.  The  person  thus 
exalted  acquired  a  position  such  that  the  community  found 
it  difficult  afterwards  to  shake  him  off.  Now  there  is  a 
disposition  almost  universal  among  writers  and  readers  to 
side  with  an  individual,  especially  an  eminent  individual, 
against  the  multitude.  Accordingly  those  who  under  such 
circumstances  suspect  the  probable  abuse  of  an  exalted 
position,  are  denounced  as  if  they  harboured  an  unworthy 
jealousy  of  superior  abilities;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
largest  analogies  of  the  Grecian  character  justified  that 
suspicion,  and  required  the  community  to  take  precautions 
against  the  corrupting  effects  of  their  own  enthusiasm. 
There  is  no  feature  which  more  largely  pervades  the  im- 
pressible Grecian  character,  than  a  liability  to  be  intoxi- 
cated and  demoralised  by  success:  there  was  no  fault  from 
which  so  few  eminent  Greeks  were  free:  there  was  hardly 
any  danger,  against  which  it  was  at  once  so  necessary  and 
so  difficult  for  the  Grecian  governments  to  take  security — 
especially  the  democracies,  where  the  manifestations  of 
enthusiasm  were  always  the  loudest.  Such  is  the  real 
explanation  of  those  charges  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  Grecian  democracies,  that  they  came  to  hate  and  ill-treat 
previous  benefactors.  The  history  of  Miltiades  illustrates 
it  in  a  manner  no  less  pointed  than  painful. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  fickleness,  which  has 
been  so  largely  imputed  to  the  Athenian  democracy  in 
their  dealings  with  him,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reasonable 
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change  of  opinion  on  the  best  grounds:  nor  can  it  be 
in  what  sa^  ^at  fickleness  was  in  any  case  an  attri- 
sense  it  is  bute  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  is  a  well- 
rfcHeness  known  fact,  that  feelings,  or  opinions,  or  modes 
is  an  of  judging,  which  have  once  obtained  footing 

orthe1*0  among  a  large  number  of  people,  are  more  lasting 
Athenian  and  unchangeable  than  those  which  belong 
democracy.  on}v  ^0  one  or  a  few.  insomuch  that  the  judge- 
ments and  actions  of  the  many  admit  of  being  more  clearly 
understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more  certainly  predicted  as 
to  the  future.  If  we  are  to  predicate  any  attribute  of  the 
multitude,  it  will  rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity  than 
undue  fickleness.  There  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course 
of  this  history  to  prove  that  the  Athenian  people  changed 
their  opinions,  on  insufficient  grounds,  more  frequently 
than  an  unresponsible  one  or  few  would  have  changed. 

But  there  were  two  circumstances  in  the  working  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  which  imparted  to  it  anappearance 
of  greater  fickleness,  without  the  reality: — First,  that  the 
manifestations  and  changes  of  opinion  were  all  open,  undis- 
guised, and  noisy:  the  people  gave  utterance  to  their  present 
impression,  whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  frankness;  if  their 
opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame  or  scruple 
in  avowing  it :  Secondly — and  this  is  a  point  of  capital 
importance  in  the  working  of  democracy  generally — the 
present  impression,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  merely 
undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had  a  tendency 
to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from  their 
habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assem- 
blages, the  well-known  effect  of  which  is,  to  inflame  senti- 
ment in  every  man's  bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a  sympa- 
thising circle  of  neighbours.  Whatever  the  sentiment 
might  be,  fear,  ambition,  cupidity,  wrath,  compassion,  piety, 
patriotic  devotion,  &c. ; »  and  whether  well-founded  or  ill- 

1  This  is  the  general  truth,  -which  dotus,    iii.  81.     d>9esi   SE  (6  SrjiAoO 

ancient  authors  often    state,    both  EJXTISJUJV  TO  Tp^YJJ-ctTct  avsu  vou,  y,si- 

partially,  and  in  exaggerated  terms  p.ip6(p  -roTa^u)  ixeXot. 

as    to    degree: —  «HJCO    est    natura  It  is   remarkable   that  Aristotle, 

multitudinia  (says  Livy) ;   aut  hu-  in  his  Politica,   takes  little  or  no 

militer  servit  aut  superbe  domina-  notice  of  this  attribute  belonging 

tur."     Again,    Tacitus  — "^ihil    in  to  every  numerous  assembly.    He 

vulgo  modicum;    terrere,  ni  pave-  seems  rather   to    reason   as   if    the 

ant;     ubi      pertimuerint,    impune  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  mul- 

contemni."    (Annal.   i.  29.)    Hero-  titude  was  represented  by  the  sum 
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founded — it  was  constantly  influenced  more  or  less  by  such 
intensifying  cause.  This  is  a  defect  which  of  course  belongs 
in  a  certain  degree  to  all  exercise  of  power  by  numerous 
bodies,  even  though  they  be  representative  bodies — especial- 
ly when  the  character  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
comparatively  sedate  and  slow  to  move,  like  the  English, 
is  quick,  impressible,  and  fiery,  like  Greeks  or  Italians; 
but  it  operated  far  more  powerfully  on  the  self-acting 
Demos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx.  It  was  in  fact  the  con- 
stitutional malady  of  the  democracy,  of  which  the  people 
were  themselves  perfectly  sensible — as  I  shall  show  here- 
after from  the  securities  which  they  tried  to  provide  against 
it — but  which  no  securities  could  ever  wholly  eradicate. 
Frequency  of  public  assemblies,  far  from  aggravating  the 
evil,  had  a  tendency  to  lighten  it.  The  people  thus  became 
accustomed  to  hear  and  balance  many  different  views  as  a 
preliminary  to  ultimate  j udgement ;  they  contracted  p ersonal 
interest  and  esteem  for  a  numerous  class  of  dissentient 
speakers;  and  they  even  acquired  a  certain  practical  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  liability  to  error.  Moreover  the 
diffusion  of  habits  of  public  speaking,  by  means  of  the 
sophists  and  the  rhetors,  whom  it  has  been  so  much  the 
custom  to  disparage,  tended  in  the  same  direction — to 
break  the  unity  of  sentiment  among  the  listening  crowd, 
to  multiply  separate  judgements,  and  to  neutralise  the  con- 
tagion of  mere  sympathising  impulse.  There  were 
important  deductions,  still  farther  assisted  by  the  superior 
taste  and  intelligence  of  the  Athenian  people  :  but  still  the 
inherent  malady  remained — excessive  and  misleading  inten- 
sity of  present  sentiment.  It  was  this  which  gave  such 
inestimable  value  to  the  ascendency  of  Perikles,  as  depicted 
by  Thucydides:  his  hold  on  the  people  was  so  firm,  that 
he  could  always  speak  with  effect  against  excess  of  the 
reigning  tone  of  feeling.  "When  Perikles  (says  the  historian) 
saw  the  people  in  a  state  of  unreasonable  and  insolent 
confidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to  cow  them  into  alarm;  when 

total  of  each  man's  separate  intel-  judging  jointly  and  judging  sepa- 
liaence  in  all  the  individuals  com-  rately:  I  do  not  indeed  observe 
posing  it  (Polit.  iii.  fi.  4.  10.  12),  that  such  omission  leads  him  into 
just  as  the  property  of  the  multi-  any  positive  mistake,  but  it  occurs 
tmle,  taken  collectively,  would  be  in  some  cases  calculated  to  sur- 
greater  than  that  of  the  few  rich,  prise  113,  and  where  the  difference- 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the,  difference  here  adverted  to  is  important  to 
between  a  number  of  individuals  notice;  gee  Politic,  iii.  10.  o,  6. 
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again  they  were  in  groundless  terror,  he  combated  it,  and 
brought  them  back  to  confidence."  1  We  shall  find  Demos- 
thenes, with  far  inferior  ascendency,  employed  in  the  same 
honourable  task.  The  Athenian  people  often  stood  in 
need  of  such  correction,  but  unfortunately  did  not  always 
find  statesmen,  at  once  friendly  and  commanding,  to  admi- 
nister it. 

These  two  attributes,  then,  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
democracy;  first,  their  sentiments  of  every  kind  were 
manifested  loudly  and  openly;  next,  their  sentiments  tended 
to  a  pitch  of  great  present  intensity.  Of  course,  therefore, 
when  they  changed,  the  change  of  sentiment  stood  prominent 
and  forced  itself  upon  every  one's  notice — being  a  transition 
from  one  strong  sentiment  past  to  another  strong  sentiment 
present.2  And  it  was  because  such  alterations,  when  they 
did  take  place,  stood  out  so  palpably  to  remark,  that  the 
Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  imputa- 
tion of  fickleness:  for  it  is  not  at  all  true  (I  repeat)  that 
changes  of  sentiment  were  more  frequently  produced  in 
them  by  frivolous  or  insufficient  causes,  than  changes  of 
sentiment  in  other  governments. 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  65.  'OiroTS  joov  erf-  moralists,  from  the  earliest  to  the 

o9oi-6  71  auTO'j?  Kotpa  xaipov  uposi  latest;  even  Demokritus,  in  the 

eapaouvcas,  Ufuov xaTSitXirjaasv  icaXiv  fifth  century  B.C.,  admonishes 

diil  TO  <pofJsio8ai-  xal  BEQiota?  ou  against  it— Ai  ex  jjuy-iXcuv  Siasm)- 

dXoYioc  avTlXoOlotTl  iriXtv  s-l  to  jxaTiov  xivsopisvat  TU>V  '.pujriuv  O&TE 

Wp**w.  £U37iOsE<;et3iv,  OUTS  suSujioi.  (Demo- 

*  Such  swing  of  the  mind,  from  crita  Fragmenta,  lib.  iii.  p.  163.  ed. 

one  intense  feeling  to  another,  is  Mullach  ap.  Stobreum,  Plorileg. 

always  deprecated  by  the  Greek  i.  40.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

IONIC  PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.— KEOTON  AND 
SYBARIS. 

THE  history  of  the  powerful  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  between  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and   „    l    . 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  for  the  most  part  un-   despot  of 
known  to  us.     Phalaris,  despot  of  Agrigentum   Ag«gen- 
in  Sicily,  made  for  himself  an  unenviable  name 
during  this  obscure  interval.     His  reign  seems  to  coincide 
in  time  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus 
(about   560-540  B.C.),  and  the  few  and  vague  statements, 
which  we  find  respecting  it,1  merely  show  us  that  it  was  a 
period  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  even  beyond  the  ordinary 
licence  of  Grecian  despots.     The  reality  of  the  hollow  bull 
of  brass,  which  Phalaris  was  accustomed  to  heat  in  order 
to  shut  up  his  victims  in  it  and  burn  them,  appears  to  be 
better  authenticated  than  the  nature  of  the  story  would 
lead  us  to  presume.     For  it  is  not  only  noticed  by  Pindar, 
but  even  the  actual  instrument  of  this  torture — the  brazen 
bull  itself2 — which  had  been  taken  away  from  Agrigentum 

1  The  letters  of  Bentley  against  xii.    25 ;    Diodor.    xiii.    99 ;    Cicero 
Boyle,    discussing    the    pretended  cont.  Verr.   iv.  33.    The  contradic- 
Epistles  of  Phalaris — full  of  acute-  tion  of  Timams  is  noway  sufficient 
ness  and  learning  though    beyond  to  make  us  doubt  the  authenticity 
measure   excursive — are  quite    suf-  of  the  story.  Ebert  (SvxsXicov,  part 
ficient  to  teach   us  that  little  can  ii.  p.  41-84,  Konigsberg,   1829)  col- 
be  safely   asserted   about  Phalaris.  lects  all  the  authorities  about  the 
His  date   is   very    imperfectly   as-  bull  of  Phalaris.     He  believes  the 
certained.      Compare    Bentley,    p.  matter  of  fact  substantially.  Aris- 
82,   83,  and   Seyfert,   Akragas  und  totle  (Khetoric,  ii.  20)  tells  a  story 
sein   Gebiet,   p.   60  :   the   latter  as-  of  the   fable   whereby   Stesichorus 
signs  the  reign    of  Phalaris  to  the  the  poet  dissuaded  the  inhabitants 
years  570-554  B.C.    It   is  surprising  of  Himera    from  granting  a  guard 
to  see  Seyfert  citing  the  letters  of  to  Phalaris:  Conon  (Narrat.  42  ap. 
the  pseudo-Phalaris    as   an  autho-  Photium)  recounts  the  same  story 
rity,  after  the  exposure  of  Bentley.  -with  the  name  of  Hiero  substituted 

2  Pindar.  Pyth.  1  ad  fin.  with  the  for  that  of  Phalaris.    But  it  is  not 
Scholia,  p.  310,  ed.  Boeckh;  Polyh.  likely   that   either  the   one  or  the 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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as  a  trophy  by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  captured  the 
town,  was  restored  by  the  Romans,  on  the  subjugation  of 
Carthage,  to  its  original  domicile.  Phalaris  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  supreme  command  by  undertaking  the  task 
of  building  a  great  temple1  to  Zeus  Polieus  on  the  citadel 
rock ;  a  pretence,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  assemble  and 
arm  a  number  of  workmen  and  devoted  partisans,  whom  he 
employed,  at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  to  put  down 
the  authorities.  He  afterwards  disarmed  the  citizens  by  a 
stratagem,  and  committed  cruelties  which  rendered  him  so 
abhorred,  that  a  sudden  rising  of  the  people,  headed  by 
Telemachus  (ancestor  of  the  subsequent  despot  Theron), 
overthrew  and  slew  him.  A  severe  revenge  was  taken  on 
his  partisans  after  his  fall.2 

During  the  interval  between  540-500  B.C.,  events  of 
much  importance  occurred  among  the  Italian  Greeks — 
especially  at  Kroton  and  Sybaris — events,  unhappily,  very 
imperfectly  handed  down.  Between  these  two  periods  fall 
both  the  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  and  the  career 
and  ascendency  of  Pythagoras.  In  connexion  with  this 
latter  name,  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  other  Grecian  philosophers  of  the  sixth  centurys.c. 

I  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  noticed  and  characterized 
those  distinguished  persons  called  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece,  whose  celebrity  falls  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century — men  not  so  much  marked  by  scientific 
genius  as  by  practical  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  worldly  affairs,  and  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
political  respect  from  their  fellow-citizens.  One  of  them, 
however,  the  Milesian  Thales,  claims  our  notice,  not  only 
on  this  ground,  but  also  as  the  earliest  known  name  in  the 
long  line  of  Greek  scientific  investigators.  His  life,  nearly 
contemporary  with  that  of  Solon,  belongs  seemingly  to  the 
interval  about  640-550  B.C.:  the  stories  mentioned  in  Hero- 
dotus (perhaps  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Milesian  Heka- 
taeus)  are  sufficient  to  show  that  his  reputation,  for  wisdom 
as  well  as  for  science,  continued  to  be  very  great,  even  a 
century  after  his  death,  among  his  fellow-citizens.  And 
he  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  Greek 

other  could  ever  have  been  in  such  '  Polyan.  v.  1,  1;    Cicero  de  Of- 

relations   with  the   citizens  of  Hi-  ficiis,  ii.  7. 

iitfra.        Compare      Polybius,     vii.  -  Plutarch,    Philosophand.     cum 

7.  2.  PrincipibuSj  c.  3.  p.  778. 
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mind,  as  having  been  the  first  man  to  depart  both  in  letter 
and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  introducing  the 
conception  of  substances  with  their  transformations  and 
sequences,  in  place  of  that  string  of  persons  and  quasi- 
human  attributes  which  had  animated  the  old  legendary 
world.  He  is  the  father  of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophy, which  is  considered  as  lasting  from  his  time  down 
to  that  of  Sokrates.  Writers  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
have  professed  to  trace  a  succession  of  philosophers,  each 
one  the  pupil  of  the  preceding,  between  these  two  extreme 
epochs.  But  the  appellation  is  in  truth  undefined  and  even 
incorrect,  since  nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  school, 
or  sect,  or  succession  (like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  be 
noticed  presently)  can  be  made  out.  There  is  ionic  phi- 
indeed  a  certain  general  analogy  in  the  philo-  losophers 
Bophical  vein  of  Thales,  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  and  school  or 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  whereby  they  all  stand  succession, 
distinguished  fromXenophanes  of  Elea,  and  his  successors 
the  Eleatic  dialecticians  Parmenides  and  Zeno;  but  there 
are  also  material  differences  between  their  respective  doc- 
trines— no  two  of  them  holding  the  same.  And  if  we  look 
to  Anaximander  (the  person  next  in  order  of  time  to 
Thales),  as  well  as  to  Herakleitus,  we  find  them  departing 
in  a  great  degree  even  from  that  character  which  all  the 
rest  have  in  common,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  usually  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Ionic  philosophers. 

Of  the  old  legendary  and  polytheistic  conception  of 
nature,  which  Thales  partially  discarded,  we  may   St     • 
remark  that  it  is  a  state  of  the  human  mind  in    losophy 
wluch  the   problems  suggesting  themselves  to    commenced 

i        i    *•         1,1  °       i  •     f  c  i    •  by  Thales. 

be  solved,  and  the  machinery  lor  solving 
them,  bear  a  fair  proportion  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
problems  be  vast,  indeterminate,  confused,  and  derived 
rather  from  the  hopes,  fears,  love,  hatred,  astonishment, 
&c.,  of  men,  than  from  any  genuine  desire  of  knowledge — 
so  also  does  the  received  belief  supply  invisible  agents  in 
unlimited  number  and  with  every  variety  of  power  and 
inclination.  The  means  of  explanation  are  thus  multiplied 
and  diversified  as  readily  as  the  phenomena  to  be  explained. 
Though  no  event  or  state  which  has  not  yet  occurred  can 
bo  predicted,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  rendering  a  plau- 
sible account  of  every  thing  which  has  occurred  in  the 
past — of  any  and  all  things  alike.  Cosmogony,  and  the 
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prior  ages  of  the  world,  were  conceived  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal history  with  intermarriages,  filiation,  quarrels,  and 
other  adventures,  of  these  invisible  agents;  among  whom, 
some  one  or  more  were  assumed  as  unbegotten  and  self- 
existent — the  latter  assumption  being  a  difficulty  common 
to  all  systems  of  cosmogony,  and  from  which  even  this 
flexible  and  expansive  hypothesis  is  not  exempt.  Now 
when  Thales  disengaged  Grecian  philosophy  from  the  old 
mode  of  explanation,  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  disen- 
gage it  from  the  old  problems  and  matters  propounded  for 
inquiry.  These  he  retained,  and  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors, as  vague  and  vast  as  they  were  at  first  conceived; 
and  so  they  remained,  though  with  some  transformations 
and  modifications,  together  with  many  new  questions  equally 
insoluble,  substantially  present  to  the  Greeks  throughout 
their  whole  history,  as  the  legitimate  problems  for  philo- 
sophical investigation.  But  these  problems,  adapted  only 
to  the  old  elastic  system  of  polytheistic  explanation  and 
omnipresent  personal  agency,  became  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  any  impersonal  hypotheses  such  as  those  of 
Thales  and  the  philosophers  after  him — whether  assumed 
physical  laws,  or  plausible  moral  and  metaphysical  dogmas, 
open  to  argumentative  attack,  and  of  course  requiring  the 
Vast  pro-  like  defence.  To  treat  the  visible  world  as  a 
biems  with  whole,  and  inquire  when  and  how  it  began,  as 
meaus  of  '"'ell  as  into  all  its  past  changes — to  discuss  the 
solution.  first  origin  of  men,  animals,  plants,the  sun,  the 
stars,  &c. — to  assign  some  comprehensive  reason,  why  mo- 
tion or  change  in  general  took  place  in  the  universe — to 
investigate  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  and  to  lay 
down  some  systematic  relation  between  them  and  the  gods 
— all  these  were  topics  admitting  of  being  conceived  in 
many  different  ways,  and  set  forth  with  eloquent  plausibi- 
lity: but  not  reducible  to  any  solution  resting  on  scientific 
evidence  or  commanding  steady  adherence  under  a  free 
scrutiny. l 

1  The    less    these    problems    are  'Eri  r:r,fi03'J^ir,  5x^7"  el?  i5ixoy« 

adapted  for  rational   solution,    the  Hci^ei?  ooutbv 

more  nobly  do  they  present  them-  'AX/.'  a^iiii-w  xiSosiLv  <p!mcDe 

selves  in   the   language  of  a  great  KOJJJLOV  oYT,pu>,  r.ft  ~z  aovsaTT] 

poet:   see   as    a  specimen,  Euripi-  Kat  o-r,  xoti  OTTUX. 

d§s,  Fragment  101,  ed.  Dindorf.  Toi;  5=  TGIO'JTOIS  o&SiroT1  alj)rpu>V 

"O/.^io?  *37K  77;;  isropiai;  'Epyw  usXsTr^a  rpojiUt. 

"El/i    jJ.dfJTjSlV,    jJLli'E   SoXtTWV 
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At  the  time  when  the  power  of  scientific  investigation 
•was  scanty  and  helpless,  the  problems  proposed  were  thus 
such  as  to  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  science  in  its  largest  com- 
pass. Gradually  indeed  subjects  more  special  and  limited, 
and  upon  which  experience  or  deductions  from  experience 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  were  added  to  the  list  o$  qucesita, 
and  examined  with  profit  and  instruction.  But  the  old 
problems,  with  new  ones  alike  unfathomable,  were  never 
eliminated,  and  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
philosophical  world.  Now  it  was  this  disproportion,  be- 
tween questions  to  be  solved  and  means  of  solution,  which 
gave  rise  to  that  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Grecian 
philosophy — the  antagonist  force  of  suspensive  scepticism, 
passing  in  some  minds  into  a  broad  negation  of  the  attain- 
ability of  general  truth — which  it  nourished  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  end;  commencing  as  early  as  Xenophanes, 
continuing  to  manifest  itself  seven  centuries  afterwards  in 
^Enesidemus  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  including  in  the 
interval  between  these  two  extremes  some  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  in  Greece.  The  present  is  not  the  time 
for  considering  these  Sceptics,  who  bear  an  unpopular 
name,  and  have  not  often  been  fairly  appreciated;  the  more 
so,  as  it  often  suited  the  purpose  of  men  themselves  more 
than  half  sceptical,  like  Sokrates  and  Plato,  to  One  cause 
denounce  professed  scepticism  with  indignation.  of.the 
But  it  is  essential  to  bring  them  into  notice  at  scepticism 
the  first  spring  of  Grecian  philosophy  under  which  runs 

mi     I*        t.  j.1  •  j.i  through 

1  hales,  because  the  circumstances  were  then  Grecian 
laid  which  so  soon  afterwards  developed  them,  philosophy. 
Though  the  celebrity  of  Thales  in  antiquity  was  great 
and  universal,  scarcely  any  distinct  facts  were  known  re- 
specting him:  it  is  certain  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing. 
Extensive  travels  in  Egypt  and  Asia  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  as  a  general  fact  these  travels  are  doubtless  true,  since 
no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  then  open. 
At  a  time  when  the  brother  of  the  Lesbian  Alkoeus  was 
serving  in  the  Babylonian  army,  we  may  well  conceive 
that  an  inquisitive  Milesian  would  make  his  way  to  that 
wonderful  city  wherein  stood  the  temple-observatory  of 
the  Chaldsean  priesthood.  How  great  his  reputation  was 
in  his  lifetime,  the  admiration  expressed  by  his  younger 
contemporary  Xenophanes  assures  us;  and  Herakleitus,  in 
the  next  generation,  a  severe  judge  of  all  other  philo- 
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sophers,  spoke  of  him  with  similar  esteem.  To  him  were 
traced  by  the  Grecian  inquirers  of  the  fcnrth  century  B.C., 
the  first  beginnings  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  physio- 
logy in  its  large  and  really  appropriate  sense,  the  scientific 
study  of  nature:  for  the  Greek  word  denoting  nature 
(cpuaic)  first  comes  into  comprehensive  use  about  this  time 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter1)  with  its  deri- 
vatives physics  and  physiology,  as  distinguished  from  the 
theology  of  the  old  poets.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
those  elementary  propositions  in  geometry  which  are  spe- 
cified as  discovered,  or  as  first  demonstrated,  by  Thales — 
still  less  upon  the  solar  eclipse  respecting  which  (according 
to  Herodotus)  he  determined  beforehand  the  year  of  oo 
Thaies—  currence. 2  But  the  main  doctrine  of  his  physio- 
primsevai  logy  (using  that  word  in  its  larger  Greek  sense) 

element  of      .    °T.  \.       ,f  L    j      TT       j.    •          j  r» 

•water  or  is  distinctly  attested.  He  stripped  (Jceanus  and 
the  fluid.  Tethys,  primaeval  parents  of  the  gods  in  the 
Homeric  theogony,  of  their  personality  and  laid  down 
water,  or  fluid  substance,  as  the  single  original  element 
from  which  every  thing  came  and  into  which  every  thing 
returned.3  The  doctrine  of  one  eternal  element,  re- 
maining always  the  same  in  its  essence,  but  inde- 
finitely variable  in  its  manifestations  to  sense,  was 
thus  first  introduced  to  the  discussion  of  the  Grecian 
public.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  reasons  by 
which  Thales  supported  this  opinion,  nor  could  even 
Aristotle  do  more  than  conjecture  what  they  might  have 
been;  but  one  of  the  statements  urged  on  behalf  of  it — 
that  the  earth  itself  rested  on  water4 — we  may  safely 
refer  to  the  Milesian  himself,  for  it  would  hardly  have 
been  advanced  at  a  later  age.  Moreover  Thales  is  re- 
ported to  have  held,  that  everything  was  living  and  full  of 
gods;  and  that  the  magnet,  especially,  was  a  living  thing. 
Thus  the  gods,  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  follow  opinions 
so  very  faintly  transmitted,  are  conceived  as  active  powers, 
and  causes  of  changeful  manifestation,  atta'ched  to  the 

1  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvi.  Gr.  Philos.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  11  ). 

*  Diogen.  Lae'rt.  i.  23  ;    Herotlot.  *  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  8  ;  Plu- 

L  75;  Apuleius,  Florid,  iv.  p.   144,  tarch,    Placit.    Philos.    i.   3.  p.  875. 

Bip.  o«  F.;  35ato?   <pr)3t   rctzvta    eivai,   xal 

Proclus,   in  his  Commentary   on  si?  '"ctop  rivra  dvotXusjOoii. 

Euclid,    specifies    several  proposi-  4  Aristotel.    ui    supra,    arid    Do 

tions  said  to  have  been  discovered  Ccelo,  ii.  13. 
by  Thaliis  (Eranclis,  Haiidbuch  der 
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primaeval  substance;1  the  universe  being  assimilated  to  an 
organised  body  or  system. 

Respecting  Hippo — who  reproduced  the  theory  of 
Thales  with  some  degree  of  generalization,  substituting,  in 
place  of  water,  moisture,  or  something  common  to  air  and 
water2 — we  do  not  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  sixth 
or  the  fifth  century  B.C.:  but  both  Anaxirnander,  Anaxi- 
Xenophanes,  and  Pherekydes  belong  to  the  mander. 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Anaximander  the  son  of 
Praxiades  was  a  native  of  Miletus — Xenophanes,  a  native 
of  Kolophon;  the  former  among  the  earliest  expositors  of 
doctrine  in  prose,3  while  the  latter  committed  his  opinions 
to  the  old  medium  of  verse.  Anaximander  seems  to  have 
taken  up  the  philosophical  problem,  while  he  materially 
altered  the  hypothesis,  of  his  predecessor  Thales.  Instead 
of  the  primaeval  fluid  of  the  latter,  he  supposed  a  primaeval 
principle,  without  any  actual  determining  qualities  what- 
ever, but  including  all  qualities  potentially,  and  manifesting 
them  in  an  infinite  variety  from  its  continually  self-chan- 
ging nature — a  principle,  which  was  nothing  in  itself,  yet 
had  the  capacity  of  producing  any  and  all  manifestations, 
however  contrary  to  each  other4 — a  primaeval  something, 

1  Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2—5 ;  Aristotel.  Physic.  Auscult.  iii.  4. 

Cicero,  Do  Legg.  ii.  11 ;  Diogen.  p.  208  Bok.  OUTS  yap  (j.aT7]v  auto 

Laert.  i.  24.  oiov  ~z  sivat  (TO  ctTreipov),  OUTS  aX- 

-  Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2;  Alex-  XTJV  u~ipy£iv  OCJTOJ  SuvotfjL.iv,  zXrjv  to? 

ander  Aphrodis.  in  Aristotel.  Me-  "PXT'-  Aristotle  subjects  this  anei- 

taphys.  i.  3.  pov  to  an  elaborate  discussion,  in 

3  Apollodorus,     in    the     second  which    he    says    very    little    more 
century  B.C.,  had  before  him  some  about  Anaximander,    who  appears 
brief  expository  treatises  of  Anax-  to  have   assumed   it  without  anti- 
imander  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  2) :  Dcpi  cipating    discussion   or  objections. 
<I>o:jcu><;,     Ffjc    rUpioSov,     IIspl    ttbv  Whether   Anaximander  called  his 
'ArXocvuJv  xai  2'faTpav  xat  aX)/x -iva.  ci-cipov   divine,    or  god,  as  Tenne- 
Suidas,  v.  'Ava?i(xav8po;.  Themistius,  maim  (Gesch.  d.  Philos.  i.  2.  p.  07) 
Orat.  xxv.  p.  317:  e'JappTjas  TtpuJTOi;  and    Pan/.erbieter   affirm    (ad   Dio- 
cT)v  tdjjisv  'EXXivcov    Xofov    i^z-t=.fii.t"i^  genis  Apolloniat.  Fragment,  c.  13. 
r.cpi  Ooosioi;  a'JYYsTP7(xlJ-^'"'''-  P-   1C1)    ^   think   doubtful:    this   is 

4  Irentcus,  ii.    19  (14),   ap.   I!ran-  rather  an  inference  which  Aristotle 
dis,  Hanclbuch  dor  Geschichto  der  elicits  from  his  language.     Yet  in 
Griech.  Horn.    Philos.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  another  passage,  which  is  difficult 
133:    "Anaximander   hoc    quod  im-  to  reconcile,    Aristotle  ascribes  to 
meusum  est,  omnium  initium  sub-  Anaximauder    the     water-doctrine 
jocit,  seminaliter  habens  in  semet-  of  Thales  (Aristotel.  deXenophane, 
ipso  omnium  genesin,  ex  quo   im-  p.  !'T5,  Bek.). 

monsos       muiidos     constare      ait."  Anaximander     seems    to     have 
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whose  essence  it  was  to  be  eternally  productive  of  dif- 
ferent phaenomena — a  sort  of  mathematical  point,  which 
counts  for  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  vigorous  in  generating 
lines  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  In  this  manner 
Anaximander  professed  to  give  a  comprehensive  explana- 
tion of  change  in  general,  or  Generation  or  Destruction 
— how  it  happened  that  one  sensible  thing  began  and 
another  ceased  to  exist — according  to  the  vague  problems 
which  these  early  inquirers  were  in  the  habit  of  setting 
to  themselves.1  He  avoided  that  which  the  first  philo- 
sophers especially  dreaded,  the  affirmation  that  generation 
could  take  place  out  of  Nothing;  yet  the  primaeval  Some- 
thing which  he  supposed  was  only  distinguished  from 
Nothing  by  possessing  this  power  of  generation.  In  his 
theory  he  passed  from  the  province  of  physics  into  that  of 
metaphysics.  He  first  introduced  into  Grecian  philosophy 
that  important  word  which  signifies  a  Beginning  or  a  Prin- 
ciple,2 and  first  opened  that  metaphysical  discussion, 
which  was  carried  on  in  various  ways  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Grecian  philosophy,  as  to  the  One  and  the 

Many — the  Continuous  and  the  Variable — that 
the  One  and  which  exists  eternally,  as  distinguished  from 
tbe  Many—  {}iai  which  comes  and  passes  away  in  ever- 
manen""  changing  manifestations.  His  physiology  or  ex- 
and  the  planation  of  nature  thus  conducted  the  mind 

into  a  different  route  from  that  suggested  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Thales,  which  was  built  upon  physical  con- 
siderations, and  was  therefore  calculated  to  suggest  and 
stimulate  observations  of  physical  phsenomena  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  or  confuting  it — while  the  hypothesis  of 
Anaximander  admitted  only  of  being  discussed  dialectically, 
or  by  reasonings  expressed  in  general  language;  reason- 
ings, sometimes  indeed  referring  to  experience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  but  seldom  resting  on  it — and  never 
looking  out  for  it  as  a  necessary  support.  The  physical  ex- 
planation of  nature,  however,  once  introduced  by  Thales, 

followed     speculations     analogous  XIOTOL  <po[3&i»[jt.£voi  Sis-rsXsaav  oi  rpti- 

to    that    of  Thales    in    explaining  TOI    9iXosocpTiSO!vT£(;,    -6    ex   |ir,?Evo; 

the  first  production  of  the  human  Y'''£J^ai     rcpouitapjrovToc:     compare 

race    (Plutarch,    riacit.    Philos.  v.  Physic.  Anscultat.  i.  4.  p.  187.  Bek. 

19.  p.   908),    and    in   other   matters  2  Sjmplicius  in  Aristotel.  Physic, 

(ibid.  iii.  16.  p.  896).  fol.  6,  32.    rrpi-o;  a-jTO;  'Ap>ni)v  ovo- 

1  Aristotel.    Be   Generat.  et    De-  (idixi;  TO  UZOXEIJASVOV. 
struct,     c.    3.    p.    317,   Bek.     6  [id- 
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although  deserted  by  Anaximander,  was  taken  up  by 
Anaximenes  and  others  afterwards,  and  reproduced  with 
many  divergences  of  doctrine — yet  always  more  or  less  en- 
tangled and  perplexed  with  metaphysical  additions,  since 
the  two  departments  were  never  clearly  parted  throughout 
all  Grecian  philosophy. 

Of  these  subsequent  physical  philosophers  I  shall 
speak  hereafter:  at  present  I  confine  myself  to  the  thinkers 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  among  whom  Anaximander  stands 
prominent,  not  as  the  follower  of  Thales,  but  as  the  author 
of  an  hypothesis  both  new  and  tending  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. It  was  not  merely  as  the  author  of  this  hypothesis, 
however,  that  Anaximander  enlarged  the  Greek  mind  and 
roused  the  powers  of  thought:  we  find  him  also  mentioned 
as  distinguished  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  a  sun-dial  in  Greece,  to 
construct  a  sphere,  and  to  explain  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic;1  how  far  such  alleged  authorship  really  belongs 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  certain — but  there  is  one  step  of 
immense  importance  which  he  is  clearly  affirmed  to  have 
made.  He  was  the  first  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the 
geography  of  the  land  and  sea  within  his  cognizance,  and 
to  construct  a  chart  or  map  founded  thereupon — seemingly 
a  tablet  of  brass.  Such  a  novelty,  wondrous  even  to  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  was  calculated  to  stimulate  powerfully 
inquisitive  minds,  and  from  it  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  Grecian  rational  geography — not  the  least  valuable 
among  the  contributions  of  this  people  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge. 

Xenophanes    of  Kolophon,    somewhat   younger  than 
Anaximander   and   nearly    contemporary   with 
Pythagoras  (seemingly  from  about  570-4^0  B.C.),    n6*— his 
migrated  from  Kolophon2 to  Zankle  and  Katana   f,°,ctl'iiuj 
in  Sicily  and  Elea  in  Italy,  soon  after  the  time    siu?  "o^tiiat 
when    Ionia   became    subject   to    the    Persians    of  A'iaxi- 
(5-10-530  B.C.).     He  was  the  founder  of  what  is 
called  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers — a  real  school, 
since  it  appears    that  Parmenides,    Zeno,    and    Melissus, 
pursued  and  developed,  in  a  great  degree,   the   train  of 
speculation  which  had  been  begun  by  Xenophanes — doubt - 

1  Diogon.    Larrt.    ii.    81,    2.      He      (Aristotel.  do    Coelo,    ii.    13,  p-  2:'5, 
agreed  with  Thales  in  maintaining      ed.  ]>ekk.'j. 
that     the     earth     was     stationary          2  liiogen.  Locrt.  ix.  1?. 
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less  with  additions  and  variations  of  their  own,  but  especial- 
ly with  a  dialectic  power  which  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Perikles,  and  is  unknown  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  He  was 
the  author  of  more  than  one  poem  of  considerable  length, 
one  on  the  foundation  of  Kolophon  and  another  on  that  of 
Elea;  besides  his  poem  on  Nature,  wherein  his  philosophical 
doctrines  were  set  forth.1  His  manner  appears  to  have 
been  controversial  and  full  of  asperity  towards  antagonists. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  plain-spoken  manner 
in  which  he  declared  himself  against  the  popular  religion, 
and  in  which  he  denounced  as  abominable  the  descriptions 
of  the  gods  given  by  Homer  and  Hesiod.2  He  is  said  to 
have  controverted  the  doctrines  both  of  Thales  and  Pytha- 
goras: this  is  probable  enough;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken 
his  start  from  the  philosophy  of  Anaximander — not  however 
to  adopt  it,  but  to  reverse  it — and  to  set  forth  an  opinion 
which  we  may  call  its  contrary.  Nature,  in  the  conception 
of  Anaximander,  consisted  of  a  Something  having  no  other 
attribute  except  the  unlimited  power  of  generating  and 
cancelling  phsenomenal  changes:  in  this  doctrine  the 
Something  or  Substratum  existed  only  in  and  for  those 
changes,  and  could  not  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  any  other 
sense:  the  Permanent  was  thus  merged  and  lost  in  the 
Variable — the  One  in  the  Many.  Xenophanes  laid  down 
the  exactopposite:  he  conceived  nature  as  one  unchangeable 
and  indivisible  Whole,  spherical,  animated,  endued  with 
reason,  and  penetrated  by  or  indeed  identical  with  G-od. 
He  denied  the  objective  reality  of  all  change,  or  generation, 
or  destruction,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  only 
changes  or  modifications  in  the  percipient,  and  perhaps 
different  in  one  percipient  and  another.  That  which  exists 
(he  maintained)  could  not  have  been  generated,  nor  could 
it  ever  be  destroyed:  there  was  neither  real  generation  nor 
real  destruction  of  anything;  but  that  which  men  took  for 
such  was  the  change  in  their  own  feelings  and  ideas.  He 
thus  recognised  the  Permanent  without  the  Variable3 — the 

1  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  22;  Stobaus,  Xoyov    4v6«   xal    TOU    xara  TTJV  -jXTjv) 
Eclog.  Phys.  i.  p.  294.  O'jSsTepa?    ioixe  fliyeiv,    dXX'  si;  TOV 

2  SextusEmpiricus,adv.  Matbem-  SXov  oupav&M    dr:o[}}.E'j>a(;   TO   iv  etvai 
ix.  193.  sr,3i  7o-y  Osov. 

3  Aristot.  Metaphys.    i.  5.  p.  98C,  Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium  Prseparat. 
Bek.    Siv'j'^dvr;?   Ce    icpu>~o;    TO'JTIOV  Evangel,  i.  8.    Slvo'f  avT]<;  ye  6  KoXo- 
iv.9(t;t     z'jhk-i   Sis joi'ir/nasv ,    ou5s  ipib/io?  iSiav   JJLEV  ivii   6Sov  ~i~opeo- 
-r(s    cpuasu);    TVJTIUV    (ToO   xccri    TOV  [AJVG?  xat  Kapr().).a^yiav  ^otvTa?  TOU; 
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One  without  the  Many.     And  his  treatment  of  the  received 
religious   creed   was   in  harmony  with  such  physical  or 
metaphysical  hypothesis;  for  while  he  held  the  whole  o|f 
nature  to  be  Grod,  without  parts  or  change,  he  at  the  same 
time  pronounced  the  popular  gods  to  be  entities  of  subject- 
ive fancy,  imagined  by  men  after  their  own  model:  if  oxen 
or  lions  were  to  become  religious  (he  added),  they  would 
in  like  manner  provide  for  themselves  gods  after  their 
respective  shapes  and  characters.  *     This  hypo-   The  Elea. 
thesis,  which  seemed  to  set  aside  altogether  the   tic  school, 
study  of  the  sensible  world  as  a  source  of  know-  ^Tand.1" 
ledge,  was  expounded  briefly,  and,  as  it  should   Zeno, 
seem,  obscurely  and  rudely,  by  Xenophanes;  at   from^e? 
least  we  may  infer  thus  much  from  the  slighting   nophanes 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  Aristotle.  2    But  his   ~tt}?ir  dia' 

T1  -TA  -I      rr  •          ,1  lectlCS — 

successors,  Jr  armemdes  and-  Zeno,  in  the  sue-  their  great 
ceeding     century,     expanded    it    considerably,   o^^e'cian 
supported  it  with   extraordinary  acuteness  of  specula- 
dialectics,  and  even  superadded  a  second  part,  tlon- 
in  which  the  phsenomena  of  sense — though  considered  only 
as  appearances,  not  partaking  in  the  reality  of  the  One 
Ens — were  yet  explained  by  a  new  physical  hypothesis ;  so 
that  they  will  be  found  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the 
speculations  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.     We  discover  in 
Xenophanes,  moreover,  a  vein  of  scepticism,  and  a  mournful 
despair  as  to  the  attainability  of  certain  knowledge,3  which 
the  nature  of  his  philosophy  was  well-calculated  to  suggest, 
and  in  which  the  sillograph  Timon  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  Xenophanes  better  than  of 
most  of  the  other  philosophers,  powerfully  sympathised. 

rcpoeip7)|ievoo?,  O&TE  YSVSOIV  cij-s  (pOo-  ther  all  the  arguments  ascribed  to 

pdv    dro).£t7i£i,    <xXX'    sivat    Xeys1  ~o  Xenophanes  in  the  short  but  obs- 

r.iiv  dsi  opoiOY.  Compare  Timon  ap.  cure    treatise    last    quoted    really 

Sext.    Empiric.   Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i.  belong  to  him. 

224,  225.    sSoYf-oiTi'U  Sj  6   HivO'.fav7)<;  1  Clemens    Alexand.    Stromnt.  v. 

-czpd     TCI?     ttiiv      aXXiov      d'/Jpcbruw  p.  C>01,  vii.  p.  711. 

rcpoXf/Jiits,    Iv  Eivai  TO  zav,    xai  TOV  2  Aristot.  Metaphysic.  i.  5.  p.  986, 

(jsov    <juf/.cf>urj     TOII;    waaiv    sivai    8s  Bek.  (jiixpo-(  aypoixotspo;. 

otpaiposiS^     xai    azaQrj     xai     ap-ETii-  3  Xenophanes,    Fr.  xiv.  ed.  JIul- 

flXr,TOv  xal  Xoytxov  (Aristot.  do  Xe-  lach  ;  Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Mathe- 

iiopli.  c.  3.  p.  977,  Bek.).     'AS'J-;c<76v  maticos,    vii.  4'J-llO;    and  Tyrrhon. 

97,31^    (6    SeMryjdvr,:;)    etvai,      si    ti  Hypotyp.     i.    224;      Plutarch    adv. 

ej-rtv,  v^/^jOcd,  &c.  ColutCn.  p.  1114:    compare  Karston 

One  may  reasonably   doubt  whe-  ad  Parinenidis  Fraguicnta,    p.  14C. 
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The  cosmogony  of  Pherekydes  of  Syrus,  contemporary 
Phereky-  of  Anaximander  and  among  the  teachers  of 
dSs.  Pythagoras,  seems,  according  to  the  fragments 

preserved,  a  combination  of  the  old  legendary  fancies  with 
Orphic  mysticism, '  and  probably  exercised  little  influence 
over  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  philosophy.  By 
what  has  been  said  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  andXenophanes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sixth  century  B.C.  witnessed  the 
opening  of  several  of  those  roads  of  intellectual  speculation 
which  the  later  philosophers  pursued  farther,  or  at  least 
from  which  they  branched  off.  Before  the  year  500 B.C.  many 
interesting  questions  were  thus  brought  into  discussion, 
which  Solon,  who  died  about  5 58  B.C.,  had  never  heard 
of — just  as  he  may  probably  never  have  seen  the  map  of 
Anaximander.  But  neither  of  these  two  distinguished 
men — Anaximander  or  Xeno'phanes — was  anything  more 
than  a  speculative  inquirer.  The  third  eminent  name  of 
this  century,  of  whom  lamnowabout  to  speak — Pythagoras, 
combined  in  his  character  disparate  elements  which  require 
rather  a  longer  development. 

Pythagoras  was  founder  of  a  brotherhood,  originally 
brought  together  by  a  religious  influence,  and  with  obser- 
vances approaching  to  monastic  peculiarity — working  in  a 
direction  at  once  religious,  political,  and  scientific,  and 
exercising  for  some  time  a  real  political  ascendency, — but 
afterwards  banished  from  government  and  state  affairs  into 
a  sectarian  privacy  with  scientific  pursuits,  not  without 
however  still  producing  some  statesmen  individually  distin- 
guished. Amidst  the  multitude  of  false  and  apocryphal 
statements  which  circulated  in  antiquity  respecting  this 
celebrated  man,  we  find  a  few  important  facts  reasouably 
attested  and  deserving  credence.  He  was  a  native  of 
History  of  Samos,2  son  of  an  opulent  merchant  named 
Pytha-  Mnesarchus, — or,  according  to  some  of  his  later 
goras.  anc[  more  fervent  admirers,  of  Apollo:  born,  as 

far  as  we  can  make  out,  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  or5SO 

1  See    Brandis,     Handbuch    der  Pythag.  c.  1-10),  a   Syrian,  a  Phli- 
Griech.  Horn.  Philosophic,  ch.xxii.  asian,  &c. 

2  Herodot.  iv.  95.     The  place  of  Cicero    (De   Eepnb.  ii.    15  :  com- 
his  nativity  is  certain  from  Hero-  pare  Livy,  i.  IS)  censures  the  chro- 
dotus,  but  even  this  fact  was  dif-  nological    blunder    of    those    w;  « 
ferently    stated    by    other  authors,  made  Pythagoras   the  preceptor^  of 
•who    called   him    a  Tyrrhenian   of  Xuma  :  which  certainly  is  a  rt-mar!-:- 
Ijemnos  or  Imbros  (Porphyry,  Vit.  able    illustration   how    much  coa- 
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B.C.  On  the  many  marvels  recounted  respecting  his  youth 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Among  them  may  be  numbered 
his  wide-reaching  travels,  said  to  have  been  prolonged  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  to  visit  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Phenicians,  the  Chaldeeans,  the  Indians,  and  the  Gallic 
Druids.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  really 
visited  Egypt1 — perhaps  also  Phenicia  and  Babylon,  then 
Chaldsean  and  independent.  At  the  time  when  he  saw 
Egypt,  between  560-540  B.C.,  about  one  century  earlier  than 
Herodotus,  it  was  under  Amasis,  the  last  of  its  own  kings, 
with  its  peculiar  native  character  yet  unimpaired  by  foreign 
conquest,  and  only  slightly  modified  by  the  admission  during 
the  preceding  century  of  Grecian  mercenary  troops  and 
traders.  The  spectacle  of  Egyptian  habits,  the  conver- 
sation of  the  priests,  and  the  initiation  into  various  mysteries 
or  secret  rites  and  stories  not  accessible  to  the  general 
public,  may  very  naturally  have  impressed  the  mind  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  given  him  that  turn  for  mystic  observance, 
asceticism,  and  peculiarity  of  diet  and  clothing,  which 
manifested  itself  from  the  same  cause  among  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  which  was  not  a  common  phenomenon 
in  the  primitive  Greek  religion.  Besides  visiting  Egypt, 
Pythagoras  is  also  said  to  have  profited  by  the  teaching  of 
Thales,  of  Anaximander,  and  of  Pherekydes  of  Syros:2 
amidst  the  towns  of  Ionia  he  would  moreover  have  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  many  Greek  navigators  who 
had  visited  foreign  countries,  especially  Italy  and  Sicily. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  and  impelled  by 
this  combined  stimulus, — partly  towards  an  imaginative 
and  religious  vein  of  speculation,  with  a  life  of  mystic  ob- 
servance,— partly  towards  that  active  exercise,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  which  the  genius  of  an  Hellenic  community  so 
naturally  tended  to  suggest. 

fusion    prevailed    among     literary  travels,  see  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythag. 

men  of  antiquity  about   the  dates  11  ;  Jamblic.  14,  seqq. 

of -events    even   of  the  sixth  cen-  The  same  extensive  journeys  ara 

tury  B.C.     Ovid    follows    this  story  ascribed    to    Demokritus,    Diogen. 

without  hesitation  :  seeMetamorph.  Laert.  ix.  35. 

xv.  CO,  with  Burmann's  note.  2  The    connexion   of  Pythagoras 

1  Cicero    de    Tin.  v.    29;  Diogen.  with     Pherekydes     is     noticed    by 

Laert.  viii.  3:    Strabo,  xiv.  p.  i;38 ;  Aristoxenus,  ap.   Diogen.  Laert.  i. 

Alexander   Polyhistor    ap.    Cyrill.  US,    viii.    2;     Cicero     de    Diviuat. 

cont.  Julian,  iv.  p.  128,  ed.  Spanh.  i.  13. 
For  the  vast  reach  of  his  supposed 
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Of  the  personal  doctrines  or  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
His  cha-  whom  \ve  must  distinguish  from  Philolaus  and 
racter  and  the  subsequent  Pythagoreans,  we  have  little 
trines-  certain  knowledge,  though  doubtless  the  first 
germ  of  their  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  &c.  must 
have  proceeded  from  him.  But  that  he  believed  in  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  deceased 
men  into  other  men  as  well  as  into  animals,  we  know,  not 
only  by  other  evidence,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporary,  the  philosopher Xenophanes  of  Elea.  Pytha- 
goras, seeing  a  dog  beaten  and  hearing  him  howl,  desired 
the  striker  to  desist,  saying — "It  is  the  soul  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  recognised  by  his  voice."  This — together 
with  the  general  testimony  of  Herakleitus,  that  Pythagoras 
was  a  man  of  extensive  research  and  acquired  instruction, 
but  artful  for  mischief  and  destitute  of  sound  judgement — 
is  all  that  we  know  about  him  from  contemporaries.  Hero- 
dotus, two  generations  afterwards,  while  he  conceives  the 
Pythagoreans  as  a  peculiar  religious  order,  intimates  that 
both  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  had  derived  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis  from  Egypt,  but  had  pretended  to  it 
as  their  own  without  acknowledgement. l  Pythagoras  com- 

1  Xenophangs,    Fragm.     7,     ed.  thagoras,  though  refraining  design- 

Schneidewin ;    Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  edly      from     mentioning     names, 

36:    compare  Aulus  Gellius,  iv.  11  there    can    hardly   be    any   doubt: 

(we    must    remark    that   this   or  a  compare  ii.  81;    also  Aristotle,    de 

like    doctrine    is    not    peculiar  to  Anima,  i.  3,  23. 

Pythagoreans,  but  believed  by  the  The  testimony   of  Herakleitus  is 

poet    Pindar,    Olymp.    ii.    68,    and  contained    in    Diogenes    Laertius, 

Fragment,    Threii.    x.,  as  -well    as  viii.    6,    ix.   1.    'HpaxXei-ro;    yotiv    6 

by     the    philosopher    PherekydSs,  o'J3ixo;  (xovovou/i  xExpotys   xai  9Y]<n' 

Porphyrius  de  Antro  Nympharum,  D'jQayipT,;  Mvr^apyou  ioTocir^  TJJXT)- 

c.  31).  osv  <i-(f*piDT:io-;  |ia),t3Ta   rorvTUJv,    xal 

Kal  r.tj-i   (Jtiv   37i>',p;),iVj[AJvo'j  ax'j-  ExXs;d[j.E-<oc    tccj-ra?   tot;    3UfY!'o;?=tC» 

Xaxcn  TTipto-jTa  e-o'.r^otTo  ^IUTOU    locir,  •<,    -o).'j- 

Oaiiv      e-oixtiipai,     xal     To6c  (jtaBlr,-;,     x  a  xots  y |vi  r,v.      Again, 

^ij^ii  l^o; —  Ilo).'J[j.a8iT]   voov    ou    Si8dffxsf  'Hjio- 

Ha'jsat,  (AT^E    f-dTtiC'    s-slT]   cl/.ov  8ov    fiip   av    ecioais    xal    fl^i-f^prp, 

av^po?  EJTI  ayQi;     CE    Ssvo'yivEo     TS     xat    'Cxa- 

Vujrrj,    T7)v   IYVWV  99iY;7.jj.iv7j«  T7io;. 

attov.  I>r-    Thirlwall    conceives    Xeno- 

Consult    also     Sextus    Empiricus,  phangs  as   having   intended  in  the 

viii.   2S6,    as    to    the    xoivio-'ia   be-  passage    above-cited    to    treat  the 

t-woen  gods,  men,  and  animals,  be-  doctrine     of    the     metempsychosis 

lieved    both    by    Pythagoras    and  "with  deserved  ridicule"    (Hist,  of 

Empedokles.     That  Herodotus   (ii.  Greece,    ch.    xii.    vol.    ii.    p.    162). 

125)    alludes    to  Orpheus    and   Py-  Religious    opinions   are   so    apt  to 
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bines  the  character  of  a  sophist  (a  man  of  large  observation, 
and  clever,  ascendent,  inventive  mind — the  original  sense 
of  the  word  Sophist,  prior  to  the  polemics  of  the  Platonic 
school,  and  the  only  sense  known  to  Herodotus),1  with 
that  of  an  inspired  teacher,  prophet,  and  worker  of  miracles, 
• — approaching  to  and  sometimes  even  confounded  with  the 
gods, — and  employing  all  these  gifts  to  found  a  new  special 
order  of  brethren  bound  together  by  religious  rites  and 
observances  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  his  prominent 
vocation,  analogous  to  that  of  Epimenides,  Orpheus,  or 
Melampus,  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  life  cal- 
culated to  raise  his  disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind, 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  the  gods;  the  Py- 
thagorean life,  like  the  Orphic  life,2  being  intended  as  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  brotherhood — approached  only 
by  probation  and  initiatory  ceremonies,  which  were  adapted 
to  select  enthusiasts  rather  than  to  an  indiscriminate  crowd 
— and  exacting  entire  mental  devotion  to  the  master.3  In 

appear    ridiculous    to     those    who  able     treatise,    Aglaophamus,    Or- 

do  not   believe  them,    that   such  a  phica,  lib.  ii.  pp.  247,  698,  900;  also 

suspicion  is  not  unnatural;    yet  I  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  782,    and  Euripid. 

think,  if  Xenophanes  had  been  so  Hippol.  946. 

disposed,  he  would  have  found  3  Plato's  conception  of  Pytha- 
more  ridiculous  examples  among  goras  (Republ.  x.  p.  600)  depicts 
the  many  which  this  doctrine  might  him  as  something  not  unlike  St. 
suggest.  Indeed  it  seems  hardly  Benedict  or,  St.  Francis,  (or  St. 
possible  to  present  the  metem-  Elias,  as  some  Carmelites  have 
psychosis  in  a  more  touching  or  tried  to  make  out:  see  Kuster  ad 
respectable  point  of  view  than  Jamblich.  c.  3) — 'AXXa  OTJ,  si  (XTJ 
that  which  -the  lines  of  his  poem  OY/|i<jsla)  i6ia  ttotM  ^Y^UW  KOiSsia; 
set  forth.  The  particular  animal  auTo?  ^<iv  XsysTai  "Ofxvjpoi;  ysvsjfiai, 
selected  is  that  one  between  whom  oi  exsi-m  rjY"~u>v  ^K'1  s'jvo'jjla  xai 
and  man  the  sympathy  is  most  -oT?  usTspoii;  6o6v  Tiva  pio'j  rips- 
marked  and  reciprocal,  while  the  v,yj.-,  'Ofiijpix^v*  u>"=p  IIu9aYop*<; 
doctrine  is  made  to  enforce  a  prac-  a'JT'Jc  T:  6iot33p6'*Ttu;  s~i  TI'JTUJ 
tical  lesson  against  cruelty.  r,yar^9Tj,  xat  oi  uaTSpov  STI  x'/l  ~i~ri 


II   OctYr'pi[).       Hippokrates        distin-  ev  -11?  a).),oi.c. 

gi   shos   the  sooiaTTjc;    from  the    ITJ-          The  description  of  Melampus  gi- 

though   both    of    them     had  ven  in  Herodot.  ii.  40,    very  much 

dled  the  subject  of   medicine—  fills  up  the  idea  of  Pythagoras,  as 

the  special  from  the  general  habits  derived  from  ii.  81-123,    and  iv.  95. 

of  investigation.  (Hippokrates,  FUpi  Pythagoras,  ns  well  as  Melampus, 

otf/sttr,;  i7,T&f/.7J:;,  c.  20.  vol.  i.  p.  (520,  was  said  to   have  pretended  to  di- 

Ijittre.)  vination      anil     prophecy     (Cicero, 

2  See  Iiobeck's  learned  and  valu-  Diviuat.    i.    3,    46;     Poiphyr.    Vit- 
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these  lofty  pretensions  the  Agrigentine  Empedokles  seems 
to  have  greatly  copied  him,  though  with  some  varieties, 
about  half  a  century  afterwards. l  While  Aristotle  tells 
us  that  the  Krotoniates  identified  Pythagoras  with  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo,  the  satirical  Timon  pronounced  him 
to  have  been  "a  juggler  of  solemn  speech,  engaged  in  fish- 
ing for  men."2  This  is  the  same  character,  looked  at  from 
the  different  points  of  view  of  the  believer  and  the  unbe- 
liever. There  is  however  no  reason  for  regarding  Pytha- 
goras as  an  impostor,  because  experience  seems  to  show, 
that  while  in  certain  ages  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  per- 
suade others  that  he  is  inspired,  it  is  still  less  difficult  for 
him  to  contract  the  same  belief  himself. 

Looking  at  the  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as  con- 
ceived by  witnesses  in  and  nearest  to  his  own  age 

Pythagoras          -cr-  i        *       TT        11    -j.         TT        jj.         TTI    r 

more  a  — Xenophanes,  Herakleitus,  Herodotus,  Plato, 
missionary  Aristotle,  Isokrates3 —  we  find  in  him  chiefly 

and  school-     ji  i»    •  ••  111          i  -if 

master  than  the  religious  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  with 
a  poiiti-  little  of  the  politician.  His  efficiency  in  the  latter 
political"  character,  originally  subordinate,  first  becomes 
efficiency  prominent  in  those  glowing  fancies  which  the 
rate^by  later  Pythagoreans  communicated  toAristoxenus 
later  wit-  and  Diksearchus.  The  primitive  Pythagoras  is 
inspired  by  the  gods  to  reveal  a  new  mode  of 
life4 — the  Pythagorean  life — and  to  promise  divine  favour 

Pyth.  c.  29:   compare  Krische,    De  t<I)v    kpscov    Y£VO(ASVO?>    TJ>)V    T£    &X- 

Societate  aPythagora  in  urbe  Cro-  XTJV    oiXouoffllav    TrpooToq     sic  "EXX?]- 

toniato.rum   condita   Commeiitatio,  va?  £x6(/.ias,    xai  TOC   Tcspl  Ta?  Quata? 

ch.  v.  p.  72.  Gcittingen,  1831).  not  T«C  aYiaT£i7^  i-i  Toti;  ispoT?  siti- 

1  Brandis,     Handbuch     der    G-e-  ipodisaTopov  TUJV  aXXw;  sa~o'j8aj£. 

schichte  der  Griechisch.  Rom.  Phi-  Compare    Aristotel.    Magn.   Mo- 

losophie,    part    i.    sect,     xlvii.    p.  ralia,  i.  1,  about  Pythagoras  as  an 

191.  ethical  teacher.    Demokritus,  horn 

-  .ZElian,    V.  H.    ii.    26;    Jambli-  about  460  B.C.,  wrote  a  treatise  (now 
elms,    Vit.  Pyth.    c.  31,    140;    Por-  lost)  respecting  Pythagoras,  whom 
phyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  20 ;   Diodorus,  he  greatly   admired :    as  far   as  we 
Pragrn.  lib.  x.  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Wess. :  can  judge,   it  would   seem  that  he 
— Timon    ap.    Diogen.   Lae'rt.  viii.  too   must   have    considered  Pytha- 
36;  and  Plutarch,  Numa,  c.  8.  goras  as  an  ethical   teacher   (Dio- 

II'j'Jc<y6p7]v    TS  YOT^TO?    otroxXtvocv:'  gen.  Laert.  ix.  38;  Mullach,  Demo- 

ir.i  Sciqav  criti    Fragmenta,     lib.    ii.    p.    113; 

6^pT)    iz'    d-(0pu)ru)v,    CTEjAv^Yoplrj;  Cicero  de  Orator,  iii.  15). 

oapiaTTjv.  4  Jamhlichus,    Vit.   Pyth.    c.    64t 

*  Isokrat?s,    Busiris,    p.   402.  ed.  115,  151,  199:  see  also  the  idea  as- 
Auger.     nuQcrfopGcs    6   2i|jLioc,    aci-  cribed    to    Pythagoras,     of   divine 
xoasvo?    si?  AVYUTCTOV,    xai    (j.aQr,-rj<;  inspirations  coming   on  men  (erci- 
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to  a  select  and  docile  few  as  the  recompense  of  strict  ritual 
obedience,  of  austere  self-control,  and  of  laborious  training, 
bodily  as  well  as  mental.  To  speak  with  confidence  of  .the 
details  of  his  training,  ethical  or  scientific,  and  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  promulgated,  is  impossible;  for  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  of  his  disciples  anterior  to  Philolaus  (who 
was  separated  from  him  by  about  one  intervening  generation) 
left  any  memorials  in  writing.1  Numbers  and  lines, 
studied  partly  in  their  own  mutual  relations,  partly  under 
various  symbolising  fancies,  presented  themselves  to  him 
as  the  primary  constituent  elements  of  the  universe,  and 
as  a  sort  of  magical  key  to  phenomena,  physical  as  well  as 
moral.  Such  mathematical  tendencies  in  his  teaching,  ex- 
panded by  Pythagoreans  his  successors,  and  coinciding 
partly  also  (as  has  been  before  stated)  with  the  studies  of 
Anaximander  and  Thales,  acquired  more  and  more  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  profita- 
ble manifestations  of  Grecian  intellect.  Living  as  Pytha- 
goras did  at  a  time  when  the  stock  of  experience  was 
scanty,  the  licence  of  hypothesis  unbounded,  and  the  process 
of  deduction  without  rule  or  verifying  test — he  was  thus 
fortunate  enough  to  strike  into  that  track  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  in  which,  from  data  of  experience  few,  simple, 
and  obvious,  an  immense  field  of  deductive  and  verifiable 
investigation  may  be  travelled  over.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  remark,  however,  that  in  his  mind  this  track,  which 
now  seems  so  straightforward  and  well-defined,  was  clouded 

Tcvoia  ^txpa    tou  8ai(jiovtou).    Aristo-  posed     a    work     on    Pythagorean 

xenus  apud  Stobrcum,  Eclog.  Phy-  science,    and   thus  made  it  known 

sic.    p.    20'J ;    Diogen.    Laert.    viii.  beyond  the  limits    of  the  brother- 

32.  hood— among    others     to    Plato — 

-  Meiners  renders  it  probable  that  appears  well-established    (Boeckh, 

the  stories  respecting   the  miracu-  Philolaus,    p.  22;    Diogen.    Laert. 

lous  powers  and  properties  of  Py-  viii.    15-55;     Janiblichus ,     c.    119). 

thagoras      got      into       circulation  SimmiasandKebes, fellow-disciples 

cither   during   his   lifetime,    or  at  of  Plato  under  Sokrates,  had  held 

least  not  long  after  his  death  (Ge-  intercourse  with  Philolaus  at  The- 

schichte  der  Wissenschaften,  B.  iii.  bes  (Plato,    Phredon,    p.  61),    per- 

vol.  i.  p.  504,  505).  haps    about    420  B.C.     The  Pytha- 

1  Respecting  Philolaus,    see  the  gorean  brotherhood  had  then  been 

valuable    collection    of   his    frag-  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 

iiients,    and  commentary  on  them,  though  the  attachment  of  its  mem- 

liy  Boeckh    (Philolaus    des  Pytha-  bers  to  each  other  seems    to   have 

goreers  Leben,  Berlin,  1819).    That  continued  long  afterwards. 
Philolaus    was    the  first  who  com- 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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by  strange  fancies  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and 
from  which  it  was  but  partially  cleared  by  his  successors. 

Of  his  spiritual  training  much  is  said,  though  not  upon 
very  good  authority:  we  hear  of  his  memorial  discipline, 
his  monastic  self-scrutiny,  his  employment  of  music  to 
soothe  disorderly  passions,1  his  long  .novitiate  of  silence, 

•  his  knowledge  of  physiognomy  which  enabled 

training—  him  to  detect  even  without  trial  unworthy  sub- 
probably  -jects,  his  peculiar  diet,  and  his  rigid  care  for 

not  applied    "     -,      • •    ,  •,-,  «       if    an         •  -rr      •        i 

to  ail  the  sobriety  as  well  as  lor  bodily  vigour.  He  is  also 
members  sa[&  to  have  inculcated  abstinence  from  animal 
food;  a  feeling  so  naturally  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  that  we  may  well  believe 
him  to  have  entertained  it,  as  Empedokles  also  did  after 
him.2  It  is  certain  that  there  were  peculiar  observances, 
and  probably  a  certain  measure  of  self-denial,  embodied 
in  the  Pythagorean  life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  the  members  of  the  order  cannot  have 
been  all  subjected  to  the  same  diet,  or  training,  or  studies; 
for  Milo  the  Krotoniate  was  among  them,3  the  strongest 
man  and  the  unparalleled  wrestler  of  his  age — who  cannot 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food  and  ample  diet 
(even  setting  aside  the  tales  about  his  voracious  appetite), 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  bent  his  attention  on  speculative 
study.  Probably  Pythagoras  did  not  enforce  the  same 
bodily  or  mental  discipline  on  all,  or  at  least  knew  when 

1  Plutarch.,    De  Isid.    et    Osirid.         TJSr]  fop  T:OT'   if<i>    fsvofjnjv   xoupoc 
p.  384,     ad    fin.  Quintilian.    Instit.  TE  xoprj  -s, 

Oratt.  ix.  4.  6ot(x-<o?  T',  ouovo?    T£    xcti    E£  o/.os 

2  EmpedoklSs,   ap.  Aristot.  Rhe-  £[xzupo?  ly_&'j<;. 

toric.  i.  14,  2;  Sextus  Empiric,  ix.  (Diogen.  L.  viii.  77 ;  Sturz.  ad  Em- 
127;  Plutarch,  De  Esu  Carnium,  pedokl.  Frag.  p.  466.)  Pythagoras 
p.  993,  990,  997;  where  he  puts  is  said  to  have  affirmed  that  ho 
Pythagoras  and  Empedokles  to-  had  been  not  only  Euphorbus  in 
gether,  as  having  both  held  the  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy,  but 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  also  a  tradesman,  a  courtezan,  <Src., 
and  both  prohibited  the  eating  of  and  various  otherhuman  characters, 
animal  food.  Empedokles  supposed  before  his  actual  existence  ;  he  did 
that  plants  had  souls,  and  that  the  not  however  extend  the  same  inter- 
souls  of  human  beings  passed  after  communion  to  plants,  in  any  case, 
death  into  plants  as  well  as  into  The  abstinence  from  animal  food 
animals.  ..I  have  been  myself  here-  was  an  Orphic  precept  as  well  :is 
tofore  (said  he)  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  .1  Pythagorean  (Aristophan.  Km. 
shrub,  a  bird,  and  a  fish  of  the  1032). 
sea."  3  Strabo,  vi.p.233;Diog.  L.xiii.  40. 
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to  grant  dispensations.  The  order,  as  it  first  stood  under 
him,  consisted  of  men  different  both  in  temperament  and 
aptitude,  but  bound  together  by  common  religious  obser- 
vances and  hopes,  common  reverence  for  the  master,  and 
mutual  attachment  as  well  as  pride  in  each  other's  success. 
It  must  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  Pythagoreans  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  who  had  no  communion  with  wrest- 
lers, and  comprised  only  ascetic,  studious  men,  generally 
recluse,  though  in  some  cases  rising  to  political  distinc- 
tion. The  succession  of  these  Pythagoreans,  never  very 
numerous,  seems  to  have  continued  until  about  300  B.C., 
and  then  nearly  died  out;  being  superseded  by  other 
schemes  of  philosophy  more  suited  to  cultivated  Greeks 
of  the  age  after  Sokrates.  But  during  the  time  of  Cicero, 
two  centuries  afterwards,  the  orientalising  tendency — then 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world, 
and  becoming  gradually  stronger  and  stronger — caused 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  to  be  again  revived.  It  was 
revived,  too,  with  little  or  none  of  its  scientific  tendencies, 
but  with  more  than  its  primitive  religious  and  imaginative 
fanaticism — Apollonius  of  Tyana  constituting 

,.          tf      T    •  fit    11  A      i    ji  Decline 

himself  a  living  copy  of  Pythagoras.   And  thus,   and  sub- 
while  the  scientific  elements  developed  by  the   sequent 

•I..-,  /?   T»    j/i  111  T    •    •        i     renovation 

disciples  ot  Pythagoras  had  become  disjoined   Of  the 
from  all  peculiarity  of  sect,  and  passed  into  the   Pythngo- 
general   studious   world — the   original   vein  of 
mystic  and  ascetic  fancy  belonging  to  the  master,  without 
any  of  that  practical  efficiency  of  body  and  mind  which  had 
marked  his  first  followers,  was  taken  up  anew  into  the 
Pagan  world,  along  with  the  disfigured  doctrines  of  Plato. 
Neo-Pythagorism,  passing  gradually  into  Neo-Platonism, 
outlasted  the  other  more  positive  and  masculine  systems 
of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Christianity.     A  large  proportion  of  the  false  statements 
concerning  Pythagoras  come  from  these  Neo-Pythagoreans, 
who  where  not  deterred  by  the  want  of  memorials  from 
illustrating,  with  ample  latitude  of  fancy,  the  ideal  character 
of  the  master. 

That  an  inquisitive  man  like  Pythagoras,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  hardly  any  books  to  study,  would  visit 
foreign  countries,  and  converse  with  all  the  Grecian 
philosophical  inquirers  within  his  reach,  is  a  matter  which 
Ave  should  presume  even  if  no  one  attested  it;  and  our 
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p  tha  o  witnessess  carry  us  very  little  beyond  this  g«ne- 
not  merely  ral  presumption.  "What  doctrines  he  borrowed, 
a  borrower,  or  from  whom,  we  are  unable  to  discover.  But 
ginai  and  in  fact  his  whole  life  and  proceedings  bear  the 
mfnd  -He  s^amP  °f  an  original  mind  and  not  of  a  borrower 
passes  from  — a  mind  impressed  both  with  Hellenic  and 
Samos  to  with  non-Hellenic  habits  and  religion,  yet 
capable  of  combining  the  two  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  above  all,  endued  with  those 
talents  for  religious  and  personal  ascendency  over  others, 
which  told  for  much  more  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his 
ideas.  We  are  informed  that  after  extensive  travels  and 
inquiries  he  returned  to  Samos,  at  the  age  of  about  forty. 
He  then  found  his  native  island  under  the  despotism  of 
Polykrates,  which  rendered  it  an  unsuitable  place  either 
for  free  sentiments  or  for  marked  individuals.  Unable  to 
attract  hearers,  or  found  any  school  or  brotherhood,  in  his 
native  island,  he  determined  to  expatriate;  and  we  may 
presume  that  at  this  period  (about  535-530  B.C.)  the  recent 
subjugation  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  not  without 
influence  on  his  determination.  The  trade  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italian  Greeks — and  even  the  intimacy 
between  Miletus  and  Knidus  on  the  one  side,  and  Sybaris 
and  Tarentum  on  the  other — had  been  great  and  of  long 
standing,  so  that  there  was  more  than  one  motive  to 
determine  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy;  in  which  direction 
also  his  contemporary  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  emigrated  seemingly  about 
the  same  time — from  Kolophon  to  Zankle,  Katana  and 
Elea.i 

Kroton  and  Sybaris  were  at  this  time  in  their  fullest 
s  .  prosperity — among  the  first  and  mostprosperous 
kroton—  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  To  the  former  of 
oiigarchi-  ^ne  two  Pythagoras  directed  his  course.  A 

cal  goTern-    ^  'i      f  n        rm  i  j    T  r 

ment—          Council  ot  One  Thousand  persons,  taken  from 
excellent      among   the  heirs   and    representatives   of  the 

gymnastic  .      £>     -,  .,  i.  *i.     j*     j.  A         j    A- 

training  principal  proprietors  at  its  first  foundation,  was 
and  medi-  here  invested  with  the  supreme  authority:  in 
what  manner  the  executive  offices  were  filled, 
we  have  no  information.  Besides  a  great  extent  of  power, 
and  a  numerous  population,  the  large  mass  of  whom  had 

1  Diogen.  Laert.  is.  IS. 
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no  share  in  the  political  franchise,  Kroton  stood  at  this 
time  distinguished  for  two  things — the  general  excellence 
of  the  bodily  habit  of  the  citizens,  attested  in  part  by  the 
number  of  conquerors  furnished  to  the  Olympic  games — 
and  the  superiority  of  its  physicians  or  surgeons. 1  These 
two  points  were  in  fact  greatly  connected  with  each  other; 
for  the  therapeutics  of  the  day  consisted  not  so  much  of 
active  remedies  as  of  careful  diet  and  regimen;  while  the 
trainer,  who  dictated  the  life  of  an  athlete  during  his  long 
and  fatiguing  preparation  for  an  Olympic  contest — and  the 
professional  superintendent  of  the  youths  who  frequented 
the  public  gymnasia — followed  out  the  same  general 
views  and  acted  upon  the  same  basis  of  knowledge,  as  the 
physician  who  prescribed  for  a  state  of  positive  bad  health.2 

1  Herodot.    iii.    131;     Strabo,   vi.  xp-zT^usi    ~s   aorscov    fiaXiaTa ,    xal 

p.   261;     Menander    de    Encomiis,  Is^upotspo?   OCUTO?    SWJTOU  sirai  (p. 

p.  96,    ed.    Heeren.     'AQYjvato'jt;    siti  580) ;  again,  p.  584:    Ti  ouv  oaivETai 

dYaXjiaTO-oua  TS  xal  t.tD-rpaoix^,  xal  dTSpoTovSiavOYjQsi-;  6xa).S'!)u.svo;'iYl7p6<; 

KpoTuwa-a;   iitl  laTptx-j,   p.ifa  epo-  rat    6;j.oXoYr,uivu>;   x£lPOT^Xv1']' '     °* 

vfjaai,  <l'c.  Eisups  TYJV  ajjL'fl  TOOC  xajj-vovtac;  8iai- 

The    Krotoniate     Alkmseon  ,     a  Tav  xai  -po'-prjv,  fj  xsivo?  6  a-'   dp/YJc 

younger    contemporary    of  Pytha-  TCHJI    ^rajiv    dvflpcbitoiai   Tpo:pr,v,    ^ 

goras  (Aristotel.  Metaph.    i.  5),    is  vuv.yps6u.sQa,    £;  SXSIVTJS  T^;  aYpiTji; 

among  the  earliest  names  mention-  xai  Orjotibosdc   supcbv    T£   xai   irapas- 

ed    as    philosophizing  upon  physi-  Xi-jasa?   oiaiTrjc:    compare    another 

cal     and     medical     subjects.      See  passage  not  less  illustrative  in  the 

Erandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  treatise  of  Hippokrates  IIspl  ctatTT); 

derPhilos.  sect.  Ixxxiii.  p.  508,  and  6;soJv,  c.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  ed.  Littre'. 

Aristotel.  De  Generat.  Animal,  iii.  Following  the  same  general  idea, 

2.  p.  752,  Bekker.  that    the    theory    and    practice    of 

The  medical  art  in  Egypt,  at  the  the  physician  is  a  farther  develop- 
time  when  Pythagoras  visited  that  ment  and  variety  of  that  of  the 
country ,  was  sufficiently  far  ad-  gymnastic  trainer,  I  transcribe 
vanced  to  excite  the  attention  of  an  some  observations  from  the  ex- 
inquisitive  traveller — the  branch-  cellent  Eemarques  Ketrospectives 
es  of  it  minutely  subdivided  and  of  M.  Littre,  at  the  end  of  the 
strict  rules  laid  down  for  practice  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of 
(Herodot.  ii.  84;  Aristotel.  Politic.  Hippokrates  (p.  002). 
iii.  10,  4).  After  having  observed  (p.  059) 

-  See  the  analogy  of  the  two  that  physiology  may  be  consider- 
strikingly  brought  out  in  the  trea-  ed  as  divided  into  two  parts — 
tise  of  Hippokrates  lisp!  dpyiir^  one  relating  to  tho  mechanism  of 
iTjTpix^,  c.  3,  4,  7.  vol.  i.  p.  580-584,  the  functions;  tho  other,  to  the 
ed.  Littrd.  effects  produced  upon  the  human 

"Exi  YOUV  xai  vuv  oi  ttbv  Yuptvasitov  body    by    the    different    influences 

xai    daxYjSUOV    e-ifiS/.oajvoi     aUi    Tt  which    act   upon  it  and    the  media 

rpOJi^iUpt^y.o'jsi,  xai  TY,V  TJTSYV;  ooov  by  which  it  is  surrounded;  and  after 

^^TSOVTE;  0,71    iocov   xai    riviov    :~t-  having  observed   that    on  the    lirst 
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Of  medical  education  properly  so  called,  especially  of 
anatomy,  there  was  then  little  or  nothing.  The  physician 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  observation  of  men  sick  as 
well  as  healthy,  and  from  a  careful  notice  of  the  way  in 
which  the  human  body  was  acted  upon  by  surrounding 
agents  and  circumstances:  and  this  same  knowledge  was 
not  less  necessary  for  the  trainer;  so  that  the  same  place 
which  contained  the  best  men  in  the  latter  class  was  also 
likely  to  be  distinguished  in  the  former.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that;  such  celebrity  of  Kroton  may  have  been  one  of 

maltres  des  gymnases,  6toient  ex- 
clusivement  adonnes  a  la  culture  de 
cet  art,  auquel  les  medecins  partici- 
poient  dans  lea  limites  de  leur 
profession;  et  Hippocrate,  qui 
dans  les  Aphorismes,  invoq.ua  1'ex- 
emple  des  athletes,  nous  parla 
dans  le  Trait6  des  Articulations 
des  personnes  maigres,  qui  n'ayant 
pas  6te  amaigris  par  un  precede^ 
regulier  de  1'art,  ont  les  chairs 
muqueuses.  Les  anciena  me'decina 
savoient,  comme  on  le  voit,  pro- 
curer 1'amaigrissement  conforme'- 
ment  a  1'art,  et  reconnoitre  S,  ses 
effets  un  amaigrissement  irr«5gu- 
lier:  toutes  choses  auxquelles  noa 
me'decins  sont  etrangers,  et  dont 
on.  ne  retrouve  1'analogne  qua 
parmi  les  entraineurs  Anglois. 
Au  reste  cet  ensemble  de  connoia- 
sances  empiriques  et  thgoriques 
doit  6tre  mis  au  rang  des  pertes 
facheuses  qui  ont  accompagne1  la 
longue  et  turbulente  transition 
du  monde  ancien  au  monde  mo- 
derne.  Les  admirables  institutions 
destinies  dans  1'antiquite  a  d6ve- 
lopper  et  affermir  le  corps,  ont 
disparu:  1'bygiene  publique  est 
destitute  a  cet  6gard  de  toute  di- 
rection scientifique  et  gfinfirale,  et 
demeure  abandonnSe  completement 
au  hasard.^ 

See  also  the  remarks  of  Plato 
respecting  Herodikus,  De  Repu- 
blica,  iii.  p.  406;  Aristotel.  I'o- 
litic.  iii.  11,  6.  iv.  1,  1.  viii.  4;  1. 


of  these  two  branches,  the  ancients 
could  never  make  progress,  from 
their  ignorance  of  anatomy — he 
goes  on  to  state,  that  respecting 
the  second  branch  they  acquired 
a  large  amount  of  knowledge : — 
"Sur  la  physiologic  des  influen- 
ces extdrieures,  la  Grece  du  temps 
d'Hippocrate  et  apres  lui  fut  le 
theatre  d'exp6rienees  en  grand  lea 
plusimportauteset  les  plus  instruc- 
tives.  Toute  la  population  (la  popu- 
lation libre,  s'entend)  etoit  sournise 
a  un  systeme  regulier  d'e'ducation 
physique  (N.B.  this  is  a  little  too 
strongly  stated):  dans  quelques 
cites,  ii,  LaeSdernone  par  esemple, 
les  femmes  n'en  etoient  pas  es- 
emptees.  Ce  systeme  se  composoit 
d'exercices  et  d'une  alimentation 
que  cornbinferent  1'empirisme  d'a- 
bord,  puis  une  the1  orie  plus  sa vante : 
il  concernoit  (comme  dit  Hippo- 
crate  lui-meme,  en  ne  parlant,  il 
est  vrai,  que  de  la  partie  aliruen- 
taire),  il  concernoit  et  les  malades 
pour  leur  r6tablissement,  et  les 
gens  bien  portans  pour  la  conser- 
vation de  leur  sante,  et  les  per- 
sonnes livrfies  aux  exercices  gym- 
nastiques  pour  1'accroissement  de 
leurs  forces.  On  savoit  au  juste 
ce  qu'il  falloit  pour  conserver  seu- 
lement  le  corps  en  bon  6tat  ou 
pour  trailer  un  malade— pour  for- 
mer un  niilitaire  ou  pour  faire  un 
athlete — et  en  particulier,  un  lut- 
teur,  un  coureur,  un  sauteur,  un 
pugiliste.  line  classe  d'hoinmes,  les 
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the  reasons  which  determined  Pythagoras  to  go  thither. 
Por  among  the  precepts  ascribed  to  him,  precise  rules  as 
to  diet  and  bodily  regulation  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
Thg  medical  or  surgical  celebrity  of  Demokedes  (son-in-law 
of  the  Pythagorean  Milo),  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made 
in  a  former  chapter,  is  contemporaneous  with  the  presence 
of  Pythagoras  at  Kroton;  and  the  medical  men  of  Hagna 
Graeeia  maintained  themselves  in  credit,  as  rivals  of  the 
schools  of  the  Asklepiads  at  Kos  and  Knidus,  throughout 
all  th3  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

The  biographers  of  Pythagoras  tell  us  that  his  arrival 
there,  his  preaching,  and  his  conduct,  produced   Rapid  and 
an  effect  almost  electric  upon  the  minds  of  the   wonderful 
people,  with  an  extensive  reform  public  as  well  1'0  e^aveSaul 
as  pri'rate.     Political  discontent  was  repressed,  bee*i  pr°- 
incontnence   disappeared,  luxury  became  dis-  the^e'xhor- 
credited,  and  the  women  hastened  to  exchange   tations  of 
their  golden  ornaments  for  the  simplest  attire.   p>thasoras- 
Xo  le^s  than  two  thousand   persons  were  converted  at  his 
first  preaching.     So  effective  were  his  discourses  to  the 
youth,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  One  Thousand  in- 
vited lim  into  their  assembly,  solicited  his  advice,  and 
even  offered  to  constitute  him  their  Prytanis  or  president, 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
religions  processions  of  females.1     His  influence  was  not 
confined  to  Kroton.     Other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily — 
Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Rhegium,  Katana,  Himera,  &c.,  all 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations,  which  extricated  some 
of  them  even  from  slavery.     Such  are  the  tales  of  which 
the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  are  full:2  and  we  see  that 
even  tiie  disciples  of  Aristotle,  about  the  year  300  B.C. — 
Aristoxeuus,  Dikaearchus,  Herakleides  of  Pontus,&c.— are 
hardly  less  charged  with  them  than  the  Xeo-Pythagoreans 
of  three  or  four  centuries  later.     They  doubtless  heard 
these  tales  from  their  contemporary  Pythagoreans,3  the 

1  Valerius  Maxim,  iii.  15,   xv.  1  ;  contain    some    truth    amidst  their 
Jamblichus,    Vit.  Pyth.   c.  45;    Ti-  confused  heap  of  statements,  many 
n:eus,  Fragm.  78,  ed.  Didot.  incredible,    and   nearly   all    unau- 

2  Porphyry,    Vit.   Pythag.   o.   21-  thenticated.     But    it    is    very  diffi- 
ri;  Jamblich.  33-35,  100.  cult  to  single  out  -what  these  por- 

3  The  compilations    of  Porphyry  tions    of    truth    really     are.     Even 
and  Jamblichus  on  the  life  of  Py-  Aristoxenus    and  Dikiearchus,    the 
th.igoras,    copied  from  a  great  va-  best     authors     from     whom    these 
riety    of   authors,     will    doubtless  biographers  quote,   lived  near  two 
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last  members  of  a  declining  sect,  among  whom  the  attributes 
of  the  primitive  founder  passed  for  godlike,  but  who  had 
no  memorials,  no  historical  judgement,  and  no  means  of 
forming  a  true  conception  of  Kroton  as  it  stood  in  530  B.C.* 
To  trace  these  tales  to  a  true  foundation  is  impossible. 
But  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  success  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  a  person  favoured  by  the  gods  and  patentee  of 

dibility,  that  which  many  reli- 
gious men  of  antiquity  acted  upon 
from  a  mere  unconscious  senti- 
ment and  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  gods — That  it  was  no;  right 
to  disbelieve  any  story  recounted 
respecting  the  gods,  and  Therein 
the  divine  agency  was  introduced : 
no  one  could  tell  but  what  it  might 
be  true  :  to  deny  its  truth  wsis  to  set 
bounds  to  the  divine  omnipotence. 
Accordingly  they  made  no  difficulty 
in  believing  what  was  recounted 
about  Aristfcus,  Abaris,  aid  other 
eminent  sub  ects  of  mythts  (Jam- 
blichus, Vit.  Pyth.  c.  138-148)— -/at 
TOOTO  Y£  tarrs?  rA  HuOaYopnoi  Ofxto? 
ly&yai  irta-suTtxu)?,  oTov  ispi  "Api- 
(jtaioo  xal  'ApaptSo?  Ta  [xu9oX»Yoi>[j.sva 
xcci  oact  aXXa  roiauTa  \sft~ii  .... 

T(I)V    TOIO'JTCJUV     Si    T(I)V    OOXOtMTlOV    (XU- 

ditt<JTOov-:E<;  OTI  a  v  £  I  <;  TO 
9siov  dvaY'/jTai.  Also  sot  less 
formally  laid  down  in  Jaiiblichus, 
Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  aa 
the  fourth  Symbolum,  p.  324,  ed. 
Kiessling.  FIspl  9su)v  [jirjSi)  6aun.a- 

-(ov.  Reasoning  from  their  prin- 
ciples, this  was  a  consistent  co- 
rollary to  lay  down;  but  it  helps 
us  to  estimate  their  value  as  se- 
lectors and  discriminators  of  ac- 
counts respecting  Pythagoras.  The 
extravagant  compliments  paid  by 
the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  letters 
to  Jamblichus  will  not  suffice  ta 
establish  the  authority  of  the  lat- 
ter as  a  critic  and  witness :  see 
theEpistolte  34,  40,41,  inHeyler's 
edit,  of  Julian's  letters. 

1  Aulus  Gell.  N.A.  iv.  11.   Apol- 


centuries  after  the  death  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  early  memorials  to 
consult,  nor  any  better  informants 
than  the  contemporary  Pythago- 
reans— the  last  of  an  expiring  sect, 
and  probably  amorj,g  the  least  emi- 
nent for  intellect,  since  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  Sokratic  vein  in  its 
various  branches  carriedoff  the  acute 
and  aspiring  young  men  ofthattime. 
Meiners,  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Wissenschaften  (vol.  i.  h.  iii.  p. 
191  seg.),  has  given  a  careful  ana- 
lysis of  the  various  authors  from 
whom  the  two  biographers  have 
borrowed,  and  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  their  trustworthiness.  It 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  historical 
criticism,  though  the  author  exag- 
gerates both  the  merits  and  the 
influence  of  the  first  Pythagore- 
ans: Kiessling  in  the  notes  to  his 
edition  of  Jamblichus  has  given 
gome  extracts  from  it,  but  by  no 
means  enough  to  dispense  with 
the  perusal  of  the  original.  I 
think  Meiners  allows  too  much 
credit,  on  the  whole,  to  Aristo- 
xenus  (see  p.  214)  and  makes  too 
little  deduction  for  the  various 
stories  difficult  to  be  believed,  of 
which  Aristoxenus  is  given  as  the 
source  :  of  course  the  latter  could 
not  furnish  better  matter  than  he 
heard  from  his  own  witnessess. 
Where  the  judgement  of  Jleiners 
is  more  severe,  it  is  also  better 
borne  out,  especially  respecting 
Porphyry  himself,  and  his  scholar 
Jamblichus.  These  later  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  seem  to  have 
set  up  as  a  formal  canon  of  cre- 
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divine  secrets,  was  very  great — that  he  procured  to  him- 
self both  the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  and  the  peculiar 
attachment  and  obedience  of  many  devoted  adherents, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  classes — 
that  a  select  body  of  these  adherents,  three  hundred  in 
number,  bound  themselves  by  a  sort  of  vow  both  to  Pytha- 
goras and  to  each  other,  adopting  a  peculiar  diet,  ritual, 
and  observances,  as  a  token  of  union — though  without  any- 
thing like  community  of  property,  which  some  have  as- 
cribed to  them.  Such  a  band  of  men,  standing  He  forms  a 
high  in  the  city  for  wealth  and  station,  and  powerful 

&                       ,•',,.....                      ,  club  or  so- 
bound  together  by  this  intimate  tie,  came  by  ciety,  con- 
almost  unconscious  tendency  to  mingle  political  ?,istin?  of 
ambition  with  religious  and  scientific  pursuits,  dred  men" 

Political  clubs  with  sworn  members,  under  one  taken  fro-.-a 
r  ,-,  ,  ,  i  the  wealthy 

form  or  another,  were  a  constant  phenomenon   classes  at 

in  the  Grecian  cities.1  Now  the  Pythagorean  Kroton. 
order  at  its  first  formation  was  the  most  efficient  of  all 
clubs;  since  it  presented  an  intimacy  of  attachment  among 
its  members,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  haughty  exclusiveness 
against  the  public  without,  such  as  no  other  fraternity 
could  parallel. a  The  devoted  attachment  of  Pythagoreans 
towards  each  other  is  not  less  emphatically  set  forth  than 
their  contempt  for  every  one  else :  in  fact  these  two  at- 
tributes of  the  order  seem  the  best  ascertained  as  well  as 
the  most  permanent  of  all.  Moreover,  we  may  be  sure 

Ion.  (ap.  Jamhlich.  c.  202)    alludes  sacramento  quoclam   nexi,  separa- 

to      ri      'j^oix/v-jjAaTa     TCJV     KCOTCO-  tarn  a  ceteris  civibus   vitam   exer- 

viattbv:     what    the    date    of  these  cerent,   quasi   cffitum    clandestine 

may   be,    we    do     not    know,    but  conjurationis    haherent,    civitatem 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe  them  in  se  converterurit." 

anterior  to  Aristoxcnus.  Compare   Diogen.    IJae'rt.  viii.  3: 

1  Thueyd.    viii.   54.     ti;    £'Jv<ivj.o-  Apollonius    ap.  Jaiublich.    c.    254; 
oia<;,  ai-ep  £vj-|7_avov  rpoTSpov  ousai  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pytli.  c.  33. 

ev    TTJ    ToXct   £-i   oixai?   xai   cip/cut;,  The  story  of  the  devoted  attach- 

dTtiac«;  sj:*XQu>v,  &c.  ments    of    the    two     Pythagoreans 

On    this    important    passage     in  Damon  and  Phiiitias  appears  to  be 

which  Thucydides  notes  the    poli-  very    well    attested  :     Aristoxenns 

tical    clubs     of    Athens    as    sworn  heard     it     from     the     lips     of    the 

societies,      numerous,      notorious,  younger      Dionysius      the    despot, 

and  efficient — I  shall  speak  farther  whose  sentence  had    elicited   such 

in  a   future    stage    of   the   history,  manifestation  of   friendship    (Por- 

Dr.  Arnold  lias  a  good  note  on  the  phyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  59-62;    Cicero, 

passage.  De  Officiis,  iii.    10  ;    and   Davis   ad 

2  Justin,    xx.    4.      ':Sed    trecenti  Cicero.     Tusc.  Disp.  v.  22). 
ex   juvenibus    cum    sodalitii    juris 
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that  the  peculiar  observances  of  the  order  passed  for  ex- 
emplary virtues  in  the  eyes  of  its  members,  and  exalted 
ambition  into  a  duty,  by  making  them  sincerely  believe 
that  they  were  the  only  persons  fit  to  govern.  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  the  Pythagoreans 
gradually  drew  to  themselves  great  ascendency  in  the 
government  of  Kroton.  And  as  similar  clubs,  not  less 
influential,  were  formed  at  Metapontum  and  other  places, 
so  the  Pythagorean  order  spread  its  net  and  dictated  the 
course  of  affairs  over  a  large  portion  of  Magna  Grsecia. 
Such  ascendency  of  the  Pythagoreans  must  have  procured 
for  the  master  himself  some  real,  and  still  more  supposed, 
influence  over  the  march  of  government  at  Kroton  and 
elsewhere,  of  a  nature  not  then  possessed  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries throughout  Greece.1  Yet  his  influence  was 
probably  exercised  in  the  background,  through  the  medium 
of  the  brotherhood  who  reverenced  him:  for  it  is  hardly 
conformable  to  Greek  manners  that  a  stranger  of  his  char- 
acter should  guide  personally  and  avowedly  the  political 
affairs  of  any  Grecian  city. 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  came  original- 
ly to  Kroton  with  the  express  design  of  creating  for  him- 
Poiiticai  self  an  ascendent  political  position — still  less 
influence  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a  great 
goraa^waa  preconceived  political  idea,  and  transforming 
an  indirect  Kroton  into  a  model-city  ofpureDorism,  as  has 
theUconSfti-  been  supposed  by  some  eminent  modern  authors. 
tution  of  Such  schemes  might  indeed  be  ascribed  to  him 

'der-  by  Pythagoreans  of  the  Platonic  age,  when  large 
ideas  of  political  amelioration  were  rife  in  the  minds  of 
speculative  men — by  men  disposed  to  forego  the  author- 
ship of  their  own  opinions,  and  preferring  to  accredit  them 
as  traditions  handed  down  from  a  founder  who  had  left  no 
memorials.  But  it  requires  better  evidence  than  theirs 
to  make  us  believe  that  any  real  Greek  born  in  580  B.  c. 
actually  conceived  such  plans.  We  cannot  construe  the 
scheme  of  Pythagoras  as  going  farther  than  the  formation 
of  a  private,  select,  order  of  brethren,  embracing  his  reli- 
gious fancies,  ethical  tone,  and  germs  of  scientific  idea — 

1  Plutarch,     Philosophand.     cum  -OJTOV  dvarX^-Tj  xiAor-ayi^c,  TO),- 

Principal),  c.  i.  p.  777.     av  5'   aoyv<-  XoJ;  Oi'   4vo;  (JJ3s).T,ssv,    tu;  fl'jtiTfi- 

-',$  dv5po;   xai    -oXiTixoO    xai    rp-ax-  pi;  ToT;  rpiuTrioyst  Ttbv  'lTa).iu>7<I>i» 

Tixot)   xidli'iTjTzi    (6   si/.ojo'fj;)    xai  7'JYYSV'jasvo;. 
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and  manifesting  adhesion  by  those  observances  which 
Herodotus  and  Plato  call  the  Pythagorean  orgies  and  mode 
of  life.  And  his  private  order  became  politically  power- 
ful, because  he  was  skilful  or  fortunate  enough  to 
enlist  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy  Krotoniates, 
possessing  individual  influence  which  they  strengthened 
immensely  by  thus  regimenting  themselves  in  intimate 
union.  The  Pythagorean  orgies  or  religious  ceremonies 
were  not  inconsistent  with  public  activity,  bodily  as 
well  as  mental.  Probably  the  rich  men  of  the  order 
may  have  been  rendered  even  more  active,  by 
being  fortified  against  the  temptations  of  a  life  of  in- 
dulgence. The  character  of  the  order  as  it  first  stood, 
different  from  that  to  which  it  was  afterwards  reduced,  was 
indeed  religious  and  exclusive,  but  also  active  and  domi- 
neering; not  despising  any  of  those  bodily  accomplishments 
which  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Grecian  citizen,  and 
which  so  particularly  harmonised  with  the  pre-existing 
tendencies  of  Kroton,1  Niebuhr  and  0.  iluller  have  even 

1  I  transcribe  hero  the  summary  the  evidences  with  care  and  learn- 
given  by  Krische,  at  the  close  of  ing.  It  differs  on  some  important 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Pythago-  points  from  the  idea  which  I  con- 
rcan  order,  p.  101.  "Societatis  sco-  ceive  of  the  primitive  master  and 
pus  fuit  more  politicus,  ut  lapsam  his  contemporary  brethren.  It 
nptimatium  polostatem  non  ruodo  leaves  outthe  religious  ascendency, 
in  priatinum  restitueret,  sed  firma-  which  I  imagine  to  have  stood  first 
ret  ampliticaretqua  :  cum  surnmo  among  the  means  as  well  as  among 
hoc  scopo  duo  conjunct!  fuerunt ;  the  premeditated  purposes  of  Py- 
iaorali=  alter,  alter  ad  literas  spec-  thagoras,  while  it  sets  forth  a  re- 
tans.  Discipulos  suos  boaos  pro-  formatory  political  scheme  as 
bosque  homines  reddere  voluit  directly  contemplated  by  him,  of 
Pythagoras,  et  ut  civitatem  mode-  which  there  is  no  proof.  Though 
rantes  potestate  sua  non  abuteron-  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
tur  ad  plebem  opprimeudam  ;  et  ut  early  Pythagoreans  is  the  most 
pleb?,  intelligons  suis  commodis  prominent  feature  in  their  early 
consuli,  conditione  sua  contenta  history,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
csset.  Quoniam  vero  bonum  sa-  as  the  manifestation  of  any  pecu- 
piensque  moderamen  nisi  a  pru-  liar  or  settled  political  idea— it  is 
doate  literisque  exculto  viro  ex-  rather  a  result  of  their  position 
spectnri  (non)  licet,  philosophic  and  means  of  union.  Hitter  ob- 
studium  ueccssariuru  duxit  Sarnius  serves  (in  my  opinion  more  justly), 
iis.  qui  ad  civitatis  clavum  tenen-  c"We  must  not  believe  that  the 
dum  so  accingcreut."  mysteries  of  the  Pythagoronn  order 

This  is  the  general  view  (coin-  were  of  a  simply  political  charac- 

ciding  substantially  with  that  of  ter:  the  most  probable  accounts 

U.  Miiller— Dorians,  iii.  9,  16)  given  warrant  us  in  considering  that  its 

by  an  author  who  has  gone  through  central  point  was  a  mystic  religious 
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supposed  that  the  select  Three  Hundred  Pythagoreans 
constituted  a  sort  of  smaller  senate  at  that  city1 — an 
hypothesis  no  way  probable;  we  may  rather  conceive  them 
as  a  powerful  private  club,  exercising  ascendency  in  the 
interior  of  the  senate,  and  governing  through  the  medium 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  Xor  can  we  receive  with- 
out great  allowance  the  assertion  of  Varro,2  who,  assimil- 
ating Pythagoras  to  Plato,  tells  us  that  he  confined  his 
instructions  on  matters  of  government  to  chosen  disciples, 
who  had  gone  through  a  complete  training,  and  had 
reached  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  political  Pythagoreans  were  those 
who  were  most  qualified  for  action,  and  least  for  specula- 
tion; and  that  the  general  of  the  order  possessed  that  skill 
in  turning  to  account  the  aptitudes  of  individuals,  which 
two  centuries  ago  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Jesuits;  to 
whom,  in  various  ways,  the  Pythagoreans  bear  considerable 
resemblance.  All  that  we  can  be  said  to  know  about  their 
political  principles  is,  that  they  were  exclusive  and  aristo- 
cratical,  adverse  to  the  control  and  interference  of  the 
people;  a  circumstance  no  way  disadvantageous  to  them, 
since  they  coincided  in  this  respect  with  the  existing 

teaching"  (Geschicht.  der  Philoso-  died   with    it.      The    Pythagorean 

phie,  b.  iv.  ch.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  365-368) :  philosophy,  and  the  Eleatic  philo- 

compare  Hoeck.  Kreta,  vol.  iii.  p.  sophy,  were  both  equally  opposed 

223.  to  the  Ionic  ;    yet  neither  of  there 

Krische  (p.  32)  as  well  as  Boeckh  is  in  any  way  connected  with  Do- 

(Philolaus,  p.  39-42)  and  0.  iliiller  rian  tendencies.     Neither  Elea  nor 

assimilate  the  Pythagorean  life  to  Kroton  were  Doric  cities;  moreover 

the  Dorian  or  Spartan  habits,  and  Xenophanes  as  well  as  Pythagoras 

call   the   Pythagorean   philosophy  were  both  lonians. 
the  expression  of  Grecian  Dorism,          The  general  assertions  respecting 

as  opposed  to  the  lonians  and  the  Ionic    mobility    and    inconstancy, 

Ionic  philosophy.     I   confess    that  contrasted    with    Doric    constancy 

I  perceive  no  analogy  between  the  and  steadiness,  will  not  be  found 

two,    either  in   action    or  specula-  borne  out  by  a  study  of  facts.    The 

tion.   The  Spartans  stand  complete-  Dorism   of  Pythagoras   appears  to 

ly    distinct     from    other    Dorians ;  me    a    complete  fancy.     0.  Miiiler 

and  even  the  Spartan  habits  of  life,  even   turns  Kroton   into    a  Dorian 

though    they  present   some   points  city,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
of    resemblance    with    the    bodily          '  Xiebuhr,  Rb'misch.  Gesch.  i.  p. 

training  of  the  Pythagoreans,    ex-  1C3,  2nd  edit.  ;  O.  Miiller,  Hist,  of 

habit  still   more    important   points  Dorians,   iii.  9,  16:   Krische  is  op- 

of  difference,  in  respect  to  religious  posed  to  this  idea,  sect.  v.  p.  84. 
peculiarity  and  mysticism,  as  well         2  Varro  ap.  Augustin.  de  Ordine, 

as  to  the  scientific  element  embo-  ii.  30;  Krische,  p.  11. 
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government  of  the  city — had  not  their  own  conduct 
brought  additional  odium  on  the  old  aristocracy,  and 
raised  up  an  aggravated  democratical  opposition  carried 
to  the  most  deplorable  lengths  of  violence. 

All  the  information  which  we  possess,  apocryphal  as  it 
is,  respecting  this  memorable  club  is  derived  from  its 
warm  admirers.  Yet  even  their  statements  are  enough  to 
explain  how  it  came  to  provoke  deadly  and  extensive  en- 
mity. A  stranger  coming  to  teach  new  religious  dogmas 
and  observances,  with  a  tincture  of  science  and  Causes 
some  new  ethical  ideas  and  phrases,  though  he  ^^ led 
would  obtain  some  zealous  votaries,  would  also  subversion 
bring  upon  himself  a  certain  measure  of  anti-  tha^re^aiT 
pathy.  .Extreme  strictness  of  observances,  com-  order, 
bined  with  the  art  of  touching  skilfully  the  springs  of 
religious  terror  in  others,  would  indeed  do  much  both  to 
fortify  and  to  exalt  him.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that 
science,  philosophy,  and  even  the  mystic  revelations  of 
religion,  whatever  they  were,  remained  confined  to  the 
private  talk  and  practice  of  the  disciples,  and  were  thus 
thrown  into  the  background,  while  all  that  was  seen  and 
felt  without  was  the  political  predominance  of  an  ambitious 
fraternity — we  need  not  wonder  that  Pythagorism  in  all 
its  parts  became  odious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. Moreover  we  find  the  order  represented  not  merely 
as  constituting  a  devoted  and  exclusive  political  party,  but 
also  as  manifesting  an  ostentatious  self-conceit  throughout 
their  personal  demeanour ! — refusing  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  all  except  the  brethren,  and  disgusting  especially  their 
own  familiar  friends  and  kinsmen.  So  far  as  we  know 

1  Apollouius  ap.  Jamblichum,  V.  rendered      probable      by     Meiners 

P.  c.  254,  255,  25fi,  257.    7j-f£|xovs<;  Ss  (Geschich.  dor  Wissenschaft.  v.  i.  p. 

eyevovTo  -f^  Oia^opa^  oi  -at?  a<j-(fz-  230-245):  compare  AVelcker,  Prole- 

Vitcti-  xcu  -aU  o  txe  16  T7)a  i  v  if(V-  gomena  ad  Theognid.  p.  xlv.  xlvi. 


TUJV 


Aitiov  6'  •/•v,   OTI   TOC   piiv    i-.oXXd  a 
compare  also  the  lines  descripti 


When  we  read  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius  by  Philostratus,  we  see  that 
the  former  was  himself  extreme- 
ly communicative :  he  might  be 


of    Pythagoras,    c.    259.     To'j^    JJL  v  the    rather    disposed    therefore    of 

sTaipou;  rjsv  isou?  [jiaxapsaji  Osotji.  think    that   the   seclusion   and   re.- 

To'is  6'  a),).ou;   TJYSIT'   OJT'  ev  ).df(i>,  serve   of  Pythagoras   was  a  defect, 

o-j-'  ev  txpiOaiu.  and  to  ascribe    to    it  much   of  the 

That  this  Apollonius,  cited  both  mischief  which  afterwards  overtook 

by  Jamblichus    and    by   Porphyry,  the  order, 
is  Apollonius  of  Tyaua,   has  been 
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Grecian  philosophy,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  it 
was  distinctly  abused  for  political  and  party  objects.  The 
early  days  of  the  Pythagorean  order  stand  distinguished 
for  such  perversion,  which  fortunately  for  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  never  presented  itself  afterwards  in  Greece.  * 
Even  at  Athens,  however,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that 
Sokrates,  though  standing  really  aloof  from  all  party 
intrigue,  incurred  much  of  his  unpopularity  from  supposed 
political  conjunction  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiades,2  to 
which  indeed  the  orator  JEschines  distinctly  ascribes  his 
condemnation,  speaking  about  sixty  years  after  the  event. 
Had  Sokrates  been  known  as  the  founder  of  a  band  hold- 
ing together  intimately  for  ambitious  purposes,  the  result 
would  have  been  eminently  pernicious  to  philosophy,  and 
probably  much  sooner  pernicious  to  himself. 

It  was  this  cause  which  brought  about  the  complete 
and  violent  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  order.  Their 
ascendency  had  provoked  such  wide-spread  discontent, 
that  their  enemies  became  emboldened  to  employ  extreme 
force  against  them.  Kylon  and  Ninon — the  former  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  sought  admittance  into  the  order,  but 
to  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  bad  character — 
took  the  lead  in  pronounced  opposition  to  the  Pythagore- 
ans; whose  unpopularity  extended  itself  farther  to  the 
.Senate  of  One  Thousand,  through  the  medium  of  which 
their  ascendency  had  been  exercised.  Propositions  were 
made  for  rendering  the  government  more  democratical, 
and  for  constituting  a  new  senate,  taken  by  lot  from  all  the 
people,  before  which  the  magistrates  should  go  through 
their  trial  of  accountability  after  office:  an  opportunity 
being  chosen  in  which  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  had 
given  signal  offence  by  refusing  to  divide  among  the  people 
violences  the  recently  conquered  territory  of  Sybaris.3  In 
which  ac-  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pythagoreans,  this 

companied        |  ,.  ,  •    -i     ji 

its  sub-  change  01  government  was  carried  through, 
version.  Ninon  and  Kylon,  their  principal  enemies,  made 

1   Schleiermacher    observes    that  OS,   ed.  Didot,    apud  Athenaeum,  v. 

"Philosophy    among   the  Pythago-.  p.  213,  and  Euripides,  Medea,  291 

reans  was  connected  with  political  a  Xonophon,    Memorab.  i.  2,    12 

objects,    and    their   school   with  a  ^Eschines,     cont.    Timarch.     c.    34 

practical     brotherly     partnership,  OjJisTq,  u>  "AOTjvatot,  Scoxpair)  TOV  ao 

such   as    was   never   on   any  other  cpia-'/jvaTCSxTSiviiTs,  OTI  Kpt-risv  etpavo 

occasion   seen   in    Greece"   (Intro-  rcsTcoctosoxob;,  Iva  TOJV  Tpiaxov-a. 

Auction  to  his  Translation  of  Plato,  *  This    is    stated   in  Jamblichus, 

It.  12).     See    alao  l'lieopompu=i,  FT.  c.  255  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  ; 
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use  of  it  to  exasperate  the  people  still  farther  against  the 
order,  until  they  provoked  actual  popular  violence  against 
it.  The  Pythagoreans  were  attacked  when  assembled  in 
their  meeting-house  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  some 
said,  in  the  house  of  Milo.  The  building  was  set  on  fire, 
and  many  of  the  members  perished; l  none  but  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  escaping.  Similar  disturbances,  and  the 
like  violent  suppression  of  the  order,  with  destruction  of 
several  among  the  leading  citizens,  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia — Tarentum,  Meta- 
pontum,  Kaulonia.  And  we  are  told  that  these  cities  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude  and 
commotion,  from  which  they  were  only  rescued  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  Peloponnesian  Achseans,  the 
original  founders  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton — assisted  indeed 
by  mediators  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  The  cities  were 
at  length  pacified,  and  induced  to  adopt  an  amicable  con- 
gress, with  common  religious  festivals,  at  a  temple  founded 
expressly  for  the  purpose  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  Homarius.2 
Thus  perished  the  original  Pythagorean  order.  Respect- 
ing Pythagoras  himself,  there  were  conflicting  accounts; 
some  representing  that  he  was  burnt  in  the  temple  with 
his  disciples;3  others,  that  he  had  died  a  short  time  pre- 
viously; others  again  affirmed,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  time, 
but  absent,  and  that  he  died  not  long  afterwards  in  exile, 

for  if   the    fact   had  been     so,    the  points  there  is    great  discrepancy, 

destruction    of   the    Pythagoreans  especially    respecting     the    names 

would  naturally  have  produced  an  and  date  of  the  Pythagoreans  who 

allotment   and   permanent  occupa-  escaped  :    Boeckh  (Philolaus,    p.  9 

tion    of    the   Sybaritan   territory—  seq.)    and  Brandis    (Handbuch   dor 

which  certainly  did  not  take  place,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.    ch.  Ixxiii.  p.  432) 

since     Sybaris    remained    without  try   to   reconcile    these    discrepan- 

resident  possessors  until  the  foun-  cies. 

dation  of  Thurii.  Aristophanes    introduces    Strep- 

1  Jamblichus,     c.     255-2H9 ;     Tor-  siades,    at  the  close  of  the  Nubes, 


pliyry,  c.  64-57;  Diogen.  Laert.  viii. 


tting  fire  to  the  meeting-liouso 


(ropovTia-:r;pirjv)  of  Sokrates  and  his 


disciple:  possibly  the  Pythagorean 


conflagration  may   have  suggested 


Genio  bocratis,  c.  13.  p.  fiS", :  Aris- 


toxonus.  ap.  Jamblich.  c.  ioO.  That 


"Pythagoras  Savnius  suspicioiu 


the  enemies  of  the  order  attacked 


dominates    in'u«tfi 


it  bv   setting    fire  to   the   house  in 


bled,  is  the  circumstance  in  which 


1.  Khnen- 
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after  forty  days  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  food.  His 
tomb  was  still  shown  at  Metapontum  in  the  days  of  Cicero. l 
As  an  active  brotherhood,  the  Pythagoreans 
never  revived ;  but  the  dispersed  members  came 
together  as  a  sect,  for  common  religious  obser- 
vances and  common  pursuit  of  science.  They 
were  re-admitted,  after  some  interval,  into  the 


The  Py- 
thagorean 
order  is 
reduced  to 
a  religious 
and  philo- 
sophical 

sect,  in         cities  of  Magna  Graecia  2  from  which  they  had 

which  char-    ,  .    .     °-,-,  ,,    ',    ,  ,  .   ,      . ,  J 

acter  it  been  originally  expelled,  but  to  which  the"  sect 
continues.  js  always  considered  as  particularly  belonging — 
though  individual  members  of  it  are  found  besides  at 
Thebes  and  in  other  cities  of  Greece.  Indeed  some  of  these 
later  Pythagoreans  sometimes  even  acquired  great  political 
influence,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Tarentine  Archytas, 
the  contemporary  of  Plato. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  period  when 
Pythagoras  arrived  at  Kroton  may  be  fixed  somewhere 
between  B.  c.  540-530.  His  arrival  is  said  to  have  occurred 
at  a  time  of  great  depression  in  the  minds  of  the  Kroto- 
niates.  They  had  recently  been  defeated  by  the  united 
Lokrians  and  Rhegians,  vastly  inferior  to  themselves  in 
number,  at  the  river  Sagra;  which  humiliation  is  said  to 
have  rendered  them  docile  to  the  training  of  the  Samian 


1  Cicero,  De  Finih.  v.  2  (who 
seems  to  have  copied  from  Dikse- 
archus ;  see  Fuhr.  ad  Dikffiarchi 
Fragment,  p.  55);  Justin,  xx.  4; 
Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  40;  Jamblichus, 
V.  P.  c.  249. 

O.  Muller  says  (Dorians,  iii.  9, 
16),  that  "the  influence  of  the  Py- 
thagorean league  upon  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Italian  states  was 
of  the  most  heneficial  kind,  which 
continued  for  many  generations 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
itself." 

The  first  of  these  two  assertions 
cannot  be  made  out,  and  depends 
only  on  the  statements  of  later 
encomiasts,  who  even  supply  ma- 
terials to  contradict  their  own 
general  view.  The  judgement  of 
"\Velcker  respecting  the  influence 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  much  less 
avourable,  is  at  the  same  time 


more  probable  (Prsefat.  ad  Theog- 
nid.  p.xlv.). 

The  second  of  the  two  asser- 
tions appears  to  me  quite  incor- 
rect ;  the  influence  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean order  on  the  government 
of  Magna  Graecia  ceased  alto- 
gether, as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge.  An  individual  Pythagorean 
like  Archytas  might  obtain  influ- 
ence, but  this  is  not  the  influence 
of  the  order.  Xor  ought  O.  Muller 
to  talk  about  the  Italian  Greeks 
giving  up  the  Doric  customs  and 
adopting  an  Achaean  government. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
Kroton  ever  had  Doric  customs. 

2  Aristotel.,  de  Coelo,  ii.  13.  ot 
irspi  TTJV  'I-raXtav,  xa).G'ijx£voi  8=  IIu- 
QaYopeiii.  "Italici  philosophiquon- 
dam  nominati"  (Cicero,  De  Senec- 
tute,  c.  21). 
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missionary.1  As  the  birth  of  the  Pythagorean  order  is 
thus  connected  with  the  defeat  of  the  Krotoniates  at  the 
Sagra,  so  its  extinction  is  also  connected  with  their  victory 
over  the  Sybarites  at  the  river  Traeis  or  Trionto,  about 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  history  of  these  two  great  Achaean   cities   we 
unfortunately  know  very  little.    Though  both  were  power- 
ful, yet  down  to  the  period  of  510  B.  c.,   Sybaris   seems   to 
have  been  decidedly  the  greatest.     Of  its  dominion  as  well 
as  of  its  much-denounced  luxury  I  have  spoken  in  a  former 
chapter.2     It  was  at  that  time   that  the   war   _ 
broke  out  between  them,  which  ended  in  the   tween  Sy- 
destruction  of  Sybaris.     It  is  certain  that  the   ^aris  aud 

a    i        -L  j.i  i     j.    T         Kroton. 

bybantans  were  aggressors  in  the  war;  but  by 
what  causes  it  had  been  preceded  in  their  own  town,  or 
what  provocation  they  had  received,  we  make  out  very 
indistinctly.  There  had  been  a  political  revolution  at 
Sybaris  (we  are  told)  not  long  before,  in  which  a  popular 
leader  named  Telys  had  headed  a  rising  against  the  oli- 
garchical government,  and  induced  the  people  to  banish  five 
hundred  of  the  leading  rich  men,  as  well  as  to  confiscate  their 
properties.  He  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  and  become 
despot  of  Sybaris.3  It  appears  too,  that  he,  or  his  rule  at 
Sybaris,  was  much  abhorred  at  Kroton;  since  the  Krotoniate 
Philippus,  a  man  of  splendid  muscular  form  and  an 
Olympic  victor,  was  exiled  for  having  engaged  himself  to 

1  Heyne  places  the  date  of  the  *  Diodor.  xii.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
battle  of  Sagra  about  560  B.C.;  but  TSlys  in  one  place  prxat/TJa,  in  an- 
this  is  very  uncertain.  See  his  oilier  T'ISOIVVOV  of  Sybaris  (v.  44): 
Opusculn,  vol.  ii.  Prolus.  ii.  p.  53,  this  is  not  at  variance  with  the 
:ind  Prolus.  x.  p.  184.  See  also  story  of  Diodorus. 
•Tustin.  xx.  3,  and  Strabo,  vi.  p.  The  story  given  by  Athenseus, 
2U1-2G3.  I  will  be  seen  that  the  out  of  Herakleides  Ponticus,  re- 
latter  conceives  the  battle  of  the  specting  the  subversion  of  the  do- 
Sagra  as  having  happened  after  minion  of  Tolyg,  cannot  be  recon- 
tlie  destruction  of  Sybaris  by  the  ciled  either  with  Herodotus  or 
Krotoniates;  for  he  states  twice,  Diodorus  (Athena;us,  xii.  p.  522). 
that  the  Krotoniates  lost  so  many  Dr.  Thirlwall  supposes  the  depo- 
citizens  at  the  Sagra,  that  the  sition  of  Telys  to  have  occurred 
city  did  not  long  curvive  so  ter-  'between  the  defeat  at  the  Traeis 
rible  a  blow:  he  cannot  therefore  and  the  capture  of  Sybaris;  but 
have  supposed  that  the  complete  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
triumph  of  the  Krotoniates  over  ment  of  Herakleides,  and  not 
the  proat  Sybaris  was  gained  after-  countenanced  by  any  other  evi- 
dence. 
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marry  the  daughter  of  Telys. 1  According  to  the  narrative 
given  by  the  later  Pythagoreans,  those  exiles,  whom  Telys 
had  driven  from  Sybaris,  took  refuge  at  Kroton,  casting 
themselves  as  suppliants  on  the  altars  for  protection:  it 
may  well  be,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  part  Pythago- 
reans of  Sybaris.  A  body  of  powerful  exiles,  harboured 
in  a  town  so  close  at  hand,  inspired  alarm,  and  Telys 
demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  threatening 
war  in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  excited  conster- 
nation at  Kroton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sybaris 
was  decidedly  superior.  The  surrender  of  the  exiles 
was  much  debated,  and  almost  decreed,  by  the  Kroto- 
niates,  until  at  length  the  persuasion  of  Pythagoras  him- 
self is  said  to  have  determined  them  to  risk  any  hazard 
sooner  than  incur  the  dishonour  of  betraying  suppliants. 
On  the  demand  of  the  Sybarites  being  refused,  Telys 
marched  against  Kroton  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  is 
reckoned  at  300,000  men.2  He  marched,  too,  in  defiance 
of  the  strongest  religious  warnings  against  the  enterprise; 
for  the  sacrifices,  offered  on  his  behalf  by  the  lamid 
prophet  Kallias  of  Elis,  were  so  decisively  unfavourable, 
that  the  prophet  himself  fled  in  terror  to  Kroton.3  Near 
the  river  Traeis  or  Trionto,  Telys  was  met  by  the  forces 
of  Kroton,  consisting  (we  are  informed)  of  100,000  men, 
and  commanded  by  the  great  athlete  and  Pythagorean 
Milo;  who  was  clothed  (we  are  told)  in  the  costume  and 
armed  with  the  club  of  Herakles.  They  were  farther  rein- 
forced by  a  valuable  ally,  the  Spartan  Dorieus  (younger 
brother  of  king  Kleomenes),  then  coasting  along  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum  with  a  body  of  colonists,  intending  to  found 
j.  ,  a  settlement  in  Sicily.  A  bloody  battle  was 

the  Sy-         fought,   in  which   the  Sybarites   were   totally 
barites,  and   WOrsted.  with  prodigious  slaughter:  while  the 

destruction        .    ,  ',.  ,  f  i      j         i      •    • 

of  their        victors,  fiercely  provoked  and  giving  no  quarter, 
city,  partly  followed  up  the  pursuit  so  warmly  that  they 

throucrhthe     ,       -i      ,1  ••          -i  •  n     •/        •    i     /  •,  j 

aid  of  the     took  the   city,   dispersed   its   inhabitants,  and 

Spartan         crushed  its  whole  power4  in  the  short  space  of 

seventy  days.     The  Sybarites  fled  in  great  part 

to  Laos  and  Skidros,5  their  settlements  planted  on  the 

1  Heroclot.  v.  47.  «  Diodor.  xii.  9,   10;    Strabo,    vi. 

-  Diodor.    xii.  9;    Strabo,    vi.  p.      p.  2'".. 

253;    .Tambliclius,    Tit.   Pythag.  c.         5  Herodot.  vi.  21;    Strabo,  vi.  p. 
260;  Skyran.  Chi.  v.  340.  233. 

3  Herodot.  v.  44. 
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Mediterranean  coast,  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula.  So 
eager  were  the  Krotoniates  to  render  the  site  of  Sybaris 
untenable,  that  they  turned  the  course  of  the  river  Krathis 
so  as  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  it:  the  dry  bed  in  which 
the  river  had  originally  flowed  was  still  visible  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  *  who  was  among  the  settlers  in  the  town  of 
Thurii  afterwards  founded  nearly  adjoining.  It  appears 
however  that  the  Krotoniates  for  a  long  time  kept  the 
site  of  Sybaris  deserted,  refusing  even  to  allot  the  territory 
among  the  body  of  their  own  citizens:  from  which  circum- 
stances (as  has  been  before  noticed)  the  commotion  against 
the  Pythagorean  order  is  said  to  have  arisen.  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  afraid  of  the  name  and  recollections 
of  the  city.  No  large  or  permanent  establishment  was 
ever  formed  there  until  Thurii  was  established  by  Athens 
about  sixty-five  years  afterwards.  Nevertheless  the  name 
of  the  Sybarites  did  not  perish:  they  maintained  them- 
selves at  Laos,  Skidros,  and  elsewhere — and  afterwards 
formed  the  privileged  Old-citizens  among  the  colonists  of 
Thurii;  but  misbehaved  themselves  in  that  capacity,  and 
were  mostly  either  slain  or  expelled.  Even  after  that, 
however,  the  name  of  Sybaris  still  remained  on  a  reduced 
scale  in  some  portion  of  the  territory:  Herodotus  recounts 
what  he  was  told  by  the  Sybarites,  and  we  find  subsequent 
indications  of  them  even  as  late  as  Theokritus. 

1  Herodot.  v.  45;    Diodor.  xii.  9,  vero  tempore  exsiccatus  est:  quod 

10 ;     Strabo ,      vi.    p.    203.      Strabo  aclinic    in    multis  Italire    inferioris 

mentions  expressly  the  turning  of  fluviis    observant."    I  doubt   wbe- 

the  river  for  the  purpose  of  over-  ther   this   be    true,   as  a  matter   of 

•whelming  the  city— £).6rrs?  fap  -rti  fact,    respecting  the   river  KratMs 

K'iXiv  i-r^ifvi   TOV  i:o7v.|xov  v.at  xa-  («ee     my    preceding    volume,    ch. 

tsxX'jaav.     It  is   to    this   change  in  xxii.)  ;    but  even  if  the    fact   wore 

the    channel    of   the    river   that    I  true,    the   epithet   in  BUhr's   sense 

refer  the  expression  in  Herodotus  has    no    especial     significance    for 

— TEjiSvoq   73   v.7.1    -ivfi'i   £0,1-7    -  2  p  7.  the  purpose   contemplated   by  Ilo- 

7  o-j  ?r,pov  Kp50tv.    It  was  natural  rodotus,     who     inorcly    wishes     to 

that    tin-  old    deserted    bed    of  the  describe    the    site    of    the     temple 

river    should    be    called    "tltc    dry  erected     by    Dorieu.s.      t:>"cr.r     the 

KratJiis7^:    whereas,  if  wo  suppose  Ivrat-as,"    or    <;near   the    dry   Kra- 

that  there  was    only  one    channel,  this,"     would     he     equivalent    ex- 

the  expression  has  no  appropriate  prossions,    if    we    adopted    Tiiihr's 
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The  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  original  Sybaris 
— perhaps  in  510  B.C.  the  greatest  of  all  Gre- 

Sensation          .  r       . .  £  • ,     -, 

excited  cian  cities — appears  to  have  excited  a  strong 
Hellenic  sympathy  in  the  Hellenic  world.  In  Miletus 
world  by  especially,  with  which  it  had  maintained  intimate 
thedestmc-  union,  the  grief  was  so  vehement,  that  all  the 
Sybaris.  Milesians  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourn- 
Graduai  ing.1  The  event,  happening  iust  at  the  time 

decline  of          />,,  -,    .          '-  ^f L  <VJ         A  , , 

the  Greek  of  the  expulsion  oi  Hippias  from  Athens,  must 
power  have  made  a  sensible  revolution  in  the  relations 

ta  y'  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast  with  the 
rustic  population  of  the  interior.  The  Krotoniates  might 
destroy  Sybaris  and  disperse  its  inhabitants,  but  they 
could  not  succeed  to  its  wide  dominion  over  dependent 
territory:  and  the  extinction  of  this  great  aggregate 
power,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea, 
lessened  the  means  of  resistance  against  the  Oscau 
movements  from  the  inland.  Frorn  this  time  forward,  the 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  as  well  as  those  of  Ionia,  tend  to 
decline  in  consequence;  while  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  both  more  conspicuous  and  more  powerful.  At 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  thirty  years  after  this 
conquest  of  Sybaris,  S-parta  and  Athens  send  to  ask  for  aid 
both  from  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  but  not  from  Magna  Grsecia. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  full- 
er information  respecting  such  important  changes  among 
the  Greco-Italian  cities.  Yet  we  may  remark  that  even 
Herodotus — himself  a  citizen  of  Thurii  and  dwelling  on 
the  spot  not  more  than  eighty  years  ofter the  capture  of 
Sybaris — evidently  found  no  written  memorials  to  consult; 
and  could  obtain  from  verbal  conversation  nothing  better 
than  statements  both  meagre  and  contradictory.  The 
material  circumstance,  for  example,  of  the  aid  rendered  by 
the  Spartan  Dorieus  and  his  colonists,  though  positively 
asserted  by  the  Sybarites,  was  as  positively  denied  by  the 
Krotoniates,  who  alleged  that  they  had  accomplished  the 
Contradic-  conquest  by  themselves  and  with  their  own  un- 
tory  state-  aided  forces.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
arguments  crediting  the  affirmative  assertion  of  the  Syba- 
respecting  rites,  who  showed  to  Herodotus  a  temple  and 
cencTof  precinct  erected  by  the  Spartan  prince  in  tes- 
Dorieus.  timony  of  his  share  in  the  victory,  on  the  banks 

i  Herodot.  vi.  21, 
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of  the  dry  deserted  channel  out  of  which  the  Krathis  had 
been  turned,  and  in  honour  of  the  Krathian  Athene. l  This 
of  itself  forms  a  proof,  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion 
of  the  Sybarites,  sufficient  for  the  case;  but  they  produced 
another  indirect  argument  to  confirm  it,  which  deserves 
notice.  Dorieus  had  attacked  Sybaris  while  he  was  pass- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  go  and  found  a  colony  in 
Sicily,  under  the  express  mandate  and  encouragement 
of  the  oracle.  After  tarrying  awhile  at  Sybaris,  he  pur- 
sued his  journey  to  the  south-western  portion  of  Sicily, 
where  he  and  nearly  all  his  companions  perished  in  a 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestseans — though  the 
oracle  had  promised  him  that  he  should  acquire  and  oc- 
cupy permanently  the  neighbouring  territory  near  Mount 
Eryx.  Now  the  Sybarites  deduced  from  this  fatal  disaster 
of  Dorieus  and  his  expedition,  combined  with  the  favour- 
able promise  of  the  oracle  beforehand,  a  confident  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  their  own  statement  that  he  had  fought 
at  Sybaris.  For  if  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  territory 
marked  out  by  the  oracle  (they  argued),  without  turning 
aside  for  any  other  object,  the  prophecy  on  which  his 
hopes  were  founded  would  have  been  unquestionably  real- 
ised, and  he  would  have  succeeded.  But  the  ruinous  dis- 
appointment which  actually  overtook  him  was  at  once  ex- 
plained, and  the  truth  of  prophecy  vindicated,  when  it  was 
recollected  that  he  had  turned  aside  to  help  the  Krotoniates 
against  Sybaris,  and  thus  set  at  nought  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed to  him.  Upon  this  argument  (Herodotus  tells  us) 
the  Sybarites  of  his  day  especially  insisted.2  And  while 
we  note  their  pious  and  literal  faith  in  the  communications 
of  an  inspired  prophet,  we  must  at  the  same  time  observe 
how  perfectly  that  faith  supplied  the  place  of  historical 
premises— how  scanty  their  stock  was  of  such  legitimate 
evidence — and  how  little  they  had  yet  learnt  to  appreciate 
its  value. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus,  in  his  brief 
mention  of  the  fatal  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton, 
does  not  make  the  least  allusion  to  Pythagoras  or  his 


Ilerodot.  v.  45.   TO'JTQ  8s,  K'JTOU 
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brotherhood.  The  least  which  we  can  infer  from  such 
Herodotus  silence  is,  that  the  part  which  they  played  in 
does  not  reference  to  the  war,  and  their  general  ascend- 

mention.  -.r  „       '  .  T,      -i 

the  Py-  eucy  in  Magna  brsecia,  was  in  reality  less  con- 
thagoreans,  gpicuous  and  overruling  than  the  Pythagorean 

when  he  i-j.-  J..C.LI          rn  i  •  in 

alludes  to  historians  set  torth.  .Lven  making  such  allow- 
the  war  ance,  however,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  in 
SybariTand  Herodotus,  to  the  commotions  which  accom- 
Kroton.  panied  the  subversion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is 
a  circumstance  not  easily  explicable.  Nor  can  I  pass 
over  a  perplexing  statement  in  Polybius,  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  too  must  have  conceived  the  history  of  Sy- 
baris  in  a  way  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly 
represented.  He  tells  us,  that  after  much  suffering  in 
Magna  Grsecia  from  the  troubles  which  followed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  cities  were  induced  by 
Achaean  mediation  to  come  to  an  accommodation  and  even 
to  establish  something  like  a  permanent  league  with  a  com- 
mon temple  and  sacrifices.  Now  the  three  cities  which  he 
specifies  as  having  been  the  first  to  do  this,  are,  Kroton, 
Sybaris,  and  Kaulonia.  *  But  according  to  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  fatal  war  (just  described)  between  Krotou 
and  Sybaris,  the  latter  city  must  have  been  at  that  time  in 
ruins;  little,  if  at  all,  inhabited.  I  cannot  but  infer  from 
this  statement  of  Polybius,  that  he  followed  different 
authorities  respecting  the  early  history  of  Magna  Grsecia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Indeed  the  early  history  of  these  cities  gives  us  little 

more  than  a  few  isolated  facts  and  names.  With 

lawgiver  '    regard  to  their  legislators,  Zaleukus  and  Charon- 

of  Katana,    &aS}  nothing  is  made  out  except  their  existence 

Zankis          —  an(^  even  that  fact  some  ancient  critics  con- 


,      tested.     Of  Zaleukus,  whom  chronologists  place 
in  664  B.C.,  I  have  already  spoken;  the  date  of 
Charondas  cannot  be  assigned,  butwe  mayperhaps  presume 

1   Polyb.    ii.    39.      Heyne    thinks  imagining  that  the  state  of  violent 

that  the  agreement  here  mentioned  commotion  —  which     (according    to 

by    Polybius    took    place    Olymp.  Polybius)    was    only    appeased   by 

80.  3;  or  indeed  after  the  re-popu-  this  agreement  —  can  possibly  have 

lation   of  the   Sybaritan    territory  lasted  so   long   as  half  'a  century; 

by  the  foundation  of  Thurii  (Opus-  the  received  date  of  the  overthrow 

cula,  vol.   ii.  ;    Prolus.    x.   p.   I8!i).  of  the   Pythagoreans    being   about 

But  there  seems  great  difficulty  in  504  B.C. 
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that  it  was  at  some  time  between  600-500  B.C.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  middling  station,  born  in  the  Chalkidic  colony 
of  Katana  in  Sicily,  1  and  he  framed  laws  not  only  for  his 
own  city,  but  for  the  other  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily  and 
Italy — Leontini,  Naxos,  Zankle,  and  Rhegium.  The  laws 
and  the  solemn  preamble  ascribed  to  him  by  Diodorus  and 
Stobseus,  belong  to  a  later  day, 2  and  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  collecting  the  brief  hints  of  Aristotle, 
who  tells  us  that  the  laws  of  Charondas  descended  to  great 
minuteness  of  distinction  and  specification,  especially  in 
graduating  the  fine  for  offences  according  to  the  property 
of  the  guilty  person  fined3 — but  that  there  was  nothing  in 
his  laws  strictly  original  and  peculiar,  except  that  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  solemn  indictment  against  per- 
jured witnesses  before  justice.  The  perjured  witness  in 
Grecian  ideas,  was  looked  upon  as  having  committed  a 
crime  half  religious,  half  civil.  The  indictment  raised 

1  Aristot.  Politic,   ii.   9.   6,  iv.  9.     leukus  and  Charondas  disciples  of 

10.  Heyno   puts   Charondas   much  Pythagoras;    that  the   former  was 
earlier    than    the    foundation     of  so,  is  not  to   be   believed;   but   it 
Thurii,  iu  which  I  think  he  is  un-  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  the 
doubtedly  right:    but   without  de-  latter    may    have    been    so,   or    at 
tormining  the  date   more   exactly  least  a  contemporary   of  the  earli- 
(Opuscul.   vol.   ii.;    Prolus.   ix.    p.  est  Pythagoreans. 

ICO),  Charondas  must  certainly  have  3  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  9.  8.    Xa- 

boeii  earlier  than  Anaxilas  of  Bh&-  ptbvSou    8'  Kiov   (xsv  ouoiv  EJTI  -Xrjv 

gium   and   the    great  Sicilian  des-  at  Sixai  TUJV  '^"^[J-^p'upcov  TcptuTo? 

pots  ;  which  will  place  him  higher  yip    i~c'-r,3s    TTJV     ETttaxr/jiiv    TTJ    8' 

than  500  B.C.:    but  I  do   not  know  axpijkia  ~i>v   VOJAUJV    e"i   yXatpypib- 

that  any  more  precise  mark  of  time  TSOOC    xai    TUJV   vuv   voixoOsrcbv.     To 

can  be  found.  the    fulness    and    precision  predi- 

2  Diodorus,     xii.    35:     Stobrcus,  cated  respecting  Charondas  in  the 
Serm.  xliv.  20-40;  Cicero  de  Legg.  latter  part  of  this  passage,  I  refer 

11.  6.    See   K.   F.  Hermann,    Lehr-  the    other    passage    in   Politic,    iv. 
buch  dor  Griech.  Staatsalterthumer,  lo.  0,  which  is  not  to  be  construed 
ch.  89;  Heyue,  Opuscul.  vol.  ii.  p.  as  if  it  meant  that  Charondas  had 
72-104.      Brandis     (Geschichte     der  graduated  fines    on    the    rich   and 
Horn.  Philosophic,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  102)  poor  with  a    distinct  view  to  that 
Beenis  to  conceive  these  prologues  political   trick    (of  indirectly    eli- 
as  genuine.  minating    the     poor    from     public 

The  mistakes  and  confusion  made  duties)  which  Aristotle  had  been 

by  ancient  writers  respecting  these  just  advertingto — butmerely  means 

lawgivers — even  by  writers  earlier  that  Charondas  had  been  nice  and 

than  Aristotle  (Politic,  ii.  9.  5) —  minute  in  graduating  pecuniary 

are  such  as  we  have  no  means  of  penalties  generally,  having  refer- 

clearing  up.  once  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 

Seneca  (Epist.  90)  calls  both  Za-  the  person  sentenced. 
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against  him,  known  by  a  peculiar  name,  partook  of  both 
characters,  approaching  in  some  respects  to  the  procedure 
against  a  murderer.  Such  distinct  form  of  indictment 
against  perjured  testimony — with  its  appropriate  name,1 
which  we  shall  find  maintained  at  Athens  throughout  the 
best  known  days  of  Attic  law — was  first  enacted  by 
Charondas. 

1  IIpioTo;    yap    eitolr]3s    TTJV   &iti-  been  used  especially  with  reference 

ox7j-|".v  (Aristot.   Politic,  ii.  9.  8).  to  an  action  or  indictment  against 

See  Harpokration,  v.  'E'rsaxr/J'aTo,  perjured  witnesses  :    which   indict- 

and  Pollux,   viii.   33;   Demothene's  ment  was  permitted  to  be  brought 

cont.    Stephanum,    ii.    c.    5;    cont.  with  a  less  degree   of  risk  or  cost 

Euerg.  et  MnSsibul.  c.  1.  The  word  to    the   accuser   than   most   others 

eTriaxTj'ln?   carries    with  it   the    so-  in  the  Attic  dikasteries  (DSmosth. 

lemnity  of   meaning    adverted    to  cont.  Euerg.  et  Jin.  I.  c.), 
in.    the   text,    and  seems    to   have 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH 
OF  XERXES  AGAINST  GREECE. 

I  HAVE  recounted,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  Athenian 
victory  at  Marathon,  the  repulse  of  the  Persian 
general  Datis,  and  the  return  of  his  armament  J?168^1^ 
across  the  JEgean  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  had   Darius  to 
been   directed   to   conquer  both   Eretria    and   invade 
Athens;  an  order  which  he  had  indeed  executed   second 
in  part  with  success,  as  the  string  of  Eretrian   *ime-   His 
prisoners  brought  to  Susa  attested — but  which 
remained  still  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  the  city  principally 
obnoxious  to  Darius.   Far  from  satiating  his  revenge  upon 
Athens,  the  Persian  monarch  was  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  an  ignominious  defeat.     His  wrath  against  the 
Athenians  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and  he  com- 
menced vigorous  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack  upon 
them  as  well  as  upon  Greece  generally.     Resolved  upon 
assembling  the  entire  force  of  his  empire,  he  directed  the 
various  satraps  and  sub-governors  throughout  all  Asia  to 
provide  troops,  horses,  and  ships  both  of  war  and  burthen. 
For  no  less  than  three  years  the  empire  was  agitated  by 
this  immense  levy,  which  Darius  determined  to  conduct  in 
person  against  Greece.1  Nor  was  his  determination  abated 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  broke  out  about  the 
time  when  his  preparations  were  completed.     He  was  on 
the  point  of  undertaking  simultaneously  the  two  enterprises 
— the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  reconquest  of  Egypt — 
when  he  was  surprised  by  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years.     As  a  precaution  previous  to  this  intended  march, 
he  had  nominated  as  successor  Xerxes,  his  sou  by  Atossa; 
for  the  ascendency  of  that  queen  ensured  to  Xerxes  the 
preference    over    his    elder   brother  Artabazanes,    son  of 
Darius  by  a  former  wife,  and  born  before  the  latter  became 
king.     The  choice  of  the  reigning  monarch   passed   un- 
questioned, and  Xerxes  succeeded  without  opposition.2  It 

1  Horodot.  vii.  3,  4.  — simply  as  a  report,  and  seemingly 

1  Herodot.  vii.  1-4.     lie  mentions     without  believing  it  himself — that 
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deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  though  we  shall  meet  with 
several  acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  perpetrated  in  the 
Persian  regal  family,  there  is  nothing  like  that  systematic 
fratricide  which  has  been  considered  necessary  to  guarantee 
succession  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  become 
Succeeded  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Darius, 
by  MS  son  was  yet  unappeased  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  that  his 
crown  now  passed  to  a  prince  less  obstinately  hostile  ag 
well  as  in  every  respect  inferior.  Xerxes,  personally  the 
handsomest  *  and  most  stately  man  amid  the  immense  crowd 
which  he  led  against  Greece,  was  in  character  timid  and 
faint-hearted,  over  and  above  those  defects  of  vanity,  childish 
self-conceit,  and  blindness  of  appreciation,  which  he  shared 
more  or  less  with  all  the  Persian  kings.  Yet  we  shall  see 
that  even  under  his  conduct,  the  invasion  of  Greece  was 
very  near  proving  successful:  and  it  might  well  have  suc- 
ceeded altogether,  had  he  been  either  endued  with  the 
courageous  temperament,  or  inflamed  with  the  fierce  ani- 
mosity, of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerxes  found  the  forces 
of  the  empire  in  active  preparation,  pursuant  to  the  orders 
of  Darius;  except  Egypt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 

Demaratus  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta  the  Persian  king  the  grant  of  Per- 

was  at  Susa  at  the   moment   when  gamus  and  Teuthrania,    with  their 

Darius  was  about  to  choose  a  sue-  land-revenues,  which  his  descend- 

cessor  among  his  sons  (this  cannot  ants     long     afterwards    continued 

consist  with  Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  23);  to     occupy     (Xenoph.    Hellen.   iii. 

and    that    lie  suggested  to   Xerxes  1-6)  ;  and  perhaps  these  descendants 

a  convincing    argument  by    which  may  have  been  among  the  persons 

to  determine  the  mind  of  his  father,  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his 

urging    the   analogy  of  the  law  of  information  respecting  the  expedi- 

regal  succession  at  Sparta,  where-  tion  of  Xerxes.     See  vii.  239. 
by  the   son   of  a  king,    born   after         Plutarch    (De    Fraterno    Amore, 

his  father  became  king,    was    pre-  p.  488)    gives   an   account  in  many 

ferred  to  an  elder  son  born  before  respects    different    concerning  the 

that  event.     The  existence  of  such  circumstances     which    determined 

a  custom    at  Sparta    may    well  be  the    succession  of  Xerxes    to    the 

doubted.  throne,    in  preference  to  his  elder 

Some  other  anecdotes,    not  less  brother. 

difficult    of  belief   than   this,    and          '  Herod,  vii.  187.     The   like  per- 

alike  calculated  to  bestow  a  facti-  sonal  beauty  is  ascribed  to  Darius 

tious    importance    on    Demaratus,  Codomaunus.  the  last  of  the  Persian 

will  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent  kings  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  21). 
pages.    The   latter   received    from 
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His  first  necessity  was  to  reconquer  this  country;   a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  great  military  power  now  in   B.c-  486- 
readiness  was  found   amply  sufficient.     Egypt   Eevoit  and 
was  subdued  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  much 


harder  dependence  than  before:  we  may  presume   by  the 
that  not  only  the  tribute  was  increased,  but  also 
the  numbers  of  the  Persian  occupying  force,  maintained 
by  contributions  levied  on  the  natives.  Aehaenienes,  brother 
of  Xerxes,  was  installed  there  as  satrap. 

But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to  prosecute 
the  schemes  of  his  deceased  father  against  Greece.   in(jiffer_ 
At  least  such  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus  ;  who   ence  of 
represents  Mardonius  as  the  grand  instigator  of  ae"iava-0 
the  invasion,  partly  through  thirst  for  warlike   sion  of 
enterprise,  partly  from  a  desire  to  obtain  the   ^^ons 
intended    conquest  as   a   satrapy   for   himself,   who  ad- 
There  were  not  wanting  Grecian  counsellors  to   ^stfga^ed 
enforce  his  recommendation  both  by  the  promise   inm-per- 
of  help  and  by  the  colour  of  religion.   The  great   ^fi^""^^ 
family  of  the  AleuadaB,  belonging  to  Larissa  and   employed— 
perhaps  to  other  towns  in  Thessaly,  were  so   |*°§^g^s 
eager  in  the  cause,  that  their  principal  members   by  Ouo'ma- 
came  to  Susa  to  offer  an  easy  occupation  of  that   kritus- 
frontier  territory  of  Hellas;  while  the  exiled  Peisistratids 
from  Athens  still  persevered  in  striving  to  procure  their 
own  restoration  at  the  tail  of  a  Persian  army.     On  the 
present  occasion,  they  brought  with  them  to  Susa  a  new 
instrument,  the  holy  mystic  Onomakritus  —  a  man  who  had 
acquired  much  reputation,  not  by  prophesying  himself,  but 
by  collecting,  arranging,  interpreting,  and  delivering  out, 
prophetic  verses  passing  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  seer 
or  poet  Musseus.     Thirty  years  before,  in  the  flourishing 
days  of  the  Peisistratids,  he  had  lived  at  Athens,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  Hipparchus,  and  consulted  by  him  as 
the  expositor  of  these  venerated  documents.     But  having 
been  detected  by  the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione,  in  the  very 
act  of  interpolating  them  with  new  matter  of  his  own,  he 
was  indignantly  banished  by  Hipparchus.    The  Peisistratids 
however,  now  in  banishment  themselves,  forgot  or  forgave 
this  offence,  and  carried  Onomakritus  with  his  prophecies 
to  Susa,  announcing  him  as  a  person  of  oracular  authority, 
to  assist  in  working  on  the  mind  of  Xerxes.     To  this  pur- 
pose his  interpolations,  or  his  omissions,  were  now  directed. 
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When  introduced  to  the  Persian  monarch,  he  recited  em- 
phatically various  encouraging  predictions,  wherein  the 
bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  triumphant  march  of 
a  barbaric  host  into  Greece,  appeared  as  predestined;  while 
he  carefully  kept  back  all  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  which 
portended  calamity  and  disgrace.  So  at  least  Herodotus,  * 
strenuous  in  upholding  the  credit  of  Bakis,  Musaeus,  and 
other  Grecian  prophets  whose  verses  were  in  circulation, 
expressly  assures  us.  The  religious  encouragements  of 
Onomakritus,  and  the  political  cooperation  proffered  by 
the  Aleuadse,  enabled  Mardonius  effectually  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  his  master.  Indeed  it  was  not  difficult  to 
show,  according  to  the  feelings  then  prevalent,  that  a  new 
king  of  Persia  was  in  honour  obliged  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  the  empire.2  The  conquering  impulse  springing 
from  the  first  founder  was  as  yet  unexhausted;  the  insults 
offered  by  the  Athenians  remained  still  unavenged;  and  in 
addition  to  this  double  stimulus  to  action,  Mardonius  drew 
a  captivating  picture  of  Europe  as  an  acquisition — "it  was 
the  finest  land  in  the  world,  produced  every  variety  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  and  was  too  good  a  possession  for  any  mortal 
man  except  the  Persian  kings."3  Fifteen  years  before,  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras,4  when  entreating  the  Spartans  to 
assist  the  Ionic  revolt,  had  exaggerated  the  wealth  and 
productiveness  of  Asia  in  contrast  with  the  poverty  of 
Greece — a  contrast  less  widely  removed  from  the  truth,  at 
that  time,  than  the  picture  presented  by  Mardonius. 

Having  thus  been  persuaded  to  alter  his  original  views, 

Xerxes  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  principal 

solves  to"     Persian  counsellors,  and  announced  to  them  his 

invade          resolution  to  invade  Greece;  setting  forth  the 

mingled  motives  of  revenge  and  aggrandisement 

which   impelled  him,   and  representing  the  conquest  of 

1  Herodot.  vii.  6;  viii.  20,  96,  77.  varied    character,     and    contained 

'Ovojidxpi70< — xaTEXsys  TU>V  ypr^cbv  promises    or  threats    to    meet    any 

— EI  \iii  TI   e/iot    ;cdXp.a    cpspov    TO)  emergency  which  might  arise. 

IHpiTJ,  -ibv  [JLSV  EXsys  ouSsv  6  5k  ~<k  2  .ZEschylus,  Pers.  761. 

a  Herodot.  vii.  5.     ib;    r)    EypibTii] 

TS  'EXXr;3^o VTIJV  fu?  £E'jyrJyjv3i  yps  v  rspixaXXf,;  yibp/n  xoti  Si-^opsa  TtavTota 
EIT)  Oit'  dvSpo?  rT;pi;a>,  ~r^  ~i  sXoca 

An  intimation  somewhat  curioi 
respecting  this  collection  of  }>r 
phecici;  it  was  of  an  extreme  y 
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Greece  as  carrying  with  it  that  of  all-Europe,  so  that  the 
Persian  empire  would  become  coextensive  with  the  aether 
of  Zeus  and  the  limits  of  the  sun's  course. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced  and 
about  to  take  place,  we  must  notice  especially  Historical 
the  historical  manner  and  conception  of  our  n^1161 
capital  informant — Herodotus.  The  invasion  ception  of 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  the  final  repulse  of  Herodotus, 
his  forces,  constitute  the  entire  theme  of  his  three  last 
books,  and  the  principal  object  of  his  whole  history,  towards 
which  the  previous  matter  is  intended  to  conduct.  Amidst 
those  prior  circumstances,  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
have  a  substantive  importance  and  interest  of  their  own, 
recounted  at  so  much  length  that  they  appear  coordinate 
and  principal,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  history  is  for  a  time 
put  out  of  sight.  Yet  we  shall  find,  if  we  bring  together 
the  larger  divisions  of  his  history,  omitting  the  occasional 
prolixities  of  detail,  that  such  thread  is  never  lost  in  the 
historian's  own  mind:  it  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive 
reader,  from  his  preface  and  the  statement  immediately 
following  it — of  Croesus  as  the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks — down  to  the  full  expansion  of  his 
theme.  "Grsecia  Barbarize  lento  collisa  duello,"  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  That  expedition,  as  forming  the 
consummation  of  his  historical  scheme,  is  not  only  related 
more  copiously  and  continuously  than  any  events  preceding 
it,  but  is  also  ushered  in  with  an  unusual  solemnity  of 
religious  and  poetical  accompaniment,  so  that  the  seventh 
Book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us  in  many  points  of  the  second 
Book  of  the  Iliad:  probably  too,  if  the  lost  Grecian  epics 
had  reached  us,  we  should  trace  many  other  cases  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  historian  has  unconsciously  assimi- 
lated itself  to  them.  The  Dream  sent  by  the  Gods  to 
frighten  Xerxes,  when  about  to  recede  from  his  project — 
as  well  as  the  ample  catalogue  of  nations  and  eminent 
individuals  embodied  in  the  Persian  host — have  both  of 
them  marked  parallels  in  the  Iliad:  and  Herodotus  seems 
to  delight  in  representing  to  himself  the  enterprise  against 
Greece  as  an  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Atreidae  against 
Troy.  He  enters  into  the  internal  feeling  of  Xerxes  with 
as  much  familiarity  as  Homer  into  those  of  Agamemnon, 
and  introduces  "the  counsel  of  Zeus"  as  not  less  direct, 
special,  and  overruling,  than  it  appears  in  the  Iliad  and 
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Odyssey:*  though  the  Godhead  in  Herodotus,  compared 
with  Homer,  tends  to  become  neuter  instead  of  masculine 
or  feminine,  and  retains  only  the  jealous  instincts  of  a  ruler, 
apart  from  the  appetites,  lusts,  and  caprices  of  a  man: 
acting  moreover  chiefly  as  a  centralized,  or  at  least  as  a 
homogeneous,  force,  in  place  of  the  discordant  severalty 
of  agents  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  theology.  The 
religious  idea,  so  often  presented  elsewhere  in  Herodotus 
— that  the  Godhead  was  jealous  and  hostile  to  excessive 
good  fortune  or  immoderate  desires  in  man, — is  worked 
into  his  history  of  Xerxes  as  the  ever-present  moral  and 
as  the  main  cause  of  its  disgraceful  termination.  For  we 
shall  discover  as  we  proceed,  that  the  historian,  with  that 
honourable  frankness  which  Plutarch  calls  his  "malignity," 
neither  ascribes  to  his  countrymen  credit  greater  than 
they  deserve  for  personal  valour,  nor  seeks  to  veil  the 
many  chances  of  defeat  which  their  mismanagement  laid 
open.2 

1  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  3.   Ato;  5  '  ETS-  Qxr.?*  0,j  ^i^T^yi  $j  u>3rsp  Tjvnfxau- 

XSISTO    pou).Tj.     Herodotus    is  char-  (xsvo?.     (Dionys.  Hal.  ad   Cn.  Pom- 

acterized     as    'Ojx^pou     t^Xturf,? —  peium  de  Praecip.  Historicis  Judic. 

'OfjLTjpixiu-a-oi;— (Dionys.    Halic.  ad  p.  774,  Eeiske.) 

Cn.     Pompeium,     p.    772,    Eeiske;         Precisely    the   same   fault  -which 

Longinus    De    Sublim.    p.    66,    ed.  Dionysius    here    imputes    to  Thu- 

Pearce).  cydides    (though    in   other    places 

1  While  Plutarch  (if  indeed  the  he  acquits  him,  dito  itavToc  eQovou 
treatise  de  Herodoti  ilalignitate  xot  -dar;?  xoXaxsiac,  p.  824),  Plu- 
be  the  work  of  Plutarch)  treats  tarch  and  Dio  cast  far  more  harshly 
Herodotus  as  uucandid,  malicious,  upon  Herodotus.  In  neither  case 
corrupt,  the  calumniator  of  great  is  the  reproach  deserved, 
men  and  glorious  deeds — Dionysius  Both  the  moralists  and  the  rhe- 
of  Halikarnassus  on  the  contrary,  toricians  of  ancient  times  were 
with  more  reason,  treats  him  as  a  very  apt  to  treat  history,  not  as  a 
pattern  of  excellent  dispositions  series  of  true  matters  of  fact,  ex- 
in  an  historian,  contrasting  him  emplifying  the  laws  of  human 
in  this  respect  with  Thucydides,  nature  and  society,  and  enlarging 
to  whom  lie  imputes  an  unfriendly  our  knowledge  of  them  for  pur- 
spirit  in  criticising  Athens,  arising  poses  of  future  inference— but  as 
from  his  long  hanishment:  'H  [j.jv  if  it  were  a  branch  of  fiction,  so 
'HpooiTou  3id')£(jt;  i-t  a-jjtv  snsixr,?,  to  be  handled  as  to  please  our 
7.ctt  TOI?  (jiiv  dY«fJot?  aovijSojtivTj,  taste  or  improve  our  morality. 
TOI<;  8=  xaxots  ts'j'ix\fr,~}STL-  vj  Si  Dionysius,  blaming  Thueydides 
9o'jxu5i5o'j  StiOssi;  7'jr)2-/.-,-r-:o;  71;  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  goes 
•xoti  Ktxpi,  v.ai  T^  ^aTpioi  irj;  r'J7^  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Pelopon- 
(jLvriSixaxojja-  toe  'j.k-i  yi?  au.7pTr-  nesian  war,  a  period  of  ruinous 
y.t.-i  £ZE::v/_£7oti.  7.al  [jici/.a  axoi3ii;,  discord  in  Greece,  ought  to  have 
T<I>v  6s  xa-i  voOv  xsjru>pr;x6-ujv  xa-  been  left  in  oblivion  and  never 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  Xerxes  is  described  as 
having  originally  been  averse  to  the  enterprise,   Xerxeg 
and  only  stimulated  thereto  by  the  persuasions   announces 
of  Mardonius.     This  was  probably  the  genuine   ?^i3t  Pro" 
Persianbelief,  for  the  blame  of  so  great  a  disaster   assembly 
would  naturally  be  transferred  from  the  monarch   of  Pers_ian 

.,    J  A  -„-  counsellors 

to  some  evil  counsellor.1     As  soon  as  Xerxes,   _ Mardo- 
vielding  to  persuasion,  has  announced,  to  the   nius  and 

i,        •     °     i  •  Iv.  i  -i       i      j  i     j    r  •       Artabanus 

Persian  chiet  men  whom  he  had  convoked,  his  _the  evil 
resolution  to  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  and  good 
march  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Europe,  8 
Mardonius  is  represented  as  expressing  his  warm  con- 
currence in  the  project,  extolling  the  immense  force2  of 
Persia,  and  depreciating  the  lonians  in  Europe  (so  he 
denominated  them)  as  so  poor  and  disunited  that  success 
was  not  only  certain  but  easy.  Against  the  rashness  of 
this  general — the  evil  genius  of  Xerxes — we  find  opposed 
the  prudence  and  long  experience  of  Artabanus,  brother 
of  the  deceased  Darius,  and  therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch. 
The  age  and  relationship  of  this  Persian  Nestor  embolden 
him  to  undertake  the  dangerous  task  of  questioning  the 
determination  which  Xerxes,  though  professing  to  invite 
the  opinions  of  others,  had  proclaimed  as  already  settled 
in  his  own  mind.  The  speech  which  Herodotus  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Artabanus  is  that  of  a  thoughtful  and  reli- 
gious Greek.  It  opens  with  the  Grecian  conception  of  the 
necessity  of  hearing  and  comparing  opposite  views,  prior 
to  any  final  decision — reproves  Mardonius  for  falsely 
depreciating  the  Greeks  and  seducing  his  master  into 
personal  danger — sets  forth  the  probability  that  the  Greeks, 
if  victorious  at  sea,  would  come  and  destroy  the  bridge  by 
which  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont — reminds  the 
latter  of  the  imminent  hazard  which  Darius  and  his  arrny 

to  have  passed  into  history  (aitonr;      if  vre  read  Thncydides  with  atten- 

tion,    that  lie   does   not  throw  the 
iponncsian   -war 


•fif.ouivtov    T;Y-JOTJ:I()!I,    ibid.  p.  7fS) 


—and  that   especially    Thucvdides 


n'.t'.r   TiOi-,-  =  ;:  compare  c.  100. 


blame  of  it  upon  his  own  city, 
since  there  were  many  other  cnu- 
EO?  to  which  it  might  have  been 
impu:od  (irs^i;  E-/O-/TCC  ~C>'i?\-_ 
or-  '.  vj.aU  Tr:v.:''.-I.3t  -.-,.-  ?'•-.'<.-:-.  p. 
110).  It  will  be  fouiu1.,  however, 
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had  undergone  in  Scythia,  from  the  destruction  (averted 
only  by  Histiseus  and  his  influence)  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube:  such  prudential  suggestions  being  further 
strengthened  by  adverting  to  the  jealous  aversion  of  the 
Godhead  towards  overgrown  human  power. l 

The  impatient  monarch  silences  his  uncle  in  a  tone  of 
Xerxes  is  insult  and  menace:  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  him- 
induced  by  self,  the  dissuasions  work  upon  him  so  power- 
£rrenounce  fullY> that  before  right  they  gradually  alter  his 
his  project  resolution,  and  decide  him  to  renounce  the 
iTe^ed6"  scheme.  In  this  latter  disposition  he  falls  a- 
dreams—  sleep,  when  a  dream  appears :  a  tall  stately  man 
mandeto°m~  stands  over  him,  denounces  his  ojiange  of  opin- 
invade  ion,  and  peremptorily  commands  him  to  persist 
Greece.  jn  ^]e  enterprise  as  announced.  In  spite  of  this 
dream, Xerxes  still  adheres  to  his  altered  purpose,  assembles 
his  council  the  next  morning,  and  after  apologising  for  his 
angry  language  towards  Artabanus,  acquaints  them  to  their 
great  joy  that  he  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  latter, 
and  abandons  his  project  against  Greece.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing night,  no  sooner  has  Xerxes  fallen  asleep,  than  the 
same  dream  and  the  same  figure  again  appear  to  him,  re- 
peating the  previous  command  in  language  of  terrific 
menace.  The  monarch,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  springs 
from  his  bed  and  sends  for  Artabanus,  whom  he  informs  of 
the  twice-repeated  vision  and  divine  mandate  interdicting 
his  change  of  resolution.  "If  (says  he)  it  be  the  absolute 
will  of  God  that  this  expedition  against  Greece  should  be 
executed,  the  same  vision  will  appear  to  thee  also,  pro- 
vided thou  puttest  on  my  attire,  sittest  in  my  throne,  and 
sleepest  in  my  bed."2  Not  without  reluctance,  Artabanus 
obeys  this  order  (for  it  was  high  treason  in  any  Persian  to 
sit  upon  the  regal  throne3),  but  he  at  length  complies,  ex- 
pecting to  be  able  to  prove  to  Xerxes  that  the  dream  de- 
served no  attention.  "Many  dreams  (he  says)  are  not  of 
divine  origin,  nor  anything  better  than  mere  wandering  ob- 

1  Herodot.  vii.  10.  nxs'JTjv  -aaav,  v.at  EvSO;,  jxs-a  TOUTS 

1  Herodot.    vii.    15.    El    lov    9s6<;  i^oio  E«  ~6v   E[AOV   Opovav,  xai  E-siTa 

4ori  6  EZIKEHTCCOV   xai    ol  iravtioc    ev  i-i      XOVTTJ      T^     ifx'j     aaturvib^Eiai;. 

rj5ov^     £3Tt     Ys-jssOoti     oTpaTrjXocotTjv  Compare  vii.  8.     fled;  tt  OUTOJ  a^si, 

ir.'i  TTJV  'EX).i2n,  ir.ir.ir^t'a.i  xai  aoi  &c. 

•tioutb  TOOTO  ovsipcv,  6jxoi(u;  xai  EJJLOI         *  See  Brissonius,   De  Eegno  Per- 

evT£>.).6|xevov.     Eupisr.uj    Si    iL5s     ov  sarum,  lib.  i.  p.  27. 

ff<c»|A£va   tau-a,    si   Xdjioi;   Trjv  e[x7jv 
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jects  such  as  we  have  been  thinking  upon  during  the  day: 
this  dream,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  will  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  mistake  me  for  the  king,  even  if  I  be  in 
the  royal  attire  and  bed;  but  if  it  shall  still  continue  to  ap- 
pear to  thee,  I  shall  myself  confess  it  to  be  divine."1  Ac- 
cordingly Artabanus  is  placed  in  the  regal  throne  and  bed, 
and  as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep,  the  very  same  figure  shows 
itself  to  him  also,  saying,  "Art  thou  he  who  dissuadest 
Xerxes,  on  the  plea  of  solicitude  for  his  safety,  from  march- 
ing against  Greece  ?  Xerxes  has  already  been  forewarned 
of  that  which  he  will  suffer  if  he  disobeys,  and  thou  too 
Bhalt  not  escape  either  now  or  in  future,  for  seeking  to 
avert  that  which  must  and  shall  be."  With  these  words 
the  vision  assumes  a  threatening  attitude,  as  though  pre- 
paring to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  Artabanus  with  hot  irons, 
when  the  sleeper  awakens  in  terror,  and  runs  to  communi- 
cate with  Xerxes.  "I  have  hitherto,  0  king,  recommended 
to  thee  to  rest  contented  with  that  vast  actual  empire  on 
account  of  which  all  mankind  think  thee  happy;  but  since 
the  divine  impulsion  is  now  apparent,  and  since  destruction 
from  on  high  is  prepared  for  the  Greeks,  I  too  alter  my 
opinion,  and  advise  thee  to  command  the  Persians  as  God 
directs;  so  that  nothing  may  be  found  wanting  on  thy 
part  for  that  which  God  puts  into  thy  hands."2 

It  is  thus  that  Herodotus  represents  the  great  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  to  have  originated;  partly  in  Religious 
the  rashness  of  Mardonius,  who  reaps  his  bitter  conception 
reward  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Platfea— but  ^aoef  of 
still  more  in  the  influence  of  "mischievous  On-  history— 
eiros,"   who   is   sent  by   the   gods   (as   in   the  bottTtoPer- 
second  book  of  the  Iliad)  to  put  a  cheat  upon   sians  and 
Xerxes,  and  even  to  overrule  by  terror  both  his   Greeks- 

1  Heroclot.  vii.  16.     Oo   fap  or)  i<;      [xoii UoUe    5s   o'JT<o    <5xuK, 

•roooiJTo  fz  zvrfiz'ir^  ivrf/si  Toijto,  "71     TOO  Osou  r.7p70t5ov-ci?,   tu>->   atuv  ev- 

CVj    XOTS    £(JTt    TO    ir.l'fH'l(J\J.S'lf>-l   TOt    6V       SsrpSTCd    [J.r,53v. 

T(p  UTCVO),    tutrrs    Sotict    £|jis    6pd>v  as          The  expression   TOU    Qeoo  TtapaSi- 

^??v>   "t    afi    eo9ij7i   T£X|j.7tp6ijLSvov.  SOVTO?  in  this    place    denotes  what 

...  el  fop  STJ   STUcpoiTyjasii  YS  a'jvs-  is  expressed   by  TO  -/_p;ov  riT''S39at» 

/su)?,      9ai.Tjv     av     xat     auTO<;     fleiov  c.  17.     The   dream    threatens  Arta- 

tlvat.  banus    and  Xerxes    for    trying    to 

1  Herodot.   vii.   18.    'Eitel  5£  8ai-  turn   aside   the   current  of  destiny 

(AOvir)  TI?   Yi-/v£Tc«   opij-rj,    xai  "EXXr)-  —or    in    other    words,    to    contra- 

vct?,   (i);   Soixs,   cpQoprj    TI?    xaTctX^ji-  vcne  the  predetermined  will  of  the 

Pavst    OsVjXocTO;,    syu)   jxev    xa't    auTo;  gods. 
Tpa7to|j:ai,   xai  TTJV  yvtujxr^  (/.ETaTtOs- 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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scruples  and  those  of  Artabanus.  The  gods  having  deter- 
mined (as  in  the  instances  of  Astyages,  Polykrates,  and 
others)  that  the  Persian  empire  shall  undergo  signal 
humiliation  and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
strain the  Persian  monarch  into  a  ruinous  enterprise  against 
his  own  better  judgement.  Such  religious  imagination  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Herodotus,  but  as  com- 
mon to  him  with  his  contemporaries  generally,  Greeks  as 
well  as  Persians,  though  peculiarly  stimulated  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  abundance  of  their  epic  or  quasi-historical 
poetry.  Modified  more  or  less  in  each  individual  narrator, 
it  is  made  to  supply  connecting  links  as  well  as  initiating 
causes  for  the  great  events  of  history.  As  a  cause  for  this 
expedition,  incomparably  the  greatest  fact  and  the  most 
fertile  in  consequences,  throughout  thip  political  career 
both  of  Greeks  and  Persians,  nothing, less  than  a  special 
interposition  of  the  gods  would  have  satisfied  the  feelings 
either  of  one  nation  or  the  other.  The  story  of  the 
dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tells  us J)  in  Persian  fancy, 
and  is  in  some  sort  a  consolation  for  the  national  vanity; 
but  it  is  turned  and  coloured  by  the  Grecian  historian, 
who  mentions  also  a  third  dream,  which  appears  to  Xerxes 
after  his  resolution  to  march  was  finally  taken,  and  which 
the  mistake  of  the  Magian  interpreters  falsely  construed2 
into  an  encouragement,  though  it  really  threatened  ruin. 
How  much  this  religious  conception  of  the  sequence  of 
events  belongs  to  the  age,  appears  by  the  fact,  that  it  not 
only  appears  in  Pindar  and  the  Attic  tragedians  generally, 
but  pervades  especially  the  Persse  of  ^Eschylus,  exhibited 

1  Herodot.  vii.  12.     Kal  819  -xou  sv  Osmanischen  Reichs,  book  ii.  vol. 

T^J  v'jv.'t  eTSe  o-^tv  toi^vos,  <i><;  ^sys-  i.  p.  49. 

Tat  6:16  riepaioov.  2  Compare   the   dream  of  Dariua 

Herodotus    seems   to   use  o-jstpov  Codomannus.  Plutarch,  Alexander, 

in    the    neuter  gender,  not  ovetpos  c.  18.    Concerning  the  punishment 

in   the  masculine:   for  the  altera-  inflicted  by  Astyages   on  the  Ma- 

tion  of  Biihr  (ad  vii.  1C)  of  edma  giansfor  misinterpreting  his  dreams, 

in    place    of    ECONTOC,  is   not  at  all  see  Herodot.  i.  128. 

called  for.    The  masculine  gender  Philochorus,    skilled    in    divina- 

oveipoc;   is   commonly  used   in  Ho-  tion,   affirmed   that  Nikiaa    put    a 

mer;    but    there    are    cases  of  the  totally  wrong  interpretation  upon 

neuter  ovsipov.  that  fatal  eclipse  of  the  moon  which 

Respecting     the     influence     of  induced  him   to  delay  his  retreat, 

dreams  in   determining  the  enter-  and    proved    his    ruin    (Plutarch, 

prises  of  the  early  Turkish  siiltans,  Nikias,  c.  23). 
see   von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des 
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seven  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — in  which  we  find 
the  premonitory  dreams  as  well  as  the  jealous  enmity  of 
the  gods  towards  vast  power  and  overweening  aspirations 
in  man;1  though  without  any  of  that  inclination,  which 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  derived  from  Persian  informants, 
to  exculpate  Xerxes  by  representing  him  as  disposed  him- 
self to  sober  counsels,  but  driven  in  a  contrary  direction  by 
the  irresistible  fiat  of  the  gods.  2 

1  JEschylus,    Pers.    96,  104,    181,  places— were  among  his  chief  sour- 
220,  368,  745,  825  :  compare  Sophocl.  ces  for  instructing  himself :  astran- 
Ajax,  129,  744,  775,  and  the  end  of  ger,     visiting     so     many    different 
the    CEdipus     Tyrannus;     Euripid,  cities,  must  have    been  constantly 
Hecub.  58;  Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  86  ;  in    a    situation    to  have  no    other 
Istlim.  vi.  39 ;    Pausanias,  ii.  33,  3.  person    whom    he    could,    consult. 
Compare    the     sense    of   the    word  The  temples  were  interesting  both 
6siaioal|itov   in    Xenophon,    Agesi-  in  themselves  and  in  the  trophies 
laus,  c.  11.  sect.  8. — "the  man  who  and  offerings  which  they  exhibited, 
in   the   midst  of  success  fears  the  while    the    persons    belonging    to 
envious     gods" — opposed     to     the  them  were  (as  a  generalrule)  access- 
person  who  confides  in  continuance  ible  and  communicative   to    stran- 
of  success:    and  Klausen,  Theolo-  gers,    as    we    may    see    both  from 
gumena  .ZEscbyli,  p.  18.  Pausanias   and    Plutarch— both    of 

2  The  manner  in  which  Herodo-  whom,  however,  had  books  before 
tus    groups    together  the    facts  of  them  also  to  consult,  which  Hero- 
his  history  in  obedience  to  certain  dotus   hardly    had   at   all.    It  was 
religious  and  moral  sentiments  in  not  only  the  priests  and  ministers 
his  own  mind,  is  well  set  forth  in  of  temples  in  Egypt,  of  Herakles 
Hoffmeister,  Sittlich-religiose   Le-  at  Tyre,  and  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
beusansicht  des  Herodotos,  Essen,  that  Herodotus  questioned  (i.  181  ; 
1832,    especially   sects.    21,    22,  pp.  ii.    3,   44,    143),  but    also    those    of 
112    seq.      Hoffmeister    traces     the  Delphi     (AcXcpiw    oI8a     i-(&    o'JtUK 
veins  of  sentiment, running  through,  axoujcii;  Y^vsaQai,  i.  20:    compare  i. 
and  often  overlaying  or  transform-  91,  92,  51)  :  D6dona  (ii.  52):    of  the 
ing,  the  matters  of   fact  through  a  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes  (v.  59); 
considerable    portion    of   the   nine  of   Athene  Alea    at  Tegea   (i.  66)  ; 
books.     Ho  does  not,  perhaps,  suf-  of    Demeter    at    Paros    (vi.   134 — if 
ficieutly     advert     to     the     circum-  not   the    priests,    at   least   persons 
stance,   that    the    informants  from  full    of    temple     inspirations);     of 
whom  Herodotus  collected  his  facts  Halus    in     Achaia    Phthiotis    (vii. 
were    for    the    most    part     imbued  107)  ;  of  the  Kabeiri  in  Thrace  (ii. 
with  sentiments  similar  to  himself ;  51)  ;  of  persons  connected  with  the 
BO    that    the    religious    and    moral  Her&on  of  Protesilaus  in  the  Cher- 
vein    pervaded    more    or    less    his  sonese    (is.    llr,,   120).      The    facts 
original    materials,    and    did     not  which  these  persons  communicated 
need     to     he     added     by    himself,  to     him     were     always     presented 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  along   with   associations  referring 
priests,    the    ministers    of  temples  to  their  own  functions  or  religious 
and  oracles,  the  exegeta'  or  inter-  sentiments,  so  that  Herodotus  did 
pretiug   guides    around  these  holy  not  introduce  anything  new  when 

2  A2 
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"While  we  take  due  notice  of  those  religious  conceptions 
with  which  both  the  poet  and  the  historian  surround  this 
vast  conflict  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  we  need  look  no 
Vast  re  a-  father  than  ambition  and  revenge  for  the  real 
rations  of  motives  of  the  invasion.  Considering  that  it 
Xerxes.  jja(j  been  a  proclaimed  project  in  the  mind  of 
Darius  for  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  there  was  no 

ho  incorporated  them  as  such  in  peculiar  to  Herodotus,  but  belongs 
his  history.  The  treatise  of  Plu-  to  him  in  common  with  his  infor- 
tarch — "Cur  Pythia  nunc  non  red-  mants  and  his  age  generally,  as 
dat  Oracula  Carmine"  — affords  an  indeed  Hoffmeister  observes  (p. 
instructive  description  of  the  ample  31-136):  though  it  is  remarkable 
and  multifarious  narratives  given  to  notice  the  frankness  with  which 
by  the  expositors  at  Delphi,  re-  he  (as  well  as  the  contemporary 
specting  the  eminent  persona  and  poets:  see  the  references  in  Monk, 
events  of  Grecian  history,  to  sa-  Eurip.  Alcestis,  1154)  predicates 
tisfy  visitors  who  came  full  of  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  gods,  in 
curiosity  —  cpiXoQsifiovsc,  oi),o).OYOt  cases  where  the  conduct  which  ha 
and  (piXcpafisit;  (Plutarch,  ib.  p.  supposes  them  to  pursue,  is  really 
394) — such  as  Herodotus  was  in  a  such  as  would  deserve  that  name 
high  degree.  Compare  pp.  396,  397,  in  a  man,— and  such  as  he  himself 
400,  407,  of  the  same  treatise:  also  ascribes  to  the  despot  (iii.  80).  Ha 
Plutarch  De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  does  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
p.  417—  oi  AsXctbv  QsoXiyci  <£c.  Plu-  caH  the  gods  just  and  merciful 
tarch  remarks  that  in  his  time  po-  while  he  is  attributing  to  them 
litical  life  was  extinguished  in  acts  of  envy  and  jealousy  in  their 
Greece,  and  that  the  questions  put  dealing  with  mankind.  But  tha 
to  the  Pythian  priestess  related  religious  interpretation  -does  not 
altogether  to  private  and  indivi-  reign  alone  throughout  the  narra- 
dual  affairs;  whereas,  in  earlier  tive  of  Herodotus:  it  is  found  side 
times,  almost  all  political  events  by  side  with  careful  sifting  of  fact 
came  somehow  or  other  under  her  and  specification  of  positive,  de- 
cognizance,  either  by  questions  to  finite,  appreciable  causes:  and 
be  answered,  or  by  commemorative  this  latter  vein  is  what  really 
public  offerings  (p.  407).  In  the  distinguished  the  historian  from 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  great  tern-  his  age, — forming  the  preparation 
pies,  especially  those  of  Delphi  forThucydides,  in  whom  it  appears 
and  Olympia,  were  interwoven  predominant  and  almost  exclusive, 
with  the  whole  web  of  Grecian  See  this  point  illustrated  in  Creu- 
political  history.  See  the  Disser-  zer,  Historische  Kunst  der  Grie- 
tation  of  Prcller,  annexed  to  his  chen,  Abschnitt  iii.  pp.  150-159. 
edition  of  Polemonis  Fragmenta,  Jager  (D'sputationes  Herodotea?, 
c.  3.  p.  157-162  ;  De  Historic  atque  p.  16.  Gottingen,  1828)  professes  to 
Arte  Periegetarum ;  also  K.  F.  detect  evidences  of  old  age  (senile 
Hermann,  Gottesdienstliche  Alter-  ingenium)  in  the  moralising  coloui 
thiimer  der  Griechen,  part  I.  ch.  which  overspreads  the  history  ot 
12,  p.  52.  Herodotus,  but  which  I  believe  to 
The  religious  interpretation  of  have  belonged  to  his  middle  and 
historical  phenomena  is  thus  not  mature  age  not  less  than  to  his 
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probability  that  his  son  and  successor  would  gratuitously 
renounce  it.  Shortly  after  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  Xer- 
xes began  to  make  his  preparations,  the  magnitude  of 
which  attested  the  strength  of  his  resolve  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  his  designs.  The  satraps  and  subordinate  officers, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  empire,  received  orders 
to  furnish  the  amplest  quota  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  —  horse  and  foot,  ships  of  war,  horse-transports,  pro- 
visions, or  supplies  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  territory;  while  rewards  were  held  out 
to  those.  who  should  execute  the  orders  most  efficiently. 
For  four  entire  years  these  preparations  were  carried  on, 
and  as  we  are  told  that  similar  preparations  had  been  going 
forward  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  death  of 
Darius,  though  not  brought  to  any  ultimate  result,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  maximum  offeree,  which  the  empire 
could  possibly  be  made  to  furnish,1  was  now  brought  to 
execute  the  schemes  of  Xerxes. 

The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  moment  more  exten- 
sive than  ever  it  will  appear  at  any  subsequent  period;  for 
it  comprised  maritime  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the 
borders  ofThessaly,  andnearly  all  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
north  of  Krete  and  east  of  Euboea—  including  even  the 
Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian  forts  and  garrisons  at 
Doriskus,  Eion,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
while  Abdera  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  on  that 
coast  were  numbered  among  the  tributaries  of  Susa.2  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne,  as  compared 
with  its  reduced  limits  at  the  later  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war  —  partly  that  we  may  understand  the  apparent 

la'tor  years  —  if  indeed  he  lived  to 
be     very     old,      which      is     noway 

proved,  except  upon  reasons  which  07 

I  have  already  disputed.  See  liahr,  -,.t\.   ~r-,  6~o   '-^jt/.rja  oajao-f  opo;,  Ms- 

Comnientatio    do    Vita    et    Scriptis  Y73i"o'J  -z  -/.i.-.'j.~^--''j-j.\i.z-><,'j  xai  UJTS- 

Ilerodoti,  in  the  fourtli  volume  of  oov  M-/',5oviou  ;  also  vii.  59,  and  Xe- 

Lis  edition,  c.  C.  p.  358.  nophon,  Memorab.  iii.  5,  11.    Corn- 

1  Herodot.    vi  .  19.     y_(I)pov    rA-ni  pare  jEschylus,  Pers.  i-71-89fi,    and 


uviv  TV;;  • 
Herodot.   vi 


ev    TT,    L 


the  vision  ascribed  to  Cyrus  in  re- 
ference  to  his  successor  Darius, 
covering  with  his  win<is  both  Ku- 

vasion  by  Xerxes)      rope  and  Asia  (Herodot.  i.  209). 

p^txrj    xat   xorj  'EX- 
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chances  of  success  to  his  expedition,  as  they  presented 
themselves  both  to  the  Persians  and  to  the  medising  Greeks 
— partly  that  we  may  appreciate  the  after-circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  maritime 
empire. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  481  B.C.,  the  vast  army  thus 
raised  by  Xerxes  arrived,  from  all  quarters  of 

March  of         ,-•  J.  j.     ei      j-  t  i_- 

Xerxes  the  empire,  at  or  near  to  oardis;  a  large  portion 

from  the  Of  it  having  been  directed  to  assemble  at  Kritala 

of  Asia—  inKappadokia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys, 

collection  where  it  was  joined  by  Xerxes  himself  on  the 

invading  road  from  Susa. l     From  thence  he  crossed  the 

army  at  Halys,  and  marched  through  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 

hisrdnumer-  passing  through  the  Phrygian  towns  of  Kelaense, 

ous  fleet  Anaua  and  Kolossse,  and  the  Lydian  town  of 

magazines  Kallatebus ,    until    he    reached    Sardis,  where 

ofprovision  winter-quarters  were   prepared  for  him.     But 

beforehand.    ^g  jan(j    force^    vas£    &g    ft   wag    (respecting    its 

numbers,  I  shall  speak  farther  presently),  was  not  all  that 
the  empire  had  been  required  to  furnish.  Xerxes  had 
determined  to  attack  Greece,  not  by  traversing  the  ^Egean, 
as  Datis  had  passed  to  Eretria  and  Marathon,  but  by  a  land 
force  and  fleet  at  once;  the  former  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
and  marching  through  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly; 
while  the  latter  was  intended  to  accompany  and  cooperate. 
A  fleet  of  1207  ships  of  war,  besides  numerous  vessels  of 
service  and  burthen,  had  been  assembled  on  the  Hellespont 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Ionia;  moreover  Xerxes, 
with  a  degree  of  forethought  much  exceeding  that  of  his 
father  Darius  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  had  directed  the 
formation  of  large  magazines  of  provisions  at  suitable  mari- 
time stations  along  the  line  of  march,  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  During  the  four  years  of  military 
preparation  there  had  been  time  to  bring  together  great 
quantities  of  flour  and  other  essential  articles  from  Asia 
and  Egypt.  2 

If  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  by 
He  throws  ^ne  vast  assemblage  of  men  and  muniments  of 
a  bridge  war,  which  Xerxes  thus  brought  together,  so 
accros-Tthe  much  transcending  all  past,  we  might  even  say 
Heiies-  all  subsequent,  experience — they  were  no  less 
astounded  by  two  enterprises  which  entered  into 

1  Herodot.  via.  26-31.  *  llerodot.  vii.  23-25. 
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his  scheme — the  bridging  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting 
of  a  ship-canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  For 
the  first  of  the  two  there  had  indeed  been  a  precedent,  since 
Darius  about  thirty-five  years  before  had  caused  a  bridge 
to  be  thrown  over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  crossed  it 
in  his  march  to  Scythia.  Yet  this  bridge  of  Darius,  though 
constructed  by  the  lonians  and  by  a  Samian  Greek,  having 
had  refecence  only  to  distant  regions,  seems  to  have  been 
little  known  or  little  thought  of  among  the  Greeks  generally, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  ^schylus1 
speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  while  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  was  ever  remembered  both  by  Persians  and  by 
Greeks  as  a  most  imposing  display  of  Asiatic  omnipotence. 
The  bridge  of  boats — or  rather  the  two  separate  bridges 
not  far  removed  from  eacli  other, — which  Xerxes  caused 
to  be  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  the  coast 
between  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  European,  where  the 
strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  The  execution 
of  the  work  was  at  first  entrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long 
beforehand  to  prepare  cables  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
size  expressly  for  the  purpose;  the  material  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  was  flax,  that  employed  by  the  Egyptians  was 
the  fibre  of  the  papyrus.  Already  had  the  work  been  com- 
pleted and  announced  to  Xerxes  as  available  for  transit, 
when  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  altogether  to  ruin  it. 
The  wrath  of  the  monarch,  when  apprised  of  this  catastrophe, 
burst  all  bounds.  It  was  directed  partly  against  the  chief 
engineers,  whose  heads  he  caused  to  be  struck  off,2  but 
partly  also  against  the  Hellespont  itself.  1  Le  commanded 
that  the  strait  should  be  scourged  with  300 
lashes,  and  that  a  set  of  fetters  should  be  let  ig^des-1  ' 
down  into  it  as  a  farther  punishment.  Moreover  tr°yed  by 
H  erodotus  had  heard,  but  does  not  believe,  that  —wrath  of 
he  even  sent  irons  for  the  purpose  of  branding  Xerxes— he 
it.  "Thou  bitter  water  (exclaimed  the  scourgers  death  °he 
while  inflicting  this  punishment),  this  is  the  engineers 
penalty  which  our  master  inflicts  uponthee,  be-  f^g1"1 
cause  thou  hast  wronged  him  though  he  hath  tlie  Holies- 
never  wronged  thee.  King  Xerxes  will  cross  pont' 

1  ^Eschylus,  Pars.  731,  754,  f~3.         having    had    their    noses    and  ears 

2  Plutarch     (De     Tranquillitate      cut  off. 
i.nimi,  p.  47(J)   speaks   of  them  as 
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thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or  not;  but  thou  deservest  not 
sacrifice  from  any  man,  because  thou  art  a  treacherous  river 
of  (useless)  salt  water." l 

Such  were  the  insulting  terms  heaped  by  order  of 
Xerxes  on  the  rebellious  Hellespont.  Herodotus  calls 
them  "non-Hellenic  and  blasphemous  terms,"  which, 
together  with  their  brevity,  leads  us  to  believe  that  he 
gives  them  as  he  heard  them,  and  that  they  are  not  of  his 
own  invention,  like  so  many  other  speeches  in  his  work, 
where  he  dramatises,  as  it  were,  a  given  position.  It  has 
been  common  however  to  set  aside  in  this  case  not  merely 
Remarks  the  words,  but  even  the  main  incident  of  punish- 
°torhiSf  ment  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont,2  as  a  mere 
the  punish-  Greek  fable  rather  than  a  real  fact;  the  extreme 
ment  in-  childishness  and  absurdity  of  the  proceeding 

flicted  on  .    .        ,      .,    ,-,          .         ,,  «  ,          ,  r  -n    ^ 

the  Hei-  giving  to  it  the  air  ot  an  enemy  s  calumny.  ±>ut 
lespont:  this  reason  will  not  appear  sufficient,  if  we 
sufficient  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  time  and  to  the 
reason  for  party  concerned.  To  transfer  to  inanimate 
ing  its  "  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and 
reality.  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among 
the  early  and  wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one 
of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion.  And  although  the 
enlargement  of  reason  and  experience  gradually  displaces 
this  elementary  Fetichism,  banishing  it  from  the  regions 
of  reality  into  those  of  conventional  fiction — yet  the  force 
of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the 
acquired  habit:  and  even  an  intelligent  man3  may  be 
impelled  in  a  moment  of  agonizing  pain  to  kick  or  beat 
the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suffered.  By  the 

1  Herodot.  vii.  34,  35.    EvetEXXeTO  of  Xerxes   himself  (vii.  53):   com- 

BTJ  (I)v  paTrt^ovTai;,  X.SYSIV  P«pf5apd  TS  pare  vii.  113,  and  vi.  76.  The  epithet 

xal   txTaaQaXa,  TQ   itixpov    uStop,   Ss-  salt,  employed  as  a  reproach,  seems 

OTtoTri?  TOI  oixTjv  eiuTiQst  TTjv8s,   o~i  to  allude  to  the  undrinkable  char- 

(iiv  TjSixTjaa?,  ouSsv  rcpoq  EXEIVOU  a8i-  actcr  of  the  water, 

xov  na96v.    Koi  paaiXeu?  (xsv  Ssp£rj-  l  See   Stanley  and  Blomfleld  ad 

SiotpYjOSTai  OE,  TJV  TE  <ju  YE  P°uXi[),  YJv  JEschyl.  Pers.  731,  and  K.  O.  Miillcr 

TE  xst    (jirj-    ooi    os    xaTa    8ixir)v    apa  (in  his   Eeview   of  Benjamin  Con- 

ou8s'nciv9pib7:(uv  Oust,  tix,  eo-mSoXspoi  slant's    work    Sur    la    Religion), 

TE  xai  dXfj.up(j)  itoTOjAUJ.  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

The  assertion — that   no    one  was  3  See  Auguste  Comte,   Trait6  de 

in  the  hahit    of  sacrificing   to  the  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  legon 

Hellespont — appears  strange,  when  52,  pp.  40,  40. 
we  look  to  the  subsequent  conduct 
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old  procedure,  never  formally  abolished,  though  gradually 
disused,  at  Athens — an  inanimate  object  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  a  man  was  solemnly  tried  and  cast  out  of  the 
border.  And  the  Arcadian  youths,  when  they  returned 
hungry  from  an  unsuccessful  day's  hunting,1  scourged  and 
pricked  the  god  Pan  or  his  statue  by  way  of  revenge. 
Much  more  may  we  suppose  a  young  Persian  monarch, 
corrupted  by  universal  subservience  around  him,  to  be 
capable  of  thus  venting  an  insane  wrath.  The  vengeance 
exercised  by  Cyrus  on  the  river  Gyndes  (which  he  caused 
to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  streamlets, 
because  one  of  his  sacred  horses  had  been  drowned  in  it), 
affords  a  fair  parallel  to  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont 
by  Xerxes.  To  offer  sacrifice  to  rivers,  and  to  testify  in 
this  manner  gratitude  for  service  rendered  by  rivers,  was 
a  familiar  rite  in  the  ancient  religion.  While  the  grounds 
for  distrusting  the  narrative  are  thus  materially  weakened, 
the  positive  evidence  will  be  found  very  forcible.  The 
expedition  of  Xerxes  took  place  when  Herodotus  was 
about  four  years  old,  so  that  he  afterwards  enjoyed  ample 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  persons  who  had  witnessed 

1   See    "Wachsmuth,    Hellenischo  river    Ab'us,    Valerius,    Maxim,    i. 

Alterthiimer,  2.  i.  p.  320,  and  K.  F.  6.  2. 

Hermann,    Griech.    Staatsalterthii-  After    the    death    of    the    great 

mcr,  sect.  104.  boxer,  wrestler,  &c.,  Theagenes  of 

For  the   manner  in  which  Cyrus  Thasus,    a   statue   was    erected  to 

dealt   with   the   river  Gyndes,   see  his    honour.     A    personal    enemy, 

Herodot.   i.   202.     The  Persian   sa-  perhaps   one    of  the   1400  defeated 

trap  Pharnuches   was  thrown  from  competitors,   came   every  night  to 

his  horse  at   Sardis,    and   received  gratify   his  wrath   and  revenge  by 

an  injury   of  which   he   afterwards  flogging    the    statue.      One     night 

died:    he    directed   his    attendants  the    statue    fell    down    upon    this 

to     lead    the    horse    to    the    place  scouvgcr    and     killed    him;    upon 

where  the  accident  had  happened,  which    his    relatives    indicted    the 

to  cut  off  all  his   legs,    and   leave  statue   for  murder:    it    was   found 

him  to  perish  there   (Herodot.  vii.  guilty  by  the  Thasians,  and  thrown 

88).    The   kings   of  Macedonia  of-  into  the    sea.     The    gods   however 

fered  sacrifice  even  during  the  time  were    much    displeased    with    the 

of  Herodotus,   to  the  river  which  proceeding,    and    visited   the  Tha- 

liad  been  the  means   of  preserving  sians  with  continued  famine,  until 

the  life  of   their   ancestor  Perdik-  at  length  a  fisherman   by  accident 

kas ;    after   he  had  crossed  it,    the  fished   up    the   statue,   and   it    was 

stream    swelled    and    arrested    his  restored  to   its   place    (Pausan.  vi. 

pursuers    (Herodot.   viii.   138):   see  11.  2).     Compare    the    story    of  the 

an  analogous   story   about   the  in-  statue  'of  Hermes   in  Babrius,   Fa- 

liabitauts    of    Apollouia    and    tlio  bul.  119,  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
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and  taken  part  in  it:  and  the  whole  of  his  narrative 
shows  that  he  availed  himself  largely  of  such  access  to 
information.  Besides,  the  building  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it, 
were  acts  necessarily  known  to  many  witnesses,  and  there- 
fore the  more  easily  verified.  The  decapitation  of  the  un- 
fortunate engineers  was  an  act  fearfully  impressive,  and 
even  the  scourging  of  the  Hellespont,  while  essentially 
public,  appears  to  Herodotus1  (as  well  as  to  Arrian  after- 
wards), not  childish,  but  impious.  The  more  attentively 
we  balance,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  positive  testimony 
against  the  intrinsic  negative  probabilities,  the  more  shall 
we  be  disposed  to  admit  without  diffidence  the  statement 
of  our  original  historian. 

New   engineers — perhaps   Greek   along  with,   or   in 
place  of.  Phoanicians  and  Egyptians — were  im- 

Eecon-  r     j-    i  7       j-  °    r  .1 

struction  mediately  directed  to  recommence  the  work, 
?f  *he_  which  Herodotus  now  describes  in  detail,  and 
description  which  was  executed  with  increased  care  and 
of  it  in  solidity.  To  form  the  two  bridges,  two  lines 
of  ships — triremes  and  pentekonters  blended 
together — were  moored  across  the  strait  breastwise,  with 
their  sterns  towards  the  Euxine  and  their  heads  towards 
the  JEgean,  the  stream  flowing  always  rapidly  from  the 
former  towards  the  latter.2  They  were  moored  by  anchors 

1  Herodot.    vii.    35-54:     compare  Euxine  sea,    is    conceived    by  tha 
viii.  109.    Arrian,    Exp.   Alex.   vii.  historian    as    meeting    that   sea  at 
14.  9.  right  angles  ;  and  the  ships,  which 

2  Herodot.  vii.  36.    The  language  were  moored   near  together  along 
in  which  Herodotus    describes  the  the  current    of  the   strait,    taking 
position  of  these  ships  which  form-  the  line  of  each  from  head  to  stern, 
ed    the    two  bridges,    seems  to  me  were  therefore  also  at  right  angles 
to  have    been    erroneously    or  im-  with    the    Euxine    sea.     Moreover 
perfectly  apprehended  by  most  of  Herodotus  does    not    mean  to  dis- 
the  commentators:    see   the    notes  tinguish   the   two    bridges  hereby, 
of  Bahr,Kruse,  Wesseling,  Rennell,  and  to  say  that  the  ships  of  the  one 
and  especially  Larcher:    Schweig-  bridgeware  TOO  HO-/TOU    srix^piisc, 
baeuser      the  most  satisfactory.  —  and  those  of  the  other  bridge    TOO 
To1}   p-i'i  IIovTO'J    etcixapola?,    TOJ  £s  'E/.).T,3~o^Too    xati    ooov ,    as  Bahr 
'E).).T,o-6v:o'J    X2TO    660 /.     The   ex-  and  other  commentators   suppose: 
planation    given     by     Tzetzes     of  loth  the  predicates  apply   alike  to 
inxapaioi!;    by    the    word     i:}.»yii;  6o<7i    the    bridges,— as    indeed    it 
seems  to  me  hardly  exact :  it  means,  stands  to  reason  that  the  arrange- 
not  obique,  but  at  righ ta ngles  with,  ment  of  ships  best   for  one  bridge 
The  course   of  the  Bosphorus    and  must  also  have    been   best  for  tha 
Hellespont,     flowing    out    of    the  other.    Eespecting  the  meaning  of 
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head  and  stern,  and  by  very  long  cables.     The  number  of 
ships  placed  to  carry  the  bridge  nearest  to  the  Euxine 

iiuxapato?  inHerodotus,  see  iv.  101;  chosen,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
1.   180.      In    the    Odyssey    (ix.    70:  broader  at  the  point   of  the  upper 
compare  Eustath.  ad  loc.)  iitixipjioci  bridge — -which  moreover  might  re- 
does not  mean  oblique,   but  head-  quire  to  be  made  more  secure,    as 
long    before    the    wind:     compare  having   to    meet   the  first  force  of 
rrclxap,  Iliad,  xviii.  392.     So  in  the  the  current.    The   greater  number 
position  of  the   ships   as  described  of  vessels  in  the  upper  bridge  will 
by  Herodotus,    if   the    wind   blew  thus  be  accounted  for  in  a  simple 
from  the  Euxine,  it  would  be  right  and  satisfactory  manner, 
abaft  of  them.  In  some    of   the   words   used  by 
The  circumstance  stated  by  Hero-  Herodotus   there    appears   an  obs- 
dotus, — that   in   the  bridge  higher  curity:    they  run   thus — i^sOfvoaav 
up  the  stream    or    nearest    to    the  OE  (Los-  IIsvTrjXovTspou?  y.ai  Tpi^psa^ 
Euxine,  there  were  in  all  SCO  ves-  auvQsvisq,  6ro  uiv  TTJ-I  (these  words 
sels,  while  in  the  other  bridge  there  are  misprinted    in  Bahr's   edition) 
were    no    more  than  314, — has  per-  irpo?  Toii    Eu:slMQU    IIovTo'j    e^xorrd 
plexed  the  commentators    and   in-  ts  xal  tpirjy.OJto!?,  u~o  5i  TTJV  £7sp7)v 
duced  them  to  resort   to    inconve-  Tsaasps?  xal  Sexa  xal  Tptvjxoaias  (TOU 
nient     explanations  —  as     that     of  |ASV  ri6vTou,£7cixapaia<;,-cou  5i'EX).7]a- 
saying,    that   in  the  higher  bridge  TIOMTO'J  xarct    poov),     fva    dvaxto^soij 
the  vessels   were   moored  not  in  a  TO/    TO-/IJV    ~w->  o-).ujv  aU'/JsvTS<;  oj, 
direct  line  across,     but    in    a   lino  dYx'-)p7-?  xarijxav  TUptfrrjxso^,  &c. 
slanting,  so  that  the  extreme  vessel  There  is    a  difficulty    respecting 
on  the  European    side    was    lower  the  words   tva  dvaxioyEor)   TO-/  TOVOV 
down  the  stream  than  the  extreme  t<iv  o~).(ov — what  is  the  nominative 
vessel    on    the  Asiatic    side.     This  case    to    this    verb?     Biihr  says  in 
is  one   of    the    false    explanations  his  note,    sc.  6  p'io;,    and   he    con- 
given      of     eTCixapots?      (slanting,  strues  TO>V  o-Xu>v  to  mean  the  cables 
schriig):    while    the    idea    of  Gro-  whereby  the  anchors  were  hold  fast, 
novius  and  Larcher,   that  the  ves-  But  if  we  read  farther  on,  we  shall 
sels  in  the  higher  bridge  presented  see    that    Ta    orcXa    mean,    not  the 
their  'broa&side    to  the  current,    is  anchor-cables,  but  the  cables  which 
still    more    inadmissible.    But  the  were  stretched    across    from  shore 
difference  in  the    number   of  ships  to  shore  to  form  thebridgo  :  the  very 
employed    in   the  one  bridge  com-  same  words  TUJV  OT:).IOV:OU  T6vou,  ap- 
pared    with    the    other,     seems    to  plied  to  these  latter  cables,  occura 
admit    of    an    easier    explanation,  few  lines  afterwards.  I  think  that  the 
\Ve    need    not    suppose,    nor  does  nominative  case  belonging  to  ava- 
Herodotus  say,  that  the  two  bridges  xto^'i^    is    7)    Y£'f'-)P7    (not   °  poo;), 
•were    quite    close    together:    con-  and  that  the   words    from   TOO    |j.ev 
sideriug   the   multitude  which  had  HOVTOU  down  to   (,wt  are  to  be  read 
to  cross  them,    it    would    be    con-  parenthetically,    as  I  have  printed 
venient  that  they  should  be  placed  them  above:  the  express  object  for 
at    a   certain   distance    from    each  which  the  ships  were  moored  was, 
other.     If  they  were  a  mile  or  two  "that    the    bridge    might   hold  up, 
apart,    we   may  well   suppose  that  or  sustain,  the  tension  of  its  cables 
the  breadth  of  the   strait   was   not  stretched     across     from     shore     to 
exactly  the  same  in  the  two  places  shore."     I  admit    that    we    should 
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was  three  hundred  and  sixty;  the  number  in  the  other, 
three  hundred  and  fourteen.     Over  each  of  the  two  lines 


naturally  expect  avaxwysiujiji,  and 
not  dvsKioys'JTj,  since  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  true  of  both  bridges ; 
but  though  this  makes  an  awkward 
construction,  it  is  not  inadmissible, 
since  each  bridge  had  been  pre- 
viously described  in  the  singular 
number. 

Bredow  and  others  accuse  Hero- 
dotus of  ignorance  and  incorrect- 
ness in  this  description  of  the 
bridges,  but  there  seems  nothing 
to  bear  out  this  charge. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo,  (xiii. 
p.  591),  and  Pliny  (H.  X.  iv.  12;  vi. 
1)  give  seven  stadia  as  the  breadth 
of  the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest 
part.  Dr.  Pococke  also  assigns  the 
same  breadth:  Tournefort  allows 
about  a  mile  (vol.  ii.  lett.  4). 
Some  modern  French  measurements 
give  the  distance  as  something 
considerably  greater  —  1130  or 
1150  toises  (see  Miot's  note  on  his 
translation  of  Herodotus).  The 
Duke  of  Ragusa  states  it  at  790 
toises  (Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  164).  If  we  suppose  the  breadth 
to  be  one  mile  or  5280  feet,  360 
vessels  at  an  average  breadth  of 
141/,  feet  would  exactly  fill  the 
space.  Rennell  says,  ^Eleven  feet 
is  the  breadth  of  a  barge:  vessels 
of  the  size  of  the  smallest  coasting 
craft  were  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  the  bridge."  (On  the  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  127.) 

The  recent  measurements  or  esti- 
mates stated  by  Jliot  go  much 
beyond  Herodotus:  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  nearly  coincides 
with  him.  But  we  need  not  sup- 
pose that  the  vessels  filled  up 
entirely  the  whole  breadth,  without 
leaving  any  gaps  between  :  we  only 
know,  that  there  were  no  gaps  left 
large  enough  for  a  vessel  in  voyage 
to  sail  through,  except  in  three 


specified  places. 

I  avail  myself  of  a  second  edition 
to  notice  some  comments  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  upon  this  note,  in- 
serted in  the  critical  remarks  ap» 
pended  to  the  third  edition  of  hi* 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  voc. 
'ETiixapoio?,  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Dunbar  differs  from  me,  as 
well  as  from  Liddell  and  Scott,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  gTuxipsioc, 
but  I  do  not  perceive  that  he 
brings  any  convincing  arguments. 
He  says,  that  this  adjective  signifies 
"in  a  cross  direction,  and  is  op- 
posed by  Herodotus  to  opQio;,  in  a 
straight  direction,  and  to  Kisia; 
(Herodot.  iv.  101;  i.  180)." 

I  have  made  reference  in  my 
note  to  both  these  passages,  and 
they  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  my 
meaning.  In  the  latter  of  the  two, 
it  is  not  exact  to  say  that  s-ixapjia? 
is  opposed  to  Wsia: :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  two  epithets  are  applied 
to  the  very  same  streets:  "All  the 
streets  of  Babylon  (says  Herodotus) 
are  cut  straight;  those  streets 
which  run  directly  down  to  tho 
river,  as  well  as  the  rest." 

It  is  true  that  in  iv.  101,  Hero- 
dotus contrasts,  in  a  certain  sense, 
ETrixapaio;  with  op^io?.  Speaking 
of  the  figure  of  Scythia,  he  says 
that  it  Is  a  parallelogram,  of  which 
two  sides  forming  an  angle  with 
each  other,  are  lines  of  coast ; 
while  the  other  two  sides  run 
straight  up  into  the  interior  (opOiot 
E'I;  ~r-i  |j.i36y7i7v)  to  a  certain  point 
of  junction.  To  go  from  the  coast 
into  the  interior  is  always  con- 
ceived by  a  Greek  as  going  upward 
—  'j.-iw  ;  to  come  from  inland  to 
the  coast,  as  coming  downward, 
xaTcu.  Hence  Herodotus  says  that 
these  two  sides  go  straight  up  into 
the  interior.  The  other  two  aides 
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of  ships,  across  from  shore  to  shore,  were  stretched  six 
vast   cables,  which    discharged  the    double   function   of 

of  the   parallelogram,    which   run  terloo  Bridge  stand   to   the  bridge 

along  the   coast,    Herodotus   calls  itself.      Speaking    largely,    or    for 

enxapjlcrc,     falling    in    a    straight  common,     purposes,      indeed     the 

line,   or   directly,   upon   the    other  bridge  is  understood  to   mean  the 

two  which  run    opQiou   s?  TTJV  [xsao-  whole    construction,    support   and 

Y«tav.    It  is  plain  that  if  the  two  all:   but   the    essential   portion   of 

sides,    which  ran   up   into    the  in-  the  bridge  is,  the  continuous  way 

terior  and  there  joined  each  other,  across  from  bank  to  bank,  which, 

were  straight,  the  other  two  sides  in  the   case    of   a   narrow    stream, 

of   the     parallelogram    would    be  may  exist  without  any  supports  at 

straight  also  :  so  that  siuxapjiai;  in  all.     Now    the    pentekonters    and 

this    passage    does    not    bear    any  triremes    did    not    of    themselves 

sense    inconsistent   with    straight-  form  any  continuous  way    across: 

ness.  this    was    formed    by    the   row   of 

In     construing     the    passage  —  tight    parallel    cables    laid     over 

"EiU'iyvuaoev  5£  u>5;-    Uevrrixovtspous  them,     resting     upon,    them,     and 

xod  Tprr,ptc<5   OUV&S-/TS?,  u-6  JASV  TTJV  stretching    across    from    bank    to 

irpoi;   -coo  EuSsl-iOO    II6-/TOU    s;^xo-/-a  bank.      And    Herodotus    uses    the 

ts  xai  tpi^xooiai;,  &-o  Si  TTJ-J  4-spr,v  preposition    OTTO    which    expresses 

tsaa-xpiaxalcsxa  xat  tpnrjxoaia?,  (TOO  this  relation:  the  pentekonters  and 

[isv  riovTou,   E;iixcrp3ic«;,  TOO  8s  'EX-  triremes  were  put  together  side  by 

XrjairovTOU,    xata    poov)    iva    avsxu)-  side   under  the   bridge;   or   rather, 

ys'Jr,  TOV  ~Q-irt-i  -ribv  o-Xcm,  Mr.  Dun-  they  were  first    put,    and   then  the 

bar  says,   "Mr.  Grote   and  the  edi-  bridge  of  tightened  cables  was  laid 

tors  of  Herodotus    supply   Y'?'J°a-'  over  or  upon  them, 

with  >jr.o    [>.k->    -T]-i,   and   ij-o  os  Tvp  Mr.    Dunhar's    supposition    that 

itspTjV.  But  I  cannot  conceive  what  thesubstantivebelongingto  uito  JXEV 

rational   meaning   can  be    exacted  T7p,  ic.  is    Y*j'<— meaning   the   two 

from  s.r,z'')ft'j3i-i—!>r.ri  (XEV  -r,v  (Y^9'J-  opposite  coasts,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 

pav),  when   the    pentekonters    and  pean— seems    to    me   inadmissible, 

the    triremes    formed    the   YS9'Jp«v.  The   words    trjv    itpoi;   TOO   E'i£sUou 

There  can  (I  imagine)  be  no  doubt  Iltmou,  if  you  apply  them  to   one 

that  Y^V  or   ydipav   must  be  under-  of  tho  two  bridges,    designate   na- 

stood   (which  they   very   often  are  turally  enough    the    one    which  ia 

with  the  Greek  writers)  ;  the  land,  highest  up  in  the  stream  :  but  they 

namely,  on  each  side  of  the  strait :  cannot  be  employed  to  signify  the 

OTTO    [iev    TTJ-)    (Y^1'),   °n  the   Asian  Asiatic  coast  as  distinguished  from 

side  ;  urco  6=  TT)V  ST^pr^v,  on  the  Eu-  the   European,   for   they   have  just 

ropean  side."  as  much    reference    to    one    as   to 

To  deal  first  with   Mr.  Dunbar's  the    other.     Xor    can   I  think   that 

objection  to  my  meaning,  which  is  the    preposition   UTIQ    can   be    used 

the    same     as    that     of  Biihr    and  to  signify  what  Mr.  Dunbar  means, 

others,   I  cannot   admit  his    asser-  Assuming  even  that  it  could  prop- 

tion,    that   "the   pentekontors   and  erly    be  used  to  mean  those   ships 

the  triremes   formed   the   Y''f'Jp»''.'1  which  were   moored   near  or  close 

They    formed    the    support    of  the  to  the  land,  we  must  recollect  that 

bridge;   standing   in  the   same  ra-  what  Herodotus  is  here  describing, 

lation  to  it,    as   the   piles   of  Wa-  is  a  series  of  shipj  lying  near  each 
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holding  the  ships  together,  and  of  supporting  the  bridge- 
way  to  be  laid  upon  them.   They  were  tightened  by  means 


other  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  stream.  Of  the  larger  portion 
of  these  ships  it  could  never  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  that  they 
lay  61:6  TYJV  y^v — either  under  the 
Asiatic  or  European  coast.  Be- 
sides, on  Mr.  Dunbar's  construc- 
tion, Herodotus  would  be  only 
describing  one  bridge,  -whereas 
there  were  undeniably  two. 

Mr.  Dunbar's  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  bridge  differs  es- 
sentially from  mine,  but  I  should 
lengthen  this  note  too  much  by 
commenting  upon  it. 

He  contests  my  supposition  that 
the  two  bridges  may  have  been  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  on 
the  ground  that  both  of  them  ter- 
minated in  an  IXXTT)  Tpa);£a  E<;  6d- 
Xccoaav  xccTr,xouac(,  on  the  European 
side;  and  he  translates  dxTrj  pro- 
montory or  headland.  But  dx-tT), 
just  as  often,  if  not  oftener — 
means  a  line  of  coast,  stretching 
along  for  a  considerable  distance 
(see  Herodot.  iv.  38). 

Again,  he  differs  from  me,  and 
agrees  with  Bahr,  in  regard  to  the 
nominative  case  which  is  to  be 
understood  to  the  verb  dvav.ujysoTg. 
He  thinks  that  6  oooc  is  understood, 
not  •})  YE?'JP» — observing: — 

"How  the  bridge  should  keep 
the  cables  in  a  state  of  tension,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  "Ivtx  must  be 
referred  to  a  cause  immediately 
preceding  and  well-ascertained; 
and  this  can  only  be  the  term  poo?. 
From  the  statement  which  the  his- 
torian gives  of  the  different  modes 
of  anchoring  the  two  divisions, 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  triremes  to  be 
moored  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  in  order  that  it  might  by 
its  force  keep  the  cables  taut,  and 
not  allow  them  to  swing."  I  con- 


fess that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty 
which  strikes  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  trans- 
lating the  words  tva  ivaxiuys'Jir) 
TOV  TOVOV  T(I>v  BTrXujv,  in  the  way 
that  I  have  proposed  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  note.  And  I  have 
already  remarked  that  by  the  words 
•to/  TOVOV  T(I)v  SicXtov,  Herodotus 
does  not  mean  the  anchor-cables, 
but  the  vast  cables  stretched  across : 
as  he  himself  again  uses  the  phrase 
a  few  lines  farther  on  —  xo~|J.<» 

e7CETl9£(jav    XOCTUTCEpSs   T(I)V  OTlXlOV    TOO 

TOVOU,  where  Bahr  and  Schweig- 
haeuser  justly  remark  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  xa-UT:ep9»  TU>V  or).iuv 
evTET3|i£vu>v.  It  might  be  possible 
to  suppose  T)  auv9sai<;  or  TCC 
ouvTi8e|A£va  (extracted  out  of  the 
preceding  participle  ouvOsvTS?)  the 
understood  nominative  case  to 
avoxcuye'JTj,  which  would  get  rid 
of  the  awkward  construction  of 
fEtpOpa  in  the  singular  number — 

IlEVTrjXOVTEpOUSXai.  TpirjpEOC?  CJUvSevTE? 

iva  dvaxm^'JH  (?)  auvQsji?  T<!>V 
TpirjpEtov)  TOV  TOVOV  T<I)v  osXiov, 
<xY*up3?  xaTTjxav  irepi^xsa^&c.  For 
cases  in  which  an  unexpressed 
nominative  case  is  extracted  out 
of  the  verb  preceding,  compare 
MattbiK,  Gr.  Gr.  s.  295;  and  Kiih- 
ner.  Gr.  Gr.  s.  414. 

Mr.  Dunbar  speaks  "of  the  different 
modes  of  anchoring  the  two  divi- 
sions:" and  Bahr  holds  the  same 
opinion.  But  as  I  understand  Hero- 
dotus, he  speaks  of  no  such  diffe- 
rence :  all  the  ships,  in  both  bridges, 
were  anchored  both  ahead  and 
astern,  with  their  heads  down  the 
stream.  SuvOsvTS!;  5£  diYxupa?  XV.TTJ- 
xocv  Ti£pi|j.r]x£c«;,  T«c  [J.EV  5tpo?  TOO  Ildv- 
TOU  77;?  i-ipri$,  TU>V  av£|Mn>v  EIVSXEV 
TUJV  eaio^sv  EXTCVEOVTCOV,  TTJC  SE  i- i- 

pT)?,      T7JC    7:p6?     i--ifT^r     ~E     XOtl    TOO 

Aiy^iou,  supou  -£  xai  VOTO'J  EivE/ta. 
Bahr  construes  715;  iTEpTj? — T/,C  2s 
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of  capstans  on  each  shore:  in  three  different  places  along 
the  line,  a  gap  was  left  between  the  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  small  trading  vessels  without  masts,  in  voyage 
to  or  from  the  Euxine,  to  pass  and  repass  beneath  the 
cables. 

Out  of  the  six  cables  assigned  to  each  bridge,  two 
were  of  flax  and  four  of  papyrus,  combined  for  the  sake  of 
increased  strength;  for  it  seems  that  in  the  bridges  first 
made,  which  proved  too  weak  to  resist  the  winds,  the 
Phoenicians  had  employed  cables  of  flax  for  one  bridge, 
the  Egyptians  those  of  papyrus  for  the  other.1  Over 


i-iftr^— as  if  they  agreed  with  7596- 
paq,and  as  if  the  anchors  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  one  bridge  had  been  let 
down  at  the  extremity  towards  the 
Euxine— the  anchors  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  other  bridge  at  the  ex- 
tremity towards  the  yEgaan.  Surely 
this  explanationcannotbe  received. 
If  a  ship  held  by  only  one  anchor, 
that  anchor  always  must  be  at  the 
extremity  towards  the  Euxine  ;  for 
the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  which 
runs  from  the  Euxine,  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  otherwise.  Even 
if  the  anchor  were  originally  let 
down  at  the  head,  when  pointing 
to  the  JEgean,  the  force  of  the 
current  would  alter  the  position 
of  the  ship  until  the  anchor  came 
to  be  between  the  ship  and  the 
Euxine.  Besides,  it  surely  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  same  mode  of 
anchorage  which  was  suitable  for 
the  ships  of  one  bridge  would  also 
be  suitable  for  those  of  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  historian  tells  us 
that  some  anchors  were  intended 
to  guard  against  the  winds  blo- 
wing out  of  the  Euxine — others, 
to  guard  against  those  blowing  out 
of  the  JEgcan.  Surely,  each  ship 
of  each  bridge  would  need  to  be 
made  fast  against  both.  Compare 
Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  Id,  56'  ayv.Op'/i. 
I  construe  the  words  T/,;  £T;V,',C 
— Trj;  3;  £T£pT)q— differently  from 
Balir.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
do  not  agree  with  -f s'f ' ipocc,  but  with 


(xEptSoc,  TcXsoTTJ?,  or  some  word 
indicating  direction,  or  relative 
bearing;  on  the  one  side,  on  the 
other  side,  equivalent  to  IvOsv  JJLSV, 
Iv9sv  8e.  Sufficient  vindication  may 
be  found  of  the  use  of  the  genitive 
case  £Tsprj?  in  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gr.  §.  377; 
Kiihner,  Gr  Gr.  §.  523.  And  in  this 
case  it  coincides  with  the  funda- 
mental conception  which  these  au- 
thors give  us  of  a  Greek  Genitive 
— as  designing  the  whence,  or  source 
from  which  an  action  arises.  The 
anchors  are  conceived  as  pulling 
from  one  side  and  from  the  other 
side,  against  the  dangerous  winds 
when  they  blow. 

1  For  the  long  celebrity  of  these 
cables,  see  the  epigram  of  Archi- 
melus,  composed  two  centuries  and 
a  half  afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  ap.  Athe- 
nrcum,  v.  209. 

Herodotus  states  that  in  thick- 
ness and  compact  make  (-ayjTif)? 
xai  xaXXovT))  the  cables  of  flax  were 
equal  to  those  of  papyrus  ;  but  that 
in  weight  the  former  were  superior ; 
for  each  cubit  in  length  of  the 
flaxen  cable  weighed  a  talent:  we 
can  hardly  reason  upon  this,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  whether  he 
means  an  Attic,  an  Euboic,  or  an 
JEghuvan  talent;  nor,  if  he  means 
an  Attic  talent,  whether  it  be  an 
Attic  talent  of  commerce,  or  of  the 
monetary  standard. 

The    cables     contained     in    the 
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these  again  were  laid  planks  of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appro- 
priate width,  secured  above  by  a  second  line  of  cables 
stretched  across  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Lastly, 
upon  this  foundation  the  causeway  itself  was  formed,  out 
of  earth  and  wood,  with  a  palisade  on  each  side  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  cattle  which  passed  over  from  seeing  the 
water. 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be 
Xerxes  cut  Perf°rmed,  for  facilitating  his  march,  was,  the 
a  ship-  cutting  through  of  the  isthmus  which  connects 
thelsthmus  ^e  stormv  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  with 
of  Mount  the  mainland.1  That  isthmus  near  the  point 
Athos.  where  it  joins  the  mainland  was  about  twelve 
stadia  (not  quite  so  many  furlongs)  across,  from  the 
Strymonic  to  the  Toronaic  Gulf;  and  the  canal  dug  by 
order  of  Xerxes  was  broad  and  deep  enough  for  two 
triremes  to  sail  abreast.  In  this  work  too,  as  well  as  in 
the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  the  Phoenicians  were 
found  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  among  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Persian  monarch;  but  the  other  tributaries,  especial- 
ly the  Greeks  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Akanthus, 
and  indeed  the  entire  maritime  forces  of  the  empire,2  were 
brought  together  to  assist.  The  head-quarters  of  the  fleet 
were  first  at  Kyme  and  Phoksea,  next  at  Elseus  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  from  which 
point  it  could  protect  and  second  at  once  the  two  enterprises 
going  forward  at  the  Hellespont  and  at  Mount  Athos.  The 
canal-cutting  at  the  latter  was  placed  under  the  general 
directions  of  two  noble  Persians — Bubares  and  Artachaeus, 
and  distributed  under  their  measurement  as  task-work 
among  the  contingents  of  the  various  nations;  an  ample 
supply  of  flour  and  other  provisions  being  brought  for  sale 
in  the  neighbouring  plain  from  various  parts  of  Asia  and 
Egypt. 

Three  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
respecting  this  work  deserve  special  notice.  First,  the 

Athenian  dockyard  are  distinguish-  ner,  ch.  x.  p.  165. 

ed  as  syoivia  ixTiuOaxT'j/.ot,  i;a£ax-  *  For  a  specimen  of  the  destruct- 

i'j).a — in  which  expressions,    how-  ive    storms    near    the    promontory 

ever,  M.  Boeckh   cannot  certainly  of  Athos,  see  Ephorus,  Fragment, 

determine    whether    circumference  121,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xiii.  41. 

or  diameter   be  meant:    bethinks  *  Herodot.vii.  22,  23, 116;  Diodor. 

probably  the  former.  See  his  learn-  xi.  2. 
ed  book    Das   Seewesen  del  Athe- 
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superior  intelligence  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  within  sight 
of  that  lofty  island  of  Thasos  which  had  been  superior 
occupied  three  centuries  before  by  their  free  intelli- 
ancestors,  were  now  labouring  as  instruments  fhe1<Phami- 
to  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  Amidst  clans, 
all  the  people  engaged,  they  alone  took  the  precaution  of 
beginning  the  excavation  at  a  breadth  far  greater  than  the 
canal  was  finally  destined  to  occupy,  so  as  gradually  to 
narrow  it,  and  leave  a  convenient  slope  for  the  sides.  The 
others  dug  straight  down,  so  that  the  time  as  well  as  the 
toil  of  their  work  was  doubled  by  the  continual  falling  in 
of  the  sides — a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  degree  of 
practical  intelligence  then  prevalent,  since  the  nations 
assembled  were  many  and  diverse.  Secondly,  Herodotus 
remarks  that  Xerxes  must  have  performed  this  laborious 
work  from  motives  of  mere  ostentation:  "for  it  would  have 
cost  no  trouble  at  all"  (he  observes1)  to  drag  all  the  ships 

1  Herodot.  vii.  24:  (i>?  (xiv  itii  I  transcribe  the  observations  of 

aOM^/./.iOftiVOv  s'iv.3y.£i(,  IUY^XQ-  Colonel  Leake.  That  excellent 

tfpjz'j-ir^.  i''v=-/a  O'j-r6Hsp;Tj<;  opuajsiv  observer  points  out  evident  traces 

ixiXo'js,  i'ti't.wt  t;  O'iv2[ju-j  aroOcl-  of  its  past  existence:  but  in  my 

xvjjOai,  v.at  |ivr,;j.03'j-/a  Xi-siOai' -a-  judgement,  even  if  no  such  traces 

peov  YOCO,  (jLT,8sva  TOVOV  X  a[56v-  now  remained,  the  testimony  of 

TC<?,  TOM  IrOtjiov  -ri;  via;  3i£'.yj-2t,  Herodotus  and  Thucydidgs  (iv.  109) 

ftp&37iiv  ExsXsus  5i(uvjj£a  TT,  'JxX'i  jar],  would  alone  be  sufticient  to  prove 

S'jso?  UK  5'Jo  Tpi'/ipiae  rzXJiiv  6jjLoO  that  it  had  existed  really.  The 

47.5;jTptij(ji.i-/a;.  observations  of  Colonel  Leake  il- 

According  to  the  manner  in  lustrate  at  the  same  time  the  mo- 
which  Herodotus  represents  this  tives  in  which  the  canal  origin- 
excavation  to  have  been  perform-  ated:  "The  canal  (he  says)  seems  to 
ed,  the  earth  dug  out  was  hand-  have  been  not  more  than  sixty 
ed  up  by  man  to  man  from  the  feet  wide.  As  history  does  not 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  top—  mention  that  it  was  ever  kept  in 
the  whole  performed  by  hand,  repair  after  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
without  any  aid  of  cranes  or  bar-  the  waters  from  the  heights  around 
rows.  have  naturally  filled  it  in  part 

The  pretended  work  of  turning  with  soil  in  the  course  of  ages, 

the  course  of  the  river  Halys,  It  might,  however,  without  much 

which  Grecian  report  ascribed  to  labour,  be  renewed,  and  there  can 

Crcesus  on  the  advice  of  Thales,  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 

was  a  far  greater  work  than  the  useful  to  the  navigation  of  the 

cutting  at  Athos  (Herodot.  i.  75).  JEgean:  for  such  is  tyie  fearenter- 

As  this  ship-canal  across  the  tained  by  the  Oreek  boatmen  of 

isthmus  of  Athos  has  been  treated  the  strength  and  uncertain  direc- 

often  as  a  fable  both  by  ancients  tion  of  the  currents  around  Mount 

(Juvenal,  Sat.  x.)  and  by  moderns  Athos,  and  of  the  gales  and  higli 

(Cousinery,  Voyage  enMacedoine),  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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in  the  fleet  across  the  isthmus;  so  that  the  canal  was  nowise 
needed.  So  familiar  a  process  was  it,  in  the  mind  of  a 
Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  to  transport  ships  by  me- 
chanical force  across  an  isthmus;  a  special  groove  or  slip 
being  seemingly  prepared  for  them:  such  was  the  case  at 
the  Diolkus  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Thirdly,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  men  who  excavated  the  canal  at  Mount 
Athos  worked  under  the  lash;  and  these,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  were  not  bought  slaves,  but  freemen, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tributaries  of  the 
Persian  monarch;  perhaps  the  father  of  Herodo- 
tus, a  native  of  Halikarnassus  and  a  subject  of 
the  brave  Queen  Artemisia,  may  have  been 
among  them.  We  shall  find  other  examples  as 
we  proceed,  of  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
whip,  and  full  conviction  of  its  indispensable 
necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Persians J — even  to 
drive  the  troops  of  their  subject-contingents  on 

it  is  in  comprehending  how  the 
operation  should  have  required  so 
long  a  time  as  three  years,  when 
the  king  of  Persia  had  such  mul- 
titudes at  his  disposal,  and  among 
them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
accustomed  to  the  making  of  can- 
als." (Leake,  Travels  in  North- 
ern Greece ,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24.  p. 
145  ) 

These  remarks  upon  the  enter- 
prise are  more  judicious  than  those 
of  Major  Rennell  (Geogr.  of  He- 
rodot.  p.  11(5).  I  may  remark  that 
Herodotus  does  not  affirm  that  the 
actual  cutting  of  the  canal  occu- 
pied three  years, — he  assigns  that 
time  to  the  cutting  with  all  its 
preliminary  arrangements  included 

TCpOSTOlfxa^ETO        £X         TpMUV       STSIOV 

rou  [xaXiaTa  e<;  TOV  "AOtuv  (vii.  22). 

1  Herodot.  vii.  22:  topusaov  uno 
ftaatlYiuv  rcccvtoSaitol  TTJ;  aTpsTivj?' 
SiaSoyoi  6'  itpotTiov. — vii. 56:  Sip£r]5 

8s,      ETCEl     TS      SlS^T)    I;      T7)V    E'JOCbrTiV, 

sOr^Tro    TOV    crpaTOv    6no    (jLOtariyujv 
Btctpatvovra: — compare  vii.  103,  and 
Xenophon,  Anabasis,  iii.  4-25. 
The      essential     necessity,     and 


Employ- 
ment of 
the  lash 
over  the 
•workmen 
engaged 
on  the 
canal — im- 
pression 
made 
thereby 
on  the 
Greeks. 


mountain  is  subject  during  half 
the  year,  and  which  are  rendered 
more  formidable  by  the  deficiency 
of  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana, 
that  I  could  not,  as  long  as  I  was 
on  the  peninsula,  and  though  of- 
fering a  high  price,  prevail  upon 
any  boat  to  carry  me  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  western.  Xerxes,  therefore, 
was  perfectly  justified  in  cutting 
this  canal,  as  well  from  the  secu- 
rity which  it  afforded  to  his  fleet, 
as  from  the  facility  of  the  work 
and  the  advantages  of  the  ground, 
which  seems  made  expressly  to 
tempt  such  an  undertaking.  The 
experience  of  the  losses  which  the 
former  expedition  under  Mardo- 
nius  had  suffered  suggested  the 
idea.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
capes  Ampelus  and  Canastrtcum 
was  much  less  dangerous,  as  the 
gulfs  afford  some  good  harbours, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  Xerxes 
to  collect  forces  from  the  Greek 
cities  in  those  gulfs  as  he  passed. 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  arising 
from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
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to  the  charge  in  battle.  To  employ  the  scourge  in  this 
way  towards  freemen,  and  especially  towards  freemen 
engaged  in  military  service,  was  altogether  repugnant  both 
to  Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic  feeling.  The  Asiatic 
and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it,  as  from  various 
other  hardships,  when  they  passed  out  of  Persian  dominion 
to  become,  first  allies,  afterwards  subjects,  of  Athens:  and 
we  shall  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact 
when  we  appreciate  the  complaints  preferred  against  the 
hegemony  of  Athens. 

At  the   same   time   that  the  subject-contingents  of 
Xerxes  excavated  this  canal,  which  was  fortified   Bridge  of 
against  the  sea  at  its  two  extremities  by  compact   ^ats 
earthen  walls  or  embankments,  they  also  threw   acrossTthe 
bridges  of  boats  over  the  river  Strymon.    These    Strymon. 
two  works,   together  with  the  renovated  double  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  were  both  announced  to  Xerxes  as 
completed  and  ready  for  passage,  on  his  arrival  at  Sardis 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  481-480  B.C.    Whether  the  whole 
of  his  vast  army  arrived  at  Sardis  at  the  same  time  as 
himself,  and  wintered  there,  may  reasonably  be  doubted; 
but  the  whole  was  united  at  Sardis  and  ready  to  march 
against  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  480  B.C. 

While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Persian  monarch  des- 
patched heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta 
and  Athens,  to  demand  the  received  tokens  of  submission, 
earth  and  water.  The  news  of  his  prodigious  armament 
was  well  calculated  to  spread  terror  even  among  the  most 
resolute  of  them.  And  he  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to 
the  maritime  cities  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  prepare 
"dinner"  for  himself  and  his  vast  suite  as  he  passed  on  his 
march.  That  march  was  commenced  at  the  first  beginning 
of  spring,  and  continued  in  spite  of  several  threatening 
portents  during  the  course  of  it — one  of  which  Xerxes  was 
blind  enough  not  to  comprehend,  though,  according  to 
Herodotus,  nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  its  signifi- 
cation ' — while  another  was  misinterpreted  into  a  favourable 
omen  by  the  compliant  answer  of  the  lEagian  priests. 

plentiful  use,  of  the  \vhip,  towards  vol.  i.  p.  250  scqq.,  and  his  dia- 
suliject-tributaries,  as  conceived  loc;uo  on  this  subject  with  his  Tur- 
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On  quitting  Sardis,  the  vast  host  was  divided  into  two 
March  of  nearly  equal  columns;  a  spacious  interval  being 
Xerxes  left  between  the  two  for  the  king  himself  with 
-dSpo-  his  guards  and  select  Persians.  First  of  all1 
sition  of  came  the  baggage,  carried  by  beasts  of  burden, 
rmy-  immediately  followed  by  one-half  of  the  entire 
body  of  infantry,  without  any  distinction  of  nations.  Next, 
the  select  troops,  1000  Persian  cavalry  with  1000  Persian 
spearmen,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  carrying  their 
spears  with  the  point  downwards,  as  well  as  by  the  spear 
itself,  which  had  a  golden  pomegranate  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity, in  place  of  the  ordinary  spike  or  point  whereby  the 
weapon  was  planted  in  the  ground  when  the  soldier  was 
not  on  duty.  Behind  these  troops  walked  ten  sacred  horses, 
of  vast  power  and  splendidly  caparisoned,  bred  on  the 
Nissean  plains  in  Media:  next,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus, 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses — wherein  no  man  was  ever 
allowed  to  mount,  not  even  the  charioteer,  who  walked  on 
foot  behind  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.  Next  after  the 
sacred  chariot  came  that  of  Xerxes  himself,  drawn  by  Nissean 
horses;  the  charioteer,  a  noble  Persian  named  Patiramphes, 
being  seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  monarch — who  was 
often  accustomed  to  alight  from  the  chariot  and  to  enter 

eiroirjaoiTO,     xaiTrsp  £i>a6[jLpXr]TCiv    sov  has    terminated,    imagines    an    ap- 

iirrcoc;  yap  ETEXE  Xayov.    Eua'J^XTpov  propriate  simile  for  its  proud  com- 

(Lv  t^8E  EYEVETO,  OTI  IfxsXXE  JASV  sXoiv  menoement  and  inglorious  termin- 

OTpaTtrjv     ETC!    TTJV    'EXXaSa    3;p;rjs  ation  (Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur 

GCfaopoTaTa     xal     [xsyaXoTtpi-saTaTa,  ridioulus  mus),    and   the    simile  is 

65iiato    6j   itept   eui'jTou  Tpsyouv  ^£siv  recounted,  either  by  himself  or  by 

e?  TOV  KUTOV  ^(Lpov.  some  hearer  who  is  struck  witli  it, 

The   prodigy    was,    that   a  mare  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  antecedent 

brought  fortli  a  hare,  which  signi-  fact.     The  aptness  of  this  supposed 

fied  that  Xerxes    would    set    forth  antecedent  fact  to  foreshadow  the 

on  his  expedition   to  Greece   with  great  Persian    invasion    (TO  E'JU'JJJ.- 

strength    and  splendour,    but  that  ^X^tov     °f   Herodotus)     serves     as 

he  would  come   back  in  timid  and  presumptive  evidence    to  bear   out 

disgraceful  flight.  the  witness  asserting  it;  while  de- 

The  implicit  faith  of  Herodotus,  parture  from  the  established  ana- 
first  in  the  reality  of  the  fact —  logies  of  nature  affords  no  motive 
next,  in  the  certainty  of  his  inter-  for  disbelief  to  a  man  who  admits 
pretation — deserves  notice,  as  illu--  that  the  gods  occasionally  send 
trating  his  canon  of  belief  and  special  signs  and  warnings, 
that  of  his  age.  The  interpretation  '  Compare  the  description  of  the 
is  doubtless  here  the  generating  processional  march  of  Cyrus,  as 
cause  of  the  story  interpreted:  an  given  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xo- 
ingenious  man,  after  the  expedition  uophon,  viii.  2,  1-20. 
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a  litter.  Immediately  about  his  person  were  a  chosen  body 
of  1000  horse-guards,  the  best  troops  and  of  the  highest 
breed  among  the  Persians,  having  golden  apples  at  the 
reverse  extremity  of  their  spears,  and  followed  by  other 
detachments  of  1000  horse,  10,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
all  native  Persians.  Of  these  10,000  Persian  infantry,  called 
the  Immortals  because  their  number  was  always  exactly 
maintained,  9000  carried  spears  with  pomegranates  of 
silver  at  the  reverse  extremity,  while  the  remaining  1000, 
distributed  in  front,  rear,  and  on  each  side  of  this  detach- 
ment, were  marked  by  pomegranates  of  g  )ld  on  their  spears. 
"With  them  ended  what  we  may  call  the  household  troops: 
after  whom,  with  an  interval  of  two  furlongs,  the  remaining 
host  followed  pell-mell.1  Respecting  its  numbers  and 
constituent  portions  I  shall  speak  presently,  on  occasion  of 
the  great  review  at  Doriskus. 

On  each  side  of  the  army,  as  it  marched  out  of  Sardis, 
was  seen  suspended  one-half  of  the  body  of  a   story  of 
slaughtered  man,  placed  there  expressly  for  the   the  rich 
purpose  of  impressing  a  lesson  on  the  subjects   ^nPpy-~ 
of  Persia.     It  was  the  body  of  the  eldest  son  of  tMus— son 
the  wealthy  Pythius,  a  Phrygian  old  man  resident    death°by 
at  Kelaenpe,  who  had  entertained  Xerxes  in  the    order  of 
course  of  his  march  from  Kappadokia  to  Sardis,    Xerxes- 
and  who  had  previously  recommended  himself  by  rich  gifts 
to   the   preceding   king   Darius.      So   abundant   was   his 
hospitality  to  Xerxes,  and  so  pressing  his  offers  of  pecuniary 
contribution  for  the  Grecian  expedition,  that  the  monarch 
asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  his  wealth.   "I  possess 
(replied  Pythius),  besides  lands  and  slaves,  2000  talents  of 
silver  and  3,993,000  of  golden  claries,  wanting  only  7000  of 
being  4,000,000.     All  this  gold  and  silver  do  I  present  to 
thee,  retaining  only  my  lands  and  slaves,  which  will  be 
quite  enough."   Xerxes  replied  by  the  strongest  expressions 
of  praise  and  gratitude  for  his  liberality;  at  the  same  time 
refusing  his  offer,  and  even  giving  to  Pythius  out  of  his 
own  treasure  the  sum  of  7000  darics,  which  was  wanting 
to  make  up  the  exact  sum  of  4,000,000.     The  latter  was  so 
elated  with  this  mark  of  favour,  that  when  the  army  was 
about   to    depart   from   Sardis,   he    ventured,    under   the 
influence  of  terror  from  the  various  menacing  portents,  to 

1  Herodot.  vii.  41.    MSTOI  81  TTJV  t^itov  SicXIXsircto  xal  Sgo  aTaSiooi;,  xat 
l^iiTa  6  Xoi~6?  SfiiXc;  TJis  dvajjii*. 
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prefer  a  prayer  to  the  Persian  monarch.  His  five  sons  were 
all  about  to  serve  in  the  invading  army  against  Greece: 
his  prayer  to  Xerxes  was,  that  the  eldest  of  them  might 
be  left  behind,  as  a  stay  to  his  own  declining  years,  and  that 
the  service  of  the  remaining  four  with  the  army  might  be 
considered  as  sufficient.  But  the  unhappy  father  knew  not 
what  he  asked.  "Wretch!  (replied  Xerxes)  dost  thou  dare 
to  talk  to  me  about  thy  son,  when  I  am  myself  on  the  march 
against  Greece,  with  my  sons,  brothers,  relatives,  and 
friends?  thou  who  art  my  slave,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
follow  me  with  thy  wife  and  thy  entire  family?  Know 
that  the  sensitive  soul  of  man  dwells  in  his  ears:  on  hearing 
good  things,  it  fills  the  body  with  delight,  but  boils  with 
wrath  when  it  hears  the  contrary.  As,  when  thou  didst 
good  deeds  and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou  canst  not 
boast  of  having  surpassed  the  king  in  generosity — so  now, 
when  thou  hast  turned  round  and  become  impudent,  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  thee  shall  not  be  the  full  measure 
of  thy  deserts,  but  something  less.  For  thyself  and  for 
thy  four  sons,  the  hospitality  which  I  received  from  thee 
shall  serve  as  protection.  But  for  that  one  son  whom  thou 
especially  wishest  to  keep  in  safety,  the  forfeit  of  his  life 
shall  be  thy  penalty."  He  forthwith  directed  that  the  son 
of  Pythius  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  severed  in 
twain;  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  right-hand, 
the  other  on  the  left-hand,  of  the  road  along  which  the 
army  was  to  pass. J 

A  tale  essentially  similar,  yet  rather  less  revolting, 
has  been  already  recounted  respecting  Darius,  when  under- 
taking his  expedition  against  Scythia.  Both  tales  illustrate 
the  intense  force  of  sentiment  with  which  the  Persian 
kings  regarded  the  obligation  of  universal  personal  ser- 
vice, when  they  were  themselves  in  the  field.  They  seem 
to  have  measured  their  strength  by  the  number  of  men 
whom  they  collected  around  them,  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  quality:  and  the  very  mention  of  exemption — the 
idea  that  a  subject  and  a  slave  should  seek  to  withdraw 
himself  from  a  risk  which  the  monarch  was  about  to  en- 
counter— was  an  offence  not  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  as 
in  the  other  acts  of  Oriental  kings,  whether  grateful,  muni- 

1  The  incident  respecting  Pythius  ate  of  the  wealth  of  Pythius;  but 
is  in  Herodot.  vii.  27,  28.  3S,  39.  in  other  respects,  the  story  seema 
I  place  no  confidence  in  the  estirn-  well  entitled  to  credit. 
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ficent  or  ferocious,  we  trace  nothing  but  the  despotic 
force  of  personal  will,  translating  itself  into  act  without 
any  thought  of  consequences,  and  treating  subjects  with 
less  consideration  than  an  ordinary  Greek  master  would 
have  shown  towards  his  slaves. 

FromSardis,  the  host  of  Xerxes  directed  its  march  to 
Abydos,  first  across  Mysia  and  the  river  Kaikus — then 
through  Atarneus,  Karirie,  and  the  plain  of  Thebe.     They 
passed   Adramyttium   and   Antandrus,   and   crossed  the 
range  of  Ida,  most  part  of  which  was  on  their  March  to 
left-hand,  not  without  some  loss  from  stormy   Abydos— 
weather  and  thunder.  *•  From  hence  they  reached   JtSra*to 
Ilium  and  the  river  Skamander,  the  stream  of  ilium  by 
which  was  drunk  up,  or  probably  in  part  trampled   Xerxes- 
and  rendered  uudrinkable,  by  the  vast  host  of  men  and 
animals.    In   spite  of  the   immortal    interest  which   the 
Skamander  derives  from  the  Homeric  poems,  its  magnitude 
is  not  such  as  to  make  this  fact  surprising.     To  the  poems 
themselves  even  Xerxes  did  not  disdain  to  pay  tribute. 
He  ascended  the  holy  hill  of  Ilium,— reviewed  the  Per- 
gamus  where  Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned, — 
sacrificed  1000  oxen  to  the  patron  goddess  Athene, — and 
caused  theMagian  priests  to  make  libations  in  honour  of 
the  heroes  who  had  fallen  on  that  venerated  spot.     He 
even  condescended  to  inquire  into  the  local  details,2  abun- 
dantly supplied  to  visitors  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  of 
that  great  leal  or  mythical  war  to  which  Grecian  chrono- 
logers  had  lardly  yet  learned  to  assign  a  precise  date. 
And  doubtless  when  he  contemplated  the  narrow  area  of 
that  Troy  wlich  all  the  Greeks  confederated  under  Aga- 
memnon had  been  unable  for  ten  years  to  overcome,  he 
could  not  but  fancy  that  these  same  Greeks  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  before   his  innumerable   host.     Another  day's 
march  between  Rhoeteium,  Ophryneium  and  Dardanus  on 
the  left-hand,  and  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  on  the  right- 
hand,  brought  him  to  Abydos,  where  his  two  newly-con- 
structed bridges  over  the  Hellespont  awaited  him. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Jiiurope  Herodotus 
dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis — and  well  he  might  do  so, 
since  when  we  consider  the  bridges,  the  invading  number, 
the  unmeasurec  hopes  succeeded  by  no  less  unmeasured 

1  Herodot.  vii.  12. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  48.    O^jifxsvo;  6:,  xai  ruOojjitvo?  v.siviov  £xaoT«,  <£c. 
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calamity — it  will  appear  not  only  to  have  been  the  most 
imposing  event  of  his  century,  but  to  rank  among  the  most 
imposing  events  of  all  history.  He  surrounds  it  with 
much  dramatic  circumstance,  not  only  mentioning  the 
marble  throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on  a  hill  near  Abydos, 
from  whence  he  surveyed  both  his  masses  of  land-force 
covering  the  shore  and  his  ships  sailing  and  racing  in  the 
strait  (a  race  in  which  the  Phosnicians  of  Sidon  surpassed 
the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contingents) — but  also  super- 
adding  to  this  real  fact  a  dialogue  with  Artabanas,  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He 
farther  quotes  certain  supposed  exclamations  of  the  Aby- 
denes  at  the  sight  of  his  superhuman  power.  ""Why  (said 
one  of  these  terror-striken  spectators  *),  why  dost  thou,  oh 
Zeus,  under  the  shape  of  a  Persian  man  and  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  thus  bring  together  the  whole  human  race  for  the 
ruin  of  Greece?  It  would  have  been  easy  for  tlee  to  ac- 
complish that  without  so  much  ado."  Such  emphatic 
ejaculations  exhibit  the  strong  feeling  which  Herodotus 
or  his  informants  throw  into  the  scene,  though  we  cannot 
venture  to  apply  to  them  the  scrutiny  of  historical  criti- 
cism. 

At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  ii  the  mind 
of  Orientals,2  the  passage  was  ordered  to  begin.  The 
bridges  were  perfumed  with  frankincense  and  strewed  with 
myrtle  boughs,  while  Xerxes  himself  made  libations  into 
the  sea  with  a  golden  censer,  and  offered  up  prayers  to 
Helios,  that  he  might  effect  without  hindrance  his  design 
of  conquering  Europe  even  to  its  farthest  extremity. 
Along  with  his  libation  he  cast  into  the  Hellespont  the 
censer  itself,  with  a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar — 
"I  do  not  exactly  know3  (adds  the  historian)  whether  he 

1  Herodot.  vii.  45,  53,  56.   T2  Zsu,  the  Koman  troops  of  Vitellius  and 
TI    ST)    dcvSpl    Ei86|xs-(i?    ITspj^,     y.ai  Vespasian,  and  :he  rise  of  the  sun 
ouvojia    d^tl    Aio?    SspSsa     OEJASVQ;,  while    the    com)at     was     yet    un- 
ovaataTOv  TT)V  'E),),i8a  e84Xst<;  itoii)-  finished:  compaie  also  Quintus Cur- 
cat,    afiov    i*''ta?    dvflpcbwousj    1.1''.  tius  (iii.  3,  8.  p  41.  ed.  Miitzel). 
fap    avsu  TOUTetov    c;yjv    -ot    KOIEUV          3  Herodot.  vi.  54.    -•>~J--JL  o-jx  iyu) 
TCCOTI.  oTp£X£(uq  Giaxpusi,  OUTS  =i  ~(o   HXioj 

2  Tacitus,    Histor.   iii.   24.     "Un-  avoTtSeU  xa-i)w  £«  TO  -E).O(YO<;,  OUTS 
dique  clamor,    et    orientem  solem,  si    |j.£T£jjLs).T]a5  oi    -6v   'tX^arovtov 
ita  in  Syria  mos  est,  consalutavere"  [xisTiYiojaMTi,  *a!   avti   TOUTCOV  TTJV 
— in  his  striking  description  of  the  (Ji).aajav  eOtup.iTo. 

night  battle  near  Cremona  between 
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threw  them  in  as  a  gift  to  Helios,  or  as  a  mark  of  repent- 
ance and  atonement  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  stripes 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  it."  Of  the  two  bridges,  that 
nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  devoted  to  the  military  force — 
the  other  to  the  attendants,  the  baggage,  and  Xerxes  and 
the  beasts  of  burthen.  The  10,000  Persians,  his  army 
called  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on  their  th°SHeners- 
heads,  were  the  first,  to  pass  over.  Xerxes  him-  pontine 
self,  with  the  remaining  army,  followed  next,  fc 
though  in  an  order  somewhat  different  from  that  which  had 
been  observed  in  quitting  Sardis:  the  monarch  having 
reached  the  European  shore,  saw  his  troops  crossing  the 
bridges  after  him  "under  the  lash."  But  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to  accelerate  progress,  so  vast 
were  the  numbers  of  his  host,  that  they  occupied  no  less 
than  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  without  a  moment  of 
intermission,  in  the  business  of  crossing  over — a  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  presently,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
totals  computed  by  Herodotus.  * 

Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxes  directed  his 
march  along  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the   ,,-,  Ml  + 

•       i  11  ......  .     ,         rni  JxtwrvU    iu 

isthmus    whereby    it    is   joined    with    Thrace,   Doriskus  in 
between  the  town  of  Kardia  on  his  left-hand   ^r^he 
and  the  tomb  of  Helle  on  his  right — the  epony-   mouth  of 
mous  heroine  of  the  strait.     After  passing  this   ^i^flee?8 
isthmus,  he  turned  westward  along  the  coast  of  joins  him 
the  Gulf  of  Melas  and  the  ./Egean  Sea — crossing  here- 
the  river  from  which  that  Grulf  derived  its  name,  and  even 
drinking  its  waters  up  (according  to  Herodotus)  with  the 
men  and  animals  of  his  army.      Having  passed   by   the 
JBolic  city  of  ^Enus  and  the  harbour  called  Stentoris,  he 
reached  the  sea-coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus  covering 
the  rich  delta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.     A  fort  had 
been  built  there  and  garrisoned  by  Darius.     The  spacious 
plain  called  by  this  same  name  reached  far  along  the  shore 
to  Cape  Serreium,  and  comprised  in  it  the  toAvns  of  Sale 
and  Zone,  possessions  of  the  Samothracian  Greeks  planted 
on  the  territory  once  possessed  by  the  Thracian  Kikones 
on  the  mainland.     Having  been  here  joined  by  his  fleet, 
which  had  doubled2  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the 

1  Herodot.   vii.    55,   50.     Ais^r,  os  "  Herodot.   vii.  5S-50;    Pliny,    H. 

6  3T02TO;  •}.')-',•)  i;  i-.-;j.  rjfxiprjji  -/.i\  X.  iv.  11.     See    some   valuable   re- 

i-i    £"a   C'j'f  O'jVT^-i,    3>.iv'J37.:    crjoi^a  marks  on  the  topography  of  Doris- 

y_fv/o<.  kus  and  the  neighbourhood  of  tlu- 
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Thracian  Chersonese,  he  thought  the  situation  convenient 
for  a  general  review  and  enumeration  both  of  his  land  and 
his  naval  force. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there 
been   brought  together  a  body   of  men   from 

Eeview  .  j7  ,        ,.  „ 

and  muster  regions  so  remote  and  so  widely  diverse,  tor 

on  the  one  purpose  and  under  one  command,  as  those 

itoriskns  which  were  now  assembled  in  Thrace  near  the 

—immense  m0uth  of  the  Hebrus.     About  the  numerical 

thTnations  total  we  cannot  pretend  to  form  any  definite 

brought  idea;    about  the   variety   of  contingents  there 

together.          .  c         ->       -,,        UTTTI_    j.     A     •    j.-  j.- 

is  no  room  lor  doubt.  "What  Asiatic  nation 
was  there  (asks  Herodotus,1  whose  conceptions  of  this 
expedition  seem  to  outstrip  his  powers  of  language)  that 
Xerxes  did  not  bring  against  Greece?"  Nor  was  it  Asiatic 
nations  alone,  comprised  within  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  the  .J^gean  and 
the  Euxine:  we  must  add  to  these  also  the  Egyptians,  the 
Ethiopians  on  the  Nile  south  of  Egypt,  and  the  Libyans 
from  the  desert  near  Kyrene.  Not  all  the  expeditions, 
fabulous  or  historical,  of  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard, 
appeared  to  him  comparable  to  this  of  Xerxes,  even  for 
total  number;  much  more  in  respect  of  variety  of  compo- 
nent elements.  Forty-six  different  nations,2  each  with 

town   still    called  Enos,   in  Grise-  they   pretend   to    have  vanquished 

bach,   Eeise    durch   Eumelien  und  forty-six  nations — EvixTrjccjiEv   19-<eoi 

nach  Brussa,    ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  157-  =;  xai.   TEasapixo'/Ta:    though  there 

159   (Gottingen,    1841).     He   shows  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  so 

reason  for   believing   that  the   in-  great  a  number  of  contingents  were 

dentation  of  the  coast,  marked  on  engaged  with   Datis    at   Marathon, 

the  map  as  the  Gulf  of  .33nos,  did  Compare  the  boasts  of  Antiochus 

not    exist    in    ancient    times,    any  king    of  Syria    (B.C.  192)  about  his 

more  than  it  exists  now.  immense     Asiatic      host      brought 

1  Herodot.  vii.  20-21.  across  into  Greece,   as   well  as  the 

1  See   the   enumeration  in  Hero-  contemptuous     comments     of     the 

dotus,    vii.    61-96.    In    chapter   76,  Roman     consul     Quinctius     (Livy, 

one  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  xxxv.   48-49).     KVaria    enim  genera 

text  (see  the  note  of  "\Vesseling  and  armorum,  et  multa  nomina  gentium 

Schweigh<euser),  which,  in  addition  inauditarum,   Dahas,  et   Medos,  et 

to    those  specified  under   the  head  Cadusios,  etElymajos— Syros  omnes 

of  the  land  force,  makes  up  exactly  esse  :     baud    paulo     mancipiorum 

forty-six.      It    is   from    this  source  melius,    propter    servilia    ingenia, 

that   Herodotus   derives   the  boast  quam     militum    genus :"    and    the 

which    he    puts  into   the  mouth  of  sharp  remark  of  the  Arcadian  en- 

the   Athenians   (ix.    27)   respecting  voy  Antiochus  (Xenophon,  Hellen. 

the   battle   of  ilarathon,   in  which  vii.    1,    33).     Quiutus   Curtius  also 
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its  distinct  national  costume,  mode  of  arming,  and  local 
leaders,  formed  the  vast  land-force.  Eight  other  nations 
furnished  the  fleet,  on  board  of  which  Persians,  Medes  and 
Sakae  served  as  armed  soldiers  or  marines.  The  real 
leaders,  both  of  the  entire  army  and  of  all  its  various 
divisions,  were  native  Persians  of  noble  blood,  who  distri- 
buted the  various  native  contingents  into  companies  of 
thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens.  The  forty-six  nations 
composing  the  land-force  were  as  follows: — Persians, 
lledes,  Kissians,  Hyrkanians,  Assyrians,  Baktrians,  Sakee, 
Indians,  Arians,  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  Gan- 
darians,  Dadikse,  Kaspians,  Sarangse,  Paktyes,  Utii,  Myki, 
Parikanii,  Arabians,  Ethiopians  in  Asia  and  Ethiopians 
south  of  Egypt,  Libyans.  Paphlagonians,  Ligyes,  Matieni, 
llaryandyni,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Armenians,  Lydians, 
llysians,  Thracians,  Ivabelians,  Mares,  Kolchians,  Alaro- 
dians,  Saspeires,  Sagartii.  The  eight  nations  who  furnished 
the  fleet  were — Phoenicians  (300  ships  of  war),  Egyptians 
(200),  Cypriots  (150),  Kilikians  (100),  Pamphylians  (30), 
Lykians  (50),  Karians  ("0),  Ionic  Greeks  (100),  Doric 
Greeks  (30),  xEolic  Greeks  (GO),  Hellespontic  Greeks  (100), 
Greeks  from  the  islands  in  the  ^Egean  (17):  in  all  1207 
triremes  or  ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars.  The 
descriptions  of  costumes  and  arms  which  we  find  in  Hero- 
dotus are  curious  and  varied.  But  it  is  important  to 
mention  that  no  nation  except  the  Lydians,  Pamphylians, 
Cypriots  and  Karians  (partially  also  the  Egyptian  marines 
on  shipboard)  bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks 
(i.  c.  arms  fit  for  steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge,1 — 
for  hand  combat  in  line  as  well  as  for  defence  of  the  per- 
son,— but  inconveniently  heavy  either  in  pursuit  or  in 
flight).  The  other  nations  were  armed  with  missile 
weapons, — light  shields  of  wicker  or  leather,  or  no  shields 
at  all,- — turbans  or  leather  caps  instead  of  helmets, — 
swords  and  scythes.  They  were  not  properly  equipped 
either  for  fighting  in  regular  order  or  for  resisting  the  line 
of  spears  and  shields  which  the  Grecian  hoplites  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Their  persons  too  were  much  less 
protected  against  wounds  than  those  of  the  latter;  some 

has    some    rhetorical    turns    about      (in.  4,  29;  iv.  45,  9)    "ignota  etiam 
the     number     of     nations,      whose      ipsi  Dario  gentium  nomina,"  <£c. 
names    even    were   hardly    known,          J  Herodot.  vii.  89-93. 
tributary    to     the    Persian    empira 
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of  them  indeed,  as  the  Mysians  and  Libyans,  did  not 
even  carry  spears,  but  only  staves  with  the  end  hardened 
in  the  fire. l  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Persians,  called  Sagartii, 
to  the  number  of  8000  horsemen,  came  armed  only  with 
a  dagger  and  with  the  rope  known  in  South  America 
as  the  lasso,  which  they  cast  in  the  fight  to  entangle  an 
antagonist.  The  ^Ethiopians  from  the  Upper  Nile  had 
their  bodies  painted  half  red  and  half  white,  wore  the 
skins  of  lions  and  panthers,  and  carried,  besides  the 
javelin,  a  long  bow  with  arrows  of  reed,  tipped  with  a 
point  of  sharp  stone. 

It  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fighting-men  of  the  entire 
w  .  land-army  were  first  numbered;  for  Herodotus 
of"the  arnry  expressly  informs  us  that  the  various  contingents 
—method  j^^  never  been  numbered  separately,  and  avows 

employed,       ,  .  .  „  , ,  j.     J>         i_        mi. 

his  own  ignorance  ot  the  amount  01  each.  The 
means  employed  for  numeration  were  remarkable.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  counted,2  and  packed  together  as 
closely  as  possible:  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  of 
enclosure  built,  around  the  space  which  they  had  occupied, 
into  which  all  the  army  was  directed  to  enter  successively, 
BO  that  the  aggregate  number  of  divisions,  comprising 
10,000  each,  was  thus  ascertained.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  of  these  divisions  were  affirmed  by  the  informants 
of  Herodotus  to  have  been  thus  numbered,  constituting 
a  total  of  1,700,000  foot,  besides  80,000  horse,  many 
war-chariots  from  Libya  and  camels  from  Arabia,  with  a 
presumed  total  of  20,000  additional  men.3  Such  was  the 
vast  land-force  of  the  Persian  monarch:  his  naval  equip- 
ments were  of  corresponding  magnitude,  comprising  not 
only  the  1207  triremes4  or  war-ships  of  three  banks  of 
oars,  but  also  3000  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  transports. 
The  crew  of  each  trireme  comprised  200  rowers,  and  thirty 
fighting-men,  Persians  orSakse;  that  of  each  of  the  accom- 
panying vessels  included  eighty  men,  according  to  an 

1  Herodot.  vii.  61-81.  same    rude    mode   of   enumeration 

1  The    army    which    Darius    had  was  employed  by  Darius  Codoman- 

conducted    against  Scythia  is  said  nus    a   century   and    a    half    after- 

to  have  been  counted  by  divisions  wards,  before  he  marched  his  army 

of  10,000  each,  but   the  process  is  to    the    field    of   Issus.      (Quintus 

not    described  in  detail    (Herodot.  Curtius,  iii.  2,  3,  p.  24,  Miitzel.) 
iv.  87).  «  Herodot.  vii.  89-97. 

»  Herodot.  vii.  60,  87,  184.      This 
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average  which  Herodotus  supposes  not  far  from  the  truth. 
If  we  sum  up  these  items,  the  total  numbers  brought  by 
Xerxes  from  Asia  to  the  plain  and  to  the  coast  of  Doriskus 
would  reach  the  astounding  figure  of  2,317,000  and  incred- 
men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  farther  march  *ble  t°t,als . 
from  Doriskus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  pressed  by°Hgero-U 
into  his  service  men  and  ships  from  all  the  dotus. 
people  whose  territory  he  traversed;  deriving  from  hence 
a  reinforcement  of  120  triremes  with  aggregate  crews  of 
24,000  men,  and  of  300,000  new  land  troops,  so  that  the 
aggregate  of  his  force  when  he  appeared  at  Thermopylae 
was  2,640,000  men.  To  this  we  are  to  add,  according  to 
the  conjecture  of  Herodotus,  a  number  not  at  all  inferior, 
as  attendants,  slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft 
and  ships  of  burthen,  &c.,  so  that  the  male  persons  accom- 
panying the  Persian  king  when  he  reached  his  first  point 
of  Grecian  resistance  amounted  to  5,283,220!  So  stands 
the  prodigious  estimate  of  this  army,  the  whole  strength 
of  the  eastern  world,  in  clear  and  express  figures  of  Hero- 
dotus, '  who  himself  evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have 
been  even  greater ;  for  he  conceives  the  number  of  "camp- 
followers"  as  not  only  equal  to,  but  considerably  larger 
than,  that  of  fighting-men.  We  are  to  reckon,  besides, 
the  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  female  cooks,  at  whose 
number  Herodotus  does  not  pretend  to  guess;  together 
with  cattle,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  Indian  dogs,  in  in- 
definite multitude,  increasing  the  consumption  of  the 
regular  army. 

To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near 
to  it,  is  obviously  impossible :  yet  the  disparaging   Comments 
remarks  which  it  has  drawn  down  upon  Hero-   uP°n  tne   „ 

I     ,  -j     i   ,.      TT  •  evidence  of 

dotus  are  noway  merited.2     He  takes  pains  to    Herodotus 
distinguish  that  which  informants  told  him.  from   f?d  u,P°n 

,i  °i  .    U1  -,  -,       -rr.       -.  ..  himself  as 

that  which  he  merely  guessed.    His  description   witness 
of  the  review  at  Doriskus  is  so  detailed,  that  he    'and  Judge, 
had  evidently  conversed  with  persons  who  were  present 
at  it,  and  had  learnt  the  separate  totals  promulgated  by 

1  Herodot.    vii.    185-186.     srAiu>-i  2  Even  Dahlmann,  who  has  many 

r.i-t-'j.    -TOM      Tjioov     3Tpv.Tov     ex     -rte.  good  remarks  in  defence  of  Hero- 

'Aair,;.     (vii.  157.)     ''Vires    Orientis  dotus,     hardly     does     him     justice 

et  ultima  secum  Bactra  ferens,"  to  (Herodot,  Aus    seiucin  Buche  sein 

use    the  language  of  Virgil  about  Leben,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  176). 
Antony  at  Actium. 
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the  enumerators — infantry,  cavalry,  and  ships  of  war  great 
and  small.  As  to  the  number  of  triremes,  his  statement 
seems  beneath  the  truth,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
contemporary  authority  of  JEschylus,  who  in  the  'Persee' 
gives  the  exact  number  of  1207  Persian  ships  as  having 
fought  at  Salamis:  but  between  Doriskus  and  Salamis, 
Herodotus1  has  himself  enumerated  647  ships  as  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  only  120  as  added.  No  exaggeration  there- 
fore can  well  be  suspected  in  this  statement,  which  would 
imply  about  276,000  as  the  number  of  the  crews,  though 
there  is  here  a  confusion  or  omission  in  the  narrative 
which  we  cannot  clear  up.  But  the  aggregate  of  3000 
smaller  ships,  and  still  more  that  of  1,700,000  infantry,  are 
far  less  trustworthy.  There  would  be  little  or  no  motive 
for  the  enumerators  to  be  exact,  and  every  motive  for  them 
to  exaggerate — an  immense  nominal  total  would  be  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  army  than  to  the  monarch  himself — so  that 
the  military  total  of  land-force  and  ships'  crews,  which 
Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000  on  the  arrival  at  Thermopylae, 
may  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted  and  incredible.  And 
the  computation  whereby  he  determines  the  amount  of 
non-military  persons  present,  as  equal  or  more  than  equal 
to  the  military,  is  founded  upon  suppositions  no  way  ad- 
missible. For  though  in  a  Grecian  well-appointed  army 
it  was  customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  soldier  or 
attendant  for  every  hoplite,  no  such  estimate  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Persian  host.  A  few  grandees  and  leaders 
might  be  richly  provided  with  attendants  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  army  would  have  none  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
render  the  military  total,  which  must  at  all  events  have 
been  very  great,  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  possible 

1  Only  120  ships  of  war  are  men-  also  indicated  (viii.  14-16). 
tioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  185)  as  As  the  statement  of  ^Eschylus 
having  joined  afterwards  from  the  for  the  number  of  the  Persian  tri- 
seaports  in  Thrace.  But  400  were  remes  at  Salamis  appears  well  en- 
destroyed,  if  not  more,  in  the  titled  to  credit,  we  must  suppose 
terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Mag-  either  that  the  number  of  Doriskus 
nesin,  (vii.  190);  and  the  squadron  was  greater  than  Herodotus  has 
of  200  sail,  detached  by  the  Per-  mentioned,  or  that  a  number  greater 
Bians  round  Eubcea,  were  also  all  than  that  which  he  has  stated 
lost  (viii.  7)  ;  besides  forty-five  joined  afterwards, 
taken  or  destroyed  in  the  various  See  a  good  note  of  Amersfoordt, 
sea-fights  near  Artemisium  (vii.  ad  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Symmoriis, 
iii.  11).  Other  losses  are  p.  88  (Leyden,  1821). 
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subsistence,  is  by  supposing  a  comparative  absence  of 
attendants,  and  by  adverting  to  the  fact  of  the  small  con- 
sumption, and  habitual  patience  as  to  hardship,  of  Orientals 
in  all  ages.  An  Asiatic  soldier  will  at  this  day  make  his 
campaign  upon  scanty  fare,  and  under  privations  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  an  European. l  And  while  we  thus 
diminish  the  probable  consumption,  we  have  to  consider 
that  never  in  any  case  of  ancient  history  had  so  much 
previous  pains  been  taken  to  accumulate  supplies  on  the 
line  of  march:  in  addition  to  which,  the  cities  in  Thrace 
were  required  to  furnish  such  an  amount  of  provisions 
when  the  army  passed  by,  as  almost  brought  them  to  ruin. 
Herodotus  himself  expresses  his  surprise  how  provisions 
could  have  been  provided  for  so  vast  a  multitude,  and 
were  we  to  admit  his  estimate  literally,  the  difficulty 
would  be  magnified  into  an  impossibility.  Weighing  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  well,  and  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort  throughout 
the  vast  empire, — that  a  great  numerical  total  was  the 
thing  chiefly  demanded, — and  that  prayers  for  exemption 
were  regarded  by  the  Great  King  as  a  capital  offence — 
and  that  provisions  had  been  collected  for  three  years 
before  along  the  line  of  march — we  may  well  believe  that 
the  numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever 
assembled  in  ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch 
of  history.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  guess  at 
any  positive  number,  in  the  entire  absence  of  ascertained 
data.  When  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  find  out  the  exact  numbers  of  the  small 

1  See  on  this  point  Volney,  Tra-  maintained  in  the  field.    The  best 

vels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  ch.  xxiv.  solution    of  the  difficulty  will    be 

vol.  ii.  p.  70,  71;  ch.  xxxii.  p.  307;  found  in  the  temperance  and  simple 

and  ch.  xxxix.  p.  435  (Engl.  transl.)  diet  of  the  Indians."  (Bernier,  Tra- 

Kinneir,     Geographical    Memoir  vels  inthe  Mopul  Empire,  translated 
of    the    Persian    Empire,  p.    22-23.  by  Brock,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  118.) 
Bernier,    who  followed   the  march  So  also    Petit  de   la  Croix   says, 
of  Aurungzebe  from  Delhi,  in  1^65,  about  the  enormousho.it  of  Genghis- 
says  that  some  estimated  the  num.-  Khan,  "Les  homines  sont  si  sobres, 
her    of    persons    in     the    camp    at  qu'ils     s'accommodent     de     toutes 
300,000,    others  at  different   totals,  sortes  d'alirnens." 
but    that    no    one    l%ne\v,   nor  had  That    author    seems    to    estimate 
they  ever  been  counted.     He  says,  the    largest    army     of    Genghis    at 
•You    are    no    doubt    at    a   lo?=  to  700.00  >  men.  (Histoire  de  Genghis, 
conceive    how    FO    vas-t    a    number  liv.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  193.) 
both    of  men  and    animals   can  be 
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armies  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Mantineia, l  we  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  avow  our  inability  to  count  the  Asiatic 
multitudes  at  Doriskus.  "We  may  remark,  however,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  reinforcements  received  afterwards  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  aggregate  total  ever  afterwards  increased. 
For  Herodotus  takes  no  account  of  desertions,  which  yet 
must  have  been  very  numerous,  in  a  host  disorderly, 
heterogeneous,  without  any  interest  in  the  enterprise ;  and 
wherein  the  numbers  of  each  separate  contingent  were 
unknown. 

Ktesias  gives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000  men,  and 
Other  testi-  1000  triremes,  independent  of  the  war-chariots: 
monies  if  he  cOunts  the  crews  of  the  triremes  apart  from 
numb^of  tb;e  800,000  men  (as  seems  probable),  the  total 
the  Per-  will  then  be  considerably  above  a  million.  JElian 
sians.  assigns  an  aggregate  of  700,000  men:  Diodorus2 

1  Thucyd.  v.  68.  Xenophon  calls  leur  nombre  s'e'toit  e'leve'  &  huit 
the  host  of  Xerxes  innumerable —  ou  dix  mille,  et  cette  opinion  s'est 
i-<api6[xT,Tov  oTpa-tdv  (Anahas.  iii.  accredited  (it  was  really  about 
2,  13).  500).  Mais  les  Orientaux  en  ge- 
lt seems  not  to  be  considered  n6ral,  et  les  Turcs  en  particulier, 
necessary  for  a  Turkish  minister  n'ont  aucune  id£e  des  nombres: 
to  know  the  number  of  an  as-  ils  les  emploient  sans  exactitude, 
sembled  Turkish  army.  In  the  et  ils  sont  par  caractere  ported  a 
war  between  the  Russians  and  1'exagSration.  D'un  autre  c&t6, 
Turks  in  1770,  when  the  Turkish  le  gouvernement  a  da  favoriser 
army  was  encamped  at  Babadag  cette  opinion  populaire,  pour  frap- 
near  the  Balkan,  Baron  de  Tott  per  1'imagination  et  inspirer  une 
tells  us,  "Le  Yisir  me  demanda  un  plus  grande  terreur."  (vol.  ii.  p. 
jour  fort  s6rieusement  si  1'armee  37.) 

Ottomane   etoit  nombreuse.     C'est  z    Ktesias.     Persica,     c.     22,    23; 

a  vous    que   je    m'adresserois,    lui  -2£lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  3;  Diodorus,  xi. 

dis-je,    si  j'6tais  curieux  de  le  sa-  2-11. 

voir.  Je  1'ignore,  me  r£pondit-il.  Respecting  the  various  numeri- 
Si  vous  1'ignorez,  comment  pour-  cal  statements  in  this  case,  see 
rois-je  en  etre  instruit?  En  lisant  the  note  of  Bos  ad  Cornel.  Xepot. 
la  Gazette  de  Vienne,  me  rSpliqua-  Themistocl.  c.  2,  p.  75,  76. 
t-il.  Je  restai  confondu.^  The  Samian  poet  Choerilus,  a  few 
The  Duke  of  Ragusa  (in  his  Vo-  years  younger  than  Herodotus,  and 
yage  en  Hongrie,  Turquie,  Ac.),  contemporary  with  Thucydidgs, 
after  mentioning  the  prodigiously  composed  an  epic  poem  on  the  ex- 
exaggerated  statements  current  pedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 
about  the  numbers  slain  in  the  Two  or  three  short  fragments  of 
suppressed  insurrection  of  the  Ja-  it  are  all  that  is  preserved:  he 
nissaries  at  Constantinople  in  1826,  enumerated  all  the  separate  nations 
observes,  -On  a  dit  et  r<5p<5te,  que  who  furnished  contingents  to  Xer- 
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appears  to  follow  partly  Herodotus,  partly  other  authori- 
ties. None  of  these  witnesses  enable  us  to  correct  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  case  where  we  are  obliged  to  disbelieve  him. 
He  is  in  some  sort  an  original  witness,  having  evidently 
conversed  with  persons  actually  present  at  the  muster  of 
Doriskus,  giving  us  their  belief  as  to  the  numbers,  together 
with  the  computation,  true  or  false,  circulated  among  them 
by  authority.  Moreover,  the  contemporary  ^Eschylus, 
while  agreeing  with  him  exactly  as  to  the  number  of 
triremes,  gives  no  specific  figure  as  to  the  land-force,  but 
conveys  to  us  in  his  'Persae'  a  general  sentiment  of  vast 
number,  which  may  seem  in  keeping  with  the  largest  state- 
ment of  Herodotus:  the  Persian  empire  is  drained  of  men 
— the  women  of  Susa  are  left  without  husbands  and  brothers 
— the  Baktrian  territory  has  not  been  allowed  to  retain 
even  its  old  men. l  The  terror-striking  effect  of  this  crowd 
was  probably  quite  as  great  as  if  its  numbers  had  really 
corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  Herodotus. 

After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes  passed 
in  his  chariot  by  each  of  the  several  contingents,   Xerxes 
observed  their  equipment,  and  put  questions  to   passes  in 
which  the  royal  scribes  noted  down  the  answers.    ievl-fT  th! 

. J    ,      ,          ,  ~.  ,  .  land -force 

He  then  embarked  on  board  a  bidomari  trireme   and  the 
(which  had  been  already  fitted  up  with  a  gilt   ^.eet.  ?•* 

,s  i        -i    j      i  A.  rr-     •  6          Donskus- 

tent),  and  sailed  along  the  prows  of  his  immense  his  con- 
fleet,  moored  in  line  about  400  feet  from  the  ^hat^ 
shore,  and  every  vessel  completely  manned  for  Spartan 
action.    Such  a  spectacle  was  well  calculated  to  king  De- 

. .  f.  „  -,  T,  maratus. 

rouse  emotions  of  arrogant  confidence.     It  was 

xes,  and  we  find  not  only  the  Sakas,  at  Doriskus.     I   cannot    think  this 

but    also    the   Solymi    (apparently  at  all   probable:    it   is   much  more 

the  Jews,  and  so  construed  by  Jo-  reasonable    to  believe  that  all  his 

seplius)    among    them.     See    Frag-  information       was      derived      from 

ments,   iii.  and  iv.   in  Niekc's  edi-  Greeks   who   had  accompanied  the 

tion  of  Choerilus,  p.  121-134.    JMSO-  expedition.     He    must    have    seen 

phus   cont.  Apion.   p.  454,  ed.  Ha-  and    conversed    with    many    such, 

vorcamp.  The    Persian    royal    scribes    or  se- 

1  JEschylus,  Pers.  14-124,  722-737.  cretarics    accompanied    the     king, 

Heereu    (in    his    learned   work  on  and  took    note    of    any   particular 

the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  fact  or  person   who    might  happen 

Ueber  den  Verkehr  der  alten  Welt,  to    strike    his    attention  (Herodot. 

part  1.  sect.  1.  pp.  162,  558,  3rd  edi-  vii.  Kio ;  viii.  90),  or  to  exhibit  re- 

tion)  conceives  that  Herodotus  had  markable   courage.     They   seem  to 

seen  the   actual   musterroll,    made  have    been    specially    attached    to 

by  Persian  authority,   of  the  army  the  person  of  the  king  as  ministers 
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in  this  spirit  that  he  sent  forthwith  for  Demaratus  the 
exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  among  his  auxiliaries — to 
ask  whether  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  tosuch  a 
force,  was  even  conceivable.  The  conversation  between 
them,  dramatically  given  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  manifestations  of  sentiment  in  the  Greek 
language. l  Demaratus  assures  him  that  the  Spartans  most 
certainly,  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  probably,  will 

to  his  curiosity  and  amusement, 
rather  than  keepers  of  authentic 
and  continuous  records. 

Heeren  is  disposed  to  accept  the 
numerical  totals,  given  by  Hero- 
dotus as  to  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
much  too  easily,  in  my  judgement ; 
nor  is  he  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  contingents  of  the  Persian  army 
marched  with  their  wives  and  fa- 
milies (p.  557-559). 

1  When  Herodotus  specifies  his 
informants  (it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  does  not  specify 
them  oftener)  they  seem  to  be  fre- 
quently Greeks,  such  as  Dikeeus 
the  Athenian  exile,  Thersander  of 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  Archias  of 
Sparta,  &c.  (iii.  55;  viii.  65;  ix.  16). 
He  mentions  the  Spartan  king  De- 
maratus often,  and  usually  under 
circumstances  both  of  dignity  and 
dramatic  interest :  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  he  may  have  conversed 
with  that  prince  himself,  or  with 
his  descendants,  who  remained 
settled  for  a  long  time  in  Teuthra- 
nia,  near  the  JEolic  coast  of  Asia 
Elinor  (Xenoph.  Hellenica,  iii.  1, 
6),  and  he  may  thus  have  heard 
of  representations  offered  by  the 
exiled  Spartan  king  to  Xerxes. 
Nevertheless  the  remarks  made 
by  Hoffmeister,  on  the  speeches 
ascribed  to  Demaratus,  by  Hero- 
dotus, are  well-deserving  of  atten- 
tion (Sittlich-religib'se  Lebensan- 
sicht  des  Herodotus,  p.  118). 

"Herodotus  always  brings  into 
connection  with  insolent  kings 
some  man  or  other  through  whom 


he  gives  utterance  to  his  own  les- 
sons of  wisdom.  To  Croesus,  at 
the  summit  of  his  glory,  comes 
the  wise  Solon:  Cro3sus  himself, 
reformed  by  his  captivity,  performs 
the  same  part  towards  Cyrus  and 
Kambyses:  Darius,  as  a  prudent 
and  honest  man,  does  not  require 
any  such  counsellor;  but  Xerxes 
in  his  pride  has  the  sententious 
Artabanus  and  the  sagacious  De- 
maratus attached  to  him;  while 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  is  employed 
to  transmit  judicious  counsel  to 
Polykrates,  the  despot  of  Samos. 
Since  all  these  men  speak  one  and 
the  same  language,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  they  are  introduced  by 
Herodotus  merely  as  spokesmen 
for  his  own  criticisms  on  the  be- 
haviour and  character  of  the  various 
monarchs  —  criticisms  which  are 
nothing  more  than  general  maxims, 
moral  and  religious,  brought  out 
by  Solon,  Crcesus,  or  Artabanus, 
on  occasion  of  particular  events. 
The  speeches  interwoven  by  Hero- 
dotus have,  in  the  main,  not  the 
same  purpose  as  those  of  Tacitus 
—  to  make  the  reader  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ing posture  of  affairs  or  with  the 
character  of  the  agents — but  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  quite  foreign  to 
history:  they  embody  in  the  nar- 
rative his  own  personal  convictions 
respecting  human  life  and  the 
divine  government." 

This  last  opinion  of  Hoffmeister 
is  to  a  great  degree  true,  but  is 
rather  too  absolutely  delivered. 
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resist  him  to  the  death,  be  the  difference  of  numbers  what 
it  may.  Xerxes  receives  the  statement  with  derision,  but 
exhibits  no  feeling  of  displeasure:  an  honourable  contrast 
to  the  treatment  of  Charidemus  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards, by  the  last  monarch  of  Persia. l 

After  the  completion  of  the  review,  Xerxes  with  the 
army  pursued  his  march  westward,  in  three  divi-   March  of 
sions  and  along  three  different  lines  of  road,   Xerxes 
through  the  territories  of  seven  distinct  tribes   Dctriskus 
of  Thracians,  interspersed  with  Grecian  maritime    westward 
colonies.     All  was  still  within  his  own  empire,    Thrace.— 
and   he  took  reinforcements   from  each  as  he   Contnbu- 
passed:  the  Thracian  Satrse  were  preserved  from    ^^e^16' 
this  levy  by  their  unassailable  seats  amidst  the    Grecian 
woods  and  snows  of  Rhodope.     The  islands  of  £T?oa°t 
Samothrace  andThasus.  with  their  subject  towns    of  Thrace— 
on   the    mainland — and   the    Grecian    colonies    f^iy^ha- 
Diksea,2Maroneia,and  Abdera — were  successive-   sus  and 
ly  laid  under  contribution   for  contingents  of  Abd5ra- 
ships  or  men.     What  was  still  more  ruinous — they  were 
constrained  to  provide  a  day's  meal  for  the  immense  host 
as  it  passed:  on  the  day  of  his  passage  the  Great  King  was 
their  guest.  Orders  had  been  transmitted  for  this  purpose 
long  beforehand,  and  for  many  months  the  citizens  had 
been  assiduously  employed  in  collecting  food  for  the  army, 
as  well  as  delicacies  for  the  monarch — in  grinding  flour  of 
wheat  and  barley,  fattening  cattle,  keeping  up  birds  and 
fowls;  together  with  a  decent  display  of  gold  and  silver 

1  Herodot.  vii.  101-1<'4.    How  in-  sons  ;    for    the    extreme    specialty 

ferior  is  the  scene  between  Darius  with  which  theLac^clremonian  exile 

and    Oharidemus,    in  Quintus  Cur-  confines  his  praiso  to  the  Spartans 

tiu>  !  (iii.  2,  9-lfl,  p.  20,  ed.  Mutzcl).  and    Dorians,     not    including    the 

Herodotus  takes  up  substantially  other  Greeks,  hardly  represents  tho 

the  same  vein  of  sentiment  and  the  feeling  of  Herodotus  himself, 

same  antithesis  as  that  which  runs  The  minuteness  of  the  narrative 

through   the    Persic   of   ^Escliylus  ;  which  Herodotus  gives  respecting 

but    lie    handles    it   like    a    social  the  deposition  and  family  circum- 

philosopher,  with  a  strong  p"rcep-  stances  of  Demaratus  (vi.  fi3  seq.), 

tin:i  of  tho  real  causes  of  Grecian  and  hi -5  view  of  tho  death  of  Kleo- 

BUj>eriority.  menes    as    an    atonement    to    that 

It    is    not    improbable    that    the  prince  for   injury  done,    may  teem 

skeleton    of   the    conversation    be-  derived    from    family    information 

tween  Xerxes   and  Demaratus  was  (vi.  4^). 

ar-ality,  heard  by  Herodotus  from  *  Herodot.  vii.  109,  111,  US. 
Demaratus    himself    or    from    his 

2  o  2 
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plate  for  the  regal  dinner.  A  superb  tent  was  erected  for 
Xerxes  and  his  immediate  companions,  while  the  army 
received  their  rations  in  the  open  region  around:  on  com- 
mencing the  march  next  morning,  the  tent  with  all  its  rich 
contents  was  plundered,  and  nothing  restored  to  those  who 
had  furnished  it.  Of  course  so  prodigious  a  host,  which 
had  occupied  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  crossing  the 
double  Hellespontine  bridge,  must  also  have  been  for  many 
days  on  its  march  through  the  territory,  and  therefore  at 
the  charge,  of  each  one  among  the  cities,  so  that  the  cost 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  even  in  some  cases 
drove  them  to  abandon  house  and  home.  The  cost  incurred 
by  the  city  of  Thasus,  on  account  of  their  possessions  of 
the  mainland,  for  this  purpose  was  no  less  than  400  talents l 
(=92,800?.):  while  at  Abdera,  the  witty  Megakreon  recom- 
mended to  his  countrymen  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  temples 
and  thank  the  gods,  becauseXerxes  was  pleased  to  be  satis- 
fied with  one  meal  in  the  clay.  Had  the  monarch  required 
breakfast  as  well  as  dinner,  the  Abderites  must  have  been 
reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  exile  or  of  utter 
destitution.2  A  stream  called  Lissus,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  great  importance,  is  said  to  have  been  drunk  up 
by  the  army,  together  with  a  lake  of  some  magnitude  near 
Pistyrus.3 

Through  the  territory  of  theEdonianThracians  and  the 
Xerxes  Pierians,  between  Pangaeus  and  the  sea,  Xerxes 
crosses  the  an(j  his  arrQy  reached  the  river  Strymon  at  the 
marches  to  important  station  called  Enuea  Hodoi  or  Nine- 
Akanthus—  Roads,  afterwards  memorable  by  the  foundation 
the  Akan-  of  Amphipolis.  Bridges  had  been  already  thrown 
thians  in  over  the  river,  to  which  the  ilagian  priests 
thiTcanai  rendered  solemn  honours  by  sacrificing  white 
ofAthos.  horses  and  throwing  them  into  the  stream. 

1  This    sum    of   400   talents    was  quantity  of  corn  which  would  have 
equivalent   to    the    entire    annual  been  required  for   daily  consump- 
tribute    charged     in    the      1'ersiau  tion,   assuming  the  immenss  num- 
king's  rent-roll,  upon  the  satrapy  bers  as  ho   conjectures  them,    mid 
comprising  the  western  and  south-  reckoning    one    chcenix    of    wheat 
ern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,    wherein  for  each  man's  daily  consumption 
were    included    all   the  Ionic   and  (=1,9th  of  a  medimnus).    It  is  un- 
^Eolic    Greeks,     besides    Lykians,  necessary  to   examine  a  computa- 
Pamphylians ,     &c.    (Herodot.     iii.  tion  founded  on  such  inadmissible 
90.)  data. 

2  Herodot.  vii.  118-120.   He  gives  *  Herodot.  vii.  108,  109. 
(vii.  1S7)    the    computation  of   the 
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Moreover,  the  religious  feelings  of  Xerxes  were  not  satis- 
fied without  the  more  precious  sacrifices  often  resorted  to 
by  the  Persians.  He  here  buried  alive  nine  native  youths 
and  nine  maidens,  in  compliment  to  Nine-Roads,  the  name 
of  the  spot:1  he  also  left,  under  the  care  of  the  Paeonians 
of  Siris,  the  sacred  chariot  of  Zeus,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  seat  of  empire,  but  which  doubtless  was  found  in- 
convenient on  the  line  of  march.  From  the  Strymon  he 
marched  forward  along  theStrymonic  Gulf,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Bisaltse  near  the  Greek  colonies  of  Ar- 
gilus  and  Stageirus,  until  he  came  to  the  Greek  town  of 
Akanthus,  hard  by  the  isthmus  of  Athos  which  had  been 
recently  cut  through.  The  fierce  king  of  the  Bisaltae2  re- 
fused submission  to  Xerxes,  fled  to  Kliodope  for  safety, 
and  forbade  his  six  sons  to  join  the  Persian  host.  Un- 
happily for  themselves,  they  nevertheless  did  so,  and  when 
they  came  back  he  caused  all  of  them  to  be  blinded. 

All  the  Greek  cities  which  Xerxes  had  passed  by, 
obeyed  his  orders  with  sufficient  readiness,  and  probably 
few  doubted  the  ultimate  success  of  so  prodigious  an  ar- 
mament.     But   the   inhabitants   of  Akanthus   had   been 
eminent  for  their  zeal  and  exertions  in  the  cutting  of  the 
canal,  and  had  probably  made  considerable  profits  during 
the  operation:  Xerxes  now  repaid  their  zeal  by  contracting 
with  them  the  tie  of  hospitality,  accompanied  with  praise 
and  presents;  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exempted 
them  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  army  while  in 
their  territory.     He  here  separated  himself  from  his  fleet, 
which  was  directed  to  sail  through  the  canal  of  Athos,  to 
double  the  two  south-western  capes  of  the  Chalkidic  pen- 
insula, to  enter  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  to  await  his  ar- 
rival at  Therma.    The  fleet  in  its  course  gathered  additional 
troops  from  the  Greek  towns  in  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Sithonia  and  Pallene,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern   March  of 
side  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  the  region  called    Xerxes^to 
Krusis  or  Krosssea,  on  the  continental  side  of  MS  fleet 
th~    isthmus  of  Pallene.     These  Greek  towns  J>illh1(lim 
were   numerous,   but    of  little   individual    im-   Thermaic 
portance.      Near  Therma  (Salonichi)    in  Myg-    Gulf- 

1  Herodot.  vii.   114.  He  pronoun-  own  life  by  burying  alive  fourteen 

ces    tliis     savage     practice    to    be  victims,     children     of     illustrious 

specially    Persian.      The    old    and  men,    as  offerings  to  the  subterra- 

cruel  Persian  queen  Amestris,  wife  nean  god. 

of  Xerxes,    sought  to  prolong  her  2  Herodot.  viii.  110. 
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donia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  and  eastward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Axius,  the  fleet  awaited  the  arrival  of  Xer- 
xes by  land  from  Akanthus.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult march,  and  to  have  taken  a  route  considerably  inland, 
through  Peeonia  and  Krestonia — a  wild,  woody,  and  un- 
trodden country,  where  his  baggage-camels  were  set  upon 
by  lions,  and  where  there  were  also  wild  bulls  of  prodi- 
gious size  and  fierceness.  At  length  he  rejoined  his  fleet  at 
Therma,  and  stretched  his  army  throughout  Mygdonia,  the 
ancient  Pieria,  and  Bottiaeis,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliakmon.  * 

Xerxes  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Mount  Olympus, 
„  the  northern  boundary  of  what  was  properly 

Favourable          «    j    -rr   n  PJ.  i      j_i  i  li  • 

prospects  called  Hellas;   atter  a  march  through  nothing 

of  the  ^n-  kut  subject  territory,  with  magazines  laid  up 

zeal  of  beforehand  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army — 

the  Ma-  with  additional  contingents  levied  in  his  course 

cedo-nian  ,  ,     ,  ,          .,,     .S,  ,       ,  .    . 

prince  to  — and  probably  with  Thracian  volunteers  join- 
afsist^  £ng  him  jn  ^e  hopes  Of  plunder.  The  road 

along  which  he  had  marched  was  still  shown 
with  solemn  reverence  by  the  Thracians,  and  protected 
both  from  intruders  and  from  tillage,  even  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus.2  The  Macedonian  princes,  the  last  of  his 
western  tributaries,  in  whose  territory  he  now  found  him- 
self— together  with  the  Thessalian  Aleuadae — undertook 
to  conduct  him  farther.  Nor  did  the  task  as  yet  appear 
difficult:  what  steps  the  Greeks  were  taking  to  oppose 
him,  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  chapter. 

1  Ilerodot.  vii.  122-127.  »  Herodot.  vii.  113. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  GREECE  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF 

MARATHON  TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

THERMOPYLAE. 

OTJB  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece  immedi- 
ately after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  from  Marathon,  is 
very  scanty. 

Kleomenes  and  Leotychides,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta 
(the  former  belonging  to  the  elder  or  Eurysthene'id,  the 
latter  to  the  younger  or  the  Prokleiid,  race),  had  TT. 

•      3     f        it,  f     i    AI          -4.1        Violent 

conspired   for  the  purpose  ot   dethroning  the  proceed- 

former  Proklei'd  king  Demaratus :  and  Kleome-  j,nPha"f 

nes  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tamper  with  the  Kleomenes, 

Delphian    priestess     for    this    purpose.       His  j?ine  °f 

i     •          i     L  i      i       Ai         A-A  i       Sparta, 

manoeuvre    being    betrayed  shortly  aiterwards, 

he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans,  that 
he  retired  into  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  into  Arcadia, 
where  he  employed  the  powerful  influence  of  his  regal 
character  and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arcadian  people 
against  his  country.  The  Spartans,  alarmed  in  their  turn, 
voluntarily  invited  him  hack  with  a  promise  of  amnesty. 
But  his  renewed  lease  did  not  last  long.  His  habitual 
violence  of  character  became  aggravated  into  decided  in- 
sanity, insomuch  that  he  struck  with  his  stick  whomsoever 
he  met;  and  his  relatives  were  forced  to  confine  him  in 
chains  under  a  Helot  sentinel.  By  severe  menaces,  he  one 
day  constrained  this  man  to  give  him  his  sword,  with  which 
he  mangled  himself  dreadfully  and  perished.  So  shocking 
a  death  was  certain  to  receive  a  religious  interpretation: 
yet  which,  among  the  misdeeds  of  his  life,  had  drawn  down 
upon  him  the  divine  wrath,  was  a  point  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Most  of  the  Greeks  imputed  it  to  the  sin  of  his 
having  corrupted  the  Pythian  priestess. l  But  the  Athenians 
and  Argeians  were  each  disposed  to  an  hypothesis  of 

1  Hei-odot.  vi.  74,  75. 
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their  own — the  former  believed  that  the  gods  had  thus 
punished  the  Spartan  king  for  having  cut  timber  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Eleusis — the  latter  recognised  the  aven- 
ging hand  of  the  hero  Argus,  whose  grove  Kleomenes  had 
burnt,  along  with  so  many  suppliant  warriors  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  it.  Without  pronouncing  between  these 
different  suppositions,  Herodotus  contents  himself  with  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  miserable  death  of  Kleomenes 
was  an  atonement  for  his  conduct  to  Demaratus.  But  what 
surprises  us  most  is,  to  hear  that  the  Spartans,  usually 
more  disposed  than  other  Greeks  to  refer  every  striking 
phenomenon  to  divine  agency,  recognised  on  this  occasion 
nothing  but  a  vulgar  physical  cause :  Kleomenes  had  gone 
M  <,;  mad  (they  affirmed)  through  habits  of  intoxication,  learnt 
from  some  Scythian  envoys  who  had  come  to  Sparta. * 

The  death  of  Kleomenes,  and  the  discredit  thrown  on 
„       .  .        his   character,    emboldened   the   ^Eginetans   to 

Complaint  „  '  ,    .  =    .  ,     . 

of  the  •  preter  a  complaint  at  Sparta  respecting  their 

"^gsnettna  n  nostages>  whom  Kleomenes  and  Leotychi- 

againsf  a  des  had  taken  away  from  the  island,  a  little  be- 

•K1?°?en5 s  fore  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Persians  under 

chide?,  on  Datis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  as  guarantee  to 

the  subject  the  Athenians  against  aggression  from  JEmna 

of  the  ,,      .          ., .      i    °  ,  .  ,A 

hostages        at  that  critical  moment.     Lieotychides  was  the 
•which  those   surviving  auxiliary  of  Kleomenes  in  the  requi- 

two  kings         ...  y  , i  -,  .    i  •       ^i 

had  taken     sition  ot  these  hostages,  and  against  him  the 
from  ^Eginetans  complained.   Though  the  proceeding 

JEgina.  f.         111,         a°-   i  * 

was  one  unquestionably  benencial  to  the  general 
cause  of  Greece,2  yet  such  was  the  actual  displeasure  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  deceased  king  and  his  acts, 
that  the  survivor  Leotychides  was  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
and  condemned  to  be  delivered  up  as  prisoner  in  atone- 
ment to  the  ./Eginetans.  The  latter  were  about  to  carry 
away  their  prisoner,  when  a  dignified  Spartan  named 
Theasides,  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  which  they 
were  incurring  by  such  an  indignity  against  the  regal  per- 
son. .The  Spartans  (he  observed)  had  passed  sentence 
under  feelings  of  temporary  wrath,  which  would  probably 
be  exchanged  for  sympathy  if  they  saw  the  sentence 
executed. 

1  Herodot.  vi.  84.  'EXXaSi      dyaOa      Ttpoaijjyavj^ivoVi 

1    Herodot.     vi.     61.       KXsoiisvsa,      &C. 
icnTOt    ev    tr;  A'tyl-jr;,    xai    xoivi    Tfj 
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Accordingly    the    JEginetans    contented    themselves 
with  stipulating  that  Leotychides  should  accompany  them 
to  Athens  and  redemand  their  hostages  detained   The  Spar- 
there.     The  Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the   j^^g 
hostages,  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  terms  in  which   tychides  to 
the  Spartan  king  set  forth  the  sacred  obligation   ^^g^'^116" 
of  restoring  a  deposit. *  They  justified  the  refusal   require  Um 
in  part  by  saying  that  the  deposit  had  been   to  so  with 

ijjt.j.i.j.1-  •    •   j.1  j  ij          L    them  to 

lodged  by  the  two  kings  jointly,  and  could  not  Athens,  to 
be  surrendered  to  one  of  them  alone.  But  they  get  back  the 
probably  recollected  that  the  hostages  were 
placed  with  them  less  as  a  deposit  than  as  a  security 
against  ^Eginetan  hostility — which  security  they  were  not 
disposed  to  forego. 

Leotychides  having  been  obliged   to   retire  without 
success,   the   ^Eginetans   resolved  to   adopt   measures  of 
retaliation   for   themselves.     They   waited    for   Refusal  Of 
the  period  of  a  solemn  festival  celebrated  every   tbre  Athe- 
fifth  year  at  Sunium;  on  which  occasion  a  ship,   give  up  the 
peculiarly  equipped  and  carrying  some  of  the   hostages— 

f      ,.  A  j.i         •  mi      *  reprisals  of 

leading  Athenians  as  Iheors  or  sacred  envoys,  the  jEgine- 
sailed  thither  from  Athens.  This  ship  they  tans- 
found  means  to  capture,  and  carried  all  on  board  prisoners 
to  ^Egina.  Whether  an  exchange  took  place,  or  whether 
the  prisoners  and  hostages  on  both  sides  were  put  to  death, 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding 
was  an  active  and  decided  war  between  Athens  and 
./Egina,2  beginning  seemingly  about  488  or  487  B.C.,  and 
lasting  until  481  B.C.,  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes. 

1  Herodot.    vi.   85;    compare    vi.     in  the  sentence:    see  Boeckh,   TTr- 
49-73,  and  chap,  xxxvi.  of  this  Hi-      kunden   iiber    das  Attische  Seewe- 
etory.  sen,  chap.  vii.  p.  75,  7C. 

2  Herodot.  vi.  87,  88.  The  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
Instead    of  rjv   Yap   87]    Total  'A0ry-      is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 

vaioui  K  z  •/-  TJ  p  T]  <;    srci  2ouvi»J    (vi.  who  constructed  TIIVTY,  p;ic;  or  quiu- 

87),  I  follow  the  reading  proposed  quereme    ships     (Diodor.    xiv.    40, 

by  Schumann    and    sanctioned    by  41). 

Boeckh— TCEVTST  njpli;.  It  is  hardly  There    were    many   distinct   pen- 

conceivalile  that  the  Athenians  at  taeterides,  or  solemnities  cclebra- 

that    time    should    have    had    any  ted  every  tifth  year,  includedamong 

ships     with     five      banks     of    oars  the  religious    customs  of  Athens  ; 

(it£vTr(pr,O  :    moreover,    apart    from  see      Aristoteles  —  HO).IT.       Fragm. 

this  ob'ection,    the   word   -£vTr,pr,?  xxvii.  ed.  Neumann;  Pollux,    viii. 

makes  considerable  embarrassment  187. 
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AB  .^Eginetan  citizen  named  Xikodromus  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  war  to  further  a  plot  against  the 
t»ifsik<£e"  government  of  the  island.  Having  been  before 
dromus  banished  (as  he  thought  unjustly),  he  now  or- 
scheme  for  ganized  a  revolt  of  the  people  against  the 
a  demo-  ruling  oligarchy,  concerting  with  the  Athenians 
voiution'S  a  simultaneous  invasion  in  support  of  his  plan. 
.cEgina,  in  Accordingly  on  the  appointed  day  he  rose 
with6'*  with  his  partisans  in  arms  and  took  possession 
Athens—  of  the  Old  Town — a  strong  post  which  had 
me^rfaiis  been  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  more 
modern  city  on  the  sea-shore,  less  protected 
though  more  convenient.1  But  no  Athenians  appeared, 
and  without  them  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  footing. 
He  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  island,  after 
witnessing  the  complete  defeat  of  his  partisans;  a  large 
body  of  whom,  seven  hundred  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  and  were  led  out  for  execution.  One 
man  alone  among  these  prisoners  burst  his  chains,  fled  to 
the  sanctuary  of  DemeterThesmophorus,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  the  handle  of  the  door  before  he  was  over- 
taken. In  spite  of  every  effort  to  drag  him  away  by  force, 
he  clung  to  it  with  convulsive  grasp.  His  pursuers  did 
not  venture  to  put  him  to  death  in  such  a  position,  but 
they  severed  the  hands  from  the  body  and  then  executed 
him,  leaving  the  hands  still  hanging  to  and  grasping2  the 
door-handle,  where  they  seem  to  have  long  remained 
without  being  taken  off.  Destruction  of  the  seven  hundred 
Treatment  prisoners  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  down 
of  the  de-  Up0n  the  JEo-inetaii  oligarchy  either  vengeance 

feated   con-     -1-          ,  /  ,,     . 

spirators—     from  the  gods  or  censure  ironi  their  contem- 
sacriiege.      poraries.     But  the  violation  of  sanctuary,  in  the 

1  See  Thucyd.  i.  8.  the    real     reading     to    have    been 

The  acropolis  at  Athens,  having  xsivai  (the  Ionic  dialect  for  xevsi), 

been  the  primitive  city   inhabited,  "the  hands  with    nothing    attached 

bore  the  name  of  The  City  even  in  to  them:"    compare    a    phrase   not 

the  time  of  Thucydides  (ii.  15),  at  very  unlike,  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  376, 

a  time   when  Athens    and   Peira'Us  Xoivr,  os  Tposa/.eis  ajx'  EJTTSTO,  ic. 

covered   so  large  a  region   around  Compare    the    narrative     of   the 

and  near  it.  arrest  of  the  Spartan  king  Pausani- 

*  Herodot.  vi.  91.     ysips;  5:  xiivsti  as.  and  of  the  manner  in  which  l.e 

EjXT^-fjy.'j'.ii  /;»•<  -'/:z<.  ir.i-j-y.--^ p;i.  was  treated    when  in  sanctuary  at 

The  word  y.;v,7.'.  for  EXEIVCT.,  -those  the  temple    of  Athene  Chalkioekcs 

hands,"    appear:    so  little  suitable  (Thucyd.  i.  134). 
in  this  phrase,  that  I  rather  imagine 
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case  of  that  one  unfortunate  man  whose  hands  were  cut 
off,  was  a  crime  which  the  goddess  Demeter  never  forgave. 
More  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the^Eginetans,  having  been  previously 
conquered  by  Athens,  were  finally  expelled  from  their 
island:  such  expulsion  was  the  divine  judgement  upon  them 
lor  this  ancient  impiety,  which  half  a  century  of  continued 
expiatory  sacrifice  had  not  been  sufficient  to  wipe  out.1 

The  Athenians  who  were  to  have  assisted  Nikodromus 
arrived  at  yEgina  one  day  too  late.  Their  proceedings  had 
been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  borrowing  twenty  triremes 
from  the  Corinthians,  in  addition  to  fifty  of  their   The  Athe- 
own:  with  these  seventy  sail  they  defeated  the   nians  land 
jEginetans,  who  met  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal    *m£™*— n 
number — and  then  landed  on  the  island.     The   war  which 
JEginetans  solicited  aid  from  Argos,  but  that   ensues- 
city  was  either  too  much  displeased  with  them,  or  too  much 
exhausted  by  the  defeat  sustained  from  the  Spartan  Kleo- 
meues,  to  grant  it.     Nevertheless,  one  thousand  Argeian 
volunteers,  under  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  pentath- 
lon  named   Eurybates,  came   to   their   assistance,   and   a 
vigorous  war  was  carried  on,  with  varying  success,  against 
the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea,  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat,  being  at- 
tacked at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  in  disorder,  so 
that  they  lost  four  ships  with  their  crews:  on  land  they 
were  more  successful,  and  few  of  the  Argeian  volunteers 
survived  to  return  home.  The  general  of  the  latter,  Eury- 
bates,  confiding  in  his  great  personal  strength  and  skill, 
challenged  the  best  of  the  Athenian  warriors  to  single 

o  O 

1  Herodot.  vi.  91.  'Aito  TOOTOU  81  the  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  57).  Now 
X7t  <i"['j$  G'?<-  SY^'/STO,  ~6  exO'J30icjQ«t  Herodotus,  while  he  mentions  the 
O'jy  oifji.  Ti  k'fi-ivitrj  E5Tt[jt.Tr)yavtb|Ae'VOi,  expulsion,  does  not  allude  to  their 
<*>./.  r^Jr,!'/-;  £7.-t3'i-/T3<;  r.pi-zwi  ex  subsequent  and  still  more  calamit- 
T?j<;  vTjS'j'j  TJ  391  tXstov  •(-.•iiz^i.\.  Tr,v  ous  fatn.  Had  he  known  the  fact, 
9eoM.  lie  could  hardly  have  failed  to  no- 
Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  27  ahout  the  tice  it,  as  a  farther  consummation 
final  expulsion  from  JEgina.  The  of  the  divine  judgement.  We  may 
Lacedicmonians  assigned  to  these  reasonably  presume  ignorance  in 
expelled  yEginetans  a  new  abode  this  case,  which  would  tend  to  sup- 
in  the  territory  of  Thyrea,  on  the  port  the  opinion  thrown  out  in  a 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  preceding  chapter  (c.  xxxiii.)  res- 
where  they  were  attacked,  taken  pecting  the  date  of  composition  of 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the  his  history — in  the  earliest  years 
Atheiiiaiio,  in  the  eighth  year  of  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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combat.  He  slew  three  of  them  in  succession,  but  the  arm 
of  the  fourth,  Sophanes  of  Dekeleia,  was  victorious,  and 
proved  fatal  to  him.  *  At  length  the  invaders  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  island  without  any  decisive  result,  and  the  war 
seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  frequent  descents  and 
privateering  on  both  sides — in  which  Xikodromus  and  the 
^Eginetan  exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Attica 
near  Sunium,  took  an  active  part;2  the  advantage  on  the 
whole  being  on  the  side  of  Athens. 

The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially  the 

failure  of  the  enterprise  concerted  with  Niko- 

Effect  of       dromus  in  consequence  of  delay  in  borrowing 

this  war  in,.        f  n      •    rt.  11        i      i    A    J  A     • 

inducHg  ships  from  Uorinth,  were  well  calculated  to  im- 
the  Athe-  press  upon  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  en- 

nians  to  f         •       *,i      -  i    c  L     a    •*.•£.  j.u 

enlarge  largmg  their  naval  iorce.  And  it  is  irom  the 
their  mi-  present  time  that  we  trace  among  them  the  first 
growth  of  that  decided  tendency  towards  mari- 
time activity,  which  coincided  so  happily  with  the  expansion 
of  their  democracy,  and  opened  a  new  phase  in  Grecian 
history,  as  well  as  a  new  career  for  themselves. 

The  exciting  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  has  been 
kieTand0"  dwelt  upon  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Miltiades, 
Aristeides,  the  victor  in  that  field,  having  been  removed 
menCatef  from  the  scene  under  circumstances  already  des- 
Athens—  cribed,  Aristeides  and  Themistokles  became  the 
rivalry  chief  men  at  Athens:  and  the  former  was  chosen 
between  arcliondurmgthe  succeedingyear.  His  exemplary 
Ban?sh~-  uprightness  in  magisterial  functions  ensured  to 
ment  of  the  him  lofty  esteem  from  the  general  public,  not 
ostracism  without  a  certain  proportion  of  active  enemies, 
some  of  them  sufferers  by  his  justice.  These 
enemies  naturally  became  partisans  of  his  rival  Themistokles, 
who  had  all  the  talents  necessary  for  bringing  them  into 
cooperation.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  chiefs  became 
so  bitter  and  menacing,  that  even  Aristeides  himself  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "If  the  Athenians  were  wise  they 

1  Herodot.  ix.  75.  countries   so    near   as  ./Egina   and 

5  Herodot.  vi.  90,  91,  92,  93.    Thu-  Attica,  may  be  seen  by    the   more 

cyd.  i.  41.    About  S&phanes.    com-  detailed  description  of  a  later  war 

pare  ix.  75.  of  the  same  kind  in   388  B.C.    (Xe- 

How  much  damage  was  done  by  nophon,  Hellenic,  v.  1). 
such  a  privateering   war,    between 
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would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum."  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  peace 
of  the  country  was  preserved  mainly  by  the  institution 
called  Ostracism,  the  true  character  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  After  three  or  four  years  of  continued 
political  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed  to  a  vote  of 
ostracism,  and  Aristeides  was  banished. 

Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry  turned, 
we  are  unfortunately  little  informed.  But  it  is  highly 
probable  that  one  of  them  was,  the  important  change  of 
policy  above  alluded  to — the  conversion  of  Athens  from 
a  land-power  into  a  sea-power, — the  development  of  this 
new  and  stirring  element  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  By 
all  authorities,  this  change  of  policy  is  ascribed  principally 
and  specially  to  Themistokles. '  On  that  account,  , 

•e  e  1.1  A     •   i    -j*  11  i        Conversion 

if  for  no  other  reason,  Aristeides  would  prob-    Of  Athens 
ably  be  found  opposed  to  it:  but  it  was  more-   from  a 

i  j.    •       V,  -.1.1     j.i     j       i  i      land  power 

over  a  change  not  in  harmony  with  that  old-  into  a  naval 
fashioned  Hellenism,  undisturbed  uniformity  of  P°wer  Pr°- 

-,.,.  -,  ,.         ,.  -,     ,  -,  J  posed  and 

life,  and  narrow  range  of  active  duty  and  ex-   urged  by 
perience — which  Aristeides  seems  to  have  ap-    T»emi- 

-,    .  -.1      ,1  n  i  -I1       stokles. 

proved  in  common  with  the  subsequent  philo- 
sophers. The  seaman  was  naturally  more  of  a  wanderer 
and  cosmopolite  than  the  heavy-armed  soldier:  the  modern 
Greek  seaman  even  at  this  moment  is  so  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  distinguished  for  the  variety  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  intelligence.2  The  land-service  was  a 

1  Plutarch,  Thnmist.  c.  10.  togrity  than    the  other  Greeks,    as 

a  See  Mr.  Galt'a    interesting    ac-  well  as  of  being  the  most  intrepid 

count  of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  Voy-  navigators     in     the      Archipelago  ; 

ages    and  Travels   in    the  Medjter-  and  they  wore  of  course  regularly 

rani-an,    p.  37G-:!7S  (London,    1?02).  preferred.  Their  industry  and  hon- 

"The    city    of  Hjdra    originated  esty    obtaine.l      its    reward.        The 

in  a  small  colony  of   boatmen  lie-  islands  of  Spezzia,  Paros.  Myconi, 

longing   to   the    Morea,    who    took  and     Ipsara,     resemble     Hydra     in 

refuge    in   the    island  from  the   ty-  their  institutions,  and  possess  the 

ranny    of  the  Turks.     About  forty  same  character  for  commerical  ac- 

years    ago  they   had  multiplied  to  tivity.      In    paying     their     sailors, 

a  considerable  number,  their  little  Hydra  and  its    sister  islands  have 

village    began   to    assume    the  ap-  a     peculiar     custom.      The     whole 

pearancc  of  a  town,  and  they   had  amount  of  the  freight   is  consider- 

cargoes    that    went    as    fur  as  Con-  ed  as  a  common  stock,  from  which 

stantinoplo.      In    their    mercantile  the  charges  of  victualling  the  ship 

transactions,       the     Hydriots      ac-  are     deducted.     The    remainder    is 

quired  the  reputation  of  greater  in-  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts: 
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type  of  steadiness  and  inflexible  ranks,  the  sea-service  that 
of  mutability  and  adventure.  Such  was  the  idea  strongly 
entertained  by  Plato  and  other  philosophers:1  though  we 
may  remark  that  they  do  not  render  justice  to  the  Athenian 
seaman.  His  training  was  far  more  perfect  and  laborious, 
and  his  habits  of  obedience  far  more  complete,2  than  that 
of  the  Athenian  hoplite  or  horseman:  a  training  beginning 
with  Themistokles,  and  reaching  its  full  perfection  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  recommending   extraordinary  efforts   to  create  a 
views  navy  as  well  as  to  acquire  nautical  practice,  The- 

a?litlo(?8"  mistokles  displayed  all  that  sagacious  apprecia- 
caiouia-  tion  of  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the 
tions  of  time,  for  which  Thucydides  gives  him  credit: 

Themisto-  ,   ',  ,  •>     ,       ,    °     ,  .     .        .,* 

kies— he  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristeides, 
was  at  this  though  the  honester  politician  of  the  two,  was 

time  more  .      ,  •    •     ,1       i  ,•    i   j.      i- 

essential  at  this  particular  crisis  the  less  essential  to  his 
to  his  country.  Not  only  was  there  the  struggle  with 

tham  Sis-  ^3Egina,  a  maritime  power  equal  or  more  than 
teides.  equal,  and  within  sight  of  the  Athenian  harbour 

— but  there  was  also  in  the  distance  a  still  more  formidable 
contingency  to  guard  against.  The  Persian  armament  had 

one    is    alloted    to    the    crew   and  of    that    kind     of    knowledge    to 

equally  shared  among   them  with-  which  the  term  learning  is  usually 

out  reference  to  age  or  rank;    the  applied.     This,    mingled   with  the 

other  part   is  appropriated   to   the  other  information  of  the  Hydriots, 

ship   and  captain.     The    capital  of  gives  them  that  advantageous  char- 

the  cargo    is  a  trust  given  to   the  acter  of  mind  which  I  think  they 

captain  and  crew  on   certain  fixed  possess." 

conditions.  The  character  and  '  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  705,  706. 
manners  of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  19.  Iso- 
from  the  moral  effect  of  the?e  cus-  krates,  Panathenaic.  c.  43. 
tom=s,  are  much  superior  in  regu-  Plutarch,  Philopoamen,  c.  14. 
larity  to  the  ideas  that  we  are  apt  FD.Tjv  'Eicafieivcbvfiav  JAJV  Ivtoi  Xjfou- 
to  entertain  of  sailors.  They  are  a<-i  oxvoima  fsujoci  T<I>v  xotTa  Si- 
sedate,  well-dressed,  well-hred,  ).ao3av  (btpsXsitJuv  TOO;  TtoXiTaq,  *-u><; 
shrewd,  informed,  and  speculative.  ouTip  JAT,  XdQcoaiv  OVTI  |xovi[j.(m  671X1- 
Tliey  seem  to  form  a  class,  in  the  TU>V,  xatoc  FIXaTiova,  vautcu  fetb- 
orders  of  mankind,  which  has  no  [JLSVOI  xat  8i2cp&apsvTS<;,  arpocxTov  ex 
existence  among  us.  By  their  TTJ^  'Aaiai;  xai  TUJV  -j^aiov  i-sXOsiv 
voyages,  they  acquire  a  liherality  exo'jjuuc1  compare  vii.  p.  301. 
of  notion  which  we  expect  only  *  See  the  remarkable  passage  in 
among  gentlemen,  while  in  their  Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii.  5,  19), 
domestic  circumstances  their  con-  attesting  that  the  Hoplites  and  the 
duct  is  suitable  to  their  condi-  Hippeis,  the  persons  first  in  rank 
tion.  The  Greeks  are  all  tradition-  in  the  city,  were  also  the  most 
ary  historians,  and  possess  much  disobedient  on  military  service. 
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been  driven  with  disgrace  from  Attica  back  to  Asia;  but 
the  Persian  monarch  still  remained  with  undiminished 
means  of  aggression  as  well  as  increased  thirst  for  revenge; 
and  Themistokles  knew  well  that  the  danger  from  that 
quarter  would  recur  greater  than  ever.  He  believed  that 
it  would  recur  again  in  the  same  way,  by  an  expedition 
across  the^Egean  like  that  of  Datis  to  Marathon;1  against 
which  the  best  defence  would  be  found  in  a  numerous  and 
well-trained  fleet.  Nor  could  the  large  preparations  of 
Darius  for  renewing  the  attack  remain  unknown  to  a 
vigilant  observer,  extending  as  they  did  over  so  many 
Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  Such  positive 
warning  was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate  the  active 
genius  of  Themistokles,  who  now  prevailed  upon  his 
countrymen  to  begin  with  energy  the  work  of  maritime 
preparation,  as  well  against  ^Egina  as  against  Persia. 2  Not 
only  were  two  hundred  new  ships  built,  and  citizens 
trained  as  seamen — but  the  important  work  was  com- 
menced, during  the  year  when  Themistokles  was  either 
archon  or  general,  of  forming  and  fortifying  a  new  harbour 
for  Athens  at  Peir?eus,  instead  of  the  ancient  open  bay  of 
Phalerum.  The  latter  was  indeed  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
city,  but  Peirseus  with  its  three  separate  natural  ports.3 
admitting  of  being  closed  and  fortified,  was  incomparably 
superior  in  safety  as  well  as  in  convenience.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  with  Herodotus — that  the  yEginetan  "war  was 
the  salvation  of  Greece,  by  constraining  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  a  maritime  power."4  The  whole  efficiency 
of  the  resistance  subsequently  made  to  Xerxes  , 

i  .LI  •  i     •       n  Fleet  of 

ttirnecl  upon  this  new  movement  in  the  organ-   Athens— 
isation  of  Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain   t!ie  sai,va- 
tolerable  completeness  through  a  fortunate  con-    Greece  as 
currence  of  accidents;  for  the  important  delay   wo11  as  of 
of  ten  years,  between  the  defeat  of  Marathon 
and  the  fresh  invasion  by  which  it  was  to  be  avenged,  was 
in  truth  the  result  of  accident.    First,  the  revolt  of  Egypt; 
next,  the  death  of  Darius;  thirdly,  the  indifference  of  Xerxes 

1  Thucyd.  i.  93.     >ou>->  (Themisto-          «  Hcrndot.    vii.  144.     OryTo;  yap  6 
xaTa    QaXasaa-;    t':'jrj'j-i    S'j-opU)7Spa-(      03,     'ivxy/.isas    'iy.'/.y. jrtvjc    ye-jsjQai 

2  Thucyd.  i.  14.    Herodot.  vii.  144.          Thucyd.    i.  1?.     v7/jT'./:oi   syivovTfj. 
1  Thucyd.  i.  93. 
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at  his  first  accession  towards  Hellenic  matters — postponed 
until  480  B.C.,  an  invasion  which  would  naturally  have  been 
undertaken  in  487  or  486  B.C.,  and  which  would  have  found 
Athens  at  that  time  without  her  wooden  walls — the  great 
engine  of  her  subsequent  salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  fleet 
Valuable  could  not  have  been  built — a  considerable  amount 
fund  now  of  public  money — was  also  by  good  fortune  now 
able  toaU"  availakle  to  the  Athenians.  It  is  first  in  ail 
Athens  emphatic  passage  of  the  poet  vEschylus,  and 
f™m  next  from  Herodotus  on  the  present  occasion, 

mines  of  that  we  hear  of  the  silver  mines  ofLaurium1  in 
Laurium  in  Attica,  and  the  valuable  produce  which  they 
rendered  to  the  state.  They  were  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory,  not  very  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Sunium, 2  amidst  a  district  of  low  hills  which 
extended  across  much  of  the  space  between  the  eastern 
sea  at  Thorikus,  and  the  western  at  Anaphlystus.  At 
what  time  they  first  began  to  be  worked,  we  have  no  in- 
formation; but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  worked  with  any  spirit  or  profitable  result, 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  and  the  establishment 
of  the  democratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes.  Neither  the 
strong  local  factions,  by  which  different  portions  of  Attica 
were  set  against  each  other  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
— nor  the  rule  of  that  despot  succeeded  by  his  two  sons — 
were  likely  to  afford  confidence  and  encouragement.  But 
when  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenes  first  brought  Attica 
into  one  systematic  and  comprehensive  whole,  with  equal 
rights  assigned  to  each  part,  and  with  a  common  centre  at 
Athens — the  power  of  that  central  government  over  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  its  means  of  binding  the 
whole  people  to  respect  agreements  concluded  with  in- 

1  .aSschylus,  Persse,  235.  notices  the  great  natural   fertility 

2  The  mountain  region    of  Lau-  of   the    plain    near    Thorikus,     to- 
rium  has  been  occasionally  visited  gether   with    the     good       harbour 
by   motlern    travellers,    but    never  at  that  place — both    circumstances 
carefully  surveyed  untillSSfi,  when  of  great    value  at  the    time    when 
Dr.  Piedler    examined    it   mineral-  the    mines     were    in    work.     Many 
ogically    by    order    of  the  present  remains    are    seen    of  shafts   sunk 
Greek  government.    SeehisKeiseu  in     ancient    times — and    sunk     in 

durch  Griechemanrt,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  so  workmanlike  a  manner  as  to 
73.  The  region  is  now  little  better  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  miner  of  tho 
than  a  desert,  but  Fiedler  especially  present  day.— p.  76. 
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dividual  undertakers,  would  give  a  new  stimulus  to  private 
speculation  in  the  district  of  Laurium.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Athenian  government  either  to  sell,  or  to  let 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  particular  districts  of  this  pro- 
ductive region  to  individuals  or  companies ;  on  considera- 
tion partly  of  a  sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a  reserved 
rent  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce. 

"We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the 
Athenian  treasury,  at  the  time  when  Themistokles  made  his 
proposition  to  enlarge  the  naval  force,  a  great  sum1  arising 
from  the  Laurian  mines,  out  of  which  a  distri-  „ 

,        .  .    ,       „  ,  ,  Themistok- 

bution  was  on  the  point  or  being  made  among  igs  prevails 

the  citizens — ten  drachms  to  each  man.     This  "P°n  V16 

great  amount  in  hand  must  probably  have  been  people  to 

the    produce    of  the    purchase-money    or  fines  f°Tez°  the 

received  from  recent  sales,  since  the  small  annual  tion  of 

reserved  rent  can  hardly  have  been  accumulated  this  fund, 

T  •  -XT  i       ^  -i     and  employ 

during  many  successive  years.  JN  ew  and  enlarged   it  in 
enterprises  in  mines  must  be  supposed  to  have   building 
been  recently  begun  by  individuals  under  con-   creased 
tract   with    the    government:    otherwise   there   number  of 
could  hardly  have  been  at  the  moment  so  over-  s  lps' 
flowing  an  exchequer,  or  adequate  means  for  the  special 
distribution  contemplated.     Themistokles  availed  himself 
of  this  precious  opportunity — set  forth  the  necessities  of 
the  war  with  JEgina,  and  the  still  more  formidable  menace 
from  the  great  enemy  in  Asia — and  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  forego  the  promised  distribution  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  efficient  navy.2     One  cannot  doubt  that 

1  Herodot.    vii.    144.      "Q-z    'AQrj-  chapter  of  Herodotus,  in  sect.  8  of 

vatoidi  Y^''0(j.svu)v  ypr,fxaT<jov  ^."(aL\ia'i  that    Dissertation :    but    there    are 

i-i  T(f>  xoivu>,    Ta    ex    T<Lv    (ji£Ta).).iuv  many   of   his    remarks   in   which  I 

c'jJi     rpoirjXQi     Tiiv     01:6    Aaupziou,  cannot  concur. 

ipiXXov     Xa;saBai     ipyrjOov    Sxauto;  After   multiplying   ten    drachmae 

Slxoc  8p3y_|Ai?.  by  the  assumed    number   of   20,000 

7   All    the   information— unfortu-  Athenian  citizens,   making    a  sum 

nately    it     is     very    scanty— which  total    distributed    of   33' 3    talents, 

wo  possess  respecting  the  ancient  he  goes  on— "That  the  distribution 

mines  of  Laurium,   is  brought  to-  was    made    annually    might    have 

gether  in  the  valuable  Dissertation  been  presumed  from  the  principles 

of  M.  Boeckh,    translated  and  ap-  of    the    Athenian     administration, 

ponded  to  the  English  translation  without  the  testimony  of  Cornelius 

of  his  Public  Economy  of  Athens.  Nepos.     "We    are    not   therefore    to 

He  discusses  the  fact  stated  in  this  suppose  that  the  savings  of  several 

VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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there  must  have  been  many  speakers  who  would  try  to 
make  themselves  popular  by  opposing  this  proposition  and 
supporting  the  distribution;  insomuch  that  the  power  of 
the  people  generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a  distant  motive 
as  predominant  over  a  present  gain,  deserves  notice  as  an 
earnest  of  their  approaching  greatness. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for  this 
Prepara-  self-denial,  not  merely  by  Athens  but  by  Greece 
tions  of  generally,  when  the  preparations  of  Xerxes  came 
knrwes~b  ^°  ^e  m&tured,  and  his  armament  was  understood 
forehand  in  to  be  approaching.  The  orders  for  equipment 
Greece.  o£  g^pg  an<j  laying  in  of  provisions,  issued  by 


years  are  meant,  nor  merely  a  sur-  the  latter  might  direct,    with   an 

plus  ;  but  that  all  the  public  money  obligation  to  reimburse  the  money 

arising  from  the   mines,   as  it  wag  in  case  the  people  were  not  satis- 

not  required  for  any  other  object,  fied  with  the   expenditure  :    these 

was  divided   among   the    members  rich  men   employed    each  the  sum 

of  the  community"  (p.  632).  awarded  to  him  in  building  a  new 

We  are  hardly  authorized  to  con-  ship,   much   to   the   satisfaction  of 

elude  from  the  passage  of  Herodo-  the   people   (Polyaen.   i.  30).    This 

tus  that  all  the  sum  received  from  story   differs   materially  from  that 

the  mines  was  about   to  be  distri-  of  Herodotus,  and  we  cannot  ven- 

buted.    The  treasury  was  very  rich,  ture    either  to    blend   the   two  to- 

and  a  distribution  was  about  to  be  gether   or  to   rely  upon  Polycenua 

made  —  but  it  does  not  follow  that  separately. 

nothing  was  to  be  left  in  the  trea-  I   imagine    that    the    sum   of  33 

sury  after  the  distribution.  Accord-  talents,    or   50   talents,    necessary 

ingly,  all  calculations  of  the  total  for   the   distribution,    formed   part 

produce  of  the  mines,  based  upon  of  a  larger  sum  lying  in  the  trea- 

this    passage    of   Herodotus,     are  sury,  arising  from  the  mines.  Thes- 

uncertain.      Nor    is    it    clear    that  mistokles  persuaded  the  people  to 

there  was  any  regular  annual  dis-  employ  the  whole  sum  in  shipbuild- 

tribution,    unless  we    are   to   take  ing,  which  of  course  implied  that 

the  passage  of  Cornelius  Tsepos  as  the    distribution    was    to     be     re- 

proving   it;    but    he    talks    rather  nounced.    Whether  there  had  been 

about   the   magistrates    employing  distributions    of  a  similar  kind  in 

this  money  for  jobbing  purposes  —  former  years,  as  M.  Boeckh  affirms, 

not    about   a  regular    distribution  is  a  matter  on  which  we   have  no 

("Nam  cum   pecunia   publica   quce  evidence.    M.  Boeckh  seems  to  me 

ex     metallis     redibat,     largitione  not  to  have  kept  in  view  the  fact 

magistratuum    quotannis    periret.''  (which  he   himself  states  just  he- 

Corn.  Xep.  Themist.  c.  2).    A  story  fore)  that    there  were  two  sources 

is  told  by  Polyrcnus,   from  whom-  of  receipt  into  the  treasury—  origi- 

soever   he  copied  it—  of  a    sum  of  nal    purchase-money    paid    down, 

100  talents  in  the  treasury,  which  and   reserved    annual  rent.     It    is 

Themistokles  persuaded  the  people  from    the    former    source    that   I 

to  hand  over  to  100  rich  men,    for  imagine  the  large  sum  lying  in  the 

the  purpose  of  being  expended  as  treasury  to  have  been  derived:  the 
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the  Great  King  to  his  subject  Greeks  in  Asia,  the  JEgean, 
and  Thrace,  would  of  course  become  known  throughout 
Greece  Proper;  especially  the  vast  labour  bestowed  on  the 
canal  of  Mount  Athos,  which  would  be  the  theme  of  wond- 
ering talk  with  every  Thasian  or  Akanthian  citizen  who 
visited  the  festival  games   in   Peloponnesus.     All   these 
premonitory  evidences  were  public  enough,  without  any 
need   bf  that  elaborate    stratagem   whereby    the   exiled 
Demaratus  is  alleged  to  have  secretly  transmitted,  from 
Susa  to  Sparta,  intelligence  of  the  approaching  expedition. l 
The  formal  announcements  of  Xerxes  all  designated  Athens 
as  the  special  object  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance.2     Other 
Grecian  cities  might  thus  hope  to  escape  without   Heralds 
mischief:   so   that   the   prospect   of  the  great  from  Per- 
invasion  did  not  at  first  provoke  among  them  "eniand 
any  unanimous  dispositions  to  resist.  According-   earth  and 
ly,  when  the  first  heralds  despatched  by  Xerxes   T!**?.*  fr.om 

«7'.  *  •/  the  Ijrrecian 

trom  Sardis  in  the  autumn  01  481  B.C.,  a  little   cities— 
before  his  march  to  the  Hellespont,  addressed  j^^f  c°0fm. 
themselves  to  the  different  cities  with  demand   ply  and 
of   earth  and  water,    many  were  disposed  to   submit- 
comply.     Neither  to   Athens,   nor   to   Sparta,   were  any 
heralds   sent;  and  these   two    cities  were  thus  from  the 
beginning  identified   in  interest  and  in  the  necessity  of 
defence.     Both  of  them  sent,  in  this  trying  moment,  to 
consult  the  Delphian  oracle;  while  both  at  the  same  time 
joined  to  convene  a  Pan-hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  resistance  against 
the  expected  invader. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapters   pointed   out  the 
various  steps  whereby  the   separate  states  of  Pan-hei- 
Greece  were  gradually  brought,  even  against   lenic  con- 

,1     •  i-j'j-j  n  •          gross  con- 

their   own    natural   instincts,    into    something  %-ened 

approaching   more   nearly    to    political    union,  .iointiy 

The   present    congress,    assembled    under   the  and  Sparta 

influence  of  common  fear  from  Persia,  has  more  at  the  Isth- 

of  a  Pan-hellenic  character  than  any  political  c^Hnth.— 

event  which  has  yet  occurred  in  Grecian  history,  important 

It  extends  far  beyond  the  rsintye  of  those  Pelo-  GrecLnn 

ponnesian  states  who  constitute  the  immediate  mind. 

small  reserved  rent  probably  went         *  Horodot.  vii.  239. 
aiming    the    annual    item     of    the         z  llurodot.  vii.  8-133. 
state-budget. 
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allies  of  Sparta:  it  comprehends  Athens,  and  is  even  sum- 
moned in  part  by  her  strenuous  instigation:  moreover  it 
seeks  to  combine  every  city  of  Hellenic  race  and  language, 
however  distant,  which  can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  it  — 
even  the  Kretans,  Korkyrseans,  and  Sicilians.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  states  do  not  actually  come,  —  but  earnest 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  come.  The  dispersed 
brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family  are  entreated  to  marshal 
themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a  joint  political  purpose  *• 
—  the  defence  of  the  common  hearth  and  metropolis  of  the 
race.  This  is  a  new  fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening  scenes 
and  ideas  unlike  to  anything  which  has  gone  before  — 
enlarging  prodigiously  the  functions  and  duties  connected 
with  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to  become  too 
comprehensive  for  her  to  manage  —  and  thus  introducing 
increased  habits  of  cooperation  among  the  subordinate 
states,  as  well  as  rival  hopes  of  aggrandizement  among  the 
leaders.  The  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  marks 
such  further  advance  in  the  centralising  tendencies  of 
Greece,  and  seems  at  first  to  promise  an  onward  march 
in  the  same  direction:  but  the  promise  will  not  be  found 
realized. 

Its  first  step  was  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value. 
While  most  of  the  deputies  present  came  prepared,  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  cities,  to  swear  reciprocal  fidelity 
Effects  of  and  brotherhood,  they  also  addressed  all  their 
the  con-  efforts  to  appease  the  feuds  and  dissensions 
heaiLg1  which  reigned  among  particular  members  of 
feuds  '  their  own  meeting.  Of  these  the  most  prominent, 
different*16  as  we^  as  *ne  most  dangerous,  was  the  war  still 
Greeks—  subsisting  between  Athens  and  jEgina.  The 
between.17  latter  wasnot'  exempt,  even  now,  from  suspicions 
Athens  and  of  medising'1  (i.  e.  embracing  the  cause  of  the 
•^gma.  Persians),  which  had  been  raised  by  her  giving 
earth  and  water  ten  years  before  to  Darius.  But  her  pre- 
sent conduct  afforded  no  countenance  to  such  suspicions  : 
she  took  earnest  part  in  the  congress  as  well  as  in  the  joint 
measures  of  defence  and  willingly  consented  to  accommodate 
her  difference  with  Athens.3  In  this  work'  of  reconciling 


1  Herodot.  vii.  145.      Opovr^otvTi^  ita 

et  xtuc    Iv   TE   fivoito  TO  'EXU.-nxov,  ,  Herodot.  viii.  92. 
not  el  aUYXU'|avT£i;   TIOUTO    Trp^jaotsv 

navte;,    io<  6siv<I)v  ETtiovttov   6^0110;  *  Herodot.  vii.  145. 
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feuds,  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  the  Athenian 
Themistokles  took  a  prominent  part,  as  well  as  Cheileos 
of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. l  The  congress  proceeded  to  send 
envoys  and  solicit  cooperation  from  such  cities  as  were  yet 
either  equivocal  or  indifferent,  especially  Argos,  Korkyra, 
and  the  Kretan  and  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  despatch  spies  across  to  Sardis,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  assembled  army. 
These  spies  presently  returned,  having  been  detected, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Persian  gener- 
als, but  released  by  express  order  of  Xerxes,  mistrostnd 
•who  directed  that  the  full  strength  of  hisassem-  prevalent 
"bled  armament  should  be  shown  to  them,  in  tGbrre°eu0f|hout 
order  that  the  terror  of  the  Greeks  might  be 
thus  magnified.  The  step  was  well  calculated  for  such  a 
purpose:  but  the  discouragement  throughout  Greece  was 
already  extreme,  at  this  critical  period  when  the  storm 
was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  Even  to  intelligent  and 
well-meaning  Greeks,  much  more  to  the  careless,  the  timid, 
or  the  treacherous — Xerxes  with  his  countless  host  appear- 
ed irresistible,  and  indeed  something  more  than  human.2 
Of  course  such  an  impression  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
large  number  of  Greeks  already  his  tributaries:  and  we 
may  even  trace  the  manifestation  of  a  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  Athenians  altogether,  as  the  chief  objects  of  Persian 
vengeance  and  chief  hindrance  to  tranquil  submission. 
This  despair  of  the  very  continuance  of  Hellenic  life  and 
autonomy  breaks  forth  even  from  the  sanctuary  of  Hellenic 
religion,  the  Delphian  temple ;  when  the  Athenians,  in 
their  distress  and  uncertainty,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 
Hardly  had  their  two  envoys  performed  the  customary 
sacrifices,  and  sat  down  in  the  inner  chamber  near  the 
priestess  Aristonike,  when  she  at  once  exclaimed — "Wretchr 
ed  men,  why  sit  ye  there?  Quit  your  land  and  city,  and 
flee  afar!  Head,  body,  feet,  and  hands  are  alike  rotten: 
fire  and  sword,  in  the  train  of  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall 
overwhelm  you:  nor  only  your  city,  but  other  cities  also, 
as  well  as  many  even  of  the  temples  of  the  gods — which 
are  now  sweating  and  trembling  with  fear,  and  foreshadow, 
by  drops  of  blood  on  their  roofs,  the  hard  calamities 

1  Plutarch,     Themistokl.     c.    10.      eivou    TO-;    EJUOVTOC    erci  TT,V  'E).).<i8et, 
About  Cheileos,  Herodot.  ix.  9.  d).X'   a-;OpioiLOv,   &c. :    compare    also 

1  Herodot.  vii.  203.      ou  Y«p    Qsov      vii.  50. 
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impending.     Get  ye  away  from  the  sanctuary,  with  your 
souls  steeped  in  sorrow." l 

So  terrific  a  reply  had  rarely  escaped  from  the  lips 
Terror  con-  °^  ^e  priestess.  The  envoys  were  struck  to  the 
veyed  in  earth  by  it,  and  durst  not  carry  it  back  to 
o*fethePly  Athens.  In  their  sorrow  they  were  encouraged 
DeipMan  yet  to  hope  by  an  influential  Delphian  citizen 
to*  the  named  Timon  (we  trace  here  as  elsewhere  the 
Athenian  underhand  working  of  these  leading  Delphians 
envoys.  on  ^g  priestess),  who  advised  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  characteristic  marks  of  supplication, 
and  to  approach  the  oracle  a  second  time  in  that  imploring 
guise:  "0  lord,  we  pray  thee  (they  said),  have  compassion 
on  these  boughs  of  supplication,  and  deliver  to  us  some- 
thing more  comfortable  concerning  our  country;  else  we 
quit  not  thy  sanctuary,  but  remain  here,  until  death." 
Upon  which  the  priestess  replied — "Athene  with  all  her 
prayers  and  all  her  sagacity  cannot  propitiate  Olympian 
Zeus.2  But  this  assurance  I  will  give  you,  firm  as  adamant. 
"When  everything  else  in  the  land  of  Kekrops  shall  be 
taken,  Zeus  grants  to  Athene  that  the  wooden  wall  alone 
shall  remain  unconquered,  to  defend  you  and  your  children. 
Stand  not  to  await  the  assailing  horse  and  foot  from  the 
continent,  but  turn  your  backs  and  retire:  you  shall  yet 
live  to  fight  another  day.  0  divine  Salamis,  thou  too  shalt 
destroy  the  children  of  women,  either  at  the  seed-time  or 
at  the  harvest."3 

1  Herodot.  vii.  140.  *  Herodot.  vii.  141. 

'AU'  ITOV   e£    aSuToio,    xaxol?  8'  QU  S'^aTai  IlaXXac   At'   'OX'Ju--.ov 

eitixlSvo-K  8o[t6v.  £;iXa3a39:H 

The  general    sense  and  scope  of  Ai3joar<-/]     ^o/.).oiit     XOYOU    xal 

the  oracle  appears  to  me  clear,  in  IXTTIOI  -uxvf . 

this  case.    It  is  a  sentence  of  noth-  Compare  with'this  the  declaration 

ing    but    desolation    and   sadness;  Qf   A      no     tQ    CrcEsu8     Qf   LvJ-a 

though    Bahr    and    Schweighauser  ,.    „.. 
•with    other    commentators    try    to 

infuse    into    it    something    of   en-  »  ....TtiX^TpiTOTtwt6»XivoV«i8ol 
couragement   by  construing  Oyjxi-;, 

fortitude.    The  translation  of  Valla  MoBvov  djcopeijTGV    TtXtBew,    to  o4 

and  Schultz  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  TSX''a  T    Q'T,"-1- 

But  even  when   the  general   sense         ' 

of    an    oracle    is    plain    (which    it 

hardly    ever    is),     the     particular  *Q  fltlq    2oXofti«,     anoXsi;    8e    s'j 

phrases      are      always     wild     and  Tsxva  yjvaixil)/,    &c.— (HeroJot. 

vague.  vii.  141.) 
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This  second  answer  was  a  sensible  mitigation  of  the 
first.    IL.  left  open  some  hope  of  escape,  though  Sentenoe  of 
faint,  dark  and  unintelligible:  and  the  envoys   the  oracle 
wrote  it  down  to  carry  back  to  Athens,   not  fr^t^.1' 
concealing  probably  the  terrific  sentence  which  cure :  ef- 
had  preceded  it.     When  read  to  the  people,  f°r*s  °.f  the 

.,          P   .1  -  i     j  Athenians 

the  obscurity  of  the  meaning  provoked   many  to  inter- 
different  interpretations.     What  was  meant  by  Pret  it] 
"the  wooden  wall"?    Some  supposed  that  the   andTuccess 
acropolis  itself,  which  had  originally  been  sur-   of  ?£fmi~ 
rounded  witl  a  wooden  palisade,  was  the  refuge 
pointed  out;  but  the  greater  number,  and  among  them 
most   of    tho?e  who    were   by    profession    expositors   of 
prophecy,  maintained  that  the  wooden  wall  indicated  the 
fleet.     But  tlese  professional  expositors,  while  declaring 
that  the  god  jade  them  go  on  shipboard,  deprecated  all 
idea   of  a  naval   battle,   and    insisted  on  the  necessity   of 
abandoning  Attica  for  ever.     The  last  lines  of  the  oracle, 
wherein  it  wa:  said  that  Salamis  would  destroy  the  children 
of  women,  ajpeared  to   them   to   portend  nothing    but 
disaster  in  the  event  of  a  naval  combat. 

Such  wasthe  opinion  of  those  who  passed  for  the  best 
expositors  of  the  divine  will.  It  harmonized  completely 
with  the  desparing  temper  then  prevalent,  heightened  by 
the  terrible  sentence  pronounced  in  the  first  oracle. 
Emigration  to  some  foreign  land  presented  itself  as  the 
only  hope  of  srfety  even  for  their  persons.  The  fate  of 
Athens, — and  d"  Greece  generally,  which  would  have  been 
helpless  withoit  Athens, — now  hung  upon  a  thread,  when 
Themistokles,  he  great  originator  of  the  fleet,  interposed 
with  equal  stealfastness  of  heart  and  ingenuity,  to  ensure 
the  proper  use  of  it.  He  contended  that  if  the  god  had 
intended  to  deignate  Salamis  as  the  scene  of  a  naval 
disaster  to  the  Greeks,  that  island  would  have  been  called 
in  the  oracle  b;  some  such  epithet  as  "wretched  Salamis :" 
but  the  fact  thtt  it  was  termed  "divine  Salamis,"  indicated 
that  the  parties  destined  to  perish  there,  were  the  enemies 
of  Greece,  not  the  Greeks  themselves.  He  encouraged 
his  countrymei  therefore  to  abandon  their  city  and 
country,  and  to  trust  themselves  to  the  fleet  as  the  wooden 
wall  recommenced  by  the  god,  but  with  full  determination 
to  fight  and  caquer  on  board.  1  Great  indeed  were  the 

1  llorodot.  vii.  43.     Tau-|j    6e[xioTox).sou?     a7iGcpatvG|i£vo'J ,     'AOrjiaToi 
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consequences  which  turned  upon  this  bold  stretch  of 
exegetical  conjecture.  Unless  the  Athenians  had  been 
persuaded,  by  some  plausible  show  of  interpretation,  that 
the  sense  of  the  oracle  encouraged  instead  of  forbidding 
a  naval  combat,  they  would  in  their  existing  depression 
have  abandoned  all  thought  of  resistance. 

Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpretation, 

„  however,  nothing  less   than   the  most  un  con- 

Great  and  , ,  '  i    ,  •  n         ,    •    ,  •  iii 

genuine  querable  resolution  and  patriotism  could  have 

Pan-heiie-  enabled  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  Against  such 

triottsm  of  terrific  denunciations  from  the  Delphian  god, 

the  Athe-  an(j  persist   in  resistance  in  placJ  of  seeking 

strongly  at-  safety  by  emigration.     Herodotus  emphatically 

tested  by  impresses   this  truth  upon  his  riaders:1    nay, 

Herodotus,     ,     r  ,  c  i  •  j 

as  his  he  even  steps  out  ot  his  way  to  do  so,  pro- 

°lVudge"  claimuig  Athens  as  the  real  saviour  of  Greece. 
Writing  as  he  did  about  the  begnning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war — at  a  time  when  Alhens,  having 
attained  the  maximum  of  her  empire,  was  alike  feared, 
hated,  and  admired,  by  most  of  the  Grecan  states — he 
knows  that  the  opinion  which  he  is  givirg  will  be  un- 
popular with  his  hearers  generally,  and  he  apologizes 
for  it  as  something  wrung  from  him  agaiist  his  will  by 
the  force  of  the  evidence.2  Not  only  did  the  Athenians 

TaoTa  atpi    lYvcoaocv  aipETiimpa  Eivat  vii.  220). 

(xaXXov    7)  TO    T(iv  xprpfxoXoYcuv,    ot  The  later  wriftrs,  Justin  (ii.  12), 

oux  si'tov  vau[xayir)v  dptescjSai,   dXXa  Cornelius    Nepa    (c.  2),     and    Po- 

4xXtJt6v?a<;  X">pi)v  TTJV  'ATTIXTJV,  aXXir)v  lytenus  (i.  30),   five  an  account  of 

Tiva  otxi^siv.  the    proceeding  of   ThemistoklSs, 

There  is  every  reason   to  accept  inferior    to  Heudotus   in  vivacity 

the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  true,  as  well  as  in  acuracy. 

respecting  these   oracles  delivered  '  Herodot.    vi   139.     ouSe    ucpsccs 

to  the  Athenians,  and  the  debated  );p7]a7r)pia  yofitpq  sX96vT<x  EX  AsXtpuiv, 

interpretation  of  them.    They  must  xal  £?  8sTfjia  pa'^vTot,  STietoc  exXtTtstv 

have    been    discussed   publicly   in  TTJV  'EXXdSa,  &c, 

the  Athenian    assembly,    and   He-  For    the    abtndance    of   oracles 

rodotus  may  have  conversed    with  and  prophecies  from  many  differ- 

persons    who    had    heard   the   dis-  ent  sources,    \wich  would   be  cur- 

cussion.  Respecting  the  other  oracle  rent  at  such  a  noment  of  anxiety, 

•which  he  states  to  have  been  deli-  we  may    compre   the    analogy    of 

vered   to  the  Spartans — intimating  the  outbreak  o  the  Peloponnesian 

that    either   Sparta   must    be    con-  war,    described  by  the    contempo- 

quered    or   a  king  of  Sparta  must  rary  historian  Thucyd.  ii.  8). 

perish — we    may  reasonably  doubt  2    Herodot.    rii.     139.       'Evfioeurot 

whether  it  was  in  existence  before  aMccYxalij    e^pY0^011   YV"J(A1(1V  "7:0- 

the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herodot.  8i£as9at,    enl'Oovov    (xsv     rcpo? 
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dare  to  stay  and  fight  against  immense  odds:  they,  and 
they  alone,  threw  into  the  cause  that  energy  and  for- 
wardness whereby  it  was  enabled  to  succeed,1  as  will 
appear  farther  in  the  sequel. 

But  there  was  also  a  third  way,  not  less  deserving  of 
notice,  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  result.  As  soon 
as  the  congress  of  deputies  met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
it  became  essential  to  recognize  some  one  commanding 
city.  With  regard  to  the  land-force,  no  one  dreamt  of 
contesting  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  But  in  respect  to 
the  fleet,  her  pretensions  were  more  disputable,  since  she 
furnished  at  most  only  sixteen  ships,  and  little  or  no  nau- 
tical skill;  while  Athens  brought  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
naval  force,  with  the  best  ships  and  seamen.  Upon  these 
grounds  the  idea  was  at  first  started,  that  Athens  should 
command  at  sea  and  Sparta  on  land:  but  the  majority  of 
the  allies  manifested  a  decided  repugnance,  announcing 
that  they  would  follow  no  one  but  a  Spartan.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Athenians,  they  at  once  waived  their  pre- 
tensions, as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  unity  of  the  con- 
federate force  at  this  moment  of  peril  would  be  compro- 
mised.2 To  appreciate  this  generous  abnegation  of  a  claim  in 
itself  so  reasonable,  we  must  recollect  that  the  love  of  pre- 
eminence was  among  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  the 

TOJV    i:Xe6vcov   AvOptbziov  ofuo?  for  Sparta,    as    to    ascribe    to   her 

Si,  T^  fi.  (xoi  tpotlvsToci  eivat  aXrjtte;,  chiefly  the  honour  of  having  beat- 

O'jx     STnoyT(aio.      El    'ASvjvaToi,     xa-  en    back      the    Persians;     and    to 

TippcoSrjaavTsi;  TOV  ei:i6vTa  xlvSuvov,  maintain,    that    even    without    the 

tUXtitov   TTJV  acpsTsp-qv,   &c.  .  .  .  Nuv  aid    of  Athens,    the  Spartans    and 

6s,  'AOirjvcHoo;  av  Tit;  Xeyuw  atOTrjpa?  Peloponnesians    both    could    have 

•yoveaOat  TTJ;  'EXXaooi;,  oux  OM  djxap-  defended,  and  would  have  defend- 

Tivot  TO  otXTjQd?,  &c.  ed,    the    Isthmus    of  Corinth,    for- 

The  whole   chapter  deserves  pe-  tified    as    it  was    by  a   wall   built 

culiar  attention,  as  it  brings  before  expressly.        The       Peloponnesiau 

us    the    feelings  of  those   contem-  allies  of  that  day  forgot  that  they 

poraries    to  whom    his    history    is  were  open  to  attack  by  sea  as  well 

addressed,  and  the  mode  of  judging  as  by  land. 

with     which      they     looked     back  '  Herodot.   vii.   139.     £X5(i£vot   cj 

OH    the  Persian    war.     One    is    apt  TTJV     'EXX«8«     itepieivsi      eXsu8epr,v, 

unconsciously    to     fancy    that    an  TOUTO   TO  'EXXTjvtxov    rav   TO  Xoirov, 

ancient    historian  writes    for    men  r"3ov    [J.TJ    £ij.r;8ij£,    auToi   OUTOI    rjjsv 

in  the    abstract,    and  not    for  men  Oj  i-z-fzlty-i-zc,  xai  fteaiXsa  U.STOC  Yi 

of    given    sentiments,     prejudices,  0;o'j?  a-jtucrd!|j.evoi. 

and    v    lief.      The     persons    whom  2  Herodot.  viii.  2, 3:  compare  vii. 

Herod   tus     addressed     are      those  161. 
who    were    so    full    of  admiration 
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Hellenic  character ;  a  prolific  source  of  their  greatness  and 
excellence,  but  producing  also  no  small  amount  both  of 
their  folies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce  at  the  call 
of  public  obligation  a  claim  to  personal  honour  and  glory, 
is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a  son  of  Hellen. 

We  find  thus  the  Athenians  nerved  up  to  the  pitch 
of  resistance — prepared  to  see  their  country  wasted,  and 
Unwilling-  to  live  as  well  as  to  fight  on  shipboard,  when 
ness  or  the  necessity  should  arrive — furnishing  two- 
2r?  th^part  thirds  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  yet  prosecuting 
of  a  large  the  building  of  fresh  ships  until  the  last  moment1 
of0Grerek°s?  —sending  forth  the  ablest  and  most  forward 
to  resist  the  leader  in  the  common  cause,  while  content 
Persians.  themselves  to  serve  like  other  states  under  the 
leadership  of  Sparta.  During  the  winter  preceding  the 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis,  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian  cities 
into  united  action.  Among  the  cities  north  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus,  the  greater  number  were  either  inclined 
to  submit,  like  Thebes  and  the  greater  part  of  Boeotia, 
or  were  at  least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  independence : 
so  rare  at  this  trying  moment  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
unfortunate  Platseans  fifty-three  years  afterwards)  was 
the  exertion  of  resolute  Hellenic  patriotism  against  the 
invader.2 

Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful 
Argos  maintained  an  ambiguous  neutrality.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  steps  of  the  congress  to  send  special  envoys 
to  Argos,  setting  forth  the  common  danger  and  soliciting 
cooperation.  The  result  is  certain,  that  no  cooperation 
was  obtained — the  Argeians  did  nothing  throughout  the 
Ambiguous  struggle ;  but  as  to  their  real  position,  or  the 
neutrality  grounds  of  their  refusal,  contradictory  state- 
of  Argos.  ments  had  reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus.  They 
themselves  affirmed  that  they  were  ready  to  have  joined 
the  Hellenic  cause,  in  spite  of  dissuasion  from  the  Delphian 
oracle — exacting  only  as  conditions  that  the  Spartans 
should  conclude  a  truce  with  them  for  thirty  years,  and 

1  Herodot.  vii.  144.  more  conformable    to  history  than 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  56.     ev   xaipoT?   oT?  the  boasts  of  later  orators  respect- 
OTTCXVIOM  TJV  tciv'EXX^viov  Tivd  apsiyjv  ing  wide-spread  patriotism  in  these 
ffl  Ssplo'J  5uva[j.si  avTiTcUaaOai.  times.  See  Demosthen.  Philipp.  iii. 

This    view  of  the   case   is   much     37,  p.  120. 
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should  equally  divide  the  honours  of  headship  with  Argos. 
To  the  proposed  truce  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
objection,  nor  was  there  any  as  to  the  principle  of  dividing 
the  headship.  But  the  Spartans  added,  that  they  had  two 
kings,  while  the  Argeians  had  only  one ;  and  inasmuch  as 
neither  of  the  two  Spartan  kings  could  be  deprived  of  hia 
vote,  the  Argeian  king  could  only  be  admitted  to  a  third 
vote  conjointly  with  them.  This  proposition  appeared  to 
the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the  undivided 
headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient  right)  as  nothing 
better  than  insolent  encroachment,  and  incensed  them 
so  much  that  they  desired  the  envoys  to  quit  their  terri- 
tory before  sunset ;  preferring  even  a  tributary  existence 
under  Persia  to  a  formal  degradation  as  compared  with 
Sparta.  * 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Argeians  themselves, 
but  seemingly  not  credited  either  by  any  other 
Greeks,  or  by  Herodotus  himself.  The  prevalent  SJ5S^«. 
opinion  was,  that  the  Argeians  had  a  secret 
understanding  with  Xerxes.  It  was  even  affirm- 
ed that  they  had  been  the  parties  who  invited 
him  into  Greece,  as  a  means  both  of  protection 
to  themselves  and  of  vengeance  against  Sparta 
after  their  defeat  by  Kleomenes.  And  Herodotus  himself 
evidently  believed  that  they  medised,  though  he  is  half 
afraid  to  say  so,  and  disguises  his  opinion  in  a  cloud  of 
words  which  betray  the  angry  polemics  going  on  about  the 
matter,  even  fifty  years  afterwards.2  It  is  certain  that  in 

When  he  speaks  respecting  the 
Argeians  by  name,  he  is  by  no 
means  so  free  and  categorical : 
compare  vii.  152- -he  will  give  no 
opinion  of  his  own,  differing  from 
the  allegation  of  the  Argeians 
themselves — he  mentions  other 
stories,  incompatible  with  that 
allegation  ;  but  without  guarantee- 
ing their  accuracy-  he  delivers  a 
general  admonition  that  those  who 
think  they  have  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  others 
would  generally  find,  on  an  im- 
partial scrutiny,  that  others  have 
as  much  reason  to  complain  of 
them— "And  thus  the  conduct  of 
Argos  has  not  been  so  much  worse 


rent  in 
Greece 
about 
Argos — 
opinion  of 
Herodotus. 


1  Herodot.  vii.  147-150. 

*  The  opinion  of  Herodotus  is 
delivered  in  a  remarkable  way, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  Argeians,  and  with  evident 
reluctance.  After  enumerating  all 
the  Grecian  contingents  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  the  isthmus, 
and  the  different  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus,  ethnically  classi- 
fied, he  proceeds  to  say.:  TOO 
(!>•/  ~(b-i  ErToc  i'l  vsio-<  sei  ).oi7tai  7: 


1  1  1:  e  i 


iSes).  EoOspio?  !£ECJT 
TOU  |Aeao'JxaTr,|j.£vo 
s|Air.8i£ov  (viii.  73.)  This  assertion 
includes     the     Argeians     without 
naming  them. 
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act  the  Argeians  were  neutral,  and  one  of  their  reasons 
for  neutrality  was,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  join  any 
Pan-hellenic  levy  except  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs.  But 
probably  the  more  powerful  reason  was,  that  they  shared 
the  impression,  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout  Greece, 
as  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the  approaching  host,  and 
chose  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  the  event.  They 
kept  up  secret  negotiations  even  with  Persian  agents,  yet 
not  compromising  themselves  while  matters  were  still 
pending.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  in  their  vexation  against 
Sparta,  that  they  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
Persians  had  succeeded, — all  which  may  reasonably  be 
termed,  medising. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  borne 
Refusal  or  ou^  ^y  the  parallel  examples  of  Krete  and  Kor- 
equivoca-  kyra,  to  which  places  envoys  from  the  Isthmus 
K?eta°nsthe  proceeded  at  the  same  time.  The  Kretans  de- 
and  Kor-  dined  to  take  any  part,  on  the  ground  of  prohi- 
kyrseans.  bitory  injunctions  from  the  oracle;1  the  Kor- 
kyraeans  promised  without  performing,  and  even  without 
any  intention  to  perform.  Their  neutrality  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Greeks,  since  they  could  fit  out  a  naval  force 
of  sixty  triremes,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens.  "With 
this  important  contingent  they  engaged  to  join  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  actually  set  sail  from  Xorkyra;  but  they  took 
care  not  to  sail  round  Cape  Malea,  or  to  reach  the  scene 
of  action.  Their  fleet  remained  on  the  southern  or  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  pretence  of  being  weather- 
bound, until  the  decisive  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamis 
was  known.  Their  impression  was  that  the  Persian  monarch 

ihan  that  of  others'"— O'JTIU  8r)  oux  combat   against  Xerxes,    was  thus 

'ApYeipiot     ai<jy_ioT<x     TUEiroir,-  likely   to    incur  odium   from   both 

7  a  t.  parties  in  Greece. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo-  The  comments  of  Plutarch  on 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  history  Herodotus  in  respect  to  this  rnat- 
of  Herodotus  was  probably  com-  ter  are  of  little  value  (De  Hero- 
posed,  the  Argeians  were  in  a  pe-  doti  Malignit.  c.  28,  p.  863),  and 
culiarly  favourable  position.  They  are  indeed  unfair,  since  he  repre- 
took  part  neither  with  Athens  nor  sents  the  Argeian  version  of  the 
Lacedaemon,  each  of  whom  was  facts  as  being  universally  believed 
afraid  of  offending  them.  An  his-  (ari^Ts?  Tsasriv),  which  it  evidently 
torian  who  openly  countenanced  was  not. 
a  grave  charge  of  treason  against  '  Herodot.  vii.  169. 
them  in  the  memorable  foregone 
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would  be  victorious,  in  which  case  they  would  have  made 
a  merit  of  not  having  arrived  in  time  ;  but  they  were  also 
prepared  with  the  plausible  excuse  of  detention  from  foul 
winds,  when  the  result  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  they 
Mere  reproached  by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence. l  Such 
duplicity  is  not  very  astonishing,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
was  the  habitual  policy  of  Korkyia  to  isolate  herself  from 
Hellenic  confederacies.2 

The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  onward 
on  their  mission  to  Gelon  the  despot  of  Syracuse.   M.ggi  n 
Of  that  potentate,  regarded  by  Herodotus  as   Geion  at 
more  powerful  than  any  state  in  Greece,  I  shall   Syracuse— 

r   n      •  J  -,  ...       his  reply. 

gpeak  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter:  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  now,  that  he  rendered  no  aid  against 
Xerxes.  Nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  inclinations ;  for  the  same  year  which  brought 
the  Persian  monarch  against  Greece,  was  also  selected  by 
the  Carthaginians  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  Sicily,  which 
kept  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
island.  It  seems  even  probable  that  this  simultaneous  in- 
vasion had  been  concerted  between  the  Persians  and  Car- 
thaginians.3 

The   endeavours   of  the   deputies  of  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus  had  thus  produced  no  other  reinforce-   G     . 
ment  to  their  cause  except  some  fair  words  from   army  sent 
the  Korkyrseans.     It  was  about  the  time  when   ir±io  Tliess- 
Xerxes  was  about  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  in  the   defend  the 
beginning  of  480  B.C.,  that  the  first  actual  step   £efile,of 

r  •    P  j.   i  J.T        •      i-       L-  f    TempS 

for  resistance  was  taken,  at  the  instigation  ot   against 
the  Thessalians.     Though  the  great  Thessalian   Xerxes. 

i-         -1  r    n  A  i  1  B.C.  480. 

family  ot  the  Aleuauae  were  among  the  com- 
panions of  Xerxes,  and  the  most  forward  in  inviting  him 
into  Greece,  with  every  promise  of  ready  submission  from 
their  countrymen — yet  it  seems  that  these  promises  were 
in  reality  unwarranted.  The  Aleuadae  were  at  the  head 
only  of  a  minority,  and  perhaps  were  even  in  exile,  like  the 

1  Herodot.  vii.  168.  Korkyra    before    the  Athenian  af  •< 

1  Thucyd.  i.  32-37.     It  is  perhaps  sembly.     (Thucydid.  i.  37-42).     Thb 

singular    that    the  Corinthian    en-  conduct    of  Corinth    herself,   how- 

voys   in  Thucydides   do   not   make  ever,    on    the  same  occasion,    wa= 

any    allusion   to   the   duplicity    of  not  altogether  without  reproach, 

the  Korkyraians    in    regard    to   the  3  Herodot.   vii.    158-167.     Diodor. 

Persian    invasion,    in    the    strong  x:.  22. 
invective  which  they  deliver  against 
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Peisistratidae:1  while  most  of  the  Thessalians  were  disposed, 
to  resist  Xerxes — for  which  purpose  they  now  sent  envoys 
to  the  Isthmus,2  intimating  the  necessity  of  guarding  the 
passes  of  Olympus,  the  northernmost  entrance  of  Greece. 
They  offered  their  own  cordial  aid  in  this  defence,  adding 
that  they  should  he  under  the  necessity  of  making  their  own 
separate  submission,  if  this  demand  were  not  complied  with. 
Accordingly  a  hody  of  10,000  Grecian  heavy- armed  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eusenetus  and  the 
Athenian  Themistokles,  were  despatched  by  sea  to  Alus 
in  Achsea  Phthiotis,  where  they  disembarked  and  marched 
by  land  across  Achaea  and  Thessaly.3  Being  joined  by  the 
Thessalian  horse,  they  occupied  the  defile  of  Tempe,  through 
which  the  river  Peneius  makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  by  a  cleft 
between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa. 

The  long,  narrow,  and  winding  defile  of  Tempe  formed 
On  arri-  then,  and  forms  still,  the  single  entrance,  open 
ving,  they  throughout  winter  as  well  as  summer,  from  Lower 
u'canno't  or  maritime  Macedonia  into  Thessaly.  The 
be  success-  lofty  mountain  precipices  approach  so  closely  as 
against81*1  ^°  leave  hardly  room  enough  in  some  places  for 
him,— and  a  road :  it  fs  thus  eminently  defensible,  and  a 
few  resolute  men  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  in 
it  the  progress  of  the  most  numerous  host.4  But  the  Greeks 
soon  discovered  that  the  position  was  such  as  they  could 

1  See  Schol.  ad  Aristeid.,  Pana-  and  organisation    of  the   Macedo- 
thenaic.  p.  138.  nian  empire,  when  it  came  to  hold 

2  Herodot.  vii.   172:    compare    c.  Greece  in  a  species  of  dependence. 
130.  TheMacedonian  princes  after  Alex- 

*  Herodot.  vii.  173.  ander  the  Great,  while  they  added 

4  Herodot.   vii.   172.     TTJ?   ei^oXT)-*     to  the  natural  difficulties  of  TempS 


the     Dissertation     of    Kriegk,    in  time  of  Xerxes  these  natural  diffi- 

which  all  the  facts  about    this  in-  culties  had  never  been  approached 

teresting  defile   are    collected  and  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  were  doubt- 

cornpared(Das  ThessalischeTempe.  less  much  greater. 
Frankfurt,  1834).  The    present    road   through    the 

The    description    of    Temp6     in  pass  is  about    thirteen   feet  broad 

Livy  (xliii.  18 ;  xliv.  6)  seems  more  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  between 

accurate  than  that  of  Pliny  (H.  N-  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  broad  else- 

iv.  8).     We  may  remark   that  both  where — the  pass  is  about  five  Eng- 

the  one    and   the   other   belong  to  lish    miles  in    length  (Kriegk,    p. 

times  subsequent  to  the  formation  31-33). 
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not  hold, — first,  because  the  powerful  fleet  of  Xerxes  would 
be  able  to  land  troops  in  their  rear;  secondly,  because  there 
was  also  a  second  entrance  passable  in  summer,  from  Upper 
Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  by  the  mountain  passes  over  the 
range  of  Olympus;  an  entrance  which  traversed  the  country 
of  the  Perrheebians  and  came  into  Thessaly  near  Gonnus, 
about  the  spot  where  the  defile  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow. 
It  was  in  fact  by  this  second  pass,  evading  the  insurmount- 
able difficulties  of  Tempe,  that  the  advancing  march  of  the 
Persians  was  destined  to  be  made,  under  the  auspices  of 
Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  tributary  to  them  and  active 
in  their  service.  That  prince  sent  a  communication  of  the 
fact  to  the  Greeks  at  Tempe,  admonishing  them  that  they 
would  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  countless  host  approach- 
ing, and  urging  them  to  renounce  their  hopeless  position.1 
He  passed  for  a  friend,  and  probably  believed  himself  to 
be  acting  as  such,  in  dissuading  the  Greeks  from  unavailing 
resistance  to  Persia:  but  he  was  in  reality  a  very  dangerous 
mediator;  and  as  such  the  Spartans  had  good  reason  to 
dread  him,  in  a  second  intervention  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  hereafter.2  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Grecian 
commanders  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  entrance  into  Thessaly,  besides  Tempe,  until  their 
arrival  in  that  region.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  defend  both  entrances  at  once,  and  considering  the 
immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of  the  Persians 
at  the  frontiers  of  Hellas,  the  attempt  would  have  been 
worth  some  risk.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  however,  pro- 
duced by  the  unexpected  discovery,  justifying  or  seeming 
to  justify  the  friendly  advice  of  Alexander,  that  they 
remained  only  a  few  days  at  Tempe,  then  at  once  retired 
back  to  their  ships,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth — about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  crossing  the 
Hellespont.3 

This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences  highly 
disastrous  and  discouraging.  It  appeared  to  leave  all 
Hellas  north  of  Mount  Kithseron  and  of  the  Megarid  ter- 
ritory without  defence,  and  it  served  either  as  reason 
or  pretext  for  the  majority  of  the  Grecian  states,  north 
of  that  boundary,  to  make  their  submission  to  Xerxes, 

'  Ilcrcdot.  vii.  173.  "  Horodot.  viii.  140-143. 

*  Ilcrodot.  vii.  173,  174. 
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which  some  of  them  had  already  begun  to  do  before.1 
„  When  Xerxes  in  the  course  of  his  march 

quences  of  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  within  sight  of 
-th/Theg*  Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  heralds  whom  he  had 
saiians,and  sent  from  Sardis  brought  him  tokens  of  sub- 
Heiias  aU  m'ssi°n  fr°m  a  third  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
north  of  name — the  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  -33nianes,  Per- 
Kithseron,  rhaebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  Meliaas. 

either  sub-     -r-,1  ,1  •*,•  j    *     i  j  -r->       \  • 

mit  to  Jrhtmotid  Achaeans,  and  Boeotians.  Among  the 
Xerxes,  or  latter  is  included  Thebes,  but  not  Thespise  or 
Plataea.  The  Thessalians,  especially,  not  only 
submitted,  but  manifested  active  zeal  and  rendered  much 
service  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Aleuadse,  whose  party  now  became  predominant:  they  were 
probably  indignant  at  the  hasty  retreat  of  those  who  had 
come  to  defend  them.2 

Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  all  this  northern  fraction  might  prob- 
ably have  been  induced  to  partake  in  the  resistance  instead 
of  becoming  auxiliaries  to  the  invader.  During  the  six 
weeks  or  two  months  which  elapsed  between  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  from  Tenape  and  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  at 
Therma,  no  new  plan  of  defence  was  yet  thoroughly  organ- 
ised; for  it  was  not  until  that  arrival  became  known 
at  the  Isthmus,  that  the  Greek  army  and  fleet  made 
its  forward  movement  to  occupy  Thermopylae  and  Arte- 
misium.3 

»  Diodor   xi.  4.     l-i  nswarfi  tr,;         '  Herodot.  vii.  131,  132,  174. 
iv  TGI;  TeiXKSJi  cpv/.axf,;,  <£c.  •  Herodot.  vii.  177. 
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CHAPTER  XL, 

BATTLES  OP  THEKMOPYL^!  AND  AKTEMISIUM. 

IT   was   while   the   northerly  states  of  Greece  were  thus 
successively  falling  off  from  the  common  cause,   E 
that  the  deputies  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  took   ment  taken 
among  themselves  the  solemn  engagement,  in   by  *hl? 

,,  .    „•    ,  confederate 

the  event  ot  success,  to  intiict  upon  these  recu-  Greeks 

Bant   brethren   condign   punishment;    to   tithe  against 

them  in  property,  and  perhaps  to  consecrate  a  Greeks  as 

tenth   of  their   persons,   for  the  profit  of  the  Joined  the 

-r\    i    i  •  i        in  L-  AI.  J  Persians. 

Delphian  god.  .Exception  was  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  those  states  which  had  been  driven  to  yield  by 
irresistible  necessity.  l  Such  a  vow  seemed  at  that  moment 
little  likely  to  be  executed.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  a 
determined  feeling  binding  together  the  states  which  took 
the  pledge,  but  it  cannot  have  contributed  much  to  inti- 
midate the  rest. 

To   display   their   own   force,   was  the  only  effective 
way  of  keeping  together  doubtful  allies.     The 
pass  of  Thermopylfe  was  now  fixed  upon  as  the   ^en'tcu"^- 
most  convenient  point  of  defence,  next  to  that   fend  Ther- 
of  Tempe — leaving  out  indeed,  and  abandoning   ™£iiyi*  t^e 
to  the  enemy,    Thessalians,  Perrhsebians,  Mag-    adjoining 
netes,  Phthiotid  Acheeans,  Dolopes,   ^Enianes,   EubcU0* 
Malians,  &c.,  who  would  all  have  been  included 
if  the  latter  line  had  been  adhered  to ;  but  comprising  the 
largest   range    consistent   with    safety.     The    position  of 
Thermopylae  presented  another  advantage  which  was  not  to 
be  found  at  Tempe;  the  mainland  was  here  separated  from 
the   island   of  Eubcea    only  by  a  narrow  strait,  about  two 
English  miles  and  a  half  in  its  smallest  breadth,  between 
Mount  Knemis  and  Cape  Kenreum.     On  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Euboea,  immediately  facing  Magnesia  and  Achsea 
Phtluotis,  was  situated  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium; 
a  name  derived  from  the  temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  its 

1  Ilurodot.  vii.  132;  Diodor.  xi.  3. 
VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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most  conspicuous  feature,  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Histiaea.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Grecian  fleet  should 
"be  mustered  there,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  land- 
force,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persians  on  both 
elements  at  once.  To  fight  in  a  narrow  space l  was  sup- 
posed favourable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea  not  less  than  on 
land,  inasmuch  as  their  ships  were  both  fewer  in  number, 
and  heavier  in  sailing  than  those  in  the  Persian  service. 
From  the  position  of  Artemisium,  it  was  calculated  that 
they  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from 
advancing  into  the  narrow  strait  which  severs  Eubcea 
to  the  north  and  west  from  the  mainland,  and  which 
between  Chalkis  and  Bceotia  becomes  not  too  wide  for 
a  bridge.  It  was  at  this  latter  point  that  the  Greek 
seamen  would  have  preferred  to  place  their  defence:  but 
the  occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Euboean 
strait  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet 
from  landing  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of 
Thermopylae. 

Of  this  Euboean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed  by 
Pass  of  what  was  then  called  theMaliac  Gulf,  into  which 
Thermo-  theriver  Spercheius  poured  itself — aftera  course 

pylre   and         „  •     i      •  .1        v  e  ~\r          j. 

its  neigh-  irom  west  to  east  between  the  line  ot  Mount 
bourhood.  Othrys  to  the  north  and  Mount  (Eta  to  the  south 
— near  the  town  of  Antikyra.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
spacious  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Spercheius  was  occupied 
by  the  various  tribes  of  the  Malians,  bordering  to  the  north 
and  east  on  Achsea  Phthiotis:  the  southernmost  Malians, 
with  their  town  of  Trachis,  occupied  a  plain — in  some  places 
considerable,  in  others  very  narrow — enclosed  between 
Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea.  From  Trachis  the  range  of  (Eta 
stretched  eastward,  bordering  close  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf:  between  the  two  lay  the  memorable 
pass  of  Thermopylae.2  On  the  road  from  Trachis  to  Ther- 
mopylse,  immediately  outside  of  the  latter  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  little  streams  called  the  Phoenix  and  the  Asopus, 

1  Herodot.  viii.  15-60.  Compare  *  The  word  Pass  commonly  con- 

Isokrates,  Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  59.  veys  the  idea  of  a  path  enclosed 

I  shall  have  occasion  presently  between  mountains.  In  this  in- 
to remark  the  revolution  which  stance  it  is  employed  to  designate 
took  place  in  Athenian  feeling  on  a  narrow  passage,  having  mount- 
this  point  between  the  Persian  and  ains  on  one  side  only,  and  water 
Peloponnesian  wars.  (or  marsh  ground)  on  the  other. 
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was  placed  the  town  of  Anthela,  celebrated  for  its  temples 
of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Demeter,  as  well 
as  for  the  autumnal  assemblies  of  the  Amphiktyonic  coun- 
cil, for  whom  seats  were  provided  in  the  temple. 

Immediately  near  to  Anthela,  the  northern  slope  of 
the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  (Eta  approached  so  close 
to  the  gulf,  or  at  least  to  an  inaccessible  morass  which 
formed  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one 
single  wheel  track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed 
the  western  gate  of  Thermoplse.  At  some  little  distance, 
seemingly  about  a  mile,  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close 
conjunction  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated 
— thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylse,  not  far 
from  the  first  town  of  the  Lokrians,  called  Alpeni.  The 
space  between  these  two  gates  was  wider  and  more  open, 
but  it  was  distinguished,  and  is  still  distinguished,  by  its 
abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs,  salt  and  sulphureous. 
Some  cells  were  here  prepared  for  bathers,  which  procured 
for  the  place  the  appellation  of  Chytri  or  the  Pans:  but 
the  copious  supply  of  mineral  water  spread  its  mud,  and 
deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent  ground;  and  the 
Phokians,  some  time  before,  had  designedly  endeavoured 
BO  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly  im- 
practicable, at  the  same  time  building  a  wall  across  it  near 
to  the  western  gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep 
off  the  attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to 
extend  their  conquests  southward  and  eastward.  The  warm 
springs,  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  were  consecrated 
to  Herakles, l  whose  legendary  exploits  and  sufferings 
ennobled  all  the  surrounding  region — Mount  O^ta,  Trachis, 
CapeKenoeum,  the  Lichades  islands,  the  river  Dyras.  Some 
fragments  of  these  legends  have  been  transmitted  and 
adorned  by  the  genius  of  Sophokles,  in  his  drama  of  the 
Trachinian  Maidens. 

Such  was  the  general    scene — two    narrow  openings 
with  an  intermediate  mile  of  enlarged  road  and 
hot  springs  between  thrm — which  passed  in  an-   take  posV3 
cient  times  by  the  significant  name  of  Ther-    at  Tlier- 
mopylse,  the  Hot  Gates;    or  sometimes,  more    mopykc- 
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briefly,  Pylae — The  Gates.  At  a  point  also  near  Trachis, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles  out- 
side or  westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  road  was  hardly  less 
narrow,  but  it  might  be  turned  by  marching  to  the  west- 
ward, since  the  adjacent  mountains  were  lower,  and  present- 
ed less  difficulty  of  transit:  while  at  Thermopylae  itself, 
the  overhanging  projection  of  MountCEta  was  steep,  woody, 
and  impracticable,  leaving  access,  from  Thessaly  into  Lo- 
kris  and  the  territories  south-east  of  (Eta,  only  through  the 
straight  gate;'  save  and  except  an  unfrequented  as  well  as 

tarch,  Cum  principibus  viris  philo-  mopylae    la    not    now    near   to  the 

sopho  esse  disserendum,  c.  1.  p.  776.  sea.    The  river  Spercheius  has  ma- 

1  About  Thermopylae,   see  Hero-  terially  altered  its  course:  instead 

dot.  vii.  175,  176,  199,  200.  of    flowing    into    the    sea    in    an 

'H    8'    au   8ia    Tpiqyivo?   lu&So?   e?  easterly     direction     considerably 

•rijv  'EXXtxSoc    iati,    T-J)     UTSIVOTOITOV,  north    of   Thermopylae,    as    it    did 

•JjjjLtuXsSpov   ou  IASVTOI  xtxTa  TOUTO  f'  in  the   time    of  Herodotus,    it  has 

EJTI  to   OTEIVOTOCTOV   Tfjq   X1"?7)5   ~^  teen    diverted    southward    in    the 

aXXiqc,    <iXX'    £[ATcpoa6s   TS   6;p[Ao::u-  lower    part    of    its   course,    with 

Xsiuv  xal  oiuaOs-  xata  TS  'A>.7:7]wj?,  many  windings,  so  as  to  reach  tha 

ortsfls  eo-jTot?,  Eouaa  d(j.a£tTO<;  jio'i-/T)-  sea  much  south  of  the  pass,  while 

xai  IfX7ipoo9s   xa-ra  fl>&wtxa  7roT3(tov,  the  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,   and  As5- 

d[Aa$it6«  a).).Tj  (jLO'J-<7).  pus,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 

Compare    Pausanias,    vii.    15,    2.  tus  all  reached  the  sea  separately 

TO    CTTEVOV  TO  'HpaxXtia?   TE   fXcTa^u  between  the  mouth   of  Spercheiua 

icol   9ip[A07:uXscuv :    also    Strabo   ix.  and  Thermopylae,  now  do  not  reach 

p.  429  ;  and  Livy,  xxxvi.  12.  the  sea  at   all,    but    fall    into   tha 

Herodotus    says   about   Thermo-  Spercheius.      Moreover     the     per-* 

pylae — jTsivorspTj  yap  ECEOUVETO  soOaa  petual  flow  of  the  thermal  sprir^a 

TTJ?    el?    6f-aoaXiTjv,    i.  e.   than   the  has  tended  to    accumulate  deposit 

defile  of  Tempe.  and  to  raise  the   level    of  the  soil 

If  we  did   not  possess   the  clear  generally     throughout    the    pass, 

topographical  indications  given  by  Herodotus    seems   to    consider  the 

Herodotus,  it  would  be  almost  im-  road    between    the    two    gates    of 

possible  to  comprehend  the  memor-  Thermopyla?  as  bearing  north  and 

able    event   here     before     us  ;    for  south,  whereas  it  would  bear  more 

the  configuration  of  the  coast,  the  nearly  east  and  west.     He    knows 

course  of  the   rivers,   and   the   ge-  nothing   of  the    appellation  Calli- 

neral  local  phenomena,  have  now  dromus,  appliedby  Livy  and  Strabo 

go  entirely  changed,   that  modern  to    an    undefined    portion    of    tha 

travellers  rather   mislead  than  as-  eastern  ridge  of  (Eta. 

Bist.    In  the  interior  of  the  Maliao  Respecting  the  past  and  present 

Gulf,  three   or  four  miles   of  new  features    of  Thermopylae,    see    the 

land    have    been    formed    by     the  valuable   observations    of  Colonel 

gradual  accumulation   of  river  de-  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 

posit,  so   that  the  Gulf  itself  is  of  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  7-40;  Gell,  Itiner- 

much  less  extent,  and  the  mount-  ary  of  Greece,  p.  239;  Kruse,  Hel- 

ain  bordering   the    gate   of  Ther-  las,    vol.   iii.    ch.   x.    p.    129.     Dr. 
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circuitous  mountain  path  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
The  wall  originally  built  across  the  pass  by  the  Phokians 
was  now  half-ruined  by  age  and  neglect;  but  the  Greeks 
easily  re-established  it,  determining  to  await  in  this  narrow 
pass,  in  that  age  narrower  even  than  the  defile  of  Tempe, 
the  approach  of  the  invading  host.  The  edge  of  the  sea- 
line  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  marsh,  fit 
neither  for  walking  nor  for  sailing;  but  there  were  points 
at  which  boats  could  land,  so  that  constant  communication 
could  be  maintained  with  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  while 
Alpeni  was  immediately  in  their  rear  to  supply  provisions. 
Though  a  general  resolution  of  the  Greek  deputies 
assembled  at  the  Isthmus,  to  defend  conjointly  LeonidaB 
Thermopylae  and  the  Euboean  strait,  had  been  king  of  ' 
taken  seemingly  not  long  after  the  retreat  from  sParta, 

_  »       ,1     «6  %  °  i     j_r     •       a  TJ          L     conducts 

Tempe,   their   troops   and   their   fleet  did  not  the  force 
actually  occupy  these    positions    until   Xerxes   thither 

i  f    i  u    j     it.       mi  •       —the  com- 

was   known   to    have   reached    the    Ihermaic   bined  fleet 
Gulf.     Both  were  then  put  in  motion:  the  land   un,d.erdjfu" 
force  under  the    Spartan  king  Leonidas,    the   occupy  "the 
naval  force  under  the  Spartan  commander  Eury-    Euboean 
biades,  apparently  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  June.     Leonidas  was  the  younger  brother,  the 
successor,  arid  the  son-in-law,  of  the  former  Eurystheneid 
king  Kleomenes,  whose  only  daughter  Gorgo  he  had  mar- 
ried.   Another  brother  of  the  same  family — Dorieus,  older 
than  Leonidas — had  perished,  even  before   the   death  of 
Kleomenes,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
in  Sicily;  and  room  had  been  thus  made   for  the  unex- 
pected succession  of  the  youngest  brother.     Leonidas  now 
conducted    from   the    Isthmus    to    Thermopylae    a    select 
band  of  300  Spartans — all  being  citizens  of  mature  age, 
and  persons  who  left  at  home  sons  to  supply  their  places.* 


Clarke    observes,  "The  hot  sprin 


prings     near  being  buried  with  our  hor 


tne  morass    on  tne  rigin,    between      OE^  EO-/TE;. 

the  causeway   and    the    sea,    being          In  selecting  men  for  a  dangerous 

EO  dangerous,   that   we   were  very     service,     the    Spartans    took     by 
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Numbers  Along  with  them  were  200  hoplites  from  Tegea, 
and  com-  500  from  Mantineia,  120  from  the  Arcadian 
positym  Qrchomenus,  1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia, 
force  of  400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phlius,  and  80 
fceonidas.  from  Mykense.  There  were  also  doubtless  Hel- 
ots and  other  light  troops,  in  undefined  number,  and 
probably  a  certain  number  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  not 
Spartans.  In  their  march  through  Boeotia  they  were 
joined  by  700  hoplites  of  Thespiae,  hearty  in  the  cause, 
and  by  400  Thebans  of  more  equivocal  fidelity  under 
Leontiades.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  leading  men  of 
Thebes,  at  that  time  under  a  very  narrow  oligarchy,  de- 
cidedly medised,  or  espoused  the  Persian  interest,  as  much 
as  they  dared  before  the  Persians  were  actually  in  the 
country:  and  Leonidas,  when  he  made  the  requisition 
for  a  certain  number  of  their  troops  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Thermopylae,  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
not  refuse  compliance,  and  openly  declare  against  the 
Greek  cause.  The  Theban  chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply,  though  against  their  real  inclinations,  and  furnish- 
ed a  contingent  of  400  men,1  chosen  from  citizens  of  a 
sentiment  opposed  to  their  own.  Indeed  the  Theban  people 
and  the  Boeotians  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Thes- 
piae and  Plataea,  seem  to  have  had  little  sentiment  on 
either  side,  and  to  have  followed  passively  the  inspirations 
of  their  leaders. 

preference  those -who  already  had  fa-  Herodotus,  and  enabling  us  to  ap- 

milies:  if  such  a  man  was  slain,  preciate  the  criticisms  of  Plutarch, 

he  left  behind  him  a  son  to  dis-  on  this  particular  point  very  plaus- 

charge  his  duties  to  the  state,  ible  (De  Herodoti  Malign,  pp.  865, 

and  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  866).  The  latter  seems  to  have 

the  family  sacred  rites,  the  extinc-  copied  from  a  lost  Bceotian  author 

tion  of  which  was  considered  as  a  named  Aristophanes,  who  tried  to 

great  misfortune.  In  our  ideas,  make  out  a  more  honourable  case 

the  life  of  the  father  of  a  family  for  his  countrymen  in  respect  to 

in  mature  age  would  be  considered  their  conduct  in  the  Persian  war. 
as  of  more  value,  and  his  death  The  statement  of  Diodorus— 6rj- 

agreaterloss,thanthatofayounger  '-J'/iiov  a-o  -r^  i-ipis  |xspv?o;  cbc  TE- 

and  unmarried  man.  Tpaxosiot — is  illustrated  by  a  pro- 

1  Herodot.  vii.  205;  Thucyd.  iii.  ceeding  of  the  Korkyraean  govern- 

62 ;  Diodor.  xi.  4  ;  Plutarch,  Aris-  ment  (Thucyd.  iii.  75)  when  they 

teides,  c.  18.  enlisted  their  enemies  in  order 

The  passage  of  Thucydides  is  to  send  them  away:  also  that  of 

very  important  here,  as  confirming  the  Italian  Cumse  (Dionys.  Hal, 

to  a  great  degree  the  statement  of  vii.  5). 
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"With  these  troops  Leonidas  reached  Thermopylae* 
whence  he  sent  envoys  to  invite  the  junction  of  Phokiana 
the  Phokians  and  the  Lokrians  of  Opus.  The  and 
latter  had  been  among  those  who  had  sent  earth  Lok  lns' 
and  water  to  Xerxes,  of  which  they  are  said  to  have 
repented:  the  step  was  taken  probably  only  from  fear, 
which  at  this  particular  moment  prescribed  acquiescence 
in  the  summons  of  Leonidas,  justified  by  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity in  case  the  Persians  should  prove  ultimately  victori- 
ous:1 while  the  Phokiaus,  if  originally  disposed  to  medise, 
were  now  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  their 
bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  were  active  in  the  cause  of 
Xerxes  and  influential  in  guiding  his  movements.2  The 
Greek  envoys  added  strength  to  their  summons  by  all  the 
encouragements  in  their  power.  "The  troops  now  at  Ther- 
mopylae (they  said)  were  a  mere  advanced  body,  preceding 
the  main  strength  of  Greece,  which  was  expected  to  arrive 
every  day:  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  a  sufficient  fleet  was 
already  on  guard.  Moreover  there  was  no  cause  for  fear, 
since  the  invader  was  after  all  not  a  god,  but  a  man,  ex- 
posed to  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  came  inevitably 
on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in  pre-eminent 
condition."3  Such  arguments  prove  but  too  evidently  the 
melancholy  state  of  terror  which  then  pervaded  the  Greek 
mind.  Whether  reassured  by  them  or  not,  the  great  body 
of  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  and  1000  Phokians,  joined 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae. 

That  this  terror  was  both  genuine  and  serious,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt:  and  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  why  the  Greeks  did  not  at  once  send  their  full 
force  instead  of  a  mere  advanced  guard  V  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  another  attribute  of  the  Greek  character — it 
was  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival-games 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius,  and  the  Karneian  festival 
at  Sparta  and  most  of  the  other  Dorian  states.4  Even 

1  Diodor.  xi.  4.  6vr(t6v  ci'iSsva,  O'ios  ijssOoti,  T(}>  xaxov 

2  Herodot.  viii.  30.  e;  ip/TJ;  Yivou.5vo)  O'j  3'jvsai/()r/,  T0i3i 
1  Herodot.    vii.  203.      ).JYOM-E?   8'      £5  (XiY'3"0131  ay-stuv,  (j.sYlJTa'  6»si- 


Vfli'l.wi,    cb;    cc'j-ro'-    (J.i<  rjxots 
Spofio*.  TO)-;  aXXu)-),  ol  SE  Xoiro 


Xsiv   (I)v    x^i    tov    eitsXauvovTSj    uj^ 

EO-;7X    SvTjTOVj     i~0   T'/j?   2o;r,;    ^£3£SIV 
a-j. 

Herodot.  vii.  206.    It  was  only 


,,!*._.,.,,.  .  .  .  ,.,.1  **-.  iw^.v,,,     jji.,  .        .         .          ws  ony 

(/•i  yap  Qeov  eT-m  TOV  eziovta  e-t  TTJV     the     Dorian     states     (Lacedaemon, 
'EXXdoa,     a).).'     avdfio-ov    etvji   oi     Argos,    Sikyon,    &c.)    ^vhich  were 
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at  a  moment  when  their  whole  freedom  and  existence  were 
oiym  ian  a*  s^a^e>  ^ne  Greeks  could  not  bring  themselves 
and  to  postpone  these  venerated  solemnities:  espe- 

Karneian       cially  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  among  whom 

festivals—       ,,  .    *.  f      T    •  6.      u 

the  Creeks  this  force  oi  religious  routine  appears  to  have 
b^^th0*  ^een  the  strongest.  At  a  period  more  than  a 
selves  to  "  century  later,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  when 
postpone  the  energy  of  the  Athenians  had  materially  de- 

these.  even      v       j      °       r    -n    .c    j    ,r  J.L. 

tinder  such  clmed,  we  shall  nnd  them  too  postponing  the 
imminent  military  necessities  of  the  state  to  the  complete 
and  splendid  fulfilment  of  their  religious  festival 
obligations — starving  all  their  measures  of  foreign  policy 
in  order  that  the  Theoric  exhibitions  might  be  imposing  to 
the  people  and  satisfactory  to  the  gods.  At  present,  we 
find  little  disposition  in  the  Athenians  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice— certainly  much  less  than  in  the  Peloponnesians.  The 
latter,  remaining  at  home  to  celebrate  their  festivals  while 
an  invader  of  superhuman  might  was  at  their  gates,  re- 
mind us  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days  of  their  independ- 
ence, who  suffered  the  operations  of  the  besieging  Roman 
army  round  their  city  to  be  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion during  the  Sabbath.1  The  Spartans  and  their  con- 
federates reckoned  that  Leonidas  with  his  detachment 
would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
until  the  Olympic  and  Karneian  festivals  should  be  past, 
after  which  period  they  were  prepared  to  march  to  his 
aid  with  their  whole  military  force.2  They  engaged  to  as- 
semble in  Boeotia  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Attica 
against  attack  on  the  land-side,  while  the  great  mass  of 
the  Athenian  force  was  serving  on  shipboard. 

under    obligations     of    abstinence  months,    and    varied  more  or  less 

from  aggressive  military  operations  in  reference  to  the  solar  year.  The 

during    the    month    of    the    Kar-  Karneia  were  annual;  the  Olympia 

neian  festival:    other   states  (even  quadrennial. 

in  Peloponnesus),  Elis,  Mantineia,  '  Josephus,  Bell.  Judaic,  i.  7,  3; 

Ac.,  and  of  course  Athens,  were  not  ii.  16,  4;  ibid.  Antiqq.  Judaic,  xiv. 

under    similar   restraint    (Thucyd.  4,  2.     If  their  bodies  were  attacked 

v.  54,  75).  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Jews  defended 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  assert  that  themselves  ;    but    they    would  not 

these    two    festivals    (the   Karneia  break  through   the   religious  obli- 

and  the  Olympia)    took    place    so  gations  of  the  day  in  order  to  im- 

exactly  at  the  same  time,  that  per-  pede    any    military    operations    of 

sons    could    not    attend    both.     It  the  besiegers.  SeeEeimar.  ad  Dioa. 

•would  seem  that  the  Karneia  came  Cass.  Ixvi.   7. 

latest  of  the  two.    But  the  Grecian  2  Herodot.  vii.  206;  viii.  40. 
festivals    depended    on    the   lunar 
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At  the  time  when  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed 
that  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  was  the  Path  over 
only  means  of  possible  access  for  an  invading  Mount  (Eta 
army.    But  Leonidas,  on  reaching  the  spot,  dis-  TheTmoC-h 
covered  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  also  a  pyi»  might 
mountain  path  starting  from  the  neighbourhood  ^eonidas 
of  Trachis,  ascending  the  gorge  of  the  river  first  in- 
Asopus  and  the  hill  called  Anopsea,  then  cross-  f?  o'S^ea'ch- 
ing  the  crest  of  (Eta  and  descending  in  the  rear  ing  the  spot 
of  Thermopylae  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Al-   ^^  ^°- 
peni.     This  path — then  hardly  used,  though  its   gaged  to 
ascending  half  now  serves  as  the  regular  track  defend  lt- 
from  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia,  to  Salona  on  the  Corinth- 
ian Gulf,  the  ancient  Amphissa — was  revealed  to  him  by 
its  first  discoverers,  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  who  in 
former  days  had  conducted  the  Thessalians  over  it  to  at- 
tack Phokis,  after  the  Phokians  had  blocked  up  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.     It  was  therefore  not  unknown  to  the 
Phokians:  it  conducted  from  Trachis  into  their  country, 
and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they  would  occupy 
and  defend  it. l     But  the  Greeks  thus  found  themselves  at 
Thermopylae   under  the   same  necessity   of  providing  a 
double  line  of  defence,  for  the  mountain  path  as  well  as 
for  the  defile,  as  that  which  had  induced  their  former  army 
to  abandon  Tempe;  and  so  insufficient  did  their  numbers 
seem,  when  the  vast  host  of  Xerxes  was  at  length  under- 
stood to  be  approaching,  that  a  panic  terror  seized  them. 
The   Peloponnesian   troops    especially,  anxious   only  for 
their  own  separate  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
wished  to  retreat  thither  forthwith.     The  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  who  would 
thus  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  invader,  induced 
Leonidas   to   forbid  this  retrograde  movement:    but   he 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  envoys  to  the  various  cities, 
insisting  on  the  insufficiency  of  his  numbers,  and  request- 
ing immediate  reinforcements.2    So  painfully  were  the  con- 
sequences now  felt,  of  having  kept  back  the  main  force  un- 
til after  the  religious  festivals  in  Peloponnesus. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  confidence  stronger  at  this 
moment  in  their  naval  armament,  though  it  had  mustered 
in  far  superior  numbers  at  Artemisium  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Euboea,  under  the  Spartan  Eurybiades.  It  was 

1  Ilerodot.  vii.  212,  216,  218.  *  Herodot.  vii.  207, 
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composed  as  follows:  — 100  Athenian  triremes,  manned  in 
Numbers  part  by  the  citizens  of  Platsea,  in  spite  of  their 
aotit°ioii~  total  want  of  practice  on  shipboard,  40  Corinth- 
of  the  ian,  20  Megarian,  20  Athenian,  manned  by 

fleet  'at  Ar-  ^e  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  lent  to  them  by 
temisium.  Athens,  18  JEginetan,  12  Sikyonian,  10  Lace- 
daemonian, 8  Epidaurian,  7  Eretrian,  5  Trcezenian,  2  from 
Styrus  in  Euboea,  and  2  from  the  island  of  Keos.  There 
were  thus  in  all  271  triremes;  together  with  9  pentekonters, 
furnished  partly  by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians  of 
Opus.  Themistokles  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  con- 
tingent, and  Adeimanthus  of  the  Corinthian;  of  other 
officers  we  hear  nothing.1  Three  cruising  vessels,  an 
Athenian,  an  JEginetan,  and  a  Trcezenian,  were  pushed 
forward  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  beyond  the  island  of 
Skiathos,  to  watch  the  advancing  movements  of  the  Persian 
fleet  from  Therma. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this 
Three  tri-  memorable  contest.  Ten  of  the  best  ships  in 
rh™G  °f'  ^e  I>ersian  fleet,  sent  forward  in  the  direction 
fleet  sent *  of  Skiathos,  fell  in  with  these  three  Grecian 
forward  triremes,  who  probably  supposing  them  to  be 
their  first  the  precursors  of  the  entire  fleet  sought  safety 
encounter  fn  flight.  The  Athenian  trireme  escaped  to  the 
PersW  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  where  the  crew  abandoned 
fleet.  her^  and  repaired  by  land  to  Athens,  leaving  the 

vessels  to  the  enemy:  the  other  two  ships  were  overtaken 
and  captured  afloat — not  without  a  vigorous  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  JEginetan,  one  of  whose  hoplites,  Pythes, 
fought  with  desperate  bravery,  and  fell  coveredwithwounds. 
So  much  did  the  Persian  warriors  admire  him,  that  they 
took  infinite  pains  to  preserve  his  life,  and  treated  him 
with  the  most  signal  manifestations  both  of  kindness  and 
respect,  while  they  dealt  with  his  comrades  as  slaves. 

On  board  the  Trcezenian  vessel,  which  was  the  first  to 
be  captured,  they  found  a  soldier  named  Leon,  of  imposing 
stature:  this  man  was  immediately  taken  to  the  ship's  head 
and  slain,  as  a  presaging  omen  in  the  approaching  contest: 
perhaps  (observes  the  historian)  his  name  may  have  con- 
tributed to  determine  his  fate.2  The  ten  Persian  ships 

1  Herodot.  viii.  1,  2;  3.  Diodorus  (xi.  12)  makes  the  Athenian  number 
stronger  by  twenty  triremes. 

2  Herodot.    vii.  ISO.      "*7,a  *'    ^v  ~l  *al  T(5^  6v6j.aTOi  STiauc/tto. 
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advanced  no  farther  than  the  dangerous  rock   capture  of 
Myrmex,  between  Skiathos  and  the  mainland,   these  three 
which  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  a  Greek   P"ni™of"^e 
navigator  of  Skyros,  and  on  which  they  erected   general 
a  pillar  to  serve  as  warning  for  the  coming  fleet.   G™£ ia£ho 
Still,   so   intense   was   the  alarm   which   their   abandon 
presence,    communicated   by   firesignals1   from   ^^"^nd 
Skiathos,  and  strengthened  by  the  capture  of  retire  to 
the  three  look-out  ships,  inspired  to  the  fleet  at   Chalkis- 
Artemisium,  that  they  actually  abandoned  their  station, 
believing  that  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  hand.2 
They  sailed  up  the  Euboean  strait  to  Chalkis,  as  the  narrow- 
est and  most  defensible  passage;  leaving  scouts  on  the 
high  lands  to  watch  the  enemy's  advance. 

Probably  this   sudden  retreat  was  forced  upon  the 
generals  by  the  panic  of  their  troops,  similar  to  that  which 
King  Leonidas,  more  powerful  than  Eurybiades   imjninent 
and  Themistokles,  had  found  means  to  arrest  at  danger  of 
Thermopylae.     It  ruined  for  the  time  the  whole   ^hemo6^ 
scheme  of  defence,  by  laying  open  the  rear  of  defence— 
the  army  at  Thermopylae  to  the  operations  of  JSJe8eueaeby 
the  Persian  fleet.     But  that  which  the  Greeks   a  terrific 
did  not  do  for  themselves  was  more  than  com-   storm- 
pensated  by  the  beneficent  intervention  of  their  gods,  who 
opposed  to  the  invader  the  more  terrible  arms  of  storm 
and  hurricane.     He  was  allowed  to  bring  his  overwhelming 
host,  land  force  as  well  as  naval,  to  the  brink  of  Thermo- 
pylae and  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  without  hindrance  or 
damage;  but  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  gods 
appeared  determined  to  humble  him,   and   especially  to 
strike  a  series  of  blows  at  his  fleet  which  should  reduce  it 
to  a  number  not  beyond  what  the  Greeks  could  contend 
with.3     Amidst  the  general  terror  which  pervaded  Greece, 


Respecting     the    influence    of   a  2  Hcrodot.  vii.  181,  182,  183. 

name  and   its  etymology,    in   this  *  Hcrodot,.  vii.  184.     (J.s-/pt  fiiv  87) 

case    unhappy    for    the    possessor,  TO'JT'J'J  TOO  y_iuporJ  xocl  TUJV  0Ep;jL07;o- 

compare  Ilerodot.  ix.  91 ;  and  Tacit.  XSOJM,  orotOVj?  T£  xaxuiv  er)v  6  OTpaTO?, 

Hist.  iv.  53.  xat  -Xr/Jo?  Ir,v  TTjvixsuTa    ITI  Toaov, 

1  For    the    employment     of    fire-  &c.— viii.    13.      E-oise-ro   63    r.av  uito 

signals,    compare  Livy,    xxviii.  5;  too  OEIU,  oxu>?  av  stjioooOstr)  T<J>'EX- 

and  the  opening    of  the  Agamem-  ).r,-<ixo.>    TO    FUpjtxov,    |Ar,8i    noXXuj 

n6n  of-iEschylus  and  the  same  piny,  r.~l.^ri  sfirj.     Compare   viii.  109;    and 

V.  270,  300;  also  Thucyd.,  iii.  22-80.  Diodor.  xi.  13. 
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the  Delphians  were  the  first  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  by  announcing  that  divine  succour  was  at 
hand.  1  On  entreating  advice  from  their  own  oracle,  they 
were  directed  to  pray  to  the  Winds,  who  would  render 
powerful  aid  to  Greece.  Moreover  the  Athenian  seamen, 
in  their  retreat  at  Chalkis,  recollecting  that  Boreas  was 
the  husband  of  the  Attic  princess  or  heroine  Oreithyia, 
daughter  of  their  ancient  king  Erechtheus,  addressed 
fervent  prayers  to  their  son-in-law  for  his  help  in  need. 
Never  was  help  more  effective,  or  more  opportune,  than 
the  destructive  storm,  presently  to  be  recounted,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  for  which  grateful  thanks  and  annual 
solemnities  were  still  rendered  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, at  Athens  as  well  as  at  Delphi.2 

Xerxes  had  halted  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  several 
days,  employing  a  large  portion  of  his  numerous 

Movements          J    '   .      J •     .•;.    °    n         °,i  n  -11 

of  Xerxes  army  in  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  clearing 
£°m  the  roads,  on  the  pass  over  Olympus  from  Upper 

Therma.  -,r         ,       •       •    ,       -A        i      i  •  1-1 

-Macedonia  into  Jrerrhsebia,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  his  Macedonian  allies  as  preferable  to  the  defile 
ofTempe.3  Not  intending  to  march  through  the  latter, 
he  is  said  to  have  gone  by  sea  to  view  it;  and  remarks  are 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  facility  of  blocking  it  up  so  as  to 
convert  all  Thessaly  into  one  vast  lake.4  His  march  from 

1  Herodot.    vii.    178.      AEAOOI    8s  passed  was  that  by  Petra,  Pythium, 
8s:7.[jLivot   TO    (jn>Ty,iov,    i:ptuTa    (JLEV,  and  Oloosson — "saltum  ad  Petram" 
'EXX^viov     Tolai     J3i>j).o|i.£voiai    eivai  — "Perrhoebise   saltum"   (Livy,    xlv. 
4X;'j9spoi<n  e;r,YYsl'-av  T<*  xpr/a^v-a  21  i   xliv-  27)-     Petra  was   near  the 
a&ToTor  xai  atpi  oji-jib?  xocrappiuSsouai  point  where  the  road  passed  from 
TOV    pdtp^spov    e€ayY*t^avTSC)    y_ipiv  Pieria,    or   Lower  Macedonia   (see 
o8iv7TOv  xcnTsBsv-o.  I>ivy -,  xxxix.  26). 

2  Herodot.  vii.  189.  The  language  Compare  respecting  this  pass,  and 
of  the  historian  in  this  chapter  is  the  general  features  of  the  neigh- 
remarkable :  his  incredulous  reason  bouring   country,    Colonel   Leake, 
rather  gets  the  better  of  religious  Travels    in  Northern   Greece,    vol. 
acquiescence.  iii.  ch.  xviii  p.  337-343,  and  ch.  xxx. 

Clemens  Aloxandrinus,   reciting  p.  430;    also  Bou6,  La  Turquie  en 

this   incident    together  with  some  Kurope,  vol.  i.  p.  198-202. 

other  miracles  of  JEakus,  Aristscus,  The  Thracian  king  Sitalkes,  like 

Empedokles,  &c. ,  reproves  his  Pa-  Xerxes  on  this   occasion,    was  ob- 

gan  opponents  for  their  inconsist-  liged   to    cause    the    forests    to   be 

ency,    while    believing     these,    in  cut,  to  make  a  road  for  his  army, 

rejecting  ,the    Miracles    of   Moses  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pelopon- 

and  the  prophets  (Stromat.  vi.  pp.  nesiaii  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  98). 

629,  630).  «  Herodot.    vii.    ISO,    131.      That 

'  The   pass   over   which  Xerxes  Xerxes',  struck    by   the    view    of 
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Therma   through  Macedonia,   Perrhaebia,   Thessaly,  and 
Achaea  Phthiotis,  into  the  territory  of  the  Kalians  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  occupied  eleven  or  twelve 
days:1   the  people  through  whose  towns  he  passed  had 
already    made    their    submission,    and    the    Thessalians 
especially   were   zealous   in   seconding  his    efforts.     His 
numerous  host  was  still  farther  swelled  by  the  presence 
of  these  newly-submitted  people,  and  by  the  Macedonian 
troops  under  Alexander;  so  that  the  river  Onochonus  in 
Thessaly,  and   even   the  Apidanus   in  Achaea  Phthiotis, 
would  hardly  suffice  to  supply   it,  but  were   drunk   up, 
according  to  the  information  given  to  Herodotus.  At  Alus 
in  Achaea,  he  condescended  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  legend 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Zeus  Laphysteus  and  the 
sacred   grove  of  the  Athamantid  family.     He  respected 
and  protected  these  sacred  places:  an  incident   He  arrives 
which  shows  that  the  sacrilege  and  destruction   with  his 
of  temples    imputed   to    him   by  the  Greeks,  Maifan.nter- 
though  true  in  regard  to  Athens,  Abae,  Miletus,  ntory, 
&c.,   was  by   no  means  universally   exhibited,   thTpass 
and  is  even  found  qualified  by  occasional  in-   of  Ther- 
stances  of  great  respect  for  Grecian  religious   mopylffi- 
feeling.2    Along  the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf  he  at  length 
came   into   the  Trachinian    territory    near  Thermopylae, 
where  he  encamped,  seemingly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 

Olympus  and  Ossa,  went  to  see  among  the  historical  anecdotes 
the  narrow  defile  between  thorn,  communicated  to  Herodotus. 
is  probable  enough;  hut  the  re-  '  The  Persian  fleet  did  not  leave 
marks  put  into  his  mouth  are  prob-  Therma  until  eleven  days  after 
ably  the  fancy  of  some  ingenious  Xerxes  and  his  land  force  (Hero- 
contemporary  Greeks,  suggested  by  dot.  vii.  183):  it  arrived  in  one  day 
the  juxtaposition  of  such  a  lands-  on  the  SOpias  Akte  or  south-eastern 
Cape  and  such  a  monarch.  To  sup-  coast  of  Magnesia  (ibid.),  was  then 
pose  this  narrow  defile  walled  up,  assailed  and  distressed  for  three 
was  easy  for  the  imagination  of  days  by  the  hurricane  (vii.  191),  and 
any  spectator:  to  suppose  that  he  proceeded  immediately  afterwards 
could  order  it  to  be  done,  was  in  to  Aphetee  (vii.  193).  When  it  ar- 
character  with  a  monarch  who  dis-  rived  at  the  latter  places,  Xerxes 
posed  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  himself  had  been  three  days  in  the 
manual  labour,  and  who  had  just  Malian  territory  (vii.  196). 
finished  the  cutting  ofAthos.  Such  2  This  point  is  set  forth  by  H off- 
dramatic  fitness  was  quite  suf-  meister,  Sittlich-religiose  Lebeus- 
ficient  to  convert  that  which  might  aiisicht  des  Herodotus.  Essen, 
have  been  said  into  that  which  was  1832,  sect.  19,  p.  93. 
said,  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place 
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fleet,  so  as  to  combine  his  farther  movements  in  advance,  1 
now  that  the  enemy  were  immediately  in  his  front. 

But  his  fleet  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  point  of 
Advance  communication  with  the  same  ease  as  he  had 
of  the  arrived  before  Thermopylae.  After  having  as- 

fleet—  It  is  certained  by  the  ten  ships  already  mentioned 
overtaken  (which  captured  the  three  Grecian  guardships) 
steuctive  ^a^  the  channel  between  Skiathos  and  the 
etorm  and  mainland  was  safe,  the  Persian  admiral  Maga- 

onTheane  bates  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  fr°m  Therma, 
coast  of  or  from  Pydna2,  his  station  in  the  Thermaic 
Magnesia.  Q.^  eleven  days  after  the  monarch  had  begun 
his  land-march;  and  reached  in  one  long  day's  sail  the 
eastern  coast  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  its  southernmost 
promontory.  The  greater  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  formed 
by  the  declivities  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  is  thoroughly  rocky 
and  inhospitable;  but  south  of  the  town  called  Kasthansea 
there  was  a  short  extent  of  open  beach  where  the  fleet 
rested  for  the  night  before  coming  to  the  line  of  coast 
called  the  Sepias  Akte.3  The  first  line  of  ships  were 
moored  to  the  land,  but  the  larger  number  of  this  immense 
fleet  swung  at  anchor  in  a  depth  of  eight  lines.  In  this 
condition  they  were  overtaken  the  next  morning  by  a 
sudden  and  desperate  hurricane — a  wind  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  Hellespontias,  which  blew  right 
upon  the  shore.  The  most  active  among  the  mariners 
found  means  to  forestall  the  danger  by  beaching  and  haul- 
ing their  vessels  ashore ;  but  a  large  number,  unable  to 
take  such  a  precaution,  were  carried  before  the  wind  and 
dashed  to  pieces  near  Meliboea,  Kasthansea,  and  other 
points  of  this  unfriendly  region.  Four  hundred  ships  of 
war,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  together  with  a 
countless  heap  of  transports  and  provision  craft,  were 
destroyed:  and  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  property  was 
immense.  For  three  entire  days  did  the  terrors  of  the 
storm  last,  during  which  time  the  crews  ashore,  left  almost 

'  Herodot.  vii.  19G,  197,  201.  Herodotus,  who  mentions  it  as  a 

-  Diodor.  xi.  12.  line  of  some  extent  (3-7.32  rt  OXTTJ 

3  Diodorus  (xi.  12),  Plutarch  rt  ST^IO?,  vii.  191),  and  notices  se- 

(Themistokles,     8)      and    Mannert  parately  TTJV   axpr,v   TTJ;  MoYvT)oil)«| 

(Geogr.   der   Gr.    und  Komer,    vol.  vii.  193. 

vii.  p.  5n6),    seem   to    treat   Sepias  The     geography     of    Apollonius 

as  a  capf, the  south-eastern  corner  Ehodius  (i.  600 — 580)  eeems  sadly 

Magn  sia:  this  is  different  from  inaccurate. 
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without  defence,  and  apprehensive  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  might  assail  or  plunder  them,  were  forced  to 
break  up  the  ships  driven  ashore  in  order  to 
make  a  palisade  out  of  the  timbers.  1  Though  l™™™*6^. 
the  Magian  priests  who  accompanied  the  arma-  flicted  upon 
ment  were  fervent  in  prayer  and  sacrifice — not  storm.*116 
merely  to  the  Winds  but  also  to  Thetis  and  the 
Nereids,  the  tutelary  divinities  of  Sepias  Akte — they  could 
obtain  no  mitigation  until  the  fourth  day:2  thus  long  did 
the  prayers  of  Delphi  and  Athens,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  gods  against  superhuman  arrogance,  protract  the 
terrible  visitation.  At  length  on  the  fourth  day  calm 
weather  returned,  when  all  those  ships  which  were  in 
condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed  along  the 
land,  round  the  southern  promontory  of  Magnesia  to 
Aphetse  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse.  Little 
indeed  had  Xerxes  gained  by  the  laborious  cutting 
through  Mount  Athos,  in  hopes  to  escape  the  unseen 
atmospheric  enemies  which  howl  around  that  formidable 
promontory:  the  work  of  destruction  to  his  fleet  was 
only  transferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  intervening 
Thracian  sea. 

Had   the    Persian   fleet     reached    Aphetae    without 
misfortune,  they  would  have  found  the  Eubcean  Encourage- 
strait  evacuated  by  the  Greek    fleet    and    un-   ment  occa- 
defended,  so  that  they  would  have  come  imme-  th^Greek 
diately  into  communication  with  the  land-army,   fleet— they 
and  would  have  acted  upon  the  rear   of  Leo-   c^alkis10"1 
nidas  and  his  division.  But  the  storm  complete-   to  Arte- 
ly     altered     this     prospect,    and   revived    the   misium- 
spirits  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Chalkis.     It  was  communi- 
cated   to    them    by    their    scouts    on    the    high  lands  of 
Euboea,  who  even  sent  them  word  that  the  entire    Per- 
sian fleet  was  destroyed:  upon    which,    having    returned 
thanks  and  offered    libations    to    Poseidon    the    Saviour, 
the  Greeks  returned  back  as  speedily   as    they  could  to 

1  Herodot.  vii.  189-191. 

1  Herodot.  vii.  191.  On  this  occa- 
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Artemisium.  To  their  surprise,  however,  they  saw  the 
Persian  fleet,  though  reduced  in  number,  still  exhibiting 
a  formidable  total  and  appearance  at  the  opposite  station 
of  Aphetse.  The  last  fifteen  ships  of  that  fleet  having 
been  so  greatly  crippled  by  the  storm  as  to  linger  behind 
the  rest,  mistook  the  Greek  ships  for  their  own  comrades, 
fell  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  were  all  captured.  San- 
dokes,  sub-satrap  of  the  ^Eolic  Kyme — Aridolis,  despot  of 
Alabanda  in  Karia — and  Penthylus,  despot  of  Paphos  in 
Cyprus — the  leaders  of  this  squadron,  were  sent  prisoners 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  after  having  been  questioned 
respecting  the  enemy:  the  latter  of  these  three  had  brought 
to  Xerxes  a  contingent  of  twelve  ships,  out  of  which  eleven 
had  foundered  in  the  storm,  while  the  last  was  now 
taken  with  himself  aboard. 1 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  encamped  within  sight  of  Ther- 
Deiay  of  mopylae,  suffered  four  days  to  pass  without 
Xerxes  making  any  attack.  A  probable  reason  may 
land  force  ^e  f°un(i  ***  the  extreme  peril  of  his  fleet, 
near  reported  to  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the 

Trachis.  storm:  but  Herodotus  assigns  a  different  cause. 
Xerxes  could  not  believe  (according  to  him)  that  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  few  as  they  were  in  number,  had 
any  serious  intention  to  resist.  He  had  heard  in  his  march 
that  a  handful  of  Spartans  and  other  Greeks,  under  a 
Herakleid  leader,  had  taken  post  there,  but  he  treated  the 
news  with  scorn:  and  when  a  horseman — whom  he  sent 
to  reconnoitre  them,  and  who  approached  near  enough  to 
survey  their  position,  without  exciting  any  attention 
among  them  by  his  presence — brought  back  to  him  a  des- 
cription of  the  pass,  the  wall  of  defence,  and  the  apparent 
number  of  the  division,  he  was  yet  more  astonished  and 
puzzled.  It  happened  too,  that  at  the  moment  when  this 
horseman  rode  up,  the  Spartans  were  in  the  advanced 
guard,  outside  of  the  wall:  some  were  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  others  in  combing  their  long  hair,  and 
none  of  them  heeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  spy.  Xer- 
xes next  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  to  ask 
what  he  was  to  think  of  such  madness:  upon  which  the 
latter  reminded  him  of  their  former  conversation  at Doris- 
kus,  again  assuring  him  that  the  Spartans  in  the  pass 

i  Herodot.  vii.  194. 
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would  resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  the  smallness   Im-  . 

„   .,     .  jji-j.ij.-i  J.T     •       pressionsof 

of  their  number,  and  adding,  that  it  was  their   Xerxes 
custom,  in  moments  of  special  danger,  to  comb   about  the 

.1     •      i     •          -ii  v  T  -j.        J?J.T_-       defenders 

their  hair  with  peculiar  care.     In  spite  ot  this   at  Ther- 
assurance  from  Demaratus,  and  of  the  pass  not   mopyiae— 
only  occupied,  but  in  itself  so  narrow  and  im-   tion  with 
practicable,  before  his  eyes — Xerxes  still  per-   Demaratus, 
sisted  in  believing  that  the  Greeks  did  not  intend  wiii^ot 
to  resist,  and  that  they  would  disperse  of  their  believe. 
own  accord.     He  delayed  the  attack  for  four  days :  on  the 
fifth  he  became  wroth  at  the  impudence  and  recklessness 
of  the  petty  garrison  before  him,  and  sent  against  them 
the  Median  and  Kissian  divisions,  with  orders   to  seize 
them  and  bring  them  as  prisoners  into  his  presence.1 

Though  we  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  historical  reality. 
We  rather  find  laid  out  before  us  a  picture  of  human  self- 
conceit  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  ripe  for  the  stroke 
of  the  jealous  gods,  and  destined,  like  the  interview 
between  Croesus  and  Solon,  to  point  and  enforce  that 
moral  which  was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian; 
whose  religious  and  poetical  imagination,  even  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  surrounds  the  naked  facts  of  history 
with  accompaniments  of  speech  and  motive  which  neither 
Homer  nor  -^Eschylus  would  have  deemed  unsuitable 
The  whole  proceedings  of  Xerxes,  and  the  immensity  of 
host  which  he  summoned,  show  that  he  calculated  on  an 
energetic  resistance;  and  though  the  numbers  Doubts 
of  Leonidas,  compared  with  the  Persians,  were  about  the 
insignificant,  they  could  hardly  have  looked  ^crlbed  by 
insignificant  in  the  position  which  they  then  Herodotus 
occupied — an  entrance  little  wider  than  a  single  to  Xerxes- 
carriage-road,  with  a  cross  wall,  a  prolonged  space  some- 
what widened,  and  then  another  equally  narrow  exit, 
behind  it.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorus2  that  the 
Lokrians,  when  they  first  sent  earth  and  water  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  engaged  at  the  same  time  to  seize  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  on  his  behalf,  and  were  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Leonidas;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  Thessalians,  now  the  chief  guides 

1  Herodot.    vii.   20*,   210.     TSjj-Zii      ayEtv  ic  5'iiv  Tr,v  SCOUTOO. 
e;  CCJTOU?  Mr^r/j?  xcu  Kioatoys;  O'j|j.u>-          2  Diodor.  xi.  4. 
Uilc,   i-;7u).a|ju-;ci;  a'-f^a;;  ^u>Ypr,:javTO(c; 
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of  Xerxes, l  together  with.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  would 
try  the  same  means  of  frightening  away  the  garrison  of 
Thermopylse,  as  had  already  been  so  successful  in  causing 
the  evacuation  of  Tempe.  An  interval  of  two  or  three 
days  might  be  well  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
to  such  intrigues  a  fair  chance  of  success:  the  fleet  mean- 
while would  be  arrived  at  Aphetse  after  the  dangers  of 
the  storm.  We  may  thus  venture  to  read  the  conduct  of 
Xerxes  in  a  manner  somewhat  less  childish  than  it  is 
depicted  by  Herodotus. 

The  Medes,  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  attack, 
.    animated  as  well  by  the  recollection  of  their 

First  attack  •       .     A     •    j.-  I-LII-  e 

upon  Ther-  ancient  Asiatic  supremacy  as  by  the  desire  ot 
niopyiso  —  avenging  the  defeat  of  Marathon.2  manifested 

madebythe  ,    ,  m,  '.,. 

Median  great  personal  bravery.  The  position  was  one 
troops— re-  in  which  bows  and  arrows  were  of  little  avail: 
a  close  combat  hand  to  hand  was  indispensable, 
and  in  this  the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  of  organization  as 
well  as  armour.  Short  spears,  light  wicker  shields,  and 
tunics,  in  the  assailants,  were  an  imperfect  match  for  the 
long  spears,  heavy  and  spreading  shields,  steady  ranks,3 
and  practised  fighting  of  the  defenders.  Yet  the  bravest 
men  of  the  Persian  army  pressed  on  from  behind,  and 
having  nothing  but  numbers  in  their  favour,  maintained 
long  this  unequal  combat,  with  great  slaughter  to  them- 
selves, and  little  loss  to  the  Greeks.  Though  constantly 
repulsed,  the  attack  was  as  constantly  renewed,  for  two 
successive  days :  the  Greek  troops  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  relieve  each  other  when  fatigued,  since  the  space  was 
BO  narrow  that  few  could  contend  at  once;  and  even  the 
Repeated  Immortals,  or  ten  thousand  choice  Persian 
attacks,  by  guards,  and  the  other  choice  troops  of  the  army, 
troopsSin  when  sent  to  the  attack  on  the  second  day,  were 
the  Persian  driven  back  with  the  same  disgrace  and  the  same 
army,  ail  slaughter  as  the  rest.  Xerxes  surveyed  this 

repulsed  &  J 

with  humiliating  repulse  from  a  lofty  throne  expressly 

slaughter,  provided  for  him:  "thrice  (says  the  historian, 
with  Homeric  vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne,  in 
agony  for  his  army."4 

1  Herodot.  vii.  174;  viii.  29-32,  Pers.  244. 

1  Diodor.  xi.  0.  *  Herodot.   vii.   212.     'Ev   TM-irjai 

•Herodot.    vii.  211 ;    ix.    02,    G3 ;  Tfjat   TtpoaoSotoi    TTJC   f-iiyj^    XeysToii 

Diodor.    xi.    7  :  compare    JEscliyl.  pouiXsa,    Or^yjisvov,  -pU'dvaSctsiv 
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At  the  end  of  two  days'  fighting  no  impression  had 
been  made.    The  pass  appeared  impracticable,  and  the  de- 
fence not  less  triumphant  than  courageous —   Embarrass- 
when  a  Malian  named  Ephialtes   revealed   to   ment  of 
Xerxes  the  existence  of  the  unfrequented  moun-   ia Sieved6 
tain-path.     This  at  least  was  the  man  singled  from  it  by 
out  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece  as  the  be-   the^pafh,0 
trayer  of  the  fatal  secret.     After  the  final  re-   over  the 
pulse  of  the  Persians,  he  fled  his  country  for  a   »°unlain- 
time,  and  a  reward  was  proclaimed  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly  for  his  head;  having  returned  to  his  country  too 
soon,  he  was  slain  by  a  private  enemy,  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians honoured  as  a  patriot.  *     There  were  however 
other  Greeks  who  were  also  affirmed  to  have  earned  the 
favour  of  Xerxes  by  the  same  valuable  information;  and 
very  probably  there  may  have  been  more  than  one  in- 
formant— indeed  the  Thessalians,  at  that  time  his  guides, 
can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  it.     So  little  had  the 
path  been  thought  of,  however,  that  no  one  in  the  Persian 
army  knew  it  to  be  already  occupied  by  the  Phokians.    At 
nightfall  Hydarnes  with  a  detachment  of  Persians  pro- 
ceeded along  the  gorge  of  the  river  Asopus,  ascended  the 
path  of  Anopaea,  through  the  woody  region  between  the 
mountains  occupied  by  the  (Etoeans  and  those  possessed  by 
the  Trachinians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak  near  the 
summit,  within  sight  of  the  Phokian  guard  of  1000  men. 
In  the  stillness  of  day-break,  the  noise  of  his   ^  Persian 
army  trampling  through  the  wood2  aroused  the    detachment 
defenders;    but  the  surprise  was  mutual,  and    "sirnia    y~ 
Hydarnes  in  alarm  asked  his  guides  whether   march 
these  men  also  were  Lacedaemonians.     Having   ^funtafn- 
ascertained  the  negative,  he  began  the  attack,   path, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Phokians  with  a  shower   a'vay'the 
of  arrows,  so  as  to  force  them  to  abandon  the    Phokian 
path  and   seek  their  own  safety  on  a   higher    s 
point  of  the  mountain.    Anxious  only  for  their  own  safety, 

ex  TOJ  'Jpovo'j,  oeijoc-jT-x  ~cpi  TT,  crTpv-  closed  to  Xerxes  the  mountain  path 

t'.Tj.      Sec    Homer,    Iliad,    xx.    02;  (Persica,  c.  24). 

.tEschyl.  Pcrs.  472.  2  Ilerodot.    vii.    217,    218.     f(«>;    TS 

'  Herodot.  vii.  213,  214;    Diodor.  2-^  Sii-j^ivs— r,-i  (Jtiv  fir,  vKjvSfjLir), '^(poo 
si.  S. 

Ktesias    states    that  it   was   two 
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they  became  unmindful  of  the  inestimable  opening  which 
they  were  placed  to  guard.  Had  the  full  numerical  strength 
of  the  Greeks  been  at  Thermopylae,  instead  of  staying  be- 
hind for  the  festivals,  they  might  have  planted  such  a  force 
on  the  mountain-path  as  would  have  rendered  it  not  less 
impregnable  than  the  pass  beneath. 

Hydarnes,  not  troubling  himself  to  pursue  the  Pho- 
kians,  followed  the  descending  portion  of  the  mountain- 
path,  shorter  than  the   ascending,   and    arrived    in    the 
rear  of  Thermopylae  not  long  after  midday,  t 

They  arrive    T»    A     i.   *  iij  IJ.JT-       i 

in  the  rear  -out  beiore  he  had  yet  completed  his  des- 
of  Leo-  cent;  the  fatal  truth  had  already  been  made 
known  to  Leonidas,  that  the  enemy  were 
closing  in  upon  him  behind.  Scouts  on  the  hills,  and  de- 
serters from  the  Persian  camp,  especially  a  Kymaean2 
named  Tyrastiadas,  had  both  come  in  with  the  news.  And 
even  if  such  informants  had  been  wanting,  the  prophet 
Megistias,  descended  from  the  legendary  seer  Melampus, 
read  the  approach  of  death  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
morning  sacrifices.  It  was  evident  that  Thermopylae  could 
be  no  longer  defended.  There  was  however  ample  time 
for  the  defenders  to  retire,  and  the  detachment  of  Leonidas 
Debate  were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
among  the  greater  number  of  them  were  inclined  to  abandon 
d?f2,"ders  a  position  now  become  untenable,  and  to  reserve 

of  Ther-  ,,^  ,  „          ,  .  1-1,1 

mopyiEE  themselves  for  future  occasions  on  which  they 
when  it  might  effectively  contribute  to  repel  the  in- 

becarue  ,T  .J.     .      ,        ,       ,  ,     ,    , ,  r.  •. 

known  vader.  JNor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  such  was 
that  the  tjie  natural  impulse,  both  of  brave  soldiers  and 
were  ap-  of  prudent  officers,  under  the  circumstances, 
preaching  j}ut  to  Leonidas  the  idea  of  retreat  was  in- 
tolerable. His  own  personal  honour,  together 
with  that  of  his  Spartan  companions  and  of  Sparta  herself,3 
forbade  him  to  think  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  the  pass 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  defend.  The  laws  of  his  coun- 
try required  him  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  post  assigned  to 

saved    the    Phokians    from    being  curacy    and  veracity  of   the  histo- 

Burprised,     is    very    characteristic  rian."  (Travels  in  Xorthern  Greece, 

of    the    climate    of  Greece    in   the  vol.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  55.) 

season    when    the  occurrence  took  '  Horodot.  vii.  216,  217. 

place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  2  Diodor.  xi.  9. 

circumstances      occurring     in     the  3  Hcrodot.  vii.  219.     ivOauTO  sfiou- 

history    of    tiie    Persian    invasion,  XS-JOVTO    oi  "EXXrfve?,    xxt    c'fituv  £•* 

is  an  interesting    proof  of  the  ac-  ayi'snto  ai  Y''^^1- 
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him,  whatever  might  be  the  superiority  of  number  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy:1  moreover  we  are  told  that  the  Del- 
phian oracle  had  declared  that  either  Sparta  itself,  or  a 
king  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the  Persian  arms.  Had 
he  retired  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  that  voice  Kesoiution 
of  reproach  which,  in  Greece  especially,  always  °*^onida8 
burst  upon  the  general  who  failed;  while  his  and8  die  in 
voluntary  devotion  and  death  would  not  only  the  Pass- 
silence  every  whisper  of  calumny,  but  exalt  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  and  set  an 
example  of  chivalrous  patriotism  at  the  moment  when  the 
Greek  world  most  needed  the  lesson. 

The   three   hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas  were 
found  fully  equal  to  this  act  of  generous  and  de-   The  three 
voted   self-sacrifice.      Perhaps  he  would   have   hundred 
wished   to   inspire  the  same  sentiment  to  the   toother' 
whole   detachment:  but  when  he  found   them   with  the 
indisposed,  he  at  once  ordered  them  to  retire,   ^^aJnwit'h 
thus  avoiding  all  unseemly  reluctance  and  dissen-   Leonidas: 
fiion.2     The  same  order  was  also  given  to  the   ^tnT* 
prophet  ]\Iegistias,  .who  however  refused  to  obey   detachment 
it  and  staid,  though  he  sent  away  his  only  son.3   r 
None  of  the  contingents  remained  with  Leonidas  except 
the  Thespian  and  the  Theban.     The  former,  under  their 
general  Demophilus,  volunteered  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
Spartans,  and  displayed  even  more  than  Spartan  heroism, 
since  they  were  not  under  that  species  of  moral  constraint 

dtomoiiian  harrnosts  all  refused  to 
think  of  safety  by  flight.  He  said 
to  ''is  men,  when  resistance  was 
hopeless,  'AvSpsc,  iu.oi  [J-iv  xci/.ov 
r.'iaos  izo'javslv  Ga£'.;  3i,  -p'r;  £uii- 
ut;ai  -'j\  '  -o'/.^J.ioi:,  o~£'JO£Ti  ;U  T7|v 


'li'jf,  3  Herodot. 

oat-  to  Plutarch,     tl 

or-Yj  O'jx  z'-.'i~iz]-" ---.',.  persons  belong 

Compare  a  similar  act  of  honour-  lineage,     vrhon 

ble  self-devotion,  under  less  con-  to  place    in   sa 


i.  221.  According 
ere  were  also  two 
ng  to  thellerakleid 
Leonidas  desired 
>ty,  and  for  that 


Bpicuous  circumstances,  of  the  Lace-  reason    gave    them    a  despatch    to 

da'inonian    commander  Anaxibius,  carry  home.     They  indignantly  re- 

\\-hen  surprised    by    the  Athenians  fused,    and    staid    to  perish  in  the 

under  Iphikrates    in    the    territory  fight     (Plutarch.    Herodot.  Malign, 

of  Abydus    (Xenophon  .    Hellenic,  p.  8G-i). 
iv.  8,    38).     He    and    twelve   Lace- 
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which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  acting  up  to  a  pre- 
established  fame  and  superiority.  But  retreat  with  them 
presented  no  prospect  better  than  the  mere  preservation 
of  life,  either  in  slavery  or  in  exile  and  misery;  since 
Thespiae  was  in  Bceotia,  sure  to  be  overrun  by  the  invaders;  1 
while  the  Peloponnesian  contingents  had  behind  them  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless  hoped  still  to  be 
able  to  defend.  With  respect  to  the  Theban  contingent, 
we  are  much  perplexed;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they 
were  detained  by  Leonidas  against  their  will  as  hostages, 
that  they  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the  subsequent 
D  ubt  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to 

about  the  Xerxes  as  soon  as  they  could.  Diodorus  says 
Theb.an  that  the  Thespians  alone  remained  with  the 
Spartans;  and  Pausanias,  though  he  mentions 
the  eighty  Mykenseans  as  having  staid  along  with  the 
Thespians  (which  is  probably  incorrect),  says  nothing  about 
the  Thebans.2  All  things  considered,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Thebans  remained,  but  remained  by  their  own  offer 
— being  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party,  as  Diodorus  re- 
presents them  to  have  been,  or  perhaps  because  it  may  have 
been  hardly  less  dangerous  for  them  to  retire  with  the  Pelo- 

1  The  subsequent  distress  of  the  the  many  unjust  criticisms  in  his 
surviving  Thespians  is  painfully  treatise,  this  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  ceptions. 

battle  of  Plataia   in   the  following  Compare    Diodorus,    xi.    9;     and 

year,    they   had  no   heavy  armour  Pausan.  x.  20,  1. 

(Herodot.  ix.  30).  After  the  final  Of  course  the  Thebans,  taking 
repulse  of  Xerxes,  they  were  forced  part  as  they  afterwards  did  heart- 
to  recruit  their  city  by  the  ad.  ily  with  Xerxes,  would  have  an 
mission  of  new  citizens  (Herodot.  interest  in  representing  that  their 
viii.  75).  contingent  had  done  as  little  as 

"Herodot.  vii.  222.     Qrfii~:-Qi  |xsv  possible  against  him,  and  may  have 

oexov-s?  EJASVOV,    xal    ou  3c/'J^rJtjL-''rjt>  circulated  the  story  that  Leonidas 

XKTSI/S  y^P  CKps««  A*U>vl87]s,  EV  ofjir,-  detained    them    as    hostages.     The 

pcov  Xoyco   TCOIS'JIIEVO?.      How   could  politics  of  Thebes  before  the  battle 

these  Thebans    serve   as  hostages?  of  Thermopylae  '  were    essentially 

Againstwhat  evil  were  they  intend-  double-faced   and    equivocal;    not 

ed    to     guard   I/eonidas,     or    what  daring     to     take     any     open     part 

advantages  could  they  confer  upon  against    the     Greeks    before     the 

him?     Unwilling  comrades  on  such  arrival  of  Xerxes. 

an  occasion    would    be  noway  cle-  The  eighty  Mykenseans,  like  the 

sirable.      Plutarch    (De    Herodot,  other     Peloponnosians ,     had    the 

Malign,  p.  8C5)    severely  criticises  Isthmus     of  Corinth  behind    them 

this    statement  of  Herodotus,    mid  as   a   post    which    presented    good 

oil  very  plausible  grounds:  among  chances  of  defence. 
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ponnesians,  than  to  remain,  suspected  as  they  were  of 
medism.  But  when  the  moment  of  actual  crisis  arrived, 
their  courage  not  standing  so  firm  as  that  of  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians,  they  endeavoured  to  save  their  lives  by 
taking  credit  for  medism,  arid  pretending  to  have  been  for- 
cibly detained  by  Leonidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  with  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae consisted  of  the  300  Spartans,  with  a  -Lasi  ex_ 
certain  number  of  Helots  attending  them,  to-  pioits  and 
gether  with  700  Thespians  and  apparently  400  leo^idas 
Thebnns.  If  there  had  been  before  any  Lace-  and  his 
daemonians  (not  Spartans)  present,  they  must  band- 
have  retired  with  the  other  Peloponnesians.  By  previous 
concert  with  the  guide  Ephialtes,  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack 
upon  them  until  near  noon,  when  the  troops  under  Hydar- 
nes  might  soon  be  expected  in  the  rear.  On  this  last  day, 
however,  Leonidas,  knowing  that  all  which  remained  was 
to  sell  the  lives  of  his  detachment  dearly,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  defensive,  *  but  advanced  into  the  wider  space 
outside  of  the  pass;  becoming  the  aggressor  and  driving 
before  him  the  foremost  of  the  Persian  host,  many  of  whom 
perished  as  well  by  the  spears  of  the  Greeks  as  in  the 
neighbouring  sea  and  morass,  arid  even  trodden  down  by 
their  own  numbers.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  Per- 
sian officers,  assisted  by  threats  and  the  plentiful  use  of 
the  whip,  to  force  their  men  on  to  the  fight.  The  Greeks 
fought  with  reckless  bravery  and  desperation  against  this 
superior  host,  until  at  length  their  spears  were  broken,  and 
they  had  no  weapon  left  except  their  swords.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Leonidas  himself  was  slain,  and  around 
his  body  the  battle  became  fiercer  than  ever:  the  Persians 
exhausted  all  their  efforts  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  four  several  times,  with  the 

1  The  story  of  Diodorus  (xi.  10)  decidedly  to  be  rejected.  Justin 
that  Leonidas  made  an  attack  upon  however  (ii.  11),  and  Plutarch  (Da 
the  Persian  camp  during  the  night,  Herodot.  Malign,  p.  866)  follow  it. 
and  very  nearly  penetrated  to  the  Tho  rhetoric  of  Diodorus  is  not 
regal  tent,  from  which  Xerxos  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
obliged  to  flee  suddenly,  in  order  d«nce  in  its  favour.  Plutarch  had 
to  save  his  life,  while  the  Greeks,  written,  or  intended  to  write,  a 
after  having  caused  immense  biography  of  Leonidas  (De  Hero- 
slaughter  in  the  camp,  were  at  dot.  Mai.  ibid.):  but  it  is  not  pre- 
leiigth  overpowered  and  slain — is  Burred. 
irrecoucileable  with  Herodotus  ami 
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loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes.  Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in  number,  and 
deprived  of  their  most  effective  weapons,  the  little  band  of 
defenders  retired,  with  the  body  of  their  chief,  into  the 
narrow  strait  behind  the  cross  wall,  where  they  sat  alto- 
gether on  a  hillock,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  main  Per- 
sian army  on  one  side,  and  of  the  detachment  of  Hydarnes, 
which  had  now  completed  its  march,  on  the  other.  They 
were  thus  surrounded,  overwhelmed  with  missiles,  and  slain 
to  a  man;  not  losing  courage  even  to  the  last,  but  defending 
themselves  with  their  remaining  daggers,  with  their  un- 
armed hands,  and  even  with  their  mouths. l 

Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades — 
300  Spartans  and  700  Thespians.  Amidst  such  equal 
heroism,  it  seemed  difficult  to  single  out  any 
amdongduals  individual  as  distinguished:  nevertheless  Hero- 
them  dis-  dotus  mentions  the  Spartan  Dienekes,  Alpheus 
-scorfel  and  Maron— and  the  Thespian  Dithyrambus— as 
hibited  standing  pre-eminent.  The  reply  ascribed  to 
ArTsTc-dd8e-  the  first  became  renowned.  2  "The  Persian  host 
mus  -who  (he  was  informed)  is  so  prodigious  that  their 
fi^t10*  arrows  conceal  the  sun."  "So  much  the  better 
(he  answered),  we  shall  then  fight  them  in  the 
shade."  Herodotus  had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of 
every  individual  among  this  memorable  three  hundred. 
And  even  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Pausanias  could 
still  read  the  names  engraved  on  a  column  at  Sparta.3 
One  alone  among  them — Aristodemus — returned  home, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  combat.  He,  together  with 
Eurytus,  another  soldier,  had  been  absent  from  the  detach- 
ment on  leave,  and  both  were  lying  at  Alpeni  suffering 
from  a  severe  complaint  in  the  eyes.  Eurytus,  apprised 
that  the  fatal  hour  of  the  detachment  was  come,  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  it,  asked  for  his  armour,  and  desired 
his  attendant  Helot  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks; 
where  he  fell  gallantly  fighting,  while  the  Helot  departed 

1  Herodot.  vij.  225.  of  Leonidas,  jointly  with  the  regent 

*  Herodot.  vii.  226.  Pausanias,  whose  subsequent  trea- 

'  Herodot.   vii.    224.     ew>9'jjir,v  6£  son  tarnished  his  laurels  acquired 

xou  (XTtavTujv  TUJV  Tpiaxoaitov.    Pau-  at  Platrca.     It  is  remarkable,   and 

Banias,  iii.  14,  1.    Annual  festivals,  not  altogether  creditable  to  Spar- 

•with    a    panegyrical     oration    and  tan  sentiment,  that  the  two  kings 

gymnastic  matches,  wore  still  cele-  should   have   been   made    partners 

brated  even  in  his  time  in  honour  in  the  same  public  honours. 
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and  survived.  Aristodemus  did  not  imitate  this  devotion 
of  his  sick  comrade:  owerpowered  with  physical  suffering, 
he  was  carried  to  Sparta — but  he  returned  only  to  scorn 
and  infamy  among  his  fellow-citizens.  1  He  was  denounced 
as  "the  coward  Aristodemus;"  no  one  would  speak  or  com- 
municate with  him,  or  even  grant  him  a  light  for  his  fire. 2 
After  a  year  of  such  bitter  disgrace,  he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  retrieve  his  honour  at  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
where  he  was  slain,  after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in 
heroic  and  even  reckless  valour. 

Amidst  the  last  moments  of  this  gallant  band,  we 
turn  with  repugnance  to  the  desertion  and  surrender  of 
the  Thebans.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
final  battle,  though  only  to  save  appearances  and  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity:  but  when  the  Spartans  and 

1  Herodot.  vii.  299.    'ApiaToSrj(j.ov  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  comrade 

—  Xsiu&'jiuysov-a     Xei'f  fi^ai —  a'-Y^r  Eurytus:    whereas   Pantiles    stood 

oavta  ditovoerrijaat  ic,  2-apTrjv.    The  alone. 

commentators  are  hard  upon  Aris-  2   See    the    story    of   the    single 

todemus  when  they  translate  those  Athenian     citizen,     who    returned 

epithets  "animo  deficientem,  timi-  home  alone,  after  all  his  comrades 

dum,   pusillanimum,"    considering  had     perished    in    an    unfortunate 

that  eXstrci'.p'iy^as  is  predicated  by  expedition  to  the  island  of  JEgina. 

Thucydides    (iv.  12)    even   respect-  The  widows  of  the  slain  warriors 

ing  the  gallant  Brasidas.   Herodo-  crowded   round  him,    each   asking 

tus     scarcely    intends     to     imply  him  what  had  become  of  her  hus- 

anything   like   pusillanimity,    but  band,  and  finally  put  him  to  death 

rattier  the  effect  of  extreme  pbysi-  by    pricking    with    their    bodkins 

cal  suffering.     It  seems,  however,  (Herodot.  v.  87). 

that    there   were    different    stories  In  the  terrible  battle  of  St.  Jacob 

about   the    cause   which   had  kept  on   the  Birs,    near   Basle   (August 

Aristodemus  out  of  the  battle.  1444),  where  1500  Swiss  crossed  the 

The  story  of  another  soldier  river  and  attacked  40,000  French 
named  PautitSs,  who  having  been  and  Germans  under  the  Dauphin 
sent  on  a  message  by  Leonidas  of  France,  against  strong  remon- 
into  Thessaly,  did  not  return  in  strances  from  their  commanders — 
time  for  the  battle,  and  was  so  all  of  them  were  slain,  after  deeds 
disgraced  when  he  went  back  to  of  unrivalled  valour  and  great  loss 
Sparta  that  he  hanged  himself—  to  the  enemy,  except  sixteen  men 
given  by  Horodotns  ag  a  report,  who  receded  from  their  countrymen 
is  very  little  entitled  to  credit,  in  cros&iug  the  river,  thinking  the 
It  is  not  likely  that  Leonidas  would  enterprise  desperate.  These  sixteen 
send  an  envoy  into  Tbessaly,  then  men  on  their  return  were  treated 
occupied  by  the  Persians:  more-  with  intolerable  scorn  and  hardly 
over  the  disgrace  of  Aristodemus  escaped  execution  (Vogelin,  Ge- 
ts particularly  explained  by  Hero-  schichti!  der  tSchweizer  Eidgei.os- 
dotus  by  the  difference  betivcui  st-nsuhuft,  vol.  i.  ch.  5,  p.  o'JJ). 
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Thespians,  exhausted  and  disarmed,  retreated  to  die  upon 
Fate  of  the  the  little  hillock  within  the  pass,  the  Thebans 
Theban  then  separated  themselves,  approached  the 
contingent.  enemy  with  out-stretched  hands  and  entreated 
quarter.  They  now  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  were 
friends  and  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  and  had  come  to 
Thermopylae  against  their  own  consent;  all  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Thessalians  in  the  Persian  army.  Though 
some  few  were  slain  before  this  proceeding  was  under- 
stood by  the  Persians,  the  rest  were  admitted  to  quarter; 
not  without  the  signal  disgrace,  however,  of  being  branded 
with  the  regal  mark  as  untrustworthy  slaves — an  indig- 
nity to  which  their  commander  Leontiades  was  compelled 
to  submit  along  with  the  rest.  Such  is  the  narrative  which 
Herodotus  recounts,  without  any  expression  of  mistrust  or 
even  of  doubt :  Plutarch  emphatically  contradicts  it,  and 
even  cites  a  Boaotian  author, l  who  affirms  that  Anaxarchus, 
not  Leontiades,  was  commander  of  the  Thebans  at  Ther- 
mopylae. Without  calling  in  question  the  equivocal 
conduct  and  surrender  of  this  Theban  detachment,  we 
may  reasonably  dismiss  the  story  of  this  ignominious 
branding,  as  an  invention  of  that  strong  anti-Theban 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes. 

The  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the  field 
after  the  close  of  the  action,  vented  itself  upon  the  corpse 

of  the  gallant  Leonidas,  whose  head  he  directed 
sionsTf  to  be  cut  off  and  fixed  on  a  cross.  But  it  was 
Xerxes  not  wrath  alone  which  filled  his  mind.  He  was 
combat—  farther  impressed  with  involuntary  admiration 
advice  of  the  little  detachment  which  had  here  opposed 

hinTby0  to  him  a  resistance  so  unexpected  and  so  nearly 
Demaratus  invincible.  He  now  learnt  to  be  anxious  re- 
lict's Ttl  spectiug  the  farther  resistance  which  remained 

behind.  "Demaratus  (said  he  to  the  exiled 
Spartan  king  at  his  side),  thou  art  a  good  man:  all  thy 
predictions  have  turned  out  true:  now  tell  me  how  many 
Lacedaemonians  are  there  remaining,  and  are  they  all  such 

1   Herodot.    vii.    233;    Plutarch,  arranged  according  to  the  sequence 

Herodot.  Malign,  p.  867.     The  Bee-  of    magistrates    and    generals — EX 

otian  history  of  AristophanSs,    ci-  -<i>-i    X27a     apjrovTa?     6-GjAvrj|jiaTcov 

ted  by  the  latter,    professed  to  be  is-rop/jSg. 
founded    in   part   upon   memorials 
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warriors  as  these  fallen  men?"  "0  king  (replied  Dema- 
ratus), the  total  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  their  towns 
is  great;  in  Sparta  alone  there  are  8000  adult  warriors,  all 
equal  to  those  who  have  here  fought;  and  the  other  Lace- 
daemonians, though  inferior  to  them,  are  yet  excellent 
soldiers."  "Tell  me  (rejoined  Xerxes)  what  will  be  the 
least  difficult  way  of  conquering  such  men?"  Upon  which 
Demaratus  advised  him  to  send  a  division  of  his  fleet  to 
occupy  the  island  of  Kythera,  and  from  thence  to  make 
war  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  would  distract 
the  attention  of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from  cooperating 
in  any  combined  scheme  of  defence  against  his  land-force. 
Unless  this  were  done,  the  entire  force  of  Peloponnesus 
would  be  assembled  to  maintain  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Persian  king  would  have  far  more 
terrible  battles  to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had  yet 
witnessed. l 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Achaemenes  the 
brother  of  Xerxes  interposed  to  dissuade  the  monarch 
from  this  prudent  plan  of  action;  not  without  aspersions 
on  the  temper  and  motives  of  Demaratus,  who  (he  affirmed) 
like  other  Greeks,  hated  all  power,  and  envied  all  good 
fortune  above  his  own.  The  fleet  (added  he),  after  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  recent  storm,  would  bear  no 
farther  diminution  of  number:  and  it  was  essential  to  keep 
the  entire  Persian  force,  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  in  one 
undivided  and  cooperating  mass.2 

A  few  such  remarks  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  the 
monarch  his  habitual  sentiment  of  confidence  in  overpow- 
ering number.  Yet  while  rejecting  the  advice  of  Dema- 
ratus, he  emphatically  repelled  the  imputations  against 
the  good  faith  and  sincere  attachment  of  that  exiled 
prince.3 

Meanwhile  the  days  of  battle  at  Thermopylae  had 
been  not  less  actively  employed  by  the  fleets  at  Aphetae 
and  Artemisium.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 

1  Herodot.  vii.  235.  unless   he    be  a  man   of  vary   rare 

2  Herodot.  vii.  i2::.(3.  virtue.  But  a  foreign  friend  usual- 
J  Herodot.  vii.'2o7.     "The  citizen      ly   sympathises    heartily    with   the 

(Xerxes  is  made  to  observe)    does  good  fortune  of  another  foreigner, 

indeed  naturally  envy    another  ci-  and  will  give  him  the  best  advice 

ti/.en  more  fortunate  than  himself,  in   his  power  whenever  he  is   ask- 

aud  if  asked  fur  counsel   will  keep  ed." 
back  what  he  1ms  best  in  his  mind, 
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Greek  ships,  having  abandoned  their  station  at  the  latter 
place  and  retired  to  Chalkis,  were  induced  to  return  by 
the  news  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  nearly  ruined 
Proceed-  by  the  recent  storm;  and  that  on  returning  to 
the8twf  Artemisium,  the  Grecian  commanders  felt  renew- 
fleets,  at  ed  alarm  on  seeing  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  spite 
Artemi-  of  the  damage  iust  sustained,  still  mustering  an 

Bium  and  11-1  *?• 

Aphetse  overwhelming  number  at  the  opposite  station 
—alarm  of  Aphetse.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  spec- 

among  the  j    ,-,  .  ,,  ,,     .  •    £     • 

Grecian  tacle,  and  the  impression  ot  tneir  own  mieri- 
fleet— The-  oritv,  that  they  again  resolved  to  retire  without 

mistoklea         />    i  I-  i          -Pi  -j.  i  n    c       i 

determines  fighting,  leaving  the  strait  open  and  undetend- 

them  to  ecjt     Great   consternation  was    caused   by  the 

fight,aat  news  of  their  determination  among  the  inhab- 

the  urgent  itants  of  Eubcea.  who  entreated  Eurybiades  to 

instance  •     ,     .       •,  •  '.,.         c  c          -,  i-i   .1 

of  the  maintain  ins  position  tor  a  few  clays,  until  they 

Eubceans.  could  have  time  to  remove  their  families  and 
their  property.  But  even  such  postponement  was  thought 
unsafe  and  was  refused.  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
orders  for  retreat,  when  the  Euboeans  sent  their  envoy 
Pelagon  to  Themis  tokles  with  the  offer  of  thirty  talents, 
on  condition  that  the  fleet  should  keep  its  station  and 
hazard  an  engagement  in  defence  of  the  island.  Themis- 
tokles  employed  the  money  adroitly  and  successfully, 
giving  five  talents  to  Eurybiades,  with  large  presents 
besides  to  the  other  leading  chiefs.  The  most  unmanage- 
able among  them  was  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus, — who 
at  first  threatened  to  depart  with  his  own  squadron  alone, 
if  the  remaining  Greeks  were  mad  enough  to  remain.  His 
alarm  was  silenced,  if  not  tranquillized,  by  a  present  of 
three  talents.  *• 

However  Plutarch  may  be  scandalized  at  such  in- 
glorious revelations  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  underhand  agencies  of  this  memorable  struggle, 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  briber}-,  here  de- 
scribed. But  Themistokles  doubtless  was  only  tempted 
to  <io,  and  enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  the  Euboean  money, 
that  which  he  would  have  wished,  and  had  probably  tried, 
to  accomplish,  without  the  money — to  bring  on  a  naval 
engagement  at  Artemisium.  It  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  the  general 

1  Plutarch,  Themistoklss,  c.  7;  Herodot.  viii.  5,  G. 
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plan  of  defence,  that  the  Euboean  strait  should  be  defend- 
ed against   the  Persian  fleet;  and  the   Greeks  could  not 
expect  any  more  favourable  position  to  fight  in.   important 
"We  mav  reasonably  presume  that  Themistokles,   service  thus 

-,...        J    i      -.          ,11        i-         j.1          i  rendered 

distmgu  shed  not  less  by  daring  than  by  saga-  by  The- 
city,  and  the  great  originator  of  maritime  ener-  mistokiss. 
gies  in  his  country,  concurred  unwillingly  in  the  projected 
abandonment  of  Artemisium.  But  his  high  mental  capacity 
did  not  exclude  that  pecuniary  corruption  which  rendered 
the  presents  of  the  Eubceans  both  admissible  and  welcome 
—yet  still  more  welcome  to  him  perhaps,  as  they  supplied 
means  of  bringing  over  the  other  opposing  chiefs  and  the 
Spartan  admiral. !  It  was  finally  determined  therefore  to 
remain,  and  if  necessary,  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the 
Euboean  strait;  but  at  any  rate  to  procure  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  a  short  interval  to  remove  their  families. 
Had  these  Euboeans  heeded  the  oracles  (says  Herodotus2) 
they  would  have  packed  up  and  removed  long  before ;  for 
a  text  of  Balds  gave  them  express  warning:  but  having 
neglected  the  sacred  writings  as  unworthy  of  credit,  they 
were  now  severely  punished  for  such  presumption. 

Among  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetse,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  feeling  prevalent  was  one  of  sanguine  hope  and  confi- 
dence  in    their   superior  numbers,   forming   a   confident 
strong  contrast  with  the  discouragement  of  the   topes  of 
Greeks  at  Artemisium.     Had  they  attacked  the   gian^eet 
latter  immediately,  when  both  fleets  first  saw   —they 
each  other  from  their  opposite  stations,  they   ^qua'dro'nto 
would   have   gained    an  easy  victory,  for   the   sail  round 
Greek  fleet  would  have  fled,  as  the  admiral  was    takeTTiie111'1 
on  the  point  of  ordering,  even  without  an  attack.    Greeks  in 
But  this  was  not    sufficient  for  the  Persians,   the  rear' 

1  The    expression    of  Herodotus 
is  somewhat  remarkable:  OUTOI  TE 
6rj  TtXrjYEvTi^    Sibpoiai    (Eurybiades, 

Adeimantus     &c.)       av7.-i-siaij.svoi  Opdl^o    pcfp3«p6c?iuvGv    STOCV    t,uyo>j 

^aav,  y.ai  -roiai  E'J3o£^ai  sxeyipiaTO'  E'U  aXa  paXXig 

auTo;    TO    6    6i|j.iCTToxX£T;?    sxepSijjvS}  Bu[)Xivovj  Eu^oiYj?  dusystv  iroXuarj- 

sXdvQavE  Zz  -a  X'iiza  £"/_ojv.  xdoat;  ai'j'j.$. 

2  Herodot.    viii.  20.     Oi   yap    Ed-  TOUTOIOI  03  o'joiv  TOISJI  ETCSSI  XP7!30' 
poii^    utapo^pyjddpLSvoi     TOV     BdxiSoc  (iE<oioi    sv    Toiai    TOT:    TiapsoOat    TS 


ib<;  napsaojJisvo'J    391. 
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who  wished  to  cut  off  every  ship  among  their  enemies  even 
from  flight  and  escape.1  Accordingly  they  detached  200 
ships  to  circumnavigate  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  to  sail 
up  the  Euboean  strait  from  the  south,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks;  postponing  their  own  attack  in  front  until  this 
squadron  should  be  in  position  to  intercept  th°  retreating 
Greeks.  But  though  the  manoauvre  was  concealed  by 
sending  the  squadron  round  outside  of  the  island  of  Skia- 
thos,  it  became  known  immediately  among  the  Greeks, 
through  a  deserter — Skyllias  of  Skione.  This  man,  the 
best  swimmer  and  diver  of  his  time,  and  now  engaged  like 
other  Thracian  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  passed  over 
to  Artemisium,  and  communicated  to  the  Greek  command- 
ers both  particulars  of  the  late  destructive  storm,  and 
the  despatch  of  the  intercepting  squadron.2 

It  appears  that  his  communications,  respecting  the 
Sea-fight  effects  of  the  storm  and  the  condition  of  the 
off  Arte-  Persian  fleet,  somewhat  reassured  the  Greeks, 
advantage  wno  res°lve(l  during  the  ensuing  night  to  sail 
gained  by  from  their  station  at  Artemisium  for  the  purpose 
the  Greeks.  Of  surprising  the  detached  squadron  of  200  ships, 
and  who  even  became  bold  enough,  under  the  inspirations 
of  Themistokles,  to  go  out  and  offer  battle  to  the  main 
fleet  near  Aphetse.3  Wanting  to  acquire  gome  practical 
experience,  which  neither  leaders  nor  soldiers  as  yet  pos- 
sessed, of  the  manner  in  which  Phoenicians  and  others  in 
the  Persian  fleet  handled  and  manoeuvred  their  ships,  they 
waited  till  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when  little  daylight 
remained.4  Their  boldness  in  thus  advancing  out,  with 
inferior  numbers  and  even  inferior  ships,  astonished  the 
Persian  admirals,  and  distressed  the  lonians  and  other 
subject  Greeks  who  were  serving  them  as  unwilling  auxili- 
aries. To  both  it  seemed  that  the  victory  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  was  speedily  brought  forth  to  battle,  and  was 
numerous  enough  to  encompass  the  Greeks,  would  be 
certain  as  well  as  complete.  The  Greek  ships  were  at  first 

1  Herodot.    viii.    6.     xat    ifxaXXov         *  Diodorus,  xi.  12. 

£f/Js'(  ex'jiU^soQoti  (oi  "EXXTjvs?)'  ^st          *  Herodot.    viii.   9.     SsiX^v    6'ilTjv 

cs  |jLT;8i  Tup'fopov,  Tui  sxstvcov  (lisp-  yivofisv^v    TY);     Tjujpirc     <puXa£avT£«, 

ouj-/)  Xoyiu,  KiptYsvsiQsi.  auToi  ETta/erXcuov  s^i  TO'K  pdpfSipo.'.jc, 

2  Herodot.  viii.  7,  8.     Wonderful  a-v-sipTi   O'jTib-/    TroirjjasSat   ^o'jXo- 
ptories  were  recounted    respecting  (xsvoi    TTJ?    Tg    M-4xT)!   xa'  ~°~J    ^IEX" 
the   prowess   of  Skyllias,    as  a  di-  rXo&u. 

ver. 
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marshalled  in  a  circle,  with  their  sterns  in  the  interior,  and 
presenting  their  prows  in  front,  at  all  points  of  the  circum- 
ference. *  In  this  position,  compressed  into  a  narrow  space, 
they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who 
formed  a  larger  circle  around  them:  but  on  a  second  signal 
given,  their  ships  assumed  the  aggressive,  rowed  out  from 
the  inner  circle  in  direct  impact  against  the  hostile  ships 
around,  and  took  or  disabled  no  less  than  thirty  of  them: 
in  one  of  which  Philaon,  brother  of  Gorgus  despot  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  made  prisoner.  Such  unexpected 
forwardness  at  first  disconcerted  the  Persians,  who  however 
rallied  and  inflicted  considerable  damage  and  loss  on  the 
Greeks.  But  the  near  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat,  and  each  fleet  retired  to  its  former  station;  the 
Persians  to  Aphetse,  the  Greeks  to  Artemisium.2 

The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat,  though  indecisive 
in  itself,  surprised  both  parties,  and  did  much  to  exalt  the 
confidence  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  events  of  the  ensuing 
night  did  yet  more.  Another  tremendous  storm  was  sent 
t>v  the  gods  to  aid  them.  Though  it  was  the  c 

jo  o  oGcond 

middle  of  summer — a  season  when  ram  rarely    storm- 
falls  in  the  climate  of  Greece — the  most  violent  incre«sed 
wind,  rain,  and  thunder  prevailed  during  the    the"persian 
whole  night,  blowing  right  on  shore  against  the   fle.et>  and 
Persians  at  Aphetse,  and  thus  but  little  trouble-  detachment 
gome  to  the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the   |,ent  round 
strait.    The  seamen  of  the  Persian  fleet,  scarcely 
recovered  from  the   former  storm  at  Sepias  Aide,  Avere 
almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repetition  of  the  same 
peril;  the  more  so  when  they  found  the  prows  of  their  ships 
surrounded,  and  the  play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the 
dead  bodies  and  the  spars  from  the  recent  battle,  which  the 
current   drove   towards    their   shore.     If  this  storm  was 
injurious  to  the  main  fleet  at  Aphetpe,  it  proved  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  squadron  detached  to  circumnavigate  Euboea, 
who,  overtaken  by  it  near  the  dangerous  eastern  coast  of 
that  island  (called  the  Hollows  of  Eubcea),  were  driven 
upon  the  rocks  and  wrecked.     The  news  of  this  second 
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conspiracy  of  the  elements,  or  intervention  of  the  gods, 
against  the  schemes  of  the  invaders,  was  highly  encour- 
agingto  theGreeks;  and  the  seasonable  arrival  of  fifty-three 
fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  reinforced  them  the  next  day, 
raised  them  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  confidence.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  sailed  out  against  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Aphetse,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  some 
Kilikian  ships  even  at  their  moorings;  the  fleet  having  been 
too  much  damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  to 
come  out  and  fight.  1 

But  the  Persian  admirals  were  not  of  a  temper  to 
Renewed  endure  such  insults — still  less  to  let  their  master 
sea-fight  hear  of  them.  About  noon  on  the  ensuing  day, 
nrLium—  they  sailed  with  their  entire  fleet  near  to  the 
indecisive  Greek  station  at  Artemisium,  and  formed  them- 
cTreeVfleet  selves  into  a  half-moon;  while  the  Greeks  kept 
resolves  to  near  to  the  shore,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
surrounded,  nor  could  the  Persians  bring  their 
entire  fleet  into  action;  the  ships  running  foul  of  each  other, 
and  not  finding  space  to  attack.  The  battle  raged  fiercely 
all  day,  and  with  great  loss  and  damage  on  both  sides :  the 
Egyptians  bore  off  the  palm  of  valour  among  the  Persians, 
the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  positive 
loss  sustained  by  the  Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and 
though  the  Greeks  being  near  their  own  shore,  became 
masters  of  the  dead  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships 
and  floating  fragments — still  they  were  themselves  hurt 
and  crippled  in  greater  proportion  with  reference  to  their 
inferior  total:  and  the  Athenian  vessels  especially,  foremost 
in  the  preceding  combat,  found  one  half  of  their  number 
out  of  condition  to  renew  it.2  The  Egyptians  alone  had 
captured  five  Grecian  ships  with  their  entire  crews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  leaders — and 
Themistokles,  as  it  seems,  among  them — determined  that 
they  could  no  longer  venture  to  hold  the  position  of  Arte- 
misium, but  must  withdraw  the  naval  force  farther  into 
Greece:3  though  this  was  in  fact  a  surrender  of  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  and  though  the  removal  which  the  Euboeans 
were  hastening  was  still  unfinished.  These  unfortunate 
men  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of 

1  Herodot.   viii.   12,  13,  14;   Dio-         3  Herodot.   viii.    18.     Sprjjfxov   8jj 
dor.  xi.  12.  e^ouXeuov  sou>  e?  TTJV  'EXXdoct. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  17,  18. 
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Themistokles  to  give  them  convoy  for  their  boats  and  their 
persons;  abandoning  their  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fleet,  as  better  than  leaving  them  to  become 
booty  for  the  enemy.  While  the  Greeks  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  organising  their  retreat,  they  received  _ 
news  which  rendered  retreat  doubly  necessary,  retreat  im- 
The  Athenian  Abronychus.  stationed  with  his  mediately 

,  .  ,m  i        •          j  on  hearing 

ship  near  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  keep  up  com-   Of  the 
munication  between  the  army  and  fleet,  brought  disaster 

-IT  •     i    IT  ii     .  -v  °  ,      at  Thermo- 

the  disastrous  intelligence  that  Xerxes  was  al-  pyia>— they 
ready  master  of  the  pass,  and  that  the  division  g0,10  . 
of  Leouidas  was  either  destroyed  or  in  flight. 
Upon  this  the  fleet  abandoned  Artemisium  forthwith,  and 
sailed  up  the  Euboean  strait;  the  Corinthian  ships  in  the 
van,  the  Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  Themistokles, 
conducting  the  latter,  staid  long  enough  at  the  various 
watering-stations  and  landing-places  to  inscribe,  on  some 
neighbouring  stones,  invitations  to  the  Ionian  contingents 
serving  under  Xerxes;  whereby  the  latter  were  conjured 
not  to  serve  against  their  fathers,  but  to  desert,  if  possible 
— or  at  least,  to  fight  as  little  and  as  backwardly  as  they 
could.  Themistokles  hoped  by  this  stratagem  perhaps  to 
detach  some  of  the  lonians  from  the  Persian  side,  or  at  any 
rate,  to  render  them  objects  of  mistrust,  and  thus  to  diminish 
their  efficiency. l  With  no  longer  delay  than  was  requisite 
for  such  inscriptions,  he  followed  the  remaining  fleet,  which 
sailed  round  the  coast  of  Attica,  not  stopping  until  it 
reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  speedily 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  of  Histigea  to  the  Persians  at  Aphetae, 
who  at  first  disbelieved  it,  and  detained  the  messenger 
until  they  had  sent  to  ascertain  the  fact.  On  the   Adva 
next  day,  their  fleet  passed  across  to  the  north  of  Of  the 
Euboea,  and  became  master  of  Histisea  and  the   ggrffnE 
neighbouring  territory;  from  whence  many  of  bcea— Man- 
them,  by  permission  and  even  invitation  ofXer-   ceuvres 

mi  -,  ,1         ascribed   to 

xes,  crossed  over  to  Ihermopylse  to  survey  the   Xerxes  in 
field  of  battle  and  the  dead.    Respecting  the   respect  to 
number  of  the  dead,  Xerxes  is  asserted  to  have  bodies  at 
deliberately  imposed  upon  the  spectators:   he   Thermo- 
buried   all  his   own  dead,  except   1000  whose  pylse 

i  Tlerodot.   viii.    19,  21,  22;    Plutarch,  Themistoklea,  o.  9. 
VOL.  Is'.  2  O 
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bodies  were  left  out — while  the  total  number  of  Greeks  who 
had  perished  at  Thermopylae,  4000  in  number,  were  all  left 
exposed,  and  in  one  heap,  so  as  to  create  an  impression  that 
their  loss  had  been  much  more  severe  than  their  own. 
Moreover  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Helots  were  included  in 
the  heap,  all  of  them  passing  for  Spartans  or  Thespians  in 
the  estimation  of  the  spectators.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
hear,  however,  that  this  trick,  gross  and  public  as  it  must 
have  been,  really  deceived  very  few.  *  According  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  20,000  men  were  slain  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians — no  unreasonable  estimate,  if  we  consider 
that  they  wore  little  defensive  armour,  and  that  they  were 
Numbers  three  days  fighting.  The  number  of  Grecian 
of  dead  on  dead  bodies  is  stated  by  the  same  historian  as 
both  sides.  4000:  if  this  be  correct,  it  must  include  a  con- 
comrnemo'r-  siderable  proportion  of  Helots,  since  there  were 
ating  in-  no  hoplites  present  on  the  last  day  except  the 
300  Spartans,  the  700  Thespians,  and  the  400 
Thebans.  Some  hoplites  were  of  course  slain  in  the  first 
two  days'  battles,  though  apparently  not  many.  The 
number  who  originally  came  to  the  defence  of  the  pass 
seems  to  have  been  about  7000 :2  but  the  epigram  composed 
shortly  afterwards  and  inscribed  on  the  spot  by  order  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
formal  boast  that  4000  warriors  "from  Peloponnesus  had 
here  fought  with  300  myriads  or  3,000,000  of  enemies."3 
Respecting  this  alleged  Persian  total,  some  remarks  have 
already  been  made:  the  statement  of  4000  warriors  from 
Peloponnesus,  must  indicate  all  those  who  originally  march- 
ed out  of  that  peninsula  under  Leonidas.  Yet  the  Am- 
phiktyonic assembly,  when  they  furnished  words  to  record 
this  memorable  exploit,  ought  not  to  have  immortalized  the 
Peloponnesians  apart  from  their  extra-Peloponnesian  com- 
rades, of  merit  fully  equal;  especially  the  Thespians,  who 
exhibited  the  same  heroic  self-devotion  as  Leonidas  and 

1  Herodot.    viii.    24,    25.     ou    |J.7]v  vol.  ii.  p.  308  ;  Beylage  24th. 
oiS'  eXivQavE  TOO?  Siapsfirj-xotai;  Esp-  Isokrates  talks  about  1000  Spar- 
El)?  TauTa  7tpr]$a?   Ttspl   TOUI;  vsxpo'J?  tans,  with  a  few  allies,  Panegyric, 
toy?  4o>UToir  xal  Y«p  STJ  xod  YE),OIOV  Or.    iv.   p.    59.     He   mentions    also 
•»)•»,  Ac.  only   sixty   Athenian  ships  of  war 

1  About  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium;  in  fact  his  numer- 

at  Thermopylae;,  compare  Herodot.  ical    statements  deserve   little   at- 

vii.  202;    Diodorus,    xi.  4;    Pausa-  tention. 

mas,  x.  20,  1;  and  Manso's   Sparta,  3  Herodot.  vii.  228. 
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his  Spartans,  without  having  been  prepared  for  it  by  the 
same  elaborate  and  iron  discipline.  While  this  inscription 
was  intended  as  a  general  commemoration  of  the  exploit, 
there  was  another  near  it,  alike  simple  and  impressive, 
destined  for  the  Spartan  dead  separately:  "Stranger,  tell 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here,  in  obedience  to  their 
orders."  On  the  hillock  within  the  pass,  where  this  devoted 
band  received  their  death-wounds,  a  monument  impressive 
was  erected,  with  a  marble  lion  in  honour  of  epigram  of 
Leonidas;  decorated  apparently  with  an  epigram  SimonidSs- 
by  the  poet  Simonides.  That  distinguished  genius  com- 
posed at  least  one  ode,  of  which  nothing  but  a  splendid 
fragment  now  remains,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  Ther- 
mopylae: besides  several  epigrams,  one  of  which  was  con- 
secrated to  the  prophet  Megistias,  "who,  though  well  aware 
of  the  fate  coming  upon  him,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan 
chiefs." 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.— EETREAT  OP  XERXES. 

THE  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous,  with  which 
the  Greeks  of  after-times  looked  back  on  the 
tefror^f  th?  Battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  which  they  have  corn- 
Greeks  im-  municated  to  all  subsequent  readers,  was  that 
after'the7  of  just  admiration  for  the  courage  and  patriotism 
battle  of  of  "Leonidas  and  his  band.  But  among  the  con- 
Th"mo"  temporary  Greeks  that  sentiment,  though  doubt- 
less sincerely  felt,  was  by  no  means  predominant. 
It  was  overpowered  by  the  more  pressing  emotions  of  dis- 
appointment and  terror.  So  confident  were  the  Spartans 
and  Peloponnesians  in  the  defensibility  of  Thermopylae 
and  Artemisium,  that  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
them,  not  a  single  soldier  had  yet  been  put  in  motion;  the 
season  of  the  festival-games  had  passed,  but  no  active  step 
had  yet  been  taken.1  Meanwhile  the  invading  force,  army 
and  fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, without  the  least  preparations — and  what  was  still 
worse,  without  any  combined  and  concerted  plan — for 
defending  the  heart  of  Greece.  The  loss  sustained  by 
Xerxes  at  Thermopylae,  insignificant  in  proportion  to  his 
vast  total,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  Grecian 
auxiliaries  which  he  now  acquired.  Not  merely  the  Malians, 
Lokrians  and 'Dorians,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  the 
Boeotians,  with  their  chief  town  Thebes,  all  except  Thespise 
and  Plataea,  now  joined  him.2  Demaratus,  his  Spartan 
companion,  moved  forward  to  Thebes  to  renew  an  ancient 
tie  of  hospitality  with  the  Theban  oligarchical  leader 
Attaginus,  while  small  garrisons  were  sent  by  Alexander 

1  Herodot.  viii.  40,  71,  73.  greater  number  of  men  in  the  pass 

*  Herodot.  viii. 66.   Diodorus  calls  than  the  Greeks,  but  the  advantage 

the  battle    of  Thermopylae   a  Kad-  which    he    gained   was   prodigious 

meian   victory   for  Xerxes,    which  (Diodor.    xi.     12);     and    Diodorus 

is  true  only  in  the  letter,  but  not  himelf  sets  forth  the  terror  of  the 

in  the  spirit;    he   doubtless  lost  a  Greeks  after   the   event  (xi.  13-15). 
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of  Macedon  to  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns,1  as  well  to 
protect  them  from  plunder  as  to  ensure  their  fidelity.  The 
Thespians  on  the  other  hand  abandoned  their  city  and  fled 
into  Peloponnesus;  while  the  Platseans,  who  had  been  serv- 
ing aboard  the  Athenian  ships  atArtemisium,2were  disem- 
barked at  Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the  purpose  of 
inarching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their  families. 
It  was  not  only  the  land  force  of  Xerxes  which  had  been 
thus  strengthened.  His  fleet  also  had  received  some  ac- 
cessions from  Karystus  in  Euboea,  and  from  several  of  the 
Cyclades — so  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  storm  at 
Sepias  and  the  fights  at  Artemisium,  if  not  wholly  made 
up,  were  at  least  in  part  repaired,  while  the  fleet  re- 
mained still  prodigiously  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Greeks.3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  fifty 
years  after  these  events,  the  Corinthian  envoys  ,_  . 

reminded  Sparta  that  she  had  allowed  Xerxes   piaiTof110 
time  to  arrive  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth   defence 
at  the  threshold  of  Peloponnesus,  before  she  no  nevTpo- 
took  any  adequate  precautions  against  him:  a  sition  to 

•£   ,         u  T  ji      i    i  i        ,   -TJ  ,       be  found 

reproach  true  almost  to  the  letter.4  It  was  only  capable  of 
when  roused  and  terrified  by  the  news  of  the   defending 
death  of  Leonidas,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Peiopon- 
the  other  Peloponnesians  began  to  put   forth   nesians 
their  full  strength.     But  it  was  then  too  late   fortify  the 
to  perform  the  promise  made  to  Athens  of  taking  isthmus  of 
up  a  position  in  Bceotia  so  as  to  protect  Attica. 
To  defend  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  all  that  they  now 
thought  of,  and  seemingly  all  that  was  now  open  to  them. 
Thither  they  rushed  with  all  their  available  population 
under  the  conduct  of  Kleombrotus  king  of  Sparta  (brother 
of  Leonidas),  and  began  to  draw  fortifications  across  it,  as 
well  as  to  break  up  the  Skironian  road  from  Megara  to 
Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious  energy.     The  Lace- 
dsemonians.  Arcadians,  Eleians,   Corinthians,   Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians  andHermionians,  were 
all  present  here  in  full  numbers;  many  myriads  of  men 
(bodies  of  10,000   each)  working  and  bringing  materials 

1  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.Malignit.         4  Thucyd.  i.  69.     TOV  TS  yap  MrjSov 
p.  864;  Herodot.  via.  34.  OUTOI  Vajjisv  a~6   Tr-pdrujv  fffi  itpots- 

2  Herodot.  viii.  44,  50.  pov  E-'I   fUXozowrpov    sXQovTa,    rcplv 
*  Herodot.  viii.  66.  toe  nap'  UJAU)V  o:;itoq  irpootjcavTjjsai. 
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night  and  day.  *  As  a  defence  to  themselves  against  attack 
by  land,  this  was  an  excellent  position:  they  considered  it 
as  their  last  chance,2  abandoning  all  hope  of  successful 
resistance  at  sea.  But  they  forgot  that  a  fortified  isthmus 
was  no  protection  even  to  themselves  against  the  navy  of 
Xerxes,3  while  it  professedly  threw  out  not  only  Attica, 
but  also  Megara  and  -33gina.  And  thus  arose  a  new  peril  to 
Greece  from  the  loss  of  Thermopylae:  no  other  position  could 
be  found  which,  like  that  memorable  strait,  comprehended 
and  protected  at  once  all  the  separate  cities.  The  disunion 
thus  produced  brought  them  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  ruin, 
If  the  causes  of  alarm  were  great  for  the  Pelopon- 
Hopeiess  nesians,  yet  more  desperate  did  the  position  of 
of^the1011  *ke  Athenians  appear.  Expecting,  according 
Athenians  to  agreement,  that  there  would  be  a  Pelopon- 
me^sure  nesian  army  hi  Boeotia  ready  to  sustain  Leonidas, 
yet  taken  or  at  any  rate  to  cooperate  in  the  defence  of 
to  remove  Attica,  they  had  taken  no  measures  to  remove 
miiies  from  their  families  or  property.  But  they  saw  with 
Attica.  indignant  disappointment  as  well  as  dismay,  on 
retreating  from  Artemisium,  that  the  conqueror  was  in 
full  march  from  Thermopylae,  that  the  road  to  Attica  was 
open  to  him,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  absorbed 
exclusively  in  the  defence  of  their  own  isthmus  and  their 
own  separate  existence.4  The  fleet  from  Artemisium  had 
been  directed  to  muster  at  the  harbour  of  Troazen,  there 

1  Herodot.  viii.  71.     auvSpajiovtsi;      (Spartans). 

EX  T(iv  K0/.iu>;.  Both  Lysias  (Oratio  Funebr.  c.  8) 

2  Herodot.  viii.  74.  and  Isokrates    take    pride    in    the 

3  Herodot.  vii.  139.  fact  that  the  Athenians ,    in    spite 
*  Plutarch ,    Theinistokle's,  c.  9.     of    being    thus    betrayed,     never 

SJAK  [j.£v  6pyr]  TTJs  7rpGOG3ia<;  £iy_s  TOO?  thought  of  making  separate  terms 

'ASrjvalouq,  Kfjicz  Be  cusSujxia  xal  xa-rfj-  for  themselves  with  Xerxes  (Pane- 

fleia  [JI.£!AOVII>[JISVOIK.  gyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  TO).  But  there  is 

Herodot.  viii.  40.  SOXSOVTSI;  yap  no  reason  to  believe  that  Xerxes 

e&pTjcj£iv  IIsXoTcov/rjatoui;  iuav8r,u.Ei  iv  would  have  granted  them  separate 

TIJ  Botiu-tiTj  6zoxaTr,(X£v&u?  TCKV  pip-  terms:  his  particular  vengeance 

P<xpov,  T<i>v>jji£v  supov  ou84v  i6v,  oi  was  directed  against  them.  Iso- 

8s  £ituv9avovTO  TOV  'Ia9|j.6v  OUTGO;  krates  has  confounded  in  his  mind 

TEIJTSOVTO?  s?  TTJV  risXoTc6vvr]30v,  -sat  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  when 

jtXeiatou  8j  •DotoupLSvG'j;  i:spi£ivai,  they  refused  the  offers  of  Mardo- 

xtxt  TatJT7]v  I^OVTOS  iv  cp'jXaxrj,  TO;  nius  in  the  year  following  the 

T£  aXXa  aiujvai.  battle  of  Salamis,  with  their  con- 

Thucyd.  i.  74.  '-=  youv  ~r^fi  (we  duct  before  the  battle  of  Salamis 

Athenians)  'i-i  3<In/i,  ou  Tapsysvii&s  against  Xerxes. 
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to  await  such  reinforcements  as  could  begot  together:  but 
the  Athenians  entreated  Eurybiades  to  halt  at  Salamis, 
so  as  to  allow  them  a  short  time  for  consultation  in  the 
critical  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  trans- 
port of  their  families.  While  Eurybiades  was  thus  staying 
at  Salamis,  several  new  ships  which  had  reached  Troezen 
came  over  to  join  him;  and  in  this  way  Salamis  became 
for  a  time  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks,  without  any 
deliberate  intention  beforehand.  1 

Meanwhile  Themistokles  and   the  Athenian  seamen 
landed  at  Phalerum,  and  made  their  mournful   T     A 
entry  into  Athens.      Gloomy  as  the  prospect   nians  aban- 
appeared,  there  was  little  room  for  difference  don  Atticai 

5  •     •  i        x-ii      i  £          J    l  removing 

of    opinion, 2    and    still    less    room   lor  delay,  their  fa- 

The  authorities  and  the  public  assembly  at  once  milies  and 

issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  Athenian  to°Saiamis, 

to  remove  his  family  out  of  the  country  in  the  -^gina, 

r       ,  -i -\       -\-fT  •        xi         ±    i.       ircezen.  &c. 

best  way  he  could.  We  may  conceive  the  state 
of  tumult  and  terror  which  followed  on  this  unexpected 
proclamation,  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circulated 
and  acted  upon  throughout  all  Attica,  from  Sunium  to 
Orupus,  within  the  narrow  space  of  less  than  six  days  ;  for 
no  longer  interval  elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  arrived 
at  Athens,  where  indeed  he  might  have  arrived  even 
sooner.  3  The  whole  Grecian  fleet  was  doubtless  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  helpless  exiles ;  mostly  to  Troezen, 
where  a  kind  reception  and  generous  support  were  pro- 
vided for  them  (the  Troezenian  population  being  seemingly 
semi-Ionic,  and  having  ancient  relations  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  traffic  with  Athens) — but  in  part  also  to  .JDgina:  there 
were  however  many  who  could  not  or  would  not  go  farther 
than  Salamis.  Themistokles  impressed  upon  the  sufferers 
that  they  were  only  obeying  the  oracle,  which  had  directed 
them  to  abandon  the  city  and  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
wooden  walls ;  and  either  his  policy,  or  the  mental 
depression  of  the  time,  gave  circulation  to  other  stories, 
intimating  that  even  the  divine  inmates  of  the  acropolis 
were  for  a  while  deserting  it.  In  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athene  Polias  on  that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed 

1  Herodot.  viii.  40-42.  breaking  up  and   carrying  away  of 

1  Plato,  Iiegg.  iii.  p.  699.  furniture,    alluded  to  by  Thucydi- 

3  Herodot.  viii.  06,  07.  There  was  d6s,  i.  18-  5iavor(Uvr:<;  cxXi-siv  TTJ* 

there/ore    but  little   time  for   the  icoXiy  xal  <xvaax£ua0a  p£  vo  i(  &0. 
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to  dwell,  as  guardian  to  the  sanctuary  and  familiar  attend- 
ant of  the  goddess,  a  sacred  serpent,  for  whose  nourish- 
ment a  honey-cake  was  placed  once  in  the  month.  The 
honey-cake  had  been  hitherto  regularly  consumed;  but  at 
this  fatal  moment  the  priestess  announced  that  it  remained 
untouched:  the  sacred  guardian  had  thus  set  the  example 
of  quitting  the  acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the  citizens  to 
follow  the  example,  confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  for 
future  return  and  restitution. 

The  migration  of  so  many  ancient  men,  women,  and 
Tlnavoid-  children,  was  a  scene  of  tears  and  misery  in- 
ferior only  to  that  which  would  have  ensued  on 
the  actual  capture  of  the  city.  J  Some  few  in- 
dividuals, too  poor  to  hope  for  maintenance, 
or  too  old  to  care  for  life,  elsewhere — confiding 


able  hurry 
and  suf- 
ferings of 
the  emi- 
grants. 


>  Herodot.  viii.  41 :  Plutarch,  The- 
mistokles,  c.  x. 

In  the  years  1821  and  1822,  during 
the  struggle  which  preceded  the 
liberation  of  Greece,  the  Athenians 
•were  forced  to  leave  their  country 
and  seek  refuge  in  Salamis  three 
several  times.  These  incidents  are 
sketched  in  a  manner  alike  inter- 
esting and  instructive  by  Dr.  Wad- 
dington,  in  his  visit  to  Greece 
(London,  1825),  Letters  vi.  viii.  x. 
He  states,  p.  92,  "Three  times  have 
the  Athenians  emigrated  in  a  body, 
and  sought  refuge  from  the  sabre 
among  the  houseless  rocks  of  Sa- 
lamis. Upon  these  occasions,  I  am 
assured,  that  many  have  dwelt  in 
caverns,  and  many  in  miserable 
huts,  constructed  on  the  mountain 
Bide  by  their  own  feeble  hands. 
Many  have  perished  too  from  ex- 
posure to  an  intemperate  climate  ; 
many  from  diseases  contracted 
through  the  loathsomeness  of  their 
habitations  ;  many  from  hunger  and 
misery.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Turks, 
the  survivors  returned  to  their 
country.  But  to  what  a  country 
did  they  return?  To  a  land  of 
desolation  and  famine  ;  and  in  fact, 
on  the  first  re-occupation  of  Athens, 


after  the  departure  of  Omer  Brioni, 
several  persons  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  for  some  time  on  grass, 
till  a  supply  of  corn  reached  the 
Piraeus  from  Syra  and  Hydra." 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  also, 
in  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Venetians,  the  population  of  Attica 
was  forced  to  emigrate  to  Salamis, 
JEgina,  and  Corinth.  M.  Buchon 
observes,  "Les  troupes  Albanaises, 
envoyfies  en  1688  par  les  Turcs  (in 
the  war  against  the  Venetians)  se 
jeterent  sur  1'Attique,  mettant  tout 
a  feu  et  a  sang.  En  1688,  les  chro- 
niques  d'Athenes  racontent  que  ses 
malheureux  habitants  furent  ob- 
liges de  se  refugier  a  Salamine,  a 
Egine,  et  a  Corinthe,  et  que  ce  ne 
fut  qu'apres  trois  ans  qu'ils  purent 
rentrer  en  partie  dans  leur  ville 
et  dans  leurs  champs.  Beaucoup 
de  villages  de  1'Attique  sont  encore 
habites  par  les  descendans  de  ces 
derniers  envahisseurs,  et  avant  la 
derniere  revolution,  on  n'y  parloit 
que  la  langue  albanaise  ;  mais  leur 
physionomio  differe  autant  que  leui 
langue  de  la  physionomie  de  la 
race  Grecque."  (Buchon,  la  Grece 
Continentale  et  la  Moree.  Paris, 
1843,  ch.  ii.  p.  82.) 
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moreover  in  their  own  interpretation1  of  the  wooden-wall 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  had  pronounced  to  be  in- 
expugnable— shut  themselves  up  in  the  acropolis  along 
with  the  administrators  of  the  temple,  obstructing  the 
entrance  or  western  front  with  wooden  doors  and 
palisades.2  When  we  read  how  great  were  the  sufferings 
of  the  population  of  Attica  near  half  a  century  afterwards, 
compressed  for  refuge  within  the  spacious  fortifications  of 
Athens  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,3 
we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  incalculably  greater 
misery  which  overwhelmed  an  emigrant  population,  hurry- 
ing, they  knew  not  whither,  to  escape  the  long  arm  of 
Xerxes.  Little  chance  did  there  seem  that  they  would 
every  revisit  their  homes  except  as  his  slaves. 

In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous  and 
threatening,  neither  the  warriors  nor  the  leaders 
of  Athens  lost  their  energy:    arm  as  well  as   of1  the7 
mind  was  strung  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  human   Athenians, 
resolution.  Political  dissensions  were  suspended;   raity  Of  the 
Themistokles  proposed  to  the  people  a  decree.  i?1?de?s-~ 

-,-,,•        i    ,  i     •  .•          •       -I-          i  it     Themisto- 

and  obtained  their  sanction,  inviting  home  all  kies  pro- 

who  were  under  sentence  of  temporary  banish-  poses  the 

ment:  moreover  he  not  only  included,  but  even  tu>n°of~ 

specially  designated  among  them,  his  own  great  Aristeides 

j.    A     •   i    •  j»  •  j.i  •    j  c    from  exile. 

opponent  Aristeides,  now  in  the  third  year  01 
ostracism.  Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and  Kimon  the  son, 
of  Miltiades,  were  partners  in  the  same  emigration.  The 
latter,  enrolled  by  his  scale  of  fortune  among  the  horsemen 
of  the  state,  was  seen  with  his  companions  cheerfully 
marching  through  the  Kerameikus  to  dedicate  their 
bridles  in  the  acropolis,  and  to  bring  away  in  exchange 
some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  thus  setting  an 
example  of  ready  service  on  shipboard,  instead  of  on 
horseback.4  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  obtain  supplies 
of  money,  partly  for  the  aid  of  the  poorer  exiles,  but  still 
more  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet:  yet  there  were  no 
funds  in  the  public  treasury.  But  the  senate  of  Areiopagus, 
then  composed  in  large  proportion  of  men  from  the 

1  Pauasnias    seems     to    consider  £\ti-n.i  •/lu.l'ovrs?  (i.  18,  2). 
these    poor     men     somewhat     pre-          5  Herodot.  viii.  50. 
sumptuous   for   pretending   to  un-          *  Thucyd.  ii.  Ifi,  17. 
derstand    the    oracle     better    than          «  Plutarch,    Themistokles,   c.  10, 

Themistokles— 'A9r,vaiojv  TO-);  itXsov  11;  and  Kimou,  c.  5. 
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wealthier  classes,  put  forth  all  its  public  authority  as  well 
as  its  private  contributions  and  example  to  othes,1  and 
thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  eight  drachms  for 
every  soldier  serving. 

This  timely  help  was  indeed  partly  obtained  by  the  in- 
exhaustible resource  of  Themistokles,  who,  in  the  hurry  of 
embarkation,  either  discovered  or  pretended  that  the  Gor- 
gon's head  from  the  statue  of  Athene  was  lost,  and  direct- 
ing upon  this  ground  every  man's  baggage  to  be  searched, 
rendered  any  treasures,  which  private  citizens  might  be 
carrying  away,  available  to  the  public  service.2  By  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  these  few  important  days  were  made 
to  suffice  for  removing  the  whole  population  of  Attica — 
those  of  military  competence  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis, — the 
rest  to  some  place  of  refuge, — together  with  as  much  pro- 
perty as  the  case  admitted.  So  complete  was  the  desertion 
of  the  country  that  the  host  of  Xerxes,  when  it  became 
master,  could  not  seize  and  carry  off  more  than  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.3  Moreover  the  fleet  itself,  which  had 
been  brought  home  from  Artemisium  partially  disabled, 
was  quickly  repaired,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Persian  fleet 
arrived,  it  was  again  in  something  like  fighting  condition. 

The  combined  fleet  which  had  now  got  together  at 
x  ,  Salamis  consisted  of  366  ships — a  force  greater 

and  com8-  than  at  Artemisium.  Of  these,  no  less  than  200 
position  were  Athenian;  twenty  among  which,  however, 

of  the  com-  ,,        s-ii     Yi  >i-  i  j    i 

bined  were  lent  to  the  Chalkidians  and  manned  by 

Greek  fleet  them.    Forty  Corinthian  ships,  thirty  vEginetan, 

at  Salamis.     ,  ,      -.r       J  .  .     .          -rr-i  •         .cisi 

twenty  Megarian,  sixteen  .Lacedaemonian,  niteen 
Sikyonian,  ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from  Ambrakia  and  as 
many  from  Eretria,  five  from  Troezen,  three  from  Hermione, 
and  the  same  number  from  Leukas ;  two  from  Keos,  two 
from  Styra,  and  one  from  Kythnos;  four  from  Naxos, 
despatched  as  a  contingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  but  brought 
by  the  choice  of  their  captains  and  seamen  to  Salamis; — 
all  these  triremes,  together  with  a  small  squadron  of  the 
inferior  vessels  called  pentekonters,  made  up  the  total. 
From  the  great  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  there  appeared  only 
one  trireme,  a  volunteer,  equipped  and  commanded  by  an 
eminent  citizen  named  Phayllus,  thrice  victor  at  the 

1  "Whether   this   be   the  incident     termine. 

•which    Aristotle    (Politic,   v.    3,  5)         2  Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  x. 
had  in   his    mind,    we    cannot    de-          '  Herodot.  is.  99. 
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Pythian  games. l  The  entire  fleet  was  thus  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  combined  force  (358  ships)  collected  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  at  Lade,  fifteen  years  earlier,  during  the  Ionic  re- 
volt. We  may  doubt  however  whether  this  total,  bor- 
rowed from  Herodotus,  be  not  larger  than  that  which 
actually  fought  a  little  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  which  JEschylus  gives  decidedly  as  consisting  of  300 
sail,  in  addition  to  ten  prime  and  chosen  ships.  That 
great  poet,  himself  one  of  the  combatants,  and  speaking  in 
a  drama  represented  only  seven  years  after  the  battle,  is 
better  authority  on  the  point  even  than  Herodotus.2 

1  Herodot.  viii.  43-48.  nouncea     it    "a    most    undoubted 

4  ^Eschylus,  Persce,  347;  Hero-  error")  appears  to  mo  perfectly 

dot.  viii.  48;  vi.  9;  Pausanias,  i.  admissible.  They  maintain  that  at 

14,  4.  The  total  which  Herodotus  860  [Aoipal  does  not  of  necessity 

announces  is  378;  but  the  items  mean  two  parts  out  of  three:  in 

•which  he  gives  amount,  when  Thucyd.  i.  10,  we  find  xalioi  IlEXo- 

Bummcd  up,  only  to  3C6.  There  itovvi^aou  TU>V  TIEVTS  TO?  2'io  noipa? 

seems  no  way  of  reconciling  this  v£U.rj^Tat,  where  the  worus  mean 

discrepancy  exceptby  some  violent  two  parts  out  of  five.  Kow  In  the 

change  which  we  are  not  warranted  passage  before  us,  we  have  vau? 

in  making.  U.EV  72  e;  TCC?  TSTpotxoala?  &).ty(p 

Ktesias  represents  that  the  num-  sXaoaoy?  TUJV  Suo  u,oipu>v  :  and  Di- 

bers  of  the  Persian  war-ships  at  dot  and  Goller  contend,  that  in 

Salamis  were  above  1000,  those  of  the  word  Tsrpoixoata?  is  implied  a 

the  Greeks  700  (1'ersica,  c.  26).  quaternary  division  of  the  whole 

The  Athenian  orator  in  Thucy-  number— four  hundreds  or  hun- 

dides  (i.  74)  calls  the  total  of  the  dredth  parts:  so  that  the  whole 

Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis  "nearly  meaning  would  be— uTo  the  aggre- 

400  ships,  and  the  Athenian  con-  gate  four  hundreds  of  ships  wa 

tingent  somewhat  less  than  two  contributed  something  less  than 

parts  of  this  total  (veto?  [^iv  ys  st  two."  The  word  -r;-:paxoalc(c;,  equi- 

TOU  T£Tp7y.&3ia<;  oXiyuj,  sXaasou?  icbv  vah'iit  to  issjaciprs  ixaxovTaoo!?,  na- 

8uo  (Aoipujv).11  turally  includes  the  general  idea 

The  Scholiast,  with  Poppo  and  of  Tij-apa?  (jioipoti;:  and  this  would 
most  of  the  commentators  on  this  bring  the  passage  into  exact  ana- 
passage,  treat  Til)-;  S'io  jjioipiov  as  logy  with  the  one  cited  above — 
meaning  unquestionably  twu  parts  TCJJV  -SVTS  Ta<;  660  |a.rjipai;.  With 
out  of  tltree :  and  if  this  be  the  every  respect  to  the  judgement  of 
sense,  I  sliuuld  agree  with  Dr.  Dr.  Arnold  on  an  author  whom  he 
Arnold  in  considering  the  asser-  had  so  long  studied,  I  cannot  enter 
tion  as  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  into  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 
orator,  not  at  all  carrying  the  pronounced  this  interpretation  of 
authority  of  Thucydides  himself.  Didot  and  Goller  to  be  "an  un- 
But  I  cannot  think  that  we  are  doubted  error."  It  has  the  advan- 
here  driven  to  such  a  necessity;  tage  of  bringing  the  assertion  of 
for  the  construction  of  Didot  and  the  orator  in  Thucydides  into  liar- 
Goller  (though  Dr.  Arnold  pro-  mouy  with  Herodotus,  who  states 
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Hardly  was  the  fleet  mustered  at  Salamis,  and  the 
Xerxes  Athenian  population  removed,  when  Xerxes  and 
occupies  his  host  overran  the  deserted  country;  his  fleet 
and6Attica  occupying  the  roadstead  of  Phalerum  with  the 
—the  Per-  coast  adjoining.  His  land  force  had  been  put 
enters  "the  ^n  motion  under  the  guidance  of  the  Thes- 
road  of  salians,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Phaierum.  Thermopylae;  and  he  was  assured  by  some  Ar- 
cadians who  came  to  seek  service,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were,  even  at  that  moment,  occupied  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games.  "What  prize  does  the  victor  re- 
ceive?" he  asked.  Upon  the  reply  made,  that  the  prize 
was  nothing  more  than  a  wreath  of  the  wild  olive,  Tritan- 
tgechmes  son  of  the  monarch's  uncle  Artabanus  is  said  to 
have  burst  forth,  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  both  of 
the  monarch  himself  and  of  the  bystanders — "Heavens, 
Hardonius,  what  manner  of  men  are  these  against  whom 
thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight!  men  who  contend  not  for 
money,  but  for  honour!"1  Whether  this  be  a  remark 
really  delivered,  or  a  dramatic  illustration  imagined  by 
some  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  it  is  not  the  less  inter- 
esting as  bringing  to  view  a  characteristic  of  Hellenic  life, 
which  contrasts  not  merely  with  the  manners  of  contem- 
porary Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of  the  earlier  Greeks 
themselves  during  the  Homeric  times. 

Among  all  the  various  Greeks  between  Thermopylae 

the  Athenians  to  have  furnished  Thucydid&s  may  be  in  harmony 
180  ships  at  Salamis.  with  JEschylus  and  other  authors, 
Wherever  such  harmony  can  be  though  not  with  Herodotus;  while 
secured  by  an  admissible  construe-  Didot  and  Goller  would  alter  rpta- 
tion  of  existing  words,  it  is  an  un-  xosiiov  into  tETpsxojioiv  in  De- 
questionable  advantage,  and  ought  mosthenes  de  Corona,  (c.  70),  in 
to  count  as  a  reason  in  the  case,  order  that  Demosthenes  may  be  in 
if  there  be  a  doubt  between  two  harmony  with  Thucydides.  Such 
different  constructions.  But  on  emendations  appear  to  me  inad- 
the  other  hand,  I  protest  against  missible  in  principle;  we  are  not 
altering  numerical  statements  in  to  force  different  witnesses  into 
one  author,  simply  in  order  to  harmony  by  retouching  their  state- 
bring  him  into  accordance  with  ments. 

another,    and    without    some    sub-          '  Herodot.  viii.  26.     ITocrat,  Motp- 

stantive  ground    in  the  text  itself.  Sows,  xoii'J?  sr'ovopaq  TJ-^YSC;  (tax.7)' 

Thus,    for    example,    in    this    very  aoas-^ouc  r^ia;,  01  o.j  rspi  •/pr)lua7u>v 

passage  of  ThucydidSs,  Bloomfleld  -r,-i  -jyujva  i:ot£ov-cu,  aX).a  rcepl  dpj- 

and  Poppo  propose  to  alter  TSTpcc-  7^;. 
jrojion  into  tpiaxcijia;,  in  order  that 
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and  the  borders  of  Attica,  there  were  none  ex-   The  per_ 
cept  the  Phokians  disposed  to  refuse  submission ;  Sian  army 
and  they  refused  only  because  the  paramount  pahva^a*he 
influence  of  their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians   townships 
made   them   despair   of    obtaining    favourable   j^  *^ir 

_  -i  -«    i -i  i*   j~        j_  murcD. 

terms. l  Nor  would  they  even  listen  to  a  pro-  from  Ther- 
position  of  the  Thessalians,  who,  boasting  that  ™t°t?^to 
it  was  in  their  power  to  guide  as  they  pleased  piiiage  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Persian  host,  offered  to  ensure  ^eAt^ple 
lenient  treatment  to  the  territory  of  Phokis, 
provided  a  sum  of  fifty  talents  were  paid  to  them.2  The 
proposition  being  indignantly  refused,  they  conducted  Xer- 
xes through  the  little  territory  of  Doris,  which  medised  and 
escaped  plunder,  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus, 
among  the  towns  of  the  inflexible  Phokians.  All  of  them 
were  found  deserted;  the  inhabitants  having  previously 
escaped  either  to  the  wide-spreading  summit  of  Parnassus 
called  Tithorea,  or  even  still  farther,  across  that  mountain 
into  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Ten  or  a 
a  dozen  small  Phokian  towns,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  were  Elateia  and  Hyampolis,  were  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  invaders.  Even  Abae,  with  its  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  was  no  better  treated  than  the  rest:  all 
the  sacred  treasures  were  pillaged,  and  it  was  then  burnt. 
From  Panopeus  Xerxes  detached  a  body  of  men  to  plunder 
Delphi,  marching  with  his  main  army  through  Boeotia,  in 
which  country  he  found  all  the  towns  submissive  and  will- 
ing, except  Thespise  and  Platsea;  both  of  them  had  been 
deserted  by  their  citizens,  and  both  were  now  burnt.  Prom 
hence  he  conducted  his  army  into  the  abandoned  territory 
of  Attica,  reaching  without  resistance  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis at  Athens.3 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  he 
had  detached  from  Panopeus  against  Delphi.   Persiail  di_ 
Apollo  defended  his  temple  here  more  vigorously  vision  de- 
than  at  Abse.    The  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  gainst  the 
was  stimulated  by  accounts  of  the  boundless   temple  of 
wealth  accumulated   at  Delphi,  especially  the   ^^P111- 
profuse  donations  of  Crcesus.     The  Delphians,  in  the  ex- 
treme of  alarm,  while  they  sought  safety  for  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  and  for  their  families  by  trans- 

4  licrudot.  viii.  30.  2  Herodot.  viii.  28,  29. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  32-31. 
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port  across  the  Gulf  into  Achaia,  consulted  the  oracle 
whether  they  should  carry  away  or  bury  the  sacred  trea- 
sures. Apollo  directed  them  to  leave  the  treasures  un- 
touched, saying  that  he  was  competent  himself  to  take 
care  of  his  own  property.  Sixty  Delphians  alone  ventured 
to  remain,  together  with  Akeratus,  the  religious  superior: 
but  evidences  of  superhuman  aid  soon  appeared  to  en- 
courage them.  The  sacred  arms  suspended  in  the  interior 
cell,  which  no  mortal  hand  was  ever  permitted  to  touch, 
were  seen  lying  before  the  door  of  the  temple ;  and  when 
the  Persians,  marching  along  the  road  called  Schiste  up 
that  rugged  path  under  the  step  cliffs  of  Parnassus  which  con- 
ducts to  Delphi,  had  reached  the  temple  of  Athene  Pro- 
nsea, — on  a  sudden,  dreadful  thunder  was  heard — two  vast 
Failure,  mountain  crags  detached  themselves  and  rushed 

flight,  and     down  with  deafening  noise  among  them,  crush- 
rum  of  ,      ,, °     ,, 
the  detach-  ing  many   to   death — the   war-shout   was   also 

ment.  heard  from  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Athene. 

Seized  with  a  panic  terror,  the  invaders  turned  round  and 
fled;  pursued  not  only  by  the  Delphians,  but  also  (as  they 
themselves  affirmed)  by  two  armed  warriors  of  superhuman 
stature  and  destructive  arm.  The  triumphant  Delphians 
confirmed  this  report,  adding  that  the  two  auxiliaries  were 
the  Heroes  Phylakus  and  Autonoiis,  whose  sacred  precincts 
were  close  adjoining:  and  Herodotus  himself,  when  he 
visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Athene  the 
identical  masses  of  rock  which  had  overwhelmed  the  Per- 
sians. 1  Thus  did  the  god  repel  these  invaders  from  his 

1  Herodot.    viii.    38,  39;    Diodor.  marched,   and  the  extreme  term  of 

xi.  14;  Pausan.  x.  8,  4.  their  progress,  Ulrichs,  Eeisen  und 

Compare   the    account    given   in  Forschungen  in   Griechenland,  ch. 

Pausanias  (x.  23)  of  the  subsequent  iv.  p.  46;  ch.  x.  p.  146. 

repulse  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  Many  great  blocks  of  stone  and 

from  Delphi:    in  his  account,    the  cliff  are  still  to  be   seen  near  the 

repulse   is   not  so   exclusively  the  spot,  which  have  rolled  down  from 

•work    of   the    gods    as   in   that  of  the    top ,    and    which    remind    the 

Herodotus;  there  is  a  larger  force  traveller  of  these  passages, 

of  human   combatants   in   defence  The  attack  here  described  to  have 

of  the  temple,    though  greatly  as-  been    made     by    order    of   Xerxeg 

sisted  by  divine  intervention  :  there  upon  the  Delphian  temple,    seems 

Is  also    loss  on   both  sides.    A  si-  not    easy    to    reconcile    with    the 

milar   descent  of   crags    from   the  words  of  Mardonius,   Herodot.  ix. 

summit  is  mentioned.  42  ;    still  less  can   it  be  reconciled 

See    for    the  description    of   the  with    the     statement    of   Plutarch 

road     by      which     the      Persians  (Numa,    c.  9),    who  says   that    tho 
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Delphian  sanctuary  and  treasures,  which  remained  inviolate 
until  130  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  rifled  by  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Phokian  Philomelus.  On  this 
occasion,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  real  protectors 
of  the  treasures  were  the  conquerors  at  Salamis  and  Pla- 
tsea. 

Four  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  from 
Asia,  when  Xerxes   reached  Athens,   the   last  Xerxeg 
term  of  his  advance.     He  brought  with  him  the   with  the 
members  of  the  Peisistratid  family,  who  doubtless  t^?isii^tra~ 
thought  their  restoration  already  certain — and   Athens— 
a  few  Athenian  exiles  attached  to  their  interest.  th^-acu°"ld 
Though   the  country  was   altogether  deserted,   out— is 
the  handful  of  men  collected   in  the   acropolis   taken  and 
ventured  to  defy  him;  nor  could  all  the  persua- 
sions of  the  Peisistratids,  eager  to  preserve  the  holy  place 
from  pillage,  induce  them  to  surrender. 1      The  Athenian 
acropolis — a   craggy  rock   rising  abruptly  about  150  feet 
with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet   long   from   east  to 
west,   by   500    feet   broad   from   north  to  south — had  no 
practicable  access  except  on  the  western  side:2  moreover 
in  all  parts  where  there  seemed  any  possibility  of  climbing 
up,  it  was  defended  by  the  ancient  fortification  called  the 
Pelasgic  wall.     Obliged  to  take   the   place   by   force,  the 
Persian  army  were  posted  around  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  and  commenced  their  operations  from  the  eminence 
immediately  adjoining  on  the  north-west,  called  Areopa- 
gus:3 from  whence  they  bombarded  (if  we  may  venture  upon 
the  expression)  with  hot  missiles   the   wood-work  before 

Delphian  templo  was  burnt  by  the  copied  in  the  text.  In  Colonel 
Medes.  Leake's  valuable  Topography  of 
1  Ilerodot.  viii.  52.  Athens,  I  do  not  liud  any  distinct 
7  Pausanias  ,  i.  22.  4:  Kruse,  statement  about  the  height  of  the 
Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  7G.  Ernst  acropolis.  We  must  understand 
Curtius  (Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,  Kruse's  statement  (if  he  and  Cur- 
p.  5.  Berlin,  1S44)  says  that  the  tius  are  both  correct")  to  refer  only 
plateau  of  the  acropolis  is  rather  to  the  precipitous  impracticable 
less  than  4nO  feet  higher  than  the  portion  of  the  whole  rock, 
town:  Fiedler  states  it  to  be  ITS  3  Athenian  legend  represented 
fathoms  or  101  8  feet  above  the  le-  the  Amazons  as  having  taken  post 
vel  of  the  sea  (Reise  durch  das  on  the  Areopagus  and  fortified  it 
Konigr-ich  Griechenland,  i.  p.  2i:  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  aero- 
he  gives  the  length  and  breadth  polis  — a  ,T;rJ-,-'o)-v.  /  (JK-.chyl.Eu- 
of  the  plateau  in  the  same  fiauivs  nienid.  >  3?), 
as  Kruse,  whose  statement  I  Lave 
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the  gates;  that  is,  they  poured  upon  it  multitudes  of  arrows 
with  burning  tow  attached  to  them.  The  wooden  palisades 
and  hoarding  presently  took  fire  and  were  consumed:  but 
when  the  Persians  tried  to  mount  to  the  assault  by  the 
western  road  leading  up  to  the  gate,  the  undaunted  little 
garrison  still  kept  them  at  bay,  having  provided  vast 
stones,  which  they  rolled  down  upon  them  in  the  ascent. 
For  a  time,  the  Great  King  seemed  likely  to  be  driven  to 
the  slow  process  of  blockade ;  but  at  length  some  adven- 
turous men  among  the  besiegers  tried  to  scale  the  preci- 
pitous rock  before  them  on  its  northern  side,  hard  by  the 
temple  or  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  which  lay  nearly  in  front  of 
the  Persian  position,  but  behind  the  gates  and  the  western 
ascent.  Here  the  rock  was  naturally  so  inaccessible,  that 
it  was  altogether  unguarded,  and  seemingly  even  unfortified: l 
moreover  the  attention  of  the  little  garrison  was  all  con- 
centrated on  the  host  which  fronted  the  gates.  Hence  the 
separate  escalading  party  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
their  object  unobserved,  and  to  reach  the  summit  in  the 
rear  of  the  garrison;  who,  deprived  of  their  last  hope, 
either  cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  fled  for 
safety  to  the  inner  temple.  The  successful  escaladers 
opened  the  gates  to  the  entire  Persian  host,  and  the  whole 
acropolis  was  presently  in  their  hands.  Its  defenders 
were  slain,  its  temples  pillaged,  and  all  its  dwellings  and 
buildings,  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  consigned  to  the 

1  Herodot.  Tin.   52,   53  ....  Ijx-  fixed  to  his    edition  of  Pausanias, 

Tpoa&E  <I>v  zpoTTJ:;  dxpo-oXtoq,  oiua&e  and  in  his   note    on  Pansanias,    i. 

Se  Ttl)v   nuXetuv   xctl   "TJ;   dvoSou,   fj  18,  2)    places   the   Aglaurion   erro- 

5i)  cure  ti?   esJXasas,   oii-'    5v  TJX-  neously  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

riffs  jx^  XOTS  ti?  xa-raTaoTo  dvafJaiTj  acropolis. 

dv9p<b-tov,  TaUTTj  dvt-iTjsdv  Ttvee  The  expressions  Iu.i:po!j9£  :tp6  TTJS 
raT<i  TO  ipovTTj;  Kexporcoi;  9yya-p6;,  dxporoXio?  appear  to  refer  to  the 
'Af).3'Jpoo,  raiToi-sp  droxp^tivou  position  of  the  Persian  army,  who 
eov-oi;  TOU  ^tbpou.  would  naturally  occupy  the  north- 
That  the  Aglaurion  was  on  the  ern  and  western  fronts  of  the  aero- 
north  side  of  the  acropolis,  appears  polis  ;  since  they  reached  Athens 
clearly  made  out;  see  Leake,  from  the  north — and  the  western 
Topography  of  Athens,  ch.  v.  p.  side  furnished  the  only  regular 
261;  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  access.  The  hill  called  Areopagus 
p.  119;  Forchhammer,  Topogra-  -would  thus  be  nearly  in  the  centre 
phie  Athens,  p.  365,  366;  in  Kieler  of  their  position.  Forchhammer 
1'hilologische  Studien,  1841.  Sie-  explains  these  expressions  unsa- 
belis  (in  the  plan  of  Athens  pre-  tisfactorily. 
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flames. l  The  citadel  of  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Xerxes  by  a  surprise,  very  much  the  same  as  that  which 
had  placed  Sardis  in  those  of  Cyrus.  2 

Thus  was   divine  prophecy  fulfilled:  Attica  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the   Atoning 
conflagration  of  Sardis  was  retaliated  upon  the   visit  of 
home  and  citadel  of  its  captors,  as  it   also   was   *£getr^tj£g 
upon  their  sacred  temple   of  Eleusis.     Xerxes   to  the 

immediately  despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  "»ined 
.,        „,       «,.,r.         -j  i     r_  -j.    j  acropolis, 

the  fact,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  unmea- 
sured demonstrations  of  joy,  confuting  seemingly  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  his  uncle  Artabanus.3  On  the  next 
day  but  one,  the  Athenian  exiles  in  his  suite  received  his 
orders,  or  perhaps  obtained  his  permission,  to  go  and  offer 
sacrifice  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  and  atone,  if 
possible,  for  the  desecration  of  the  ground.  They  discov- 
ered that  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  the  chapel  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  especial  gift  of  the  goddess  Athene,  though  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  recent  flames,  had  already  thrown 
out  a  fresh  shoot  of  one  cubit  long :  at  least  the  piety  of 
restored  Athens  afterwards  believed  this  encouraging  por- 
tent,4 as  well  as  that  which  was  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
Dikaeus  (an  Athenian  companion  of  the  Peisistratids)  in 
the  Thriasian  plain.  It  was  now  the  day  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  though  in  this 
sorrowful  year  there  was  no  celebration,  nor  any  Athe- 
nians in  the  territory,  Dikaeus  still  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  dust  and  heard  the  loud  multitudinous  chant,  which 
was  wont  to  accompany  in  ordinary  times  the  processional 
march  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  He  would  even  have 
revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxes  himself,  had  not  Demaratus 
deterred  him  from  doing  so:  but  he  construed  it  as  an 
evidence  that  the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing  over 
from  Eleusis  to  help  the  Athenians  at  Salamis.  Yet 
whatever  may  have  been  received  in  after  times,  on  that 
day  certainly  no  man  could  believe  in  the  speedy  resur- 
rection of  conquered  Athens  as  a  free  city;  not  even  if  he 
had  witnessed  the  portent  of  the  burnt  olive-tree  sud- 
denly sprouting  afresh  with  preternatural  vigour.  So 

>  Herodot.  vlii.  52,  53.  «5sav  T^V  'ATTIXTJV  TTJV  £v  tfl  rjiteipy 

1  Herodot.  i.  84.  ys^gffSat  uito  IlapjTjai. 

»  Herodot.  v.  102;  viii.  53-99;  he.  *  Herodot.  viii.  55-65. 
C5.     £8ee    "jap    xaia     to    BeoTtpotuov 

VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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hopeless  did  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenians  then 
appear,  not  less  to  their  confederates  assembled  at  Salamis 
than  to  the  victorious  Persians. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis,  the 
Persian  fleet  also  arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum, 
reinforced  by  ships  from  Karystus  as  well  as  from 
various  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  so  that  Herodotus 
reckons  it  to  have  been  as  strong  as  before  the  terrible 
storm  at  Sepias  Akte;  an  estimate  certainly  not  ad- 
missible. 1 

Soon  after  their  arrival  Xerxes  himself  descended 
Xerxes  re-  to  the  shore  to  inspect  the  fleet,  as  well  as 
views  his  to  take  counsel  with  the  various  naval  leaders 
Phaigrum  a^out  the  expediency  of  attacking  the  hostile 
—debate  fleet,  now  so  near  him  in  the  narrow  strait 
policy1?!  between  Salamis  and  the  coasts  of  Attica.  He 
fighting  invited  them  all  to  take  their  seats  in  an  as- 
battir'at  sembly,  wherein  the  king  of  Sidon  occupied  the 
Salamis  first  place  and  the  king  of  Tyre  the  second. 
clm'ns'ePof  Tne  question  was  put  to  each  of  them  sepa- 
Queen  rately  by  Mardonius,  and  when  we  learn  that 

Artemisia.  &-Q  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  fighting, 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  decided  opinion  of  Xerxes 
himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  them  beforehand. 
One  exception  alone  was  found  to  this  unanimity — Arte- 
misia, queen  of  Halikarnassus  in  Karia:  into  whose  mouth 
Herodotus  puts  a  speech  of  some  length,  deprecating  all 
idea  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis — predicting 
that  if  the  land  force  were  moved  forward  to  attack 
Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis 
would  return  for  the  protection  of  their  own  homes,  and 
that  thus  the  fleet  would  disperse,  the  rather  as  there  was 
little  or  no  food  in  the  island — and  intimating,  besides,  un- 
measured contempt  for  the  efficacy  of  the  Persian  fleet 

1  Horodot.      viii.     66.        Colonel  those  which    were   sent  to  occupy 

Jjeake  observes  upon  this  statement  the  Megaric  strait  of  Salamis,   200 

(Athens    and   the  Demi    of  Attica,  in  number." 

App.    vol.  ii.    p.  250),    "About   1000  The    estimate    of  Colonel  t/eake 

ships  is  the  greatest    accuracy   we  appears  somewhat   lower  than  the 

can    pretend    to,    in    stating    the  probable  reality.    Nor  do  I  believe 

strength    of   the    Persian    fleet    at  the    statement    of  Diodorus,    that 

Salamis:  and  from  these  are  to  be  ships  were  detached  to  occupy  the 

deducted,  in  estimating  the  number  Megaric  strait:    see  a  note  shortly 

of   ships    engaged   in   the    battle,  following. 
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and  seamen  as  compared  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for 
the  subject  contingents  of  Xerxes  generally.  That  Queen 
Artemisia  gave  this  prudent  counsel,  there  is  no  reason  to 
question ;  and  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  may  have 
had  means  of  hearing  the  grounds  on  which  her  opinion 
rested.  But  I  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  she  can 
have  publicly  delivered  any  such  estimate  of  the  maritime 
subjects  of  Persia ;  an  estimate  not  merely  insulting  to  all 
who  heard  it,  but  at  the  time  not  just — though  it  had  come 
to  be  nearer  the  truth  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,1 
and  though  Artemisia  herself  may  have  lived  to  entertain 
the  conviction  afterwards.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
reasons,  the  historian  tells  us  that  friends  as  well  as  rivals 
were  astonished  at  her  rashness  in  dissuading  the  monarch 
from  a  naval  battle,  and  expected  that  she  whould  be  put 
to  death.  But  Xerxes  heard  the  advice  with  perfect  good 
temper,  and  even  esteemed  the  Karian  queen 
the  more  highly ;  though  he  resolved  that  the  faekse0nu,!;yon 
opinion  of  the  majority,  or  his  own  opinion,  Xerxes  to 
should  be  acted  upon.  Orders  were  accordingly  g^nfig 
issued  for  the  fleet  to  attack  the  next  day,2and 
for  the  land  force  to  move  forward  towards  Peloponnesus. 
Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phalerum,  an  omnipotent  will 
compelled  seeming  unanimity  and  precluded  all  T 

i  j    vi          j.-  j.  •    J      J  j.i  L.    Dissensions 

real  deliberation — great  indeed  was  the  contrast   among  the 
presented  by  the  neighbouring  Greek  armament   Gjree'<s  *n 
at  Salamis ;  among  the  members  of  which  un-   gaiamis. 
measured  dissension  had  been  reigning.    It  has    Resolution 
already  been  stated  that  the  Greek  fleet  had   rem'ove0the 
originally  got  together  at  that  island,  not  with   f|eet  to  the 
any  view  of  making  it  a  naval  station,  but  simply 
in  order  to  cover  and  assist  the  emigration  of  the  Athenians, 
This  object  being  accomplished,  and  Xerxes  being  already 
in  Attica,  Eurybiades  convoked  the  chiefs  to  consider  what 
position  was  the  fittest  for  a  naval  engagement.     Most  of 
them,  especially  those  from  Peloponnesus,  were  averse  to 
remaining  at  Salamis,  and  proposed  that  the  fleet  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  it  would 

1  The  picture  drawn  in  the    Cy-      ly  kept  so,  forming  a   contrast   to 
roprcdia    of  Xenophon    represents      the     native     Persians    (Xenophon, 
the  subjects  of  Persia  as  spiritless      Cyropicd.  viii.  1,  45). 
aii'l   untrained    to     \var    (avi/.xiocc          2   Herodot.  viii.  OS,  69,  "id. 
•/•/i  in'JMT:;?.-:  ,t),  and  even  designed- 

2  ii  2 
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be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Peloponnesian 
land-force,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  at  sea,  the  ships  would 
find  protection  on  shore  and  the  men  would  join  in  the 
land  service — while  if  worsted  in  a  naval  action  near  Salamis, 
they  would  be  enclosed  in  an  island  from  whence  there 
were  no  hopes  of  escape. l  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  a 
messenger  arrived  with  news  of  the  capture  and  conflagra- 
tion of  Athens  and  her  acropolis  by  the  Persians.  Such 
was  the  terror  produced  by  this  intelligence,  that  some  of 
the  chiefs,  without  even  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  and  the  final  vote,  quitted  the  council  forthwith, 
and  began  to  hoist  sail,  or  prepare  their  rowers,  for  depar- 
ture. The  majority  came  to  a  formal  vote  for  removing 
to  the  Isthmus;  but  as  night  was  approaching,  actual 
removal  was  deferred  until  the  next  morning.2 

Now  was  felt  the  want  of  a  position  like  that  of 
Thermopylae,  which  had  served  as  a  protection  to  all  the 
Greeks  at  once,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  separate  fears 
and  interests.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Peloponne- 
R  .  sian  chiefs — the  Corinthians  in  particular,  who 

consequen-  furnished  so  large  a  naval  contingent,  and  within 
that're  oiu  w^ose  territory  the  land-battle  at  the  Isthmus 
tion  had  "  seemed  about  to  take  place — should  manifest 
betndexe*  suc^  an  obstinate  reluctance  to  fight  at  Salamis, 
and  should  insist  on  removing  to  a  position 
where,  in  case  of  naval  defeat,  they  could  assist,  and  be 
assisted  by,  their  own  soldiers  on  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
Salamis  was  not  only  the  most  favourable  position,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior  numbers  of 
the  Greeks,  but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breaking 
up  the  unity  of  the  allied  fleet;  since  Megara  and  ./Egina 
would  thus  be  left  uncovered,  and  the  contingents  of  each 
would  immediately  retire  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
homes, — while  the  Athenians  also,  a  lar^e  portion  of  whose 
expatriated  families  were  in  Salamis  and  JEgina,  would  be 
in  like  manner  distracted  from  combined  maritime  efforts 
at  the  Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place,  probably 
not  even  the  Peloponnesians  themselves  would  have  re- 
mained in  one  body;  for  the  squadrons  ofEpidaurus,  Troezen, 
Hennione,  &c.,  each  fearing  that  the  Persian  fleet  might 
make  a  descent  on  one  or  other  of  these  separate  ports, 
would  go  home  to  repel  such  a  contingency,  in  spite  of  the 

1  Herodot.  viii.  70.  *  Herodot.  viii.  49,  60,  66. 
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efforts  of  Eurybiades  to  keep  them  together.  Hence  the 
order  for  quitting  Salamis  and  repairing  to  the  Isthmus 
was  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of  extinction  for  all  com- 
bined maritime  defence :  and  it  thus  became  doubly  abhorrent 
to  all  those  who,  like  the  Athenians,  .yEginetans,  and 
Megarians,  were  also  led  by  their  own  separate  safety  to 
cling  to  the  defence  of  Salamis.  In  spite  of  all  such  oppo- 
sition, however,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Themistokles, 
the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Peloponnesian  leaders 
carried  the  vote  for  retreat,  and  each  of  them  went  to  his 
ship  to  prepare  for  it  on  the  following  morning. 

"When  Themistokles  returned  to  his  ship,  with  the 
gloom  of  this  melancholy  resolution  full  upon  Themi- 
his  mind,  and  with  the  necessity  of  providing  pt0°s1^1gg8theP" 
for  removal  of  the  expatriated  Athenian  families  resolution, 
in  the  island  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  squadron  jfujU^t* 
• — he  found  an  Athenian  friend  named  Hnesi-  des,  and 
philus,  who  asked  him  what  the  synod  of  chiefs  uponahim 
had  determined.  Concerning  this  Mnesiphilus,  to  reopen 
who  is  mentioned  generally  as  a  sagacious  the  debate- 
practical  politician,  we  unfortunately  have  no  particulars: 
but  it  must  have  been  no  common  man  whom  fame  selected, 
truly  or  falsely,  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  Themistokles. 
On  learning  what  had  been  resolved,  Mnesiphilus  burst  out 
into  remonstrance  on  the  utter  ruin  which  its  execution 
would  entail:  there  would  presently  be  neither  any  united 
fleet  to  fight,  nor  any  aggregate  cause  and  country  to 
fight  for.1  He  vehemently  urged  Themistokles  again  to 
open  the  question,  and  to  press  by  every  means  in  his  power 
for  a  recall  of  the  vote  in  favour  of  retreat,  as  well  as  for 
a  positive  resolution  to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis.  Themis- 
tokles had  already  in  vain  tried  to  enforce  the  same  view: 
but  though  he  was  disheartened  by  ill-succes,  the  remon- 
strances of  a  respected  friend  struck  him  so  forcibly  as  to 
induce  him  to  renew  hisefforts.  Hewentinstantly  to  the  ship 
of  Eurybiades.  asked  permission  to  speak  with  him,  and 
being  invited  aboard,  reopened  with  him  alone  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  past  discussion,  enforcing  his  own  views  as  em- 
phatically as  he  could.  In  this  private  communication,  all 
the  arguments  bearing  upon  the  case  were  more  unsparingly 

J  Herodot.  viii.  67.  Oy-roi  api  TJV  otif  »aTi  yap  ro).i(  EXCCUTOI  Tpi'jiov- 
drsipio^i  TB«  vrjai;  diro  EaXafxivoc,  TOU.  AC.  C  ompare  vii.  139,  and  Thu- 
itept  ouSajMT;?  Jtt  itaiptoo^  vau[i3y_r-  cyd.  i.  73. 
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laid  open  than  it  had  been  possible  to  do  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  chiefs,  who  would  have  been  insulted  if 
openly  told  that  they  were  likely  to  desert  the  fleet  when 
once  removed  from  Salamis.  Speaking  thus  freely  and 
confidentially,  and  speaking  to  Eurybiades  alone,  Themis- 
tokles  was  enabled  to  bring  him  partially  round,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  him  to  convene  a  fresh  synod.  So  soon  as 
this  synod  had  assembled,  even  before  Eurybiades  had 
explained  the  object  and  formally  opened  the  discussion, 
Themistokles  addressed  himself  to  each  of  the  chiefs  sepa- 
rately, pouring  forth  at  large  his  fears  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  abandonment  of  Salainis:  insomuch  that  the  Corinthian 
Adeimantus  rebuked  him  by  saying — "Themistokles,  those 
who  in  the  public  festival-matches  rise  up  before  the  proper 
signal,  are  scourged."  "True  (rejoined  the  Athenian),  but 
those  who  lag  behind  the  signal  win  no  crowns."1 

1  Herodot.  viii.  58,  59.  The  ac-  but  hear  me"  (IIi-:7.qov  (isv,  axouaov 
count  given  by  Herodotus,  of  these  63).  Larcher  expresses  his  surprise 
memorable  debates  which  preceded  that  Herodotus  should  have  sup- 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  is  in  the  pressed  so  impressive  an  anecdote 
main  distinct,  instructive  and  con-  as  this  latter:  but  we  may  see 
sistent.  It  is  more  probable  than  plainly  from  the  tenor  of  his  n  -r- 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xi.  15,  rative  that  he  cannot  have  heard 
16),  who  states  that  Themistokles  it.  In  the  narrative  ofHerodotus, 
succeeded  in  fully  convincing  both  Themistokles  gives  no  offence  to 
EurybiadSs  and  the  Peloponnesian  Eurybiades,  nor  is  the  latter  at  all 
chiefs  of  the  propriety  of  fighting  displeased  with  him:  nay,  Eury- 
at  Salamis,  but  that,  in  spite  of  biades  is  even  brought  over  by  the 
all  their  efforts,  the  armament  persuasion  of  Theinistokles,  and 
would  not  obey  them,  and  insisted  disposed  to  fall  in  with  his  views, 
on  going  to  the  Isthmus.  And  it  The  persons  whom  Herodotus  re- 
deserves  our  esteem  still  more,  if  presents  as  angry  with  Themisto- 
we  contrast  it  with  the  loose  and  kles  are.  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs, 
careless  accounts  of  Plutarch  and  especially  Adeimantus  the  Co- 
Cornelius  Xepos.  As  Plutarch  rinthian.  They  are  angry  too  (let 
(Themist.  c.  11)  describes  the  scene,  it  ba  added),  not  without  plausible 
Eurybiades  was  the  person  who  reason:  a  formal  vote  has  just  been 
desired  to  restrain  the  forwardness  taken  by  the  majority,  after  full 
and  oratory  of  Themistokles,  and  discussion;  and  here  is  the  chief 
with  that  view,  first  made  to  him  of  the  minority  who  persuades 
the  observation  given  in  my  text  Eurybiades  to  reopen  the  whole 
out  ofHerodotus,  which  Themis-  debate:  not  an  unreasonable  cause 
tokles  followed  up  by  the  same  for  displeasure.  Moreover  it  is 
answer— next,  lifted  up  his  stick  Adeimantus,  not  Eurybiades,  who 
to  strike  Themistokl5s,  upon  which  addresses  to  Themistokles  the  re- 
the  latter  addressed  to  him  the  mark  that  "persons  who  rise  befr  re 
well-known  observation— "Strike,  the  proper  signal  are  scourged;3 
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Eurybiades  then  explained  to  toe  synod  that  doubts 
had  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  called  them  Synod  of 
together   to   reconsider   the   previous   resolve:  Gr.eciaQ    . 

i_  •   i-     mi.         -j.11*       i  j.i          -iii        chiefs  again 

upon    which   Themistokles   began   the   debate,  convened  — 
He  vehemently  enforced  the  necessity  of  fight-   Themisto- 

,1  f  o   T        •  j         .    •    fc>.  i        kles  tries 

ing  in  the  narrow  sea  ot  balamis  and  not  in  the  to  get  the 
open  waters  at  the  Isthmus — as  well  as  of  pre-   f°rmer  . 

•»«-  T     nn    •  L       V         ii     j.         resolution 

serving  Megara  and  ^tJgina;  contending  that  a  rescinded  — 
naval  victory  at  Salamis  would  be  not  less  effect-  the  Peio- 
ive  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  than  if  it  ^ah^e'to'it 
took  place  at  the  Isthmus;  whereas,  if  the  fleet  —angry 
were  withdrawn  to  the  latter  point,  they  would  words- 
only  draw  the  Persians  after  them.  Moreover,  he  did  not 
omit  to  add,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  prophecy  assuring 
to  them  victory  in  this,  their  own  island.  But  his  speech 
made  little  impression  on  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs;  who 
were  even  exasperated  at  being  again  summoned,  to  reopen 
a  debate  already  concluded, — and  concluded  in  a  way  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  their  safety.  In  the  bosom  of 
the  Corinthian  Adeimantus,  especially,  this  feeling  of 
auger  burst  all  bounds.  He  sharply  denounced  the  pre- 
sumption of  Themistokles,  and  bade  him  be  silent  as  a 
man  who  had  now  no  free  Grecian  city  to  represent — 
Athens  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nay,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  contend  that  Eurybiades  had  no  right  to  count 
the  vote  of  Themistokles  until  the  latter  could  produce 
some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to  the  synod.  Such  an 
attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon  the  leader  of 

and  he  makes  the  remark  because  offering     any     opposition     to    It ; 

Thcmistokles  goes  on  speaking  to,  though   such   an   attempt  to  check 

and  trying  to  persuade,  the  various  argumentative  opposition  from  the 

chiefs,    before    the  business  of  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  squad- 

a  ^sembly  has  been  formally  opened,  ron  is  noway  credible, 
'i  aemistokles   draws  upon  himself         Dr.  Blomtield  (ad  j3ischyl.  Pers. 

the  censure  by  sinning  against  the  72S)  imagines  that  the  story  about 

forms  of  business,  and  talking  be-  Eurybiades  threatening  Themisto- 

fore  the  proper  time.    But  Plutarch  kles  with  his  stick  grew  out  of  the 

puts  the  remark  into  the  mouth  of  story     as    related    in    Herodotus, 

Eurybiades,  without  any  previous  though  to  Herodotus  himself  it  was 

circumstance     to    justify     it,     and  unknown.    I  cannot  think  that  thia 

without  any  fitness.    His  narrative  is  correct,  since  the  story  will  not 

represents  Eurybiados  as   the    per-  lit  on  to  the  narrative  of  that  his- 

son    who    was      anxious     both     to  torian :  it  does  not  consist  with  his 

transfer  the  ships  to    the  Isthmus,  conception  of  the  relations  betweea 

and  to  prevent  ThemistoklOs  from  Eurybiades  and  Themistokles. 
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more  than  half  of  the  whole  fleet,  demonstrates  the  un- 
governable impatience  of  the  Corinthians  to  carry  away 
the  fleet  to  their  Isthmus.  It  provoked  a  bitter  retort 
against  them  from  Themistokles,  who  reminded  them  that 
while  he  had  around  him  200  well-manned  ships,  he  could 
procure  for  himself  anywhere  both  city  and  territory  as 
good  or  better  than  Corinth.  But  he  now  saw  clearly  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  enforcing  his  policy  by  argu- 
ment, and  that  nothing  would  succeed  except  the  direct 
language  of  intimidation.  Turning_  to  Eurybiades,  and 
addressing  him  personally,  he  said — "if  thou  wilt  stay  Here, 
and  fight  bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out  well;  but  if  thou 
wilt  not  stay,  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin. l  For  with 
us,  all  our  means  of  war  are  contained  in  our  ships.  Be 
thou  yet  persuaded  by  me.  If  not,  we  Athenians  shall 
migrate  with  our  families  on  board,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris 
in  Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  old,  and  which  the  prophe- 
cies announce  that  we  are  one  day  to  colonize.  You  chiefs 
then,  when  bereft  of  allies  like  us,  will  hereafter  recollect 
what  I  am  now  saying." 

Eurybiades  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by  the 
impressive  pleading  of  Themistokles.  But  this  last  down- 
Menace  of  right  menace  clenched  his  determination,  and 
Themisto-  probably  struck  dumb  even  the  Corinthian  and 

kles  to  £»   i  ^        •  P         -L  i      j.    j. 

retire  with  Jreloponnesian  opponents:  tor  it  was  but  too 
nianV^ad  P^n»  *hat  without  the  Athenians  the  fleet  was 
ron^  un"a  •  powerless.  He  did  not  however  put  the  question 
less  a  again  to  vote,  but  took  upon  himself  to  rescind 

battle  were      JP  .  ,     ,.  j  A      •  j          r 

to  be  fought  the  previous  resolution,  and  to  issue  orders  tor 
at  Salamis  staying  at  Salamis  to  fight.  In  this  order  all 
tiadeT"  acquiesced,  willing  or  unwilling.2  The  succeed- 
takes  upon  jng  dawn  saw  them  preparing  for  fight  in- 
ad™pt°this  stead  of  for  retreat,  and  invoking  the  protection 
measure.  an(j  companionship  of  the  JEakid  heroes  of 
Salamis — Telamon  and  Ajax:  they  even  sent  a  trireme  to 
^Egina  to  implore  JE>ak\is  himself  and  the  remaining 
./Eakids.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  same  day,  also, 
that  the  resolution  of  fighting  at  Salamis  was  taken  by 
Xerxes,  whose  fleet  was  seen  in  motion,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  preparing  for  attack  the  next  morning. 

1  Herodot.  viii.  61,  62.    2o  st  (AS-      'EXXdtSa. 

vssi?  OCUTOU,  xoci  (JL^VIOV  £3Sat  dcvrjp  *  Herodot.  viii.  64.  OUTIO  (xsv  ol 
OYaOos'  el  8e  (XTJ,  avaTpS'jJctc;  -yjv  rcspi  SaXajxTva,  ensot  axpo3r'Xt3ija.s- 
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But  the   Peloponnesians,  though  not  venturing  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  admiral,  still  retained 
unabated  their  former  fears  and  reluctance,  which  began 
again  after  a  short  interval  to  prevail  over  the  formidable 
menace  of  Themistokles,  and  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  advices  from  the  Isthmus.    The  messenger  from 
that  quarter  depicted  the  trepidation  and  affright  of  their 
absent  brethren  while  constructing  their  cross  wall  at  that 
point,  to  resist  the  impending  land  invasion.     Why  were 
they  not  there  also,  to  join  hands  and  to  help 
in    the   defence, — even   if  worsted   at  sea, — at  po 
least  on  land,  instead  of  wasting  their  efforts  chiefs, 
in  defence  of  Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  fo1reij£| 
the  enemy?    Such  were  the  complaints  which  moment, 
passed  from  man  to  man,  with  many  a  bitter  J^™1^. 
exclamation  against  the  insanity  of  Eurybiades :   dience. 
at  length  the  common  feeling  broke  out  in  pub-   jj^*a 
lie    and  mutinous    manifestation,   and  a  fresh  convened— 
synod  of  the   chiefs  was  demanded    and    con-  ^taTt"^- 
voked.1     Here  the  same  angry  debate,  and  the   the  majo- 
same  irreconcileable  difference. was  attain  renew-  rity  °p~ 

-,       ,1       T->  i  .  1-   j»        i  •  f        posed  to 

ed;   the  Feloponnesian   chiefs    clamouring    for   Themisto- 
immediate    departure,    while    the    Athenians,  klfs  and  , 

-,.    .  i  -«i-  •  11  I    determined 

jtigmetans,2  and  JMegarians,  were  equally  urgent   on  retreat- 
in  favour  of  staying  to  fight.     It  was  evident  to   Vng, to  the 

m,          •    i    i  IA     ,1     ,    j.i  .      ••         /.  Isthmus. 

Themistokles  that  the  majority  of  votes  among 
the  chiefs  would  be  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of 
Eurybiades;  and  the  disastrous  crisis,  destined  to  deprive 
Greece  of  all  united  maritime  defence,  appeared  imminent 
— when  he  resorted  to  one  last  stratagem  to  meet  the  des- 
perate emergency  by  rendering  flight  impossible.  Con- 
triving a  pretext  for  stealing  away  from  the  synod,  he 

vot,  ETtEt  TE  EopupidS'Tj  !So£e,   OUTGO  escape    from    Salamis    during    the 

itapsaxeudt^ovTo  UK  va'jfj.7'/T/jc/vT3(;.  night,    and    were    only    prevented 

1  Herodot.    viii.   74.     ecu?   [xev   8rj  from  doing  so  by  the  stratagem  of 

auTiuv  avrjp  dvdpt  napioTciTo,    Scbujxa  Themistokl6s.    This  is  a  great  mis- 

noieufASvoi  7rjv  EiipupiciSciu  dpo'jXi7)v'  take,    as    indeed   these  orators  are 

TeXo?  6e,  e;epf,aY7)  ec  TO  jjieaov,  ouX-  perpetually  misconceiving  the  facts 

Xoyo?  TS  8r)   eyivsTo,   xcxl  itoXXdc  i\i-  of  their  past  history.    The  -iEgine- 

fETO  Ttspl  T(I)v  auT(I)v,  &c.     Co'mpare  tans  had  an  interest  not  less  strong 

Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  12.  than  the  Athenians  in  keeping  th° 

5  Lykurgus  (cont.  Leokrat.  c.  17,  fleet  together  and   fighting  at  Sa- 

p.    185)     numbers    the    .flipinetans  lamia, 
among  those  who  were  anxious  to 
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despatched  a  trusty  messenger  across  the  strait  with  a 
secret  communication  to  the  Persian  generals.  Sikinnus 
Desperate  his  slave — seemingly  an  Asiatic  Greek1  who 
stratagem  understood  Persian  and  had  perhaps  been  sold 

of  Themi-        -,.         ,1       i    ,      T       •  1,1,       i* 

stokies—  during  the  late  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose  superior 

a°  riVsue  qualities  are  marked  by  the  fact  that  he  had 

message  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  children   of  his 

across  to  master — was  instructed  to  acquaint  them  private- 

parsuading  ly  in  the  name  of  Themistokles,  who  was  re- 

hira  to  presented  as  wishing!  success  at  heart  to  the 

the  Greek  Persians,  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  not  only  in 

fleet  in  the  the  utmost  alarm,  meditating  immediate  flight. 

night,  and      i  ,-,     ,    ,•,  •  '  . .       °     />  ., 

thus,  render  out  that  the  various  portions  oi  it  were  in  such 
retirement  violent  dissension,  that  they  were  more  likely  to 
fight  against  each  other  than  against  any  common 
enemy.  A  splendid  opportunity  (it  was  added)  was  thus  open- 
ed to  the  Persians,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
without  delay,  first  to  enclose  and  prevent  their  flight,  and 
then  to  attack  a  disunited  body,  many  of  whom  would,  when 
the  combat  began,  openly  espouse  the  Persian  cause.2 

Such  was  the  important  communication  despatched  by 
Themistokles  across  the  narrow  strait  (only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part)  which  divides  Salamis 
from  the  neighbouring  continent  on  which  the  enemy  were 
posted.  It  was  delivered  with  so  much  address  as  to 
produce  the  exact  impression  which  he  intended,  and  the 
glorious  success  which  followed  caused  it  to  pass  for  a 
splendid  stratagem:  had  defeat  ensued,  his  name  would  have 
been  covered  with  infamy.  What  surprises  us  the  most  is, 
that  after  having  reaped  signal  honour  from  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  stratagem,  Themistokles  lived  to  take 
credit  for  it,  during  the  exile  of  his  latter  days,3  as  a  capital 
service  rendered  to  the  Persian  monarch.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, when  we  reflect  upon  the  desperate  condition  of 

1  Plutarch  (Themistokles,    c.  12)     by  the  Persians  to  Themistoklea — 
calls  Sikinnus  a  Persian  by  birth,     ScjxtjToxXsa  8',  o?  ircsp  Trj<;  'EXXaSoi; 
which  cannot  be  true.  GCUT&'J;  y.atsvaujjLayTjas,  T(I)V  (XSY'OTUJ^ 

2  Herodot.  viii.  75.  Siopecov  7j£tu)3av  (Panegyric,  Or.  iv. 
1  Thucydid.  i.  137.    It  is  curious     p.  74)— though  that   orator  speaks 

to    contrast    this    with   .ZEschylus,  as  if  he  knew   nothing    about    the 

Persse,  351  seq.     See  also  Herodot.  stratagem  by   which  ThemistoklSs 

viii.  109,  110.  compelled  the  Greeks    to    fight  at 

Isokrates    might     well     remark  Salamis    against    their   will.      See 

about  the   ultimate   rewards  giveu  the  same  Oration,  c.  27,  p.  61. 


B.C.  480. 
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Grecian  affairs  at  the  moment,  that  such  facility  of  double 
interpretation  was  in  part  his  inducement  for  sending  the 
message. 

It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  to  Xerxes  shortly 
after  he  had  issued  his  orders  for  fighting  on  the   Im  atient 
next  morning:  and  he  entered  so  greedily  into  haste  of 
the  scheme,  as  to  direct  his  generals  to  close  up   Xerxes  to 

..'„<-,,        .  ,      ,7       .  j         j       .          ,-ix     prevent  any 

the  strait  of  Salamis  on  both  sides  during  the  Of  the 
night,  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  ^*^k| 
the  town  of  Salamis,  at  the  risk  of  their  heads  caping— 
if  any  opening  were  left  for  the  Greeks  to  es-  his  fleet  en- 

.      rm          j.   j.-  c  i.i_  T3        •         closes  the 

cape.1  The  station  or  the  numerous  Persian  Greeks 
fleet  was  along  the  coast  of  Attica — its  head  during 
quarters  were  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  but  doubt- 
less parts  of  it  would  occupy  those  three  natural  harbours, 
as  yet  unimproved  by  art,  which  belonged  to  the  deme  of 
Peiroeus — and  would  perhaps  extend  besides  to  other 
portions  of  the  western  coast  southward  of  Phalerum; 
while  the  Greek  fleet  was  in  the  harbour  of  the  town  called 
Salamis,  in  the  portion  of  the  island  facing  Mount ^Egaleos 
in  Attica.  During  the  night,2  a  portion  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  sailing  from  Peirseus  nothward  along  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to  the  north  of  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Salamis,  so  as  to  shut  up  the  northern  issue  from 
the  strait  on  the  side  ofEleusis;  while  another  portion 
blocked  up  the  other  issue  between  Peirseus  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  island,  landing  a  detachment  of 
troops  on  the  desert  island  of  Psyttaleia  near  to  that 

1  JEschylus,  Persic,  370.  the  Egyptian  squadron  in  the  fleet 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  of  Xerxes  was  detached    to    block 

threat    to    the   generals,    nor  does  up  the  outlet  between  Salamis  and 

he  even  notice  the  personal  inter-  the  Megarid  ;  that  is,  to  sail  round 

ference  of  Xerxes   in  any  way,    so  the    south-western    corner    of   the 

far  as  regards  the  night  movement  island  to  the  north-western  strait, 

of  the  Persian  fleet.     Ho  treats  the  where  the  north-western  corner  of 

communication  of  Sikinnus  as  hav-  the  island  is  separated  by  a  narrow 

iug  been  made  to  the  Persian  gen-  strait  from  Megara,    near  the  spot 

erals,  and  the  night-movement   as  where    the    fort    of  Budorum    was 

undertaken    by    them.     The   state-  afterwards     situated,     during     the 

rneut     of    the    contemporary    poet  Peloponucsian  war. 

seems    the    more    probable    of  the  Herodotus    mentions    nothing  of 

two:    but   lie  omits,    as    might    be  this    movement,    and    his    account 

expected,  all  notice  of  the  perilous  evidently    implies    that    the  Greek 

dissensions  in  the  Greek  camp.  fleet  was  enclosed   to  the  north  of 

-  Diodorus     (xi.  17)     states    that  the    town  of  Salamis,    the  Persian 
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corner.  1  These  measures  were  all  taken  during  the  night,  to 
prevent  the  anticipated  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to 


right  wing  having  got  between 
that  town  and  Eleuais.  The  move- 
ment announced  by  Diodorus  ap- 
pears to  me  unnecessary  and  im- 
probable. If  the  Egyptian  squad- 
ron had  been  placed  there,  they 
would  have  been  far  indeed  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  the  action, 
but  we  may  see  that  Herodotus 
believed  them  to  have  taken  actual 
part  in  the  battle  along  with  the 
rest  (viii.  100). 

1  Herodot.  viii.  78.  Total  8s  to? 
itioTa  eYUeTO  Ta  dYTs^svTa,  TOUTO 
(xiv,  le;  rrjv  tpTjaiSa  TTJV  YoTTaXsiav, 
H.ST<Z£U  SaXajAtvo?  te  XSIJASVTJV  xal  TTJ<; 

TjICSlpOU,     TCOXXoU?   TU)V    rUpaJlOV    OUtE- 

pifJaaav  TOUTO  8i,  eireiS?)  ifiiovto 
[AJaai  VUXTE?,  dvfJYov  (lev  TO  die 
eairspvjs  xepat  xoxXoujtevoi  itpo?  TTJV 
2aXa|Aiva-  dvrJYo '  ®s  oi  d(Atpl  TTJV  Keov 
it  xal  TTJV  Kuvououpav  TiTOYiisvot, 
xaTElyov  TS  (xs/P1  Mowo^iTH  rcdvTd 

TOV   1TOp9p.6v  T^)Jt   NT)U3t. 

He  had  previously  stated  Pha- 
lerum  as  the  main  station  of  the 
Persian  fleet;  not  necessarily 
meaning  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
there.  The  passage  which  I  have 
just  transcribed  intimates  what  the 
Persians  did  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  of  surrounding  the  Greeks 
in  the  harbour  of  Salamis;  and  the 
first  part  of  it,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  the  western(more  properly  north- 
western) wing,  presents  no  extra- 
ordinary difficulty,  though  we  do 
not  know  how  far  the  western  wing 
extended  before  the  movement  was 
commenced.  Probably  it  extended 
to  the  harbour  of  Peirseus,  and 
began  from  thence  its  night-move- 
ment along  the  Attic  coast  to  get 
beyond  the  town  of  Salamis.  But 
the  second  part  of  the  passage  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  where  he 
states  that  "those  who  were  sta- 
tioned about  Keos  and  Kynosura 


also  moved,  and  beset  with  their 
ships  the  whole  strait  as  far  as 
Munychia."  What  places  are  Keos 
and  Kynosura,  and  where  were 
they  situated?  The  only  known 
places  of  those  names,  are,  the 
island  of  Keos,  not  far  south  of 
Cape  Sunium  in  Attica— and  the 
promontory  Kynosura,  on  thenorth- 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  immediate- 
ly north  of  the  bay  of  Marathon. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
that  Herodotus  meant  this  latter 
promontory,  too  distant  to  render 
the  movement  which  he  describes 
at  all  practicable:  even  the  island 
of  Keos  is  somewhat  open  to  the 
same  objection,  though  not  in  so 
great  a  degree,  of  being  too  dis- 
tant. Hence  Barth61emy,  Kruse, 
Bahr,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  apply  the 
names  Keos  and  Kynosura  to  two 
promontories  (the  southernmost 
and  the  south-easternmost)  of  the 
island  of  Salamis  ;  and  Kiepert  has 
realised  their  idea  in  his  newly 
published  maps.  But  in  the  first 
place,  no  authority  is  produced  for 
giving  these  names  to  two  promon- 
tories in  the  island,  and  the  critics 
only  do  it  because  they  say  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  reasonable 
meaning  to  this  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  the  next  place,  if  we 
admit  their  supposition,  we  must 
suppose  that  before  this  night- 
movement  commenced,  the  Persian 
fleet  was  already  stationed  in  part 
off  the  island  of  Sal  amis;  which 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable. 
Whatever  station  that  fleet  occu- 
pied before  the  night-movement, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  was 
not  upon  an  island  then  possessed 
by  the  enemy:  it  was  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Attica:  and  the 
names  Keos  and  Kynosura  must 
belong  to  some  unknown  points  ia 
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attack  them  in  the  narrow  strait  close  on  their  own  harbour, 
the  next  morning. 

Meanwhile  that  angry  controversy  among  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  in  the  midst  of  which  Themistokles  had  Arigteidga 
sent  over  his  secret  envoy,  continued  without  comes  in 
abatement  and  without  decision.    It  was  the  in-  ^et£gBht 
terest  of  the  Athenian  general  to  prolong  the  Greek  fleet 
debate,  and  to  prevent  any  concluding  vote,  until  ^°-™f^^1gna 
the  effect  of  his  stratagem  should  have  rendered  the  cMe;s 
retreat  impossible.      Such    prolongation    was  that  they 
nowise  difficult  in  a  case  so  critical,  where  the  closed  by 
majority  of  chiefs  was  on  one  side,  and  that  of  ^e  Per-  . 

J   i     fj  ii          ii  -11  TTI  sians,  and 

naval  force  on  the  other — especially  as  Jiiury-  that  escape 
biades  himself  was  favourable  to  the  view  of  |^s  be<r°™e 
Themistokles.  Accordingly  the  debate  was  still 
unfinished  at  nightfall,  and  either  continued  all  night,  or 
was  adjourned  to  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning — when  an  incident,  interesting  as  well  as  important, 
gave  to  it  a  new  turn.  The  ostracised  Aristeides  arrived 
at  Salamis  from  ,/Egina.  Since  the  revocation  of  his  sen- 
tence— a  revocation  proposed  by  Themistokles  himself — 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  revisiting  Athens,  and  he  now 
for  the  first  time  rejoined  his  countrymen  in  their  exile  at 
Salamis;  not  uninformed  of  the  dissensions  raging,  and  of 
the  impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  retire  to  the  Isth- 
mus. He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  that  such  retire- 
ment had  become  impracticable  from  the  position  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  his  own  vessel  in  coming  from  JEgina 
had  only  eluded  under  favour  of  night.  He  caused  The- 
mistokles to  be  invited  out  from  the  assembled  synod  of 
chiefs;  and  after  a  generous  exordium  wherein  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  their  rivalry  would  for  the  future  be  only  a 
competition  in  doing  good  to  their  common  country,  ap- 
prised him  that  the  new  movement  of  the  Persians  excluded 
all  hope  of  now  reaching  the  Isthmus,  and  rendered  farther 

Attica,    not   in  Salamis.     I  cannot  statement  of  Herodotus  with  geo- 

therefore  adopt  the  supposition  of  graphical    considerations,    and    I 

these  critics,   though  on  the  other  rather    suspect   that  on   this  occa- 

hand  Larcher    is    not    satisfactory  sion  the    historian    has  been   him- 

in  his    attempt  to    remove  the  ob-  self  misled  by  too    great  a  desire 

jections    which    apply   to   the  sup-  to  find   the   oracle   of  Bakis   truly 

position  of  Keos  and  Kynosura  as  fulfilled.     It    is    from   Bakis    that 

commonly  understood.    It  is  dim-  he  copies  the  name  Kynosura  (yiii. 

cult  in  this  case  to   reconcile   the  77). 
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debate  useless.  Themistokles  expressed  his  joy  at  the  in- 
telligence ;  communicating  his  own  secret  message  whereby 
he  had  himself  brought  the  movement  about,  in  order  that 
thePeloponnesian  chiefs  might  be  forced  to  fight  at  Salamis 
even  against  their  own  consent.  He  moreover  desired 
Aristeides  to  go  himself  into  the  synod,  and  communicate 
the  news ;  for  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Themistokles,  the 
Peloponnesians  would  treat  it  as  a  fabrication.  So  obstinate 
indeed  was  their  incredulity  that  they  would  not  accept  it 
as  truth  even  on  the  assertion  of  Aristeides:  nor  was  it 
until  the  arrival  of  a  Tenian  vessel,  deserting  from  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  that  they  at  last  brought  themselves  to  credit 
the  actual  posture  of  affairs  and  the  entire  impossibility  of 
retreat.  Once  satisfied  of  this  fact,  they  prepared  them- 
selves at  dawn  for  the  impending  battle.  l 

Having  caused  his  land-force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the 
Position  of  shore  opposite  to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected 
Xerxes—  for  himself  a  lofty  seat  or  throne,  upon  one  of 
fledetl,°inde  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mount  ^galeos— 
plan  of  near  the  Herakleion  and  immediately  overhang- 
attack.  £ng  ^e  Sea2 — £rom  wnence  he  could  plainly 

review  all  the  phases  of  the  combat  and  the  conduct  of  his 
subject  troops.  He  was  persuaded  that  they  had  not  done 

1  Herodot.  viii.  79,  SO.  was  long  preserved  in  the  acropo- 
Herodotus  states,  doubtless  cor-     lia  of  Athens — having  been  left  at 

rectly,  that  Aristeides,  immediate-  his  retreat.    Harpokration,    'ApfO- 

ly    after  he   had   made    the     com-  poirou?  Siopo?. 

munication    to     the    synod,     went  A  writer,    to  whom  Plutarch  re- 

away,  not  pretending  to  take  part  fers,  — Akestod&rus— affirmed     that 

in  the  debate:  Plutarch  represents  the    seat    of  Xerxes    was    erected, 

him  as  present  and  as  taking  part  not    under    Mount    .aSgaleos,    but 

in  it  (Aristeides,  c.  9).     According  much  farther  to  the  northwest,  on 

to  Plutarch,   ThemistoklSs  desires  the  borders  of  Attica  and    the  Me- 

Aristeides   to    assist    him  in    per-  parid,  under  the  mountains  called 

suading  Eurybiades:  according  to  Kerata    (Plutarch,     Themistokles, 

Herodotus,  Eurybiades  was  already  13).    If  this  writer  was  acquainted 

persuaded:    it   was    the    Pelopon-  with  the  topography  of  Attica,  we 

nesian  chiefs  who  stood  out.  must  suppose  him  to  have  ascribed 

The    details    of  Herodotus    will  an    astonishingly     long     sight    to 

be    found    throughout    both  more  Xerxes:  but  we  may  probably  take 

credible  and  more  consistent  than  the  assertion   as  a  sample  of   that 

those    of  Plutarch    and    the    later  carelessness   in    geography    which 

writers.  marks    so    many    ancient    writers. 

2  JEschylus,  Pers.  473:    Herodot.  Ktesias    recognises    the  'Hpax/.siov 
viii.    90.     The    throne    with    silver  (Persica.  c.  26). 

feet,   upon  which  Xerxes  had  eat, 
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their  best  at  Arteinisium,  in  consequence  of  his  absence, 
and  that  his  presence  would  inspire  them  with  fresh  valour: 
moreover  his  royal  scribes  stood  ready  by  his  side  to  record 
the  names  both  of  the  brave  and  of  the  backward  com- 
batants. On  the  right  wing  of  his  fleet,  which  approached 
Saiamis  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Athenians  onthe  Grecian  left, — were  placed  the  Phoanicians 
and  Egyptians ;  on  his  left  wing  the  lonians  l — approaching 
from  the  side  of  Peiraeus,  and  opposed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, ^Eginetans,  and  llegarians.  The  seamen  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  however,  had  been  on  ship-board  all  night,  in 
making  that  movement  which  had  brought  them  into  their 
actual  position;  while  the  Greek  seamen  now  began  without 
previous  fatigue,  fresh  from  the  animated  harangues  of 
Themistokles  and  the  other  leaders.  Just  as  they  were 
getting  on  board,  they  were  joined  by  the  trireme  which 
had  been  sent  to  JBgina  to  bring  to  their  aid  ^Eakus  with 
the  other  ^Eakid  heroes.  Honoured  with  this  precious 
heroic  aid,  which  tended  so  much  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
Greeks,  the  .<Eginetan  trireme  now  arrived  just  in  time  to 
take  her  post  in  the  line,  having  eluded  pursuit  from  the 
intervening  enemy.2 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward  from  the  shore  to  attack, 
with  the  usual  paean  or  war-shout,  which  was   B 
confidently  returned  by  the  Persians.     Indeed   Saiamis— 
the  latter  were  the  most  forward  of  the  two  to   confusion 
begin  the  fight.     The  Greek  seamen,  on  gradu-   p?eteC<de- 
ally  nearinof  the  enemy,  became  at  first  disposed   feat  of  the 

j.     V      -.     i    e  ill         i.       f  Persians. 

to  hesitate — and  even  backed  water  ior  a  space, 

1  Herodot    viii.    S5;    Diodor.    xi.  and  sneezing  was    heard    from  the 
lr>.  right,    the   prophet    enjoined   The- 

2  Herodot.  viii.  83  ;  Plutarch  (The-  rnistokles  to  offer  these  three  pris- 
inistokles,  c.  1.5;    Aristeides,    c.  9;  oners     as     a    propitiatory    offering 
1'fclopid-is,  c.  21).     I'lutarch  tells  a  to    Dionysus    Omestes;    which  the 
story   out    of   Phanias,    .respecting  clamour   of    the    bystanders    com- 
an  incident   in  the  moment  before  polled  him  to  do  against  his  will. 
the  aciinn,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  This  is  what  ilutarcH  states  in  his 
i'.nd  sufficient  ground  tor  rejecting,  life    of   Themistoklfis  ;    in   his  life 
Themistokles,    with     tho     prophet  of  Aristeides,  lie  affirms  that  these 
Kuphrantides.    was    ottering  sa   ri-  youths     wera      brought     prisoners 
lice    by  tlie    side  of   the    admiral's  from    Psyttaleia,    when   Aristeides 
gnlley,       when       three      beautiful  attacked  it  fit  Hie  beginning  of  the 
youths,    nephews  of  X  >rxe.».    were  action.      Now    Aristeides    did    not 
brought    in  prisoners.     As  the  fire  attack   I'syttalein    until    the  naval 
was  just  then  blazing   brilliantly,  combat  was   nearly    over,    so    that 
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so  that  some  of  them  touched  ground  on  their  own  shore; 
until  the  retrograde  movement  was  arrested  hy  a  super- 
natural feminine  figure  hovering  over  them,  who  exclaimed 
with  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  whole  fleet — "Ye  worthies, 
how  much  farther  are  ye  going  to  back  water?"  The  very 
circulation  of  this  fable  attests  the  dubious  courage  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle. J  The  brave 
Athenian  captains  Anaemias  and  Lykom§des  (the  former, 
brother  of  the  poet  ^Ischylus)  were  the  first  to  obey  either 
the  feminine  voice  or  the  inspirations  of  their  own  ardour; 
though,  according  to  the  version  current  at  .2Egina,  it  was 
the  JEginetan  ship,  the  carrier  of  the  -lEakid  heroes,  which 
first  set  this  honourable  example. 2  The  Naxian  Demokritus 
was  celebrated  by  Simonides  as  the  third  ship  in  action. 
Ameinias,  darting  forth  from  the  line,  charged  with  the 
beak  of  his  ship  full  against  a  Phoenician,  and  the  two 
became  entangled  so  that  he  could  not  again  get  clear: 
other  ships  came  in  aid  on  both  sides,  and  the  action  thus 
became  general. 

Herodotus,  with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us  that  he 
could  procure  few  details  about  the  action,  except  as  to 
what  concerned  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  own  city:  so 
that  we  know  hardly  anything  beyond  the  general  facts. 
But  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionic  Greeks, 
many  of  whom  (apparently  agreater  number  than  Herodotus 
likes  to  acknowledge)  were  lukewarm,  and  some  even  averse3 

no  prisoners  can  have  been  brought  JEschylus,   a  warrior  actually  en- 

from  thence  at  the  commencement  gaged,  shows  us  the  difference  be- 

of  the   action:    there   could  there-  tween  a  naval  combat  of  that  day 

fore  have  been  no  Persian  prison-  and   the    improper    tactics    of  the 

ers  to  sacrifice,  and  the  story  may  Athenians   fifty   years   afterwards, 

be  dismissed  as  a  fiction.  at  the  beginning   of  the  Pelopon- 

1  Herodot.   viii.  84.     <pa-j£iaav    8s  nesian   war.    Phormion   especially 

SiaxEXeusaoQai,  OJOTS  xai  oirav  otxou-  enjoins    on   his    men  the  necessity 

aai   TO   T(I)v    'EXXrjviov    OTpaTOTieoo1;,  of  silence  (Thucyd.  ii.  89). 

ovstSiaotaav  Ttpotspov  TaSj-  TQ  Satjj.6-  2  Simonides,  Epigram  138,  Bergk; 

viot,    (xsypi   xooou    ITI   rp'ifjivav  a-/x-  Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignitate, 

xpoi)£o9»;  c.  36. 

.Eschylus  (Pers.  396-415) describes  According  to  Plutarch  (Themist. 

finely  the  war-shout  of  the  Greeks  12)  and  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  was  the 

and  the  response  of  the  Persians:  Persian  admiral's    ship  which  was 

for  very  good  reasons,  he  does  not  first  charged  and  captured:   if  tha 

notice  the  incipient   backwardness  fact  had  been  so,  JEschylns  would 

of    the    Greeks,   which   Herodotus  probably  have  specified  it. 

brings  be  'ore  us.  3  Herodot.  viii.  85  :  Diodor.  xi.  10, 

The  war-shout  here  described  by  .ZEscbylus  in  the  Pers®,  though  ho 
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— the  subjects  of  Xerxes  conducted  themselves  generally 
with  great  bravery:  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  Kilikians, 
Egyptians,  vied  with  the  Persians  and  Medes  serving  as 
soldiers  on  shipboard,  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  exigent 
monarch  who  sat  on  shore  watching  their  behaviour.  Their 
signal  defeat  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  courage — but, 
first,  to  the  narrow  space  which  rendered  their  superior 
number  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  benefit:  next,  to  their 
want  of  orderly  line  and  discipline  as  compared  with  the 
Greeks:  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  when  once  fortune  seemed 
to  turn  against  them,  they  had  no  fidelity  or  reciprocal 
attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing  to  sacrifice  or  even 
to  run  down  others,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape. 
Their  numbers  and  absence  of  concert  threw  them  into 
confusion  and  caused  them  to  run  foul  of  each  other.  Those 
in  the  front  could  not  recede,  nor  could  those  in  the  rear 
advance:1  the  oar-blades  were  broken  by  collision — the 
steersmen  lost  control  of  their  ships,  and  could  no  longer 
adjust  the  ship's  course  so  as  to  strike  that  direct  blow 
with  the  beak  which  was  essential  in  ancient  warfare.  After 
some  time  of  combat,  the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  driven 
back  arid,  became  thoroughly  unmanageable,  so  that  the 
issue  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  nothing  remained  except 
the  efforts  of  individual  bravery  to  protract  the  struggle. 
"While  the  Athenian  squadron  on  the  left,  which  had  the 
greatest  resistance  to  surmount,  broke  up  and  drove  before 
them  the  Persian  right,  the  ^Eginetans  on  the  right  inter- 
cepted the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Phalerum:2  Demokritus 
the  Naxian  captain  was  said  to  have  captured  five  ships 
of  the  Persians  with  his  own  single  trireme.  The  chief 
admiral  Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  attacked  at  once 
by  two  Athenian  triremes,  fell  gallantly  trying  to  boai'd 
one  of  them,  and  the  number  of  distinguished  Persians  and 
Medes  who  shared  his  i'ate  was  very  great ^  the  more  so, 

gives  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  both  to  the  courage  manifested  by 
those  "who  fought  against  Athens,  the  I'crsian  licet,  and  to  their  en- 
docs  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  tire  want  of  order  and  system,  is 
Ionic  or  to  any  other  Greeks  as  decisive,  as  well  us  to  the  effect 
having  formed  part  of  the  cata-  of  the  personal  overlooking  of 
logue.  Sec  Blomfield  ad  ^Escliyl.  Xerxes. 

Pers.   42.     Such    silence    easily  ad-  2  Pimonides,  Epigr.  138,  Borgk. 

inits  of  explanation.  «  The    many    names     of    Persian 

1  Hcrodot.    viii.    SO;   Diodor.   xi.  chiefs  whom  yEschylus    r. -ports  as 

17.     The  testimony  of   the    former,  ]:nvii:g    been    slain,    aro    probably 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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as  few  of  them  knew  how  to  swim,  while  among  the  Greek 
seamen  who  were  cast  into  the  sea,  the  greater  number 
were  swimmers,  and  had  the  friendly  shore  of  Salamisnear 
at  hand. 

Itappears  that  thePhoenician  seamen  of  the  fleet  threw 
the  blame  of  defeat  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks;  and  some  of 
them,  driven  ashore  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  under 
the  immediate  throne  of  Xerxes,  excused  themselves  by 
denouncing  the  others  as  traitors.  The  heads  of  the  Ionic 
leaders  might  have  been  endangered  if  the  monarch  had 
not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  an  act  of  surprising  gallantry 
by  one  of  their  number.  An  Ionic  trireme  from  Samo- 
thrace  charged  and  disabled  an  Attic  trireme,  but  was 
herself  almost  immediately  run  down  by  an  JEginetan. 
The  Samothracian  crew,  as  their  vessel  lay  disabled  on  the 
water,  made  such  excellent  use  of  their  missile  weapons, 
that  they  cleared  the  decks  of  the  JEginetan,  sprung  on 
board,  and  became  masters  of  her.  This  exploit,  passing 
under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  himself,  induced  him  to  treat  the 
Phoenicians  as  dastardly  calumniators,  and  to  direct  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off.  His  wrath  and  vexation  (Herodotus 
tells  us)  were  boundless,  and  he  scarcely  knew  on  whom  to 
vent  the  feelings. l 

In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  before 
Distiii-  the  battle,  the  conduct  of  Artemisia  of  Halikar- 
guished  nassus  was  such  as  to  give  him  full  satisfaction. 

gallantry         T  n  ,  .  n    ,          ,.   ,, 

of  Queen  it  appears  that  this  queen  maintained  her  rail 
Artemisia.  part  in  the  battle  until  the  disorder  had  become 
irretrievable.  She  then  sought  to  escape,  pursued  by  the 
Athenian  trierarch  Ameinias,  but  found  her  progress  ob- 
structedby  the  number  of  fugitive  or  embarrassed  comrades 
before  her.  •  In  this  dilemma  she  preserved  herself  from 
pursuit  by  attacking  one  of  her  own  comrades;  she  charged 
the  trireme  of  theKarianprinceDamasithymusofKalynclus, 
ran  it  down  and  sunk  it,  so  that  the  prince  with  all  his 
crew  perished.  Had  Ameinias  been  aware  that  the  vessel 
which  he  was  following  was  that  of  Artemisia,  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  relax  in  the  pursuit — for  the 
Athenian  captains  were  all  indignant  at  the  idea  of  a 

for   the    most  part   inventions    of     ad  .aSschyl.  Pers.  p.  xii, 
his  own,  to  please  the   ears  of  his         *  Herodot.  viii.  90. 
audience.     See  Blomfield,    Prsufat. 
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female  invader  assailing  their  city.1  But  knowing  her 
£,hip  -only  as  one  among  the  enemy,  and  seeing  her  thus 
charge  and  destroy  another  enemy's  ship,  he  concluded  her 
to  be  a  deserter,  turned  his  pursuit  elsewhere,  and  suffered 
her  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  it  so  happened  that  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  of  Damasithymus  happened  under 
the  eyes  of  Xerxes  and  of  the  persons  around  him  on  shore, 
who  recognised  the  ship  of  Artemisia,  but  supposed  the 
ship  destroyed  to  be  a  Greek.  Accordingly  they  remarked 
to  him,  "Master,  seest  thou  not  how  well  Artemisia  fights, 
and  how  she  has  just  sunk  an  enemy's  ship?"  Assured 
that  it  was  really  her  deed,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"Ify  men  have  become  women;  my  women,  men."  Thus 
was  Artemisia  not  only  preserved,  but  exalted  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  Xerxes  by  the  destruction  of  one  of 
his  own  ships;  among  the  crew  of  which  not  a  man  survived 
to  tell  the  true  story. - 

Of  the  total  loss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives  us  no 
estimate;  butDiodorus  states  the  number  of  ships  destroyed 
on  the  Grecian  side  as  forty,  on  the  Persian  side  as  two 
hundred;  independent  of  those  which  were  made  prisoners 


him   of  extravagant  disposition    tc 


iiuuius   a  uuuut,       .       u    iioi     KIIOW  more     aooui    nor    tnan    aoout    tn 

whether  she  ran  d.uvn    the  Kalyn-  rest,  and  perhaps  his  own  relative 

clian  ship    intentionally,    or    came  may    have    been    among    her    con 

accidentally    into     collision    with  tiugent. 
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with  all  their  crews.  To  the  Persian  loss  is  to  be  added, 
the  destruction  of  all  those  troops  whom  they  had  landed 
before  the  battle  in  the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  As  soon  as 
the  Persian  fleet  was  put  to  flight,  Aristeides  carried  over 
some  Grecian  hoplites  to  that  island,  overpowered  the 
enemy,  and  put  them  to  death  to  a  man.  This  loss  appears 
to  have  been  much  deplored,  as  they  were  choice  troops; 
in  great  proportion,  the  native  Persian  guards.1 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was,  there  yet  re- 
mained after  it  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  Per- 
«ons°of"  s*an  neet  to  .maintain  even  maritime  war  vigor- 
the  Greeks  ously,  not  tc  mention  the  powerful  land-force, 
conflict6  as  y  unshaken.  And  the  Greeks  themselves 
would  be  — immediately  after  they  had  collected  in  their 
— fearse<of  island,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  the  fragments  of 
Xerxes  for  shipping  and  the  dead  bodies — made  ready  for  a 
ins  own  second  engagement. 2  But  they  were  relieved  from 

personal  ,  .  -,     i      ,1  -n       •      •,      ,     r,i      •          j- 

safety— he  this  necessity  by  the  pusillanimity 3  of  the  invading 
sends  his  monarch,  in  whom  the  defeat  had  occasioned  a 
to^Asla.  sudden  revulsion  from  contemptuous  confidence, 
not  only  to  rage  and  disappointment,  but  to  the 
extreme  of  alarm  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He  was 
possessed  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  wrath  and  distrust 
against  his  naval  force,  which  consisted  entirely  of  subject 
nations — Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Kilikians,  Cyprians,  Pam- 
philians,  Ionic  Greeks,  &c.,  with  a  few  Persians  and  Medes 
serving  on  board,  in  a  capacity  probably  not  well-suited  to 
them.  None  of  these  subjects  had  any  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  invasion,  or  any  other  motive  for  service  except 
fear;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  were  even 
decidedly  against  it.  Xerxes  now  came  to  suspect  the 
fidelity,  or  -undervalue  the  courage,  of  all  these  naval  sub- 
jects.4 He  fancied  that  they  could  make  no  resistance  to 
the  Greek  fleet,  and  dreaded  lest  the  latter  should  sail 

1  Herodot.    viii.     05;      Plutarch,  4  See    this    feeling    especially  iu 
Aristid.  c.  9;  .SSschyl.  Pers.  454-470 ;  the  language  of  Mardonius  to  Xer. 
Diodor.  xi.  19.  xes  (Herodot.  viii.  100),  as  well  PS 
z  Horodot.  viii.  06.  in  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ar- 
»  The    victories     of    the    Greeks  temisia  by  the  historian   (viii.  68), 
over  the  Persians   were  materially  which    indicates    the  general  con- 
aided  by  the  personal    timidity   of  coptiou    of   the    historian  himself, 
Xerxes,  and  of  Darius  Codomanuus  derived  from  the  various  iuforma- 
at  Issus  and  Arbela  (Arrian,  ii.  11,  tion  which  reached  him. 
6;  iii.  14,  3), 
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forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  so  as  to  break  clown  the  bridge 
and  intercept  his  personal  retreat;  for  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  that  bridge  he  conceived  his  own  safety  to  turn,, 
not  less  than  that  of  his  father  Darius,  when  retreating 
from  Scythia,  upon  the  preservation  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.1  Against  the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  he  had 
expected  most,  his  rage  broke  out  in  such  fierce  threats,, 
thad  they  stole  away  from  the  fleet  in  the  night,  and  de- 
parted homeward.2  Such  a  capitals  desertion  made  future 
naval  struggle  still  more  hopeless,  and  Xerxes,  though  at 
first  breathing  revenge,  and  talking  about  a  vast  mole  or 
Lridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  strait  to  Salamis,  speedily 
ended  by  giving  orders  to  the  whole  fleet  to  leave  Pha- 
Icrumin  the  night — not  without  disembarking,  however,  the 
best  soldiers  who  served  on  board.  3  They  were  directed  to 
make  straight  for  the  Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the 
bridge  against  his  arrival.4 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  ^lardonius,  who  saw 
the  real  terror  which  beset  his  master,  and  read  therein 
sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to  himself.  When  Xerxes 

1  Herodot.  vii.  10.  remaining  of  this   tragedy,    which 

2  This  important  factis  7iot stated      gained  tho  prize,    are    loo    scanty 
by  Herodotus,  but  it  is  distinctly      to   sustain   any   conjectures    as    to 

1  given  in  Uiodorus,  xi.  19.  It  seerus  its  scheme  or  details  (see  Welcker, 

probable  enough.  Griechische  TragceJ.  vol.  i.   p.    26: 

If    the    tragedy    of    Phrynichus,  and  Droysen,  Phrynichos,  JEschy- 

eutitled  Phanissce,   had   hoen   pre-  los,  und  die  Trilogie,  p.  4-G). 

served,  we  shouldhave  knownmore  3  Herodot.  ix.  32. 

about  the   position    aud  behaviour  4  Herodot.  viii.  97-107.    Such  was 

of    the    Phoenician     contingent    in  the  terror  of  these  retreating  sea- 

tliis  invasion.     It  was  represented  men,    that   they    are   said    to    have 

at    Athens    only    three    years  after  mistaken    the    projecting    cliffs    of 

the  battle  of  Salamis,    in   B.C.    477  Cape    /osier    (about    half-way    be- 

or  470,  with  Themistoklfis  as  cho-  tween    Peirreus    and    Sunium)    for 

rogus,    four  years  earlier  than  the  ship?;  and  redoubled  the    haste   of 

Persa1    of    jEEschvlus,     which     was  their    Uight  as    if  an    enemy    were 


affirmed  bv  Glaucus   to  have  been 


after  them— a  storv  winch  we   can 


(-apa-»-0'.ra9ai)     altered     from   it. 


1'lie    Chorus  in  the  Phcenissse  con- 


exaj'-ieration  in    the    Athenian   in- 


sisted of   Phoenician   women,    pos- 


•liom  Xerxes  had  caused  to 


ix.  p.  3D"),  tho  two  latter  talk  about 


beheaded  after  the  battle    (He- 


the  intention  to  carry  a  mole  across 


from   Attica    to    Salamis,    as   if  it 


r.'dot.   viii.    JO,    as 


supposes,  Privf.  ad    JEscli.  Pers.   p.      had 


couce'.ved    before    the 


ix.),  or  only  of  Phoenicians  absent      battle. 
c:i  the  expedition.     The  fragments 
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despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  his  disastrous  overthrow, 
the  feeling  at  home  was  not  simply  that  of  violent  grief 
Xerxes  re-  ^or  ^e  calamitv  >  and  fear  for  the  personal 
solves  to  safety  of  the  monarch:  it  was  farther  embittered 
himself  to  ^v  anger  against  ITardonius,  as  the  instigator  of 
Asia—  this  ruinous  enterprise.  That  general  knew 

reJomVen4  fu^  we^  ^^  tnere  was  no  safety  for  him  i  in 
<iation  of  returning  to  Persia  with  the  shame  of  failure  on 
whodisniUS'  ^lls  kead-  1^  was  better  for  him  to  take  upon 
left  behind  himself  the  chance  of  subduing  Greece,  which  he 
t^  finLT*1  kad  g00^  h°Pes  of  being  yet  able  to  do — and  to 
the  eon-  advise  the  return  of  Xerxes  himself  to  a  safe  and 
nuest  of  easy  residence  in  Asia.  Such  counsel  was  emi- 
nently palatable  to  the  present  alarm  of  the 
monarch,  while  it  opened  to  Mardonius  himself  a  fresh 
chance  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  increased  power  and  glory. 
Accordingly  he  began  to  re-assure  his  master  by  represent- 
ing that  the  recent  blow  was  after  all  not  serious — that  it 
had  only  fallen  upon  the  inferior  part  of  his  force,  and  upon 
worthless  foreign  slaves,  like  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  &c., 
while  the  native  Persian  troops  yet  remained  unconquered 
and  unconquerable,  fully  adequate  to  execute  the  monarch's 
revenge  upon  Hellas — that  Xerxes  might  now  very  well 
retire  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  if  he  were  disposed,  and 
that  he  (Mardonius)  would  pledge  himself  to  complete  the 
conquest,  at  the  head  of  300,00  chosen  troops.  This  pro- 
position afforded  at  the  same  time  consolation  for  the  mon- 
archs  wounded  vanity,  and  safety  for  his  person.  His  confiden- 
tial Persians,  and  Artemisia  herself  on  being  consulted,  ap- 
proved of  thestep.  The  latter  had  acquired  his  confidence  by 
the  dissuasive  advice  which  she  had  given  before  the  recent 
deplorable  engagement,  and  she  had  every  motive  now  to  en- 
courage a  proposition  indicating  solicitude  for  his  person,  as 
well  as  relieving  herself  from  the  obligation  of  farther  service. 
"If  Mardonius  desires  to  remain(she  remarked  contemptuous- 
ly 2)  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  troops:  should  he  succeed, 
thouwiltbe  the  gainer;  should  he  evenperish,  the  loss  of  some 
of  thy  slaves  is  trifling,  so  long  as  thou  remainest  safe,  and 
thy  house  in  power.  Thou  hast  already  accomplished  the 
purpose  of  thy  expedition,  in  burning  Athens."  Xerxes, 
while  adopting  this  counsel  and  directing  the  return  of  his 
fleet,  showed  his  satisfaction  with  the  Halikarnassian  queen 

'  Compare  Herodot.  vii.  10.  *  HeroJot.  viii.  101,  102 
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by  entrusting  to  her  some  of  his  children,  with  directions 
to  transport  them  to  Ephesus. 

The  Greeks  at  Salamis  learnt  with  surprise  and  joy 

the  departure  of  the  hostile  fleet  from  the  bay  of  n 

T,,     TAX  -i    -  v    ,    i  I     11  i  •       The  Greeks 

Jrhalerum,  and  immediately  put  themselves  in   pursue  the 
pursuit;  following  as  far  as  the  island  ofAndros   Persian 
without  success.     Themistokles  and  the  Athe-   fa"r  as 
nians  are  even  said  to  have  been  anxious  to    Alldros_ 
push  on  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there   tagem  of  a" 
break  down  the  bridge  of  boats,  in  order  to  pre-   Themisto- 
vent  the  escape  of  Xerxes — had  they  not  been   secrety 
restrained  by  the  caution  ofEurybiades  and  the   message  to 
Peloponnesians,  who  represented   that  it  was 
dangerous  to  detain  the  Persian  monarch  in  the  heart  of 
Greece.     Themistokles  readily  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  contributed  much  to  divert  his  countrymen 
from  the  idea;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  the  faithful 
Sikinnus  a  second  time  to  Xerxes,  with  the  intimation  that 
he  (Themistokles)  had  restrained  the  impatience  of  the 
Greeks  to  proceed  without  delay  and  burn  the  Hellespontic 
bridge — and  that  he  had  thus,  from  personal  friendship  to 
the  monarch,  secured  for  him  a  safe  retreat.1    Though  this 
is  the  story  related  by  Herodotus,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  with  the  great  Persian  land-force  in  the  heart  of  At- 
tica, there  could  have  been  any  serious  idea  of  so  distant 
an  operation  as  that  of  attacking  the  bridge  at  the  Hel- 
lespont.   It  seems  more  probable  that  Themistokles  fabric- 
ated   the    intention,  with  a  view  of  frightening  Xerxes 
away,  as  well  as  of  establishing  a  personal  claim  upon  his 
gratitude  in  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 

Such  crafty  maiWEUvres,  and  long-sighted  calculations 
of  possibility,  seem  extraordinary:  but  the  facts  are  suf- 
ficiently attested — since  Themistokles  lived  to  claim  as 
well  as  to  receive  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  thus  con- 
ferred. Though  extraordinary,  they  will  not  appear  inex- 
plicable, if  we  reflect,  first,  that  the  Persian  game,  even 
now  after  the  defeat  of  Salamis,  was  not  only  not  desperate, 

1  Herodot.  viii.  109,  110;  Thueyd.  Themistokles  was    the  person  who 

1.  137.     The  words  Y(V  '^rjoox;  TOOCJ-  dissuaded    the    Greeks  from  goi-.ig 

£7:011^7.70  may  probably   be  under-  to  the  Hellespont— but  it  was  also 

stood  in  a  sense,    somewhat  larger  false,  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  any 

than    that    which     they     nalurally  serious    in'ention    of   going  there, 

boar    in  Thucyuidf'-.;.      In   point  of  Compare    Cornelius    Nepos,     The- 

fnct     not    only    was    it  false,    that  mistokl.  c.  ". 
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but  might  perfectly  well  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  been 
played' with  reasonable  prudence:  next,  that  there  existed 
in  the  mind  of  this  eminent  man  an  almost  unparalleled 
combination  of  splendid  patriotism,  long-sighted  cunning, 
arid  selfish  rapacity.  Themistokles  knew  better  than  any 
one  else  that  the  cause  of  Greece  had  appeared  utterly 
desperate,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  late  battle:  more- 
over, a  clever  man  tainted  with  such  constant  guilt  might 
naturally  calculate  on  being  one  day  detected  and  punished, 
even  if  the  Greeks  proved  successful. 

He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the 
.  Cyclades,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  upon 

kies  with  them  as  a  punishment  for  adherence  to  the  Per- 
tiie  fleet—  sians.  He  first  laid  siege  to  Andros,  telling  the 
money  inhabitants  that  he  came  to  demand  their  mo- 
in  the  Cy-  nev,  bringing  with  him  two  great  gods — Per- 

clades.  J '  .  to -i  AT  -±         m         i  •    i     .1  °    A      i    • 

suasion  and  .Necessity.  To  which  the  Andrians 
replied,  that  "Athens  was  a  great  city  and  blest  with  ex- 
cellent gods:  but  that  they  were  miserably  poor,  and  that 
there  were  two  unkind  gods  who  always  stayed  with  them 
and  would  never  quit  the  island — Poverty  and  Helpless- 
ness.1 In  these  gods  the  Andrians  put  their  trust,  re- 
fusing to  deliver  the  money  required;  for  the  power  of 
Athens  could  never  overcome  their  inability."  While  the 
fleet  was  engaged  in  contending  against  the  Andrians  with 
their  sad  protecting  deities,  Themistokles  sent  round  to 
various  other  cities,  demanding  from  them  private  sums  of 
money  on  condition  of  securing  them  from  attack.  From 
Karystus,  Paros,  and  other  places,  he  thus  extorted  bribes 
for  himself  apart  from  the  other  generals,5  but  it  appears 
that  Andros  was  found  unproductive,  and  after  no  very 
long  absence  the  fleet  was  brought  back  to  Salamis.3 

The  intimation  sent  by  Themistokles  perhaps  had 
the  effect  of  hastening  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  who  re- 
mained in  Attica  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  then  withdrew  his  army  through  Boeotia  into  Thessaly, 
where  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops  to  be  retained 

1  Herodot.  viii.  111.    STTSI  'A^opiou?      Bergk,  and  Herodot.  vii.  172. 

is  TCI  |j.sYiaTa  2  Herodot.  viii.  112;  Plutarch, 
Themistokles,  c.  21 — who  cites  a 
few  bitter  lines  from  the  contem- 
porary poet  Timokreon. 

5  Herodot.  viii.  112-121. 
Compare  Alkccus,  Fragm.  00,  eel. 
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for   his   future    operations.     He    retained  the   Persians, 
Medes,  Sakse,  Baktrians,  and  Indians,  horse  as   Xerxes 
well  as  foot,  together  with  select  detachments   AtticB*and 
of  the  remaining  contingents;  making  in  all,  ac-   returns 
cording  to  Herodotus,  300,000  men.     But  as  it   {^"land 
was  now  the  beginning  of  September,  and   as   with  the 
60,000    out    of   his    forces,   under    Artabazus,   t^f,"/^" 
were  destined  to  escort  Xerxes  himself  to  the    army. 
Hellespont,  Mardonius  proposed  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  postpone  farther  military  operations  until  the  ensuing 
spring. ! 

Having  left  most  of  these  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched  away  with  the 
rest  to  the  Hellespont,  by  the  same  road  as  he  had  taken 
in  his  advance  a  few  months  before.  Respecting  his 
retreat  a  plentiful  stock  of  stories  were  circulated2 — 

1  Herodot.  viii.  114-120.  undoubted    fact    (Hist,    of  Greece, 

2  The  account    given  by  .ZEschy-  ch.  xv.  p.  351,  2nd  ed.).  "The  river 
lus  of  this  retiring  march  appears  had  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard 
to  me  exaggerated,  and  in  several  enough  to  bear  those  who  arrived 
points  incredible  (Persa-,    482-51:5).  first.     But    the    ice    suddenly  gave 
That   they  suffered  preatly  during  way  under    the  morning  sun,    and 
the  march  from  want  of  provisions,  numbers  perished  in  the  waters" — 
is  doubtless  true,    and  that   many  so     Dr.     Tliirlwall      states,       after 
of  them   died  of  hunger.     But  wo  -ffischylus— adding    in    a  note,    "It 
must     consider     in     deduction — 1.  is  a  little  surprising  that  Herodo- 
That  this  march  took  place  in  the  tus,     \vhcn    he    is     describing    the 
months  of  October  and  November,  miseries  of    the    retreat,    does  not 
therefore  not  very    long    after   the  notice    this  disaster,     which  is    so 
harvest.     2.  That  Mardonius  main-  prominent    in  the  narrative  of  the 
tained  a    large    army    in    Thessaly  Persian    messenger    in    ./Kschylus. 
all    the  winter  and    brought    them  There    can    however    bo   no    doubt 
out    in    fighting    condition    in   the  as  to  the  fact:  and  perhaps  it  may 
spring.      3.    That    Artabazus    also  furnish  a  useful    warning,     not    to 
with    another    large     division  was  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  silence 

of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  re- 
jecting even  important  and  inter- 
esting facts  which  are  only  men- 
tioned by  later  writers,"  &c. 

That  a  larger  river  such  as  the 
ofy'Kschylus  even  as  to  the  suffer-  Strymon  near  its  month  (180  yards 
ings  by  famine  must  be  taken  broad,  and  in  latitude  about  N. 
with  great  allowance.  But  his  40"  50'),  at  a  period  which  could 
statement  about  the  passage  of  not  have  been  later  than  the  be- 
the  Strymon  appears  to  mo  incred-  ginning  of  November,  should  have 
ible,  and  I  regret  to  find  myself  been  frozen  over  in  one  night  so 
on  this  point  differing  from  Dr.  hardly  and  firmly  as  to  admit  of  a 
Tliirlwall,  who  considers  it  an  portion  of  the  army  marching  over 
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inconsistent  with  each  other,  fanciful,  and  even  incredible. 

Retreating  Grecian  imagination,  in  the  contemporary  poet 

march  of  JEschylus,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  moralizers 

the  Heiies-  Seneca  or  Juvenal, l  delighted  in  handling  this 

pent— suf-  invasion  with  the  maximum  of  light  and  shadow ; 

his  troops,  magnifying  the  destructive  misery  and  humi- 

He  finds  liation  of  the  retreat  so  as  to  form  an  impressive 

the  bridge  ..,     ,,  ,  •  n         ,  •  ,  i  n 

broken, and  contrast  with  the  super-human  pride  ot  the  ad- 
crosses  the  vance,  and  illustrating  that  antithesis  with  un- 
shipboard  bounded  licence  of  detail.  The  sufferings  from 
into  Asia,  want  of  provision  were  doubtless  severe,  and 
are  described  as  frightful  and  death-dealing.  The  magazines 
stored  up  for  the  advancing  march  had  been  exhausted,  so 
that  the  retiring  army  were  now  forced  to  seize  upon  the 
corn  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed — an  in- 
sufficient maintenance,  eked  out  by  leaves,  grass,  the  bark 

It  at  daybreak — before  the  sun  be-  remained  as  an  important  strong- 
came  warm — is  a  statement  which  hold  of  the  Persians  some  years 
surely  requires  a  more  responsible  after  this  event,  and  was  only  cap- 
witness  than  .^Eschylus  to  avouch  tured,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
it.  In  fact,  he  himself  describes  by  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
it  as  a  "frost  out  of  season"  (/Jt-  federates  under  Kimon. 
|AU)v'  ciiuoov)  brought  about  by  a  The  Athenian  auditors  of  the 
special  interposition  of  the  gods.  Persa:,  would  not  criticise  nicely 
If  he  is  to  be  believed,  none  of  the  historical  credibility  of  that 
the  fugitives  were  saved,  except  which  .ZEschylus  told  them  about 
such  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  the  sufferings  of  their  retreating 
cross  the  Strymon  on  the  ice  dur-  foe,  nor  his  geographical  credibil- 
ing  the  interval  between  break  of  ity  when  he  placed  Mount  Pan- 
day  and  the  sun's  heat.  One  would  gseus  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
imagine  that  there  was  a  pursu-  Strymon,  to  persons  marching  out 
ing  enemy  on  their  track,  leaving  of  Greece  (Persae,  494).  But  I  must 
them  only  a  short  time  for  escape  ;  confess  that,  to  my  mind,  his  whole 
whereas  in  fact,  they  bad  no  enemy  narrative  of  the  retreat  bears  the 
to  contend  witli — nothing  but  the  stamp  of  the  poet  and  the  reli- 
difficulty  of  finding  subsistence,  gious  man,  not  of  the  historical 
During  the  advancing  march  of  witness.  And  my  confidence  iu 
Xerxes,  a. bridge  of  boats  had  been  Herodotus  is  increased  when  1 
thrown  over  the  Strymon:  nor  can  compare  ,him  on  this  matter  witli 
anv  reason  be  given  why  that  JEschylus — as  well  in  what  he  says 
bridge  should  not  still  have  been  as  in  what  he  does  not  say. 
subsisthi'_r ;  Artabazus  must  have  *  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  178. 
recrossed  it  after  he  had  accom-  Ill'e  tamen  qualis  rediit,Salamino 
gained  the  monarch  to  the  Mel-  relicta, 

lespont.  I  will  ndd.  (hat  the  town  In  Cain-urn  atqr.e  Eurnm   solitus 

and  fortress   of  Eion,    whicli  com-  eaevire  flagellis,  ,f-c. 
nianded  the  mouth  of  tr.3  Stryinon, 
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of  trees,  and  other  wretched  substitutes  for  food.  Plague 
and  dysentery  aggravated  their  misery,  and  occasioned 
many  to  be  left  behind  among  the  cities  through  whose 
territory  the  retreat  was  carried;  strict  orders  being  left 
by  Xerxes  that  these  cities  should  maintain  and  tend 
them.  After  forty-five  days'  march  from  Attica,  he  at 
length  found  himself  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet, 
retreating  from  Salamis,  had  arrived  long  before  him. l 
But  the  short-lived  bridge  had  already  been  knocked  to 
pieces  by  a  storm,  so  that  the  army  was  transported  on 
shipboard  across  to  Asia,  where  it  first  obtained  comfort 
and  abundance,  and  where  the  chance  from  privation  to 
excess  engendered  new  maladies.  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  citizens  of  Abdera  still  showed  the  gilt  scimitar 
and  tiara,  which  Xerxes  had  presented  to  them  when  he 
halted  there  in  his  retreat,  in  token  of  hospitality  and 
satisfaction.  They  even  went  the  length  of  affirming  that 
never  since  his  departure  from  Attica  had  he  loosened  his 
girdle  until  he  reached  their  city.  So  fertile  was  Grecian 
fancy  in  magnifying  the  terror  of  the  repulsed  invader! 
who  re-entered  Sardis  with  a  broken  army  and  humbled 
spirit,  only  eight  months  after  he  .had  left  it  as  the  pre- 
sumed conqueror  of  the  western  world.2  " 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  liberated 
from    the    immediate    presence    of  the    enemy    Jo    ofthe 
either    on   land  or  sea,  and  passing   from  the   Greeks- 
extreme  of  terror  to  sudden  ease  and  security,   fj^'of1" 
indulged  in  the  full  delight  and  self-congratula-  honours 
tion  of  unexpected  victory.     On  the  day  before    and  ^'izcs- 
the  battle,  Greece  had  seemed  irretrievably  lost:  she  was 
now  saved  even  against  all  reasonable  hope,  and  the  terrific 
cloud  impend  in  LJ  over  her  was  dispersed. ;!   At  the  division 

1  Herodot.  viii.   13*).  soluium    poiitem    hibernis    tempe- 

1  See  the  account    of  the  retr"ut  statibus  offendisset,  piscatoria  sca- 

of  Xerxes  in  Herodotus,    viii.  115-  pLu    trepidus     trajecit.      Krat     res 

120,    with    many    stories    which    lie  spectaculo  digna,   ct,    fcstimationo 

mentions  only  to  reject.    The  des-  sortis     humanie,     reruni     variolate 

cription     given     in     the    Torsie    of  miramla — in  cxiguo  latentera  videre 

.flisehylus  (v.  48'i,  515,  570)  is  con-  nuviuio,     quern     paulo     onto     vix 

ceivod    in     the    same    spirit.      Tho  a-quor    omne    capk'bat:     carontem 

strain  reaches    its  loudest  pitch  in  ctiain    oiiini    servorum    miuislerio, 

Justin    (ii.  !•:•>,    who    tells    us  that  eu.iu?  pyercitus  proptcr   multitudi- 

Xcvxcs    was    obliged    to    cross   tlie  noin  ten-is   f,'ravcs   erant." 

strait  in  a  fibhing-boa;.   "Ipse  cum  -    Heroilut.     viii.    109.     VJLEI?    ?i, 

1'aucis  Abydon  ooutc'idit.  Ubi  cum  £-3fr,|j.a  yip    i^r,/.^fj.£v  T,;J.S'/;  auio'ic 
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of  the  booty,  the  ^Eginetans  were  adjudged  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  action,  and  to  be 
entitled  to  the  choice  lot;  while  various  tributes  of 
gratitude  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods.  Among  them 
were  three  Phoenician  triremes,  which  were  offered  in 
dedication  to  Ajax  at  Salamis,  to  Athene  at  Sunium,  and 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Farther  presents 
were  sent  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who,  on  being  asked 
whether  he  was  satisfied,  replied  that  all  had  done  their 
duty  to  him  except  the  JEginetans:  from  them  he  required 
additional  munificence  on  account  of  the  prize  awarded 
to  them,  and  they  were  constrained  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  four  golden  stars  upon  a  staff  of  brass,  which  Hero- 
dotus himself  saw  there.  Next  to  the  JEginetans,  the 
second  place  of  honour  was  awarded  to  the  Athenians; 
the  ^Eginetan  Polykritus,  and  the  Athenians  Eumenes  and 
Ameinias,  being  ranked  first  among  the  individual  com- 
batants.1 Respecting  the  behaviour  of  Adeimantus  and  the 
Corinthians  in  the  battle,  the  Athenians  of  the  time  of 
Herodotus  drew  the  most  unfavourable  picture,  represent- 
ing them  to  have  fled  at  the  commencement  and  to  have 
been  only  brought  back  by  the  information  that  the 
Greeks  were  gaining  the  victory.  Considering  the  character 
of  the  debates  which  had  preceded,  and  the  impatient 
eagerness  manifested  by  the  Corinthians  to  fight  at  the 
Isthmus  instead  of  at  Salamis,  some  such  backwardness  on 
their  part,  when  forced  into  a  battle  at  the  latter  place, 
would  not  be  in  itself  improbable.  Yet  in  this  case  it 
seems  that  not  only  the  Corinthians  themselves,  but  also 
the  general  voice  of  Greece,  contradicted  the  Athenian 
story,  and  defended  them  as  having  behaved  with  bravery 
and  forwardness.  We  must  recollect  that  at  the  time 
when  Herodotus  probably  collected  his  information,  a 
bitter  feeling  of  hatred  prevailed  between  Athens  and 
Corinth,  and  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus  was  among  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  former.2 

X7.i  TTJV  'EX^aSi,  IJ.T;  oiii>xu)!j.£-;  cr/opa;          Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malipnit. 

Oi'JYOvTa:.  p.  870)  employs  many  angry  words 

1  Herodot.    viii.   93-122;    Diodor.  in  refuting  this  Athenian  scandal, 
xi.  27.  which    the   historian  himself   does 

2  Herodot.  viii.  94  ;  Thucyd.  i.  42,  not    uphold    as    truth.     The    story 
103.    -.'i  jsoopov  (Ai3o;  from  Corinth  advanced   by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Or. 
towards   At], ons.     Ahout  Aristeus,  xxxvii.     p.     4oC),     that    Herodotus 
Thucvd.  ii    C7.  asked  for  a   reward   from   th  ;  Co- 
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Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valour,  the 
chiefs  at  the  Isthmus  tried  to  adjudicate  among 
themselves  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill  rendered 
and  wisdom.  Each  of  them  deposited  two  to. The- 
names  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon:  and  when  these 
votes  came  to  be  looked  at,  it  was  found  that  each  man 
had  voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the  first  prize,  but  that 
Themistokles  had  a  large  majority  of  votes  for  the  second. i 
The  result  of  such  voting  allowed  no  man  to  claim  the 
first  prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs  give  a  second  prize  without 
it;  so  that  Themistokles  was  disappointed  of  his  reward, 
though  exalted  so  much  the  higher,  perhaps  through  that 
very  disappointment,  in  general  renown.  He  went  shortly 
afterwards  to  Sparta,  where  he  received  from  the  Lace- 
dremonians  honours  such  as  were  never  paid,  before  nor 
afterwards,  to  any  foreigner.  A  crown  of  olive  was  indeed 
given  to  Eurybiades  as  the  first  prize,  but  a  like  crown 
was  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  Themistokles  as  a 
special  reward  for  unparalleled  sagacity;  together  with  a 
chariot,  the  finest  which  the  city  afforded.  Moreover,  on 
his  departure,  the  300  select  youths  called  Hippeis,  who 
formed  the  active  guard  and  police  of  the  country,  all 
accompanied  him  in  a  body  as  escort  of  honour  to  the 
frontiers  of  Tegea.2  Such  demonstrations  were  so 
astonishing,  from  the  haughty  and  immoveable  Spartans, 
that  they  were  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  their  fear  lest 
Themistokles  should  be  offended  by  being  deprived  of  the 

rinthians,  rind  on  being  refused,  epigrams  of  Simonides,  which  he 
inserted  this  story  into  his  history  cites,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind 
for  the  purpose  of  being  revenged  (p.  459).  Marcellinus  (Vit.  Thucyd. 
iilioii  them,  deserves  no  attention  p.  xvi.)  insinuates  a  charge  against 
without  porno  reasonable  evidence:  Herodotus,  something  like  that  of 
the  statement  of  Diyllus,  that  he  Plutarch  and  Dio. 
received  ten  talents  from  the  Athe-  '  Hcrodot.  viii.  123.  1'lutarch 
mans  as  a  reward  for  his  history,  Themist.  c.  17)  :  compare  De  Hero- 
would  be  much  less  improbable,  dot.  Malign,  p.  871)  states  that 
so  far  as  the  fact  of  pecuniary  re-  each  individual  chief  gave  his 
ward,  aparl  from  the  magnitude  of  second  vote  to  Themistokles.  The 
the  sum:  but  this  also  requires  more  we  test  llerodolus  by  com- 
proo!'.  Dio  Chrysostom  is  not  satis-  parisou  with  others,  the  more  we 
fied  witli  rejecting  this  tale  of  shall  find  him  free  from  the  exag- 
tlic  Athenians,  but  goes  the  length  gerating  spirit. 

of  al'iimiing    that    the    Corinthians  2  TTorodot.     viii.    121;     I'lutarch, 

carried  off  the  palm  of  bravery  and  TKemist.  c.  17. 
were  the  cause;  of  the  victory.  The 
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general  prize:  and  they  are  even  said  to  have  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians  so  much,  that  he  was  displaced 
from  his  place  of  general,  to  which  Xanthippus  was 
nominated. l  Neither  of  these  last  reports  is  likely  to  be 
true,  nor  is  either  of  them  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  The. 
fact  that  Xanthippus  became  general  of  the  fleet  during 
the  ensuing  year,  is  in  the  regular  course  of  Athenian 
change  of  officers,  and  implies  no  peculiar  jealousy  of 
Themistokles. 

1  Diodor.  xi.  27:   compare  Hcrodot.  viii.  125,  and  Thucyd.  i.  74. 
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